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PREFACE. 


'T'HE  author  of  this  Essay,  when  studying  a  particuUrf 
subject,  above  twenty  years  ago,  was  naturally 
led  to  contemplate,  thfeugh  the  medium  of  the  sacred 
writings,  God's  covenant  of  redemption  and  giace, 
and  its  yarious  dispensations.      In  the  course  of  his 
inquiries,  he  perceived  an  evident  diflPercnce  between 
what  may  be  dencmiinated  the  internal  fiyrm  and  the 
external  admimstratian  of  that  covenant,  as  clearly  inu. 
plied  in  the  nrfiole  tenor  of  divine  revelation.     He  found 
in  the  same  records,  that  the  internal  form  is  nothing 
else  than  a  decretioe  design  of  benefiting  the  favoured 
objects  of  the  covenant,  together  with  the  achud  execu-^ 
turn  of  that  design,  by  an  infinitely  wise  order  and 
process,  known  to  God  alone ;  but  that  the  external 
ADMINISTRATION  is  only  an  exhibition  of  the  good  we 
need,  whether  by  proclamation,  by  testimony,  or  by 
positive  institutions,  under  a  conditional  form,  addressed 
to  the  will  of  a  free  agent 

This  induced  him,  unavoidably,  to  view  man  as  at 
once  a  passive  recipient  of  decreed  benefits,  and^a 
free  agent;  an  agent  possessed  of  exemption  from 
resttaint  or  interference  in  the  morality^  or  manner  of 
his  accountable  actions.  The  more  he  thought  of  this 
distinction,  as  fairly  implied  in  the  scriptural  account  of 
GoD*s  covenant  and  its  dispensations,  the  more  clearly 
be  perceived  its  great  importance  in  reference  to  the 
blessings  we  actually  receive^  and  the  account  we  must 
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finally  give  of  our  conduct.  The  holy  scriptuicS) 
throughout,  represent  man,  in  the  first  instance,  as  a 
passive  recipient  of  benefits  \  as  to  his  very  being,  his 
righteousness,  his  holiness ;  his  renovation,  preserva- 
tion,  and  spiritual  ability  for  acceptable  obedience  :  but 
in  the  second  instance,  they  abound  in  representations  of 
man  t»  possessed  of  will,  and  exemption  from  constraint 
in  the  mondity  of  his  actions ;  as  the  subject  of  mofal 
government,  before  whom  are  laid  good  and  evil^  pro« 
mises  and  threats^  the  approbation  and  disapprobation 
of  the  legislator^  governor,  and  judgCj  for  time  and 
foreteniity* 

Comparing  these  important  refHeseotations  of  man, 
according  to  scripture,  with  the  just  principles  of 
scieoce,  he  found  that  the  latter  migbt  be  successful- 
ly employed  in  the  service  of  the  sacred  records.  And 
particularly,  as  the  doctrines  of  LiBEKTY  and  Necbssitv 
stand  so  intimately  connected  with  the  preceding  views, 
be  was  led,  fix>m  the  importance  of  the  subject,  to  a 
close  re-exaibinadon  of  those  doctrines.  In  this  pur« 
suit,  he  saw  reason  to  conclude,  that  the  internal  form 
of  the  covenant  wa^  in  fact  a  glorious  branch  of 
decretive  necessity;  and  that  its  external  administnu 
tion  was  an  important  part  of  the  doctrine  of  liberty^ 
Since,  however,  liberty  and  necessity,  as  commonly 
understood,  had  been  considered  incompatible  with 
each  other,  this  occasioned  a  new  object  of  enquiry ; 
whether^  the  scripture  doctrine  of  Hian  being  at  once, 
but  in  different  respects,  physically  necessitated  and 
yet  Jree^  be  not  pbiiosophically  accurate  ?  The  result 
has  been,  to  the  author's  full  conviction,  in  th&  affirm- 
ative. 

But, 
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lint,  reflecting  that  the  uniform  ten<Mr  of  scripture 
(with  which  a  few  expressions  of  a  di£R»ent  aspect  are 
easily  reconcQed)  regards  man,  whenever  sovereignly 
necessitated,  as  the  recipient  of  some  j^n^,  he  saw 
just  cause  for  inferring,  that  such  vecessUtf  is  connected 
with  good^  in  a  manner  exclusive  of  evil.  And  this 
^>pears  perfectly  consbtent  with  reason.  ^As  God  is 
not  a  being  containing  in  himself  the  source  of  Good, 
and  the  source  of  Evil  alttcy  resembling  an  union  of 
the  Oromasdes  and  Arimanius  of  the  Pentans,  he 
can  be  the  author  ot  cause  of  good  on!y.  But  if  so,  his 
ntcetaiUUing  decree  can  have  only  good  for  its  object 
Not  is  it  sufficient  to  say  that  gdod  and  efvil  are  only 
relatwe  considentiooB ;  that  what  is  good  in  one  respect, 
may  be  evil  in  dnother^  For  this  remark  applies  only 
to  physkd  good  and  evil,  and  therefore  both  are  worthy 
of  divine  iieoessitation.  The  mechanism  of  ^the  uni- 
verse^  and  the  laws  of  mattei*  and  motion,  are  good> 
though  individuab  are  sufferers  by  their  influence. 
The  same  may  he  said  of  the  world  of  minds.  The 
constitution  of  intelligent  natures,  an4  the  general  laws 
to  the  influence  of  which  they  arc  necessitated,  are  all 
good,  and  worthy  of  infinite  benevolence. 

Now  a  great  difficulty  presented  itself.  Since  good 
alone  iqipean  worthy  of  GoD^s  necessitation ;  while 
common  sense,  reason,  conscience,  and  eveiy  part  of 
the  sacred  scriptures  testify  that  there  are  evib  which 
Goi>  blames,  hates,  and  condemns ;  how  can  the  TV^ 
TUsmoN  of  those  evils  be  pronounced  certain,  whil6 
a  necessitating  decree  of  them  is  rejected  ?  The  author 
plainly  saw,  that  the  advocates  of  philosophical  necessity 
axe  not  a  little  embarrassed  on  this  head ;  and  many 
of  them,  in   order  to  preserve  self-«consistency,  are 
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obliged  U»  do  it  at  the  expense  of  a  moral  system,  and 
even  the  possibUiiy  of  moral  evil.  According  to  themt 
every  thing  is  of  dea*eihe,  and  consequently  of  physical 
necessity ;  and  to  call  it  philoso{^ical,  hypothetical,  or 
metaphysical  necessity, .  does  not  alter  the  case,  while 
the  idea  intended  is  not  different.  Though  mim  is  the 
subject  of  innumerable  associations>  all  the  creatures  of 
circumstances  ;  yet,  to  be  consistent^  while  maintaining 
that  the  evil  mantier  of  k  physical  act  is  included  in  the 
divine  causation,  they  must  hold  that  man  is  as  much 
impelled  to  the  murderous  villany  of  his  free  act,  as  a 
dog  is  impelled,  by  his  instincfeive  propensity  and  the 
will  of  his  master,  to  worry  a  sheep,  or  to  kill  a  hare.  He 
was  also  aware,  that  authors  of  great  and  deserved  cele* 
brity,  in  the  orthodox  persuasion,  went  little  farther 
than  to  ascribe  to  GrOD  the  causa^on  of  good  only,  with 
a  bare  denial  of  his  being  the  author  of  sin.  When 
pressed  with  the  enquiry,  How  can  the  certain JiUurition 
of  sin,  and  the  divine  causation^  be  separated  in  a  fair 
and  satis&ctoiy  manner?  they  have  said  little  more 
than,  ''  Beware  of  going  too  far — ^we  shall  know  it  well 
in  a  foture  state.**  But  if  it  be  a  good  thing  to  be  well 
informed  concerning  it  in  unoiher  world,  I  can  see  no 
sufficient  reason  why  further  information  in  the  present^ 
should  not  likewise  be  considered  as  good  and  usefvL 

This  investigation,  the  true  CAiJSE  of  the  certain  futu^ 
rition  of  moral  evil,  the  author  could  not  regard  as  a 
speculative  nicety,  but  as  a  subject  of  most  Bia>lCAL 
IMPORTANCE,  intimately  connected  with  almost  every 
BRANCH  OF  ETHICS  AM)  THEOLOGY.  ,Here  also  he  had 
recourse  to  the  dictates  of  the  sacred  omcles ;  which, 
though  they  do  not  expressly  state  the  case,  as  in  a 
thousand  other.points  of  confiessed  importance,  cleariy 
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aflbrd  sufficient  data  from  whence  the  ikir  conclusion 
may  be  drawn.  They  every  where  maintain  that  God 
is  the  cau^  of  our  good;  and  that  we  ourselves  are 
the  atuse  of  our  moral  eoiL  The  scattered  cays  of  this 
great  truth  are  brought,  by  the  apostle  James,  into  a 
fectts :  "  Let  no  man  say  when  he  is  tempted,  I  am 
tempted  of  GoD ;  for  God  cannot  be  tempted  with 
eril,  neither  tempteth  he  any  nuin :  but  every  man  is 
tempted  when  he  is  drawn  away  of  his  own  lust  and 
enticed.  Then  when  lust  hath  conceived,  it  bringetfa 
finth  sm  ;  and  sin,  when  it  is  iSnished,  bringeth  forth 
death.  Do  not  err,  my  beloved  brethren.  Every  good 
gift,  and  every  perfect  gift  is  from  above,  and  cometh 
down  from  the  Father  of  lights,  with  whom  is  no  vari* 
ableness,  neither  Aadow  of  turning/* 

The  holy  scriptures  also  fully  state  an  essential 
DIFFERENCE  between  the  Creator  and  the  creature ; 
ascribing  to  the  one,  self-existence,  independence, 
and  alUsufficiency,  but  to  the  other  a  derived  existence, 
absolutely  dependent  on  the  first  cause,  and  therefore 
without  any  sufficiency  but  what  is  derived  by  partici* 
pation.  And  the  nature  of  the  case  is  so  plain,  that 
these  predicaments  are  not  less  applicable  to  otf  crea- 
tures, than  to  some;  to  creatures  we  do  not  know,  as 
well  as  to  those  whom  we  do  know.  It  matters  not  in 
what  period  of  time  or  of  eternity,  or  in  what  spot  of 
the  universe  they  exist;  nor  does  any  conceivable 
exodknce  of  their  nature  or  endowments  alter  the  case. 
Gnmt  that  they  are  conthgeni  and  not  absolute  beings ; 
creaied,  of  caused  to  exist  by  an  uncaused  agent ;  and 
it  k  enough.  Th^  are  then  stamped  with  essential 
companktive  defect  and  limitation.  By  magnifying 
said  exalting  then:  nature,  we  only  magnify  md  exalt 
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jthe  CAUSE  in  whom  they  ^Mive^  movci  and  have  their 
being.^'  Fori  abstracted  from  that  causei  their  nature, 
jtheir  existence,  the  mode  of  their  existence,  and  their 
operations,  are  as  nothiko. 

After  yiewityg  this  awful  trqth  in  relation  to  every 
iodividoal  creature,  and  to  the  whole  universe  of  cveated 
existenpe,  through  the  medium  of  scripture  and  of 
reason;  ^d  after  dwelling  upon  it  habitually  as  an 
essential  principle  plQsely  connected  with  personal  re^ 
tigion;  the  author  could  not  iresbt  the  evidence  whicb 
presented  itself,  respecting  thf^  true  cause  of  the  futuri* 
^on  of  moral  evil,  .^  being  clearly  and  necessarily 
implied  in  the  preceding  coi^den^ns.  For  evidence 
of  the  vtqnner  how  this  conctusioa  follows  from  the 
principles  ascertained,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  work 
itself.  But  from  what  baa  beep  ssad  it  ipay  be  perceivedt 
that  the  conclusions  reacting  the  Origin  of  Sin  were  not 
so  much  pmrposefy  sought,  as  naturally  and  unavoidably 
perceived  tojfjpw  from  indubitdile  principles  of  truth. 

The  argument  by  which  Ipis  conqluaion  is  supported^ 
jthe  author  cannot  regard  as  a  meie  HYraTHBSis  coo- 
ceming  Moral  Evil,  but  as  an  iBiUBSiSTlBtE  Infcbemcs 
drawn  froni  the  primary  truths  of  scripture  aqd  pf  mcnral 
science.  And,  indeed,  as  in  every  demonstration,  tho 
conclusion  is  the  thing  proved  ;  in  prc^ortion  aa  the  dat^ 
are  tme,  and  the  inference  is  legitimate,  it  may  be  called 
a  DEMONSTRATION.  An  '<  Hjrpothesis*'  is  an  assum^^ 
supposiium,  as  the  ba^  of  a  theory ;  but  here  no  data 
are  assumed  which  dire  not  eitiier  granted  by  ail  as  first 
principles,  or  the  denial  of  which  is  not  reducible  to  a 
pontmdiction;  In  moral  science  tiiere  is  no  axiom  sp 
petfectiy  self^vident  but  iomls  may  be  laise^  against  it. 
If  the  following  be\Bpt  admitted- as  an  axiom  io  the 

science 
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« 

science  of  morals — There  is  a  God — it  is  difficult  to  say 
i^at  cao  be ;  and  yet  who  knows  not  that  this  proposi- 
tion has  been  controverted  ?  If,  therefore,  soQie  men 
controvert  what  others  regard  as  a  self-evident  axiom, 
tbeir  denial  is  not  sufficient  to  discredit  the  honourable 
title  of  a  DemoDstration,  provided  that  denial  be  redu« 
cible  to  an  absurdity,  or  a  feir  self-contradiction. 

There  is  one  thing  of  great  importance  on  this  head, 
which  the  author  believes  is  very  generally  overlooledy 
and  to  which  the  attention  of  the  reader  is  earnestly 
^nvited,  viz.  That  to  ascertain  the  origin  of  moral  evij 
is  a  vOTy  different  af&ir  from  ascertaining  the  mode  of 
its  origioadon.  Where  this  confusion  of  ideas  so 
dJJfeiCDt  io  tb»r  natofe  ezist$,  tber^  19  little  prospect  of  « 
accoiDHiodatiom  To  the  genend  ^philosopher,  and  par. 
ticularly  to  the  physiologist  and  chemist,  it  will  easily 
occur,  that  the  modus  of  a  process  |n  producing  an 
effect  may  vemain  a  profound  mystery,  while  the  origin 
or  otHse  of  such  effisct  may  be  satisfactorily  demon* 
strated.  This  lemark  is  equally  applicable  to  the 
origin  .and  the  procdss  of  good  and  evil ;  and  jJie 
precise  point  of  dispute  is.  What  is  the  ultimate 
souibCE  of  .the  one  and  of  the  other  ? 

Inseparably  connected  with  the  preceding  steps  of 
inqmiy,  were  found  the  views  of  the  divine  character 
wfaidi  correspond  with  the  twofold  relation  of  man,  who 
is  at  once  both  necessitated  and  free.  The  questions 
which  principally  needed  to  be  ascertained  were,  What 
is  the  true  cause  of  necessiUUum  to  good  ?  and.  What 
is  the  irue  cause  ofjreedoni,  or  cxenvfiion  from  a  4!ecre« 
live  necessitatton  to  moral  evil?  As  nothing  exists 
without  an  adequate  cause,  both  the  one  and  the  other 
of  these  predicaments  of  ti  moral  agent  munt  necessarily 
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have  such  cause.  And  by  observing  the  same  process 
of  investigation  ;  first  by  an  exainination  of  sciiptural 
positive  evidence,  and  then  by  comparing  that  with 
true  principles  of  reason ;  it  was  found,  that  no  other 
adequate  cause  could  be  assigned  of  necessitation  to 
good,  but  SOVEREIGN  BENEVOLENCE ;  Qor  any  other 
adequate  cause  of  exenaption  from  decretive  necessita* 

tion,"  but  DIVINE  EQUITY. 

The  more  strictly  and  impartially  this  inquiry  was 
made,  the  more  forcible  was  the  evidence,  that  to  these 
two  causes  were  all  the  parts  of  ethics  and  theology 
ultimately  reducible.     Hence  the  determination  of  at- 
tempting a  scriptural  and  rational  display  of  the  Equ&yt 
cfdioivifi  Gpverrmient  and  the  SaoereigrUy  rf divine  Grace, 
and  an  examination  of  different  systems  by  the  light  of 
these  principles.  At  fim,  indeed,  the  design  was  to  pub- 
lish a  small  Es^y,  containing  merely  theauthor*6  leading 
ideas ;  but  as  he  proceeded  in  penning  his  thoughts,  the 
subject  appeared  to  acquire  accumulated  interest  and 
importance.    Accordingly,  he  announced  his  design  of 
publishing  an  octavo  volume ;  affcl,  amids(  qfiany  inter* 
jruptions  froto  personal  and  domestic  ilfness,  changes  of 
situation,  and  multiplied  engagements,  he  penned  the 
greatest  part  of  the  work  at  intervals ;  and  a  consider- 
able portion  of  it  was  printed  many  years  ago.     He  had 
from  the  firsts  and  ever  since  increasingly,  a  strong 
and  habitual  conviction  that  the  primary  and  essential 
parts  of  the  prcgected  work  are  the  truths  of  God, 
deduced  from,  and  harmonizing  with  the  holy  scrip- 
tures;   and  not  only  that  they  are  iruihsj  but  also 
principles  of  the  utmast  importance  towards  a  satis- 
factory view  of  religion  in  all  its  bearings,    as  to 
doctriniQ,  experience,  and  practice. 

This 
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This  made  him  propordonably  anxious  to  ascertain^ 
whether  they  would  beari  with  equal  satisfoction  to  hi^ 
mindy  the  test  of  continued  experience^  in  their  personal 
and  practical  influence ;   of  argument^  by  means  of 
reflection,  conyersation,  reading  and  conespondence ; 
and  of  prtfudicey  by  an  occasional  diffusion  of  them. 
On  trial,  he  found — at  least  he  thought — this  last  to  be 
the  only  formidable  opponent ;  while  the  experiment  has 
given  him  the  most  satisfactory  proof  of  a  warm  appro* 
bation  from  persons  whose  judgment,  piety,  and  use* 
fulness  are  highly  respected  in  the  religious  world*    He 
does  not,  therefore,  all  things  considered,  regret  the 
ddtttf  of  publishing  the  'work,    notwithstanding  the 
frequent  and  pressing  solicitations  of  his  friends ;  for, 
though  efforts  have  been  made  to  represent  his  views  of 
Equity  and  Sovereignty,    and  some  primary  truths 
inseparably  connected  with  them,  as  an  unprofitable 
speculation,   (than  which  nothing  can  be  more  tm- 
founded)  it  has  been  the  means  of  preparing  the  public 
mind  to  give  the  subject  more  close  attention,  which  it 
is  presumed  will  be  growingly  advantageous  to  the 
important  truths  here  defended. 

After  a  watchful  attention  to  the  interests  of  consistent 
orthodoxy,  for  above  twenty  years  past ;  aflter  constant 
player  to  Goi>,  the  only  wise,  for  direction ;  after 
trying  the  effect  of  his  principles  on  the  congrega. 
tions  where  providence  has  called  him  to  labour  in  the 
ministiy ;  after  feeling,  when  apparently  at  the  very 
entrance  into  the  eternal  world,  that  a  just  view  and 
experience  of  the  Equity  of  divine  government,  and  the 
S^vereigntj/  of  divine  grace,  filled  him  with,  godly  con- 
solation ;  after  observing  with  increased  conviction,  that 
learning  and  ingenuity,  in  some  late  attempts,*  have 
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utteiiyfuled  in  their  opposition  to  the  leading  ideas 
contained  in  this  work  ;  and  finally^  afW  learning  that 
the  publication  of  it  is  oow  BKm  than  ever  expected  ; 
— the  author  Tenturei  it  aWoad  with  fervent  supplica- 
tions for  a  blessing  to  rest  on  eveiy  leader,  and  with 
firm  and  unshaken  confidence^  that  the  sentiments  it 
contains  are  ''the  trudi  as  it  is  in  Jes«S|**  and  highly 
important  to  be  well  understood  by  professing  christians^ 
The  ADomoNAL  Notes  ase  inserted  from  a  convic 
lion,  .that  dioogh  philological  and  critical  disquiskions 
respecting  the  use  of  terms  are  seldom  interesting  in 
the  body  of  a  work,  yet  much  controversial  difference 
in  the  investigation  of  real  opinions  arises  from  a  ne- 
glect of  accurate  statements.  The  principal  terms  in« 
deed  are  defined  in  the  first  chapter,  but  it*  has  been 
found  by  experience  that  some  other  terms  needed 
explanation,  the  use  of  which  in  a  metaphysical  sense 
could  not  be  avoided,  without  tttll  greater  iooonveni- 
cnce  in  inventing  new  ones.  In  no  case  is  this  moie 
clear  than  in  the  words  tendency,  EVIL,  power,  CAUSfe 
and  EFFECT*  The  generahty  of  xeaders  hastily  conclude 
that  all  such  terms  must  convey  positwe  ideas  whenever 
used  ;  without  refiecting,  that  th^ne  is  most  assosedly 
a  negative  idea,  to  be  expiessed  by  each  of  these 
terms,  which  cannot  well  be  conveyed  without  them* 
Such  perK>ns,  being  fiimiliarly  and  exdusively  acquaint* 
ed  with  eith^  the  physiciA  or  moral  application  of 
them,  are  soon  confounded  by  their  metaphysical  use. 
And  yet,  rince  metaphysical  ideas  are  nut  less  real  and 
precise  in  their -nature  than  the  others,  there  seems 
no  alternative  but  the  use  of  such  terms  in  a  tiew 
senscj  properly  explained,  or  the  fabrication  oi  rmo 

terms 
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termSf  which  would  ^Iso  need  appropriate  definitions. 
To  make  light  of  this  process,  is  to  impede  scientific 
knowledgei  and  virtually  to  say,  that  rhetoric  alone  is 
the  fidd  for  improvement. 

The  author  has,  at  various  times,  submitted  to  the 
pubiic  some  of  his  leading  sentiments  on  the  subjects 
discussed  in  this  volume ;  and  these  have  called  forth 
the  opposition  of  different  writers,  for  whose  extraordi. 
saiy  opinions,  and  still  more  extcaordinary  misrepre- 
sentations, it  is  difficult  to  account  But  where  axe  the 
mrgumtfUSj  founded  either  on  scripture  or  common 
sense,  adduced  by  the  opposers  of  his  principles  ?  Is  it 
fair,  is  it  ctodid  to  assume  a  sense  of  terms  which  tho 
aittbor  vaxeAy  (Uaavows,  and  which  had  been  previously 
disavowed  by  repeated  and  various  explanations  ?  To 
triumph  in  supposed  absurd  and  shocking  consequences 
so  deduced,  argues  a  disingenuous  and  cowardly  mode 
of  attack,  and  a  disposition  not  very  friendly  to  the 
attainment  of  sacred  truth*  Had'  any  persons  profess- 
ing themselves  the  followers  of  Peiagius  or  Armxnius 
produced  such  woiks  as  have  recently  appeared,  in 
order  to  -counteract  the  doctrine  of  sovereign  grace  and 
to  obtrude  the  self^^safficisnof  of  the  creature  to  secure 
his  own  goodness,  their  denomination  would  have 
served  as  an  antidote  to  those  who  profess  opposite 
fieiitiments.  But  works  which  have  no  settled  explana- 
tion of  terms,  which  do  not  even  pretend  to  any  fixed 
swtiments  on  the  subject  they  discuss,  seem  but  little 
calculated  to  ccif)e  with  the  subtle  adversaries  of  evan- 
g^cal  religion.  Such'  works  may  obtain  approbation 
for  a  time^  from  unwaiy  readers;  but  truth  is  no. 
temporizer* 

Of 
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Of  one  thing  the  author  is  fiilly  satisfied ;  that  nv 
consistent  scriptural  Calvinist  can  oppose  the  leading 
princij[Jcs  of  this  Essay.  Concede  to  a  philosophical 
Necessitarian  that  God  is  the  author  of  good  and  evil 
alike,  and  to  a  Peldgian  that  man  is  the  author  alike  of 
his  good  and  evil ;  and  their  systems  respectively  may 
assunoe  a  tolerable  appearance  of  consbtency.  But  a 
Cahinist,  siding  to  either  of  these  hateful  extremes, 
departs  at  once  both  from  self-consistency  and  fiom 
truth. 

Having  long  seen  the  importance  of  subverting  error 
by  a  developement  of  sacred  truth,  as  revealed  in  the 
scriptures,  in  its  most  radical  principles,  the  writer's 
mind  has  been  habitually  imjMnessed  with  the  mode 
adopted  in  this  Essay ;  while  convinced  that  the  me- 
chanical, .n^esfiidariiiin  scheme,  on  the  one  band,  and 
the  self^tenmning  hypotheas^  on  the  other,  can  never 
be  fairly  overturned  on  the  principles  of  science,  but 
in  harmony  with  what  is  here  defended.      But  whether 
an  opponent  sally  forth  from  the  camp  of  Pelaoius, 
of  ARMINIU9,  or  of  Priestley;  or  whether  lie  call 
hhnself  a  high  or  a  low,  a  rigid  or  a  moderate  Cahinist y 
a  8uprali|psarian  or  a  sublapsarian ;  the  author  is  not 
moved  about  it    It  is  enough  if  they  be  confronted 
with  the  unforced  langu^e   and   unifonn   tenor  of 
scripture,    the    experience   of  the  humble  and  be. 
nev<Jent  christian  in  his  most  heavenly  tempers,  the 
dictates  of  common    sense,    the    first    principles  of 
moral  science,  and  the  legitimate  use  of  right  reason. 
"  Truth  and  such  company  may  give  a  modest  man 
confidence.** 

There  are  thousands  who  defend  the  doctrines  of 
grace  in  a  constant  appeal  to  ^Vchapter  and  veise;** 

and 
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«&d  they  do  well.    But  why  should  not  a  person  some- 
times  with  the  pen — ^though  seldom  from  the  pulpit,  be* 
fore  a  mixed  audience — meet  the  adversaries  of  trutb» 
by  shewing,  that  erery  scheme  and  every  tenet  which 
opposes  the  truths  we  hold,  is  unreasmaUe  as  well 
as  unscriptural;  by  shewing,  that  when  they  reason 
correcdy,  their  principles  are  false,    or  when  their 
I»rinciples  are  common,  their  ratiocination  is  inconclu- 
sive.   To  make  *'  metaphysics*'  a  watch -word  in  order 
to  avoid  every  iking  defended  by  the  science,  as  li  faith 
in  tie  pure  gospel  were  in  danger,  argues  a  weakness 
truly  contemptible.       If  reputed  metaphysicians  re- 
proach Calvinism,    or    evangelical   principles    under 
whatever  name,  as  an  irrational  system^  is  a  person 
who  rejoices  in  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  though  clotlied 
in  its  plainest  form,  to  be  blamed  and  condemned  when 
he  undertakes  to  prove  thai  it  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  first  principles  of  reason,  and  that  the  vaiious 
schemes  of  its  opposers  will  not  stand  the  test  of  such 
investigations  ?  Should  we  not,  on  proper  occasions, 
shew  the  reason  of  our  faith  and  hope,  to  the  full  extent 
of  attainable  evidence  ?  If  the  whole  system  of  revealed 
truth,  or  any  particular  part,  which  demands  out  faith 
oa  the  mere  testimony  and  authority  of  God,  can  be 
shewn,  in  the  face  of  subtle  objectors,  and  by  instru- 
meots  to  which  they  constantly  and  boastfully  ap^al, 
to  stand  cleariy  and  immovably  on  the  basis  of  eteniai 
truth,  does  an  effort  to  that  effect  deserve  opposition  ? 

Let  not  the  reader  be  imposed  upon  by  ungenerous 
innoendos,  as  if  this  volume  were  sufficiently  exposed 
by  calling  it  '*  a  new  theological  scheme  f  but  let  him 
reflect,  whether  it  be  not  more  properly  denominated 
^*  a  new  argument  against  error ;"  or  '*  a  new  argument 

for 
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f<)r  tbe  truth,'*  particulariy  for  genuine  CxvmnsM — for 
the  good  old  way^  so  fiequently  and  fiercely  spoken 
againstr— end  for  the  doctrine  according  to  godliness, 
opposed  alike  by  the  profane  profligate,  the  proud 
pharisee,  and  the  equally  proud  philosi^hical  sceptic. 
Satan  is  a  busy  foe,  and  never  has  there  been  a  probabi^ 
lity  of  great  good  to  be  effiacted  by  any  scripture  doc- 
trine, or  any  mode  of  eaposing  error,  but  he  has 
employed  all  his  arts  to  suppress  it^  But  what  a 
pity  that  good  men  shoxAd  have  either  lot  or  portion 
in  such  a  work  ! — Indeed  we  ought  not  Jirst  tti  tea. 
son  and  then  believe.  No ;  let  us  Jirst  behove  what- 
ever God  assferts,  and  became  he  asserts  it :  then  we 
may  shew,  that  we  are  not  chargeable  with  being 
irrational  by  those  who  question  our  interpretation  of 
scripture.  Our  opfM>nents  c(Mit^id  that  what  we  pio-i 
nounce  to  be  the  genuine  sense  of  revealed  declaration^ 
is  a  mistake,  because  not  compatible  with  rational  prin- 
ciples ;  let  us  then  take  them  on  their  own  ground,  and 
shew,  from  those  very  principles,  that  their  objections 
are  futile. 

From  the  time  that  Dr.  Bbattoe  attacked  Mr.  Hume 
and  other  sceptical  writers,  in  his  '^  Essay  oa  the 
Nature  and  Immutability  of  Truth,'*  it  has  been  the 
fashion  to  decry  metaphysics  as  useless  and  dangat>us  ; 
and  to  consider  common  sense  (as  if  the  former  were 
inconsistent  with  the  latter)  as  the  uliimatuim  of  evi« 
dence*  Tlie  method  he  adopted  was  followed  by  two 
effects ;  one  was,  to  bring  into  discredit  tbe  writings  he 
attacked,  and  a  happy  effect  it  was ;  but  the  other  was 
of  a  very  different  complexion.  By  calling  Hume  a  , 
metaphysician,  the  association  was  easy  to  bring  into 
disrepute  a  sublime  and  most  useful  science.  But  Dr. 
Beattie  would  have  done  much  greater  service  to  the. 
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cause  of  titith  bad  he  tepteaetttsA  Mr.  Hume  as,  what 
indeed  he*  wats,^  aobtie,  sophisiieal  tmngler.  To  lea- 
son  with  acntenesa  oD  principle^  fdndatdentaUy  false, 
is  the  trae  prcmtice  of  a  sophist ^  bat  not  at  aU  of  a 
mebiphysician. 

Perhaps  there  never  was  a  man  less  intitled  to  the 
honomable  appellation  of  a  metaphysician  than  Mr. 
HuMB.  And  perhaps,  too,  there  is  not  a  term  in  the 
whole  nomenclature  of  science  so  little  connected,  in 
its  too  common  application,  with  a  clear  and  distinct 
idea,  and  consequently  so  much  abused.  If  indeed  the 
science  consist  in  ^'  Terbal  disputation  without  precise 
ideas  ;'*  if  the  aim  of  proficients  in  it  be  "  to  divest  the 
mind  of  every  principle,  and  of  all  conviction  ;  and 
consequently,  to  disqualify  man  for  action,  and  to  render 
him  as  useless  and  wretched  as  possible  ;^'  if  it  intend 
<^  that  mode  of  abstract  investigation  which  is  supported 
by  ambiguous  and  indefinite  phraseology*,  and  partial 
experience ;  and  which  seldom  fails  to  lead  to  such 
conclusions  as  contradict  natter  of  fact,  or  truths  of 
indubitable  authority  y**  let  it  be  for  ever  banished  into 
those  regions  of  darkness  whose  prince  is  the  father  of 
iaiadiood :  or  if  it  be  permitted  to  occupy  any  spot  of 
this  eardi,  let  it  be  some  solitary  Crete,  whose  inhabi. 
tants  are  '*  always  liars.^* 

But,  on  the  contrary,  if  while  standing  in  the  Tem- 
ple OP  Truth,  we  are  assisted  by  any  science,  (the 
title  is  of  no  moment,)  to  discover-  the  grandeur  of  its 
design,  its  wonderful  proportions,  and  its  exquisite 
ornaments ;  and  if  while  Viewing  the  Temple  op 
Ebeor,  we  are  enabled,  by  the  same  aid,  to  perceive 
the  insecurity  of  its  foundation,  its  tottering  pillars, 

and 
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and  its  disgusting  want  of  symmetiy,  notwithstanding 
its  gaody  and  petty  embellishments ; — to  speak  con- 
temptuously of  such  assistance  is  a  mark  of  ignorance 
and  foUyi  and  to  cultivate  acquaintance  with  it  is 
worthy  of  the  purest  wisdom* 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Contaimng  fome  preparatory  Obfervations. 

$  I.  A£iiH  is  a  fubjeS  of  moral  ohUgdtion.  §  2.  And 
iherif ore  free  in  his  anions.  §  3.  Tef  his  anions  are 
freieiemiinei.  §  4.  Hence  the  difficulty  of  reconcile 
if^  the  divine  decrees  with  human  liberty.  Abp. 
Leightok.  §  5.  Saurin.  §  6.  The  general 
plan  of  this  work,     §  7.  Preparatory  meditation. 

f  I.  fT^HERE  have  exifted  but  few  charac- 
X  ters,  comparatively,  among  men,  fo 
obdurate  and  abandoned  as  to  deny,  that  man* 
kind  are  fubjefts  of  moral  obligation ;  and,  indeed, 
It  is  very  difficult  to  refleB  feriouffy  for  a  moment, 
without  admitting  the  folemn  fadL  If  man  be  not 
Jbch  a  fubjeft— -an  accountable  creaiure^  originally 
and  cooftantly  defigned  to  render  voluntary  hom- 
age to  the  will  of  God*— we  have  no  evidence 
diat  there  is,  or  may  be,  an^  being  whatever  in 
the  univerfe,  who  can  be  morally  obliged.    But 
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to  maintain  fuch  a  confequence,  is  to  move, 
with  unhallowed  fteps,  to  the  gloomy  regions  of 
Atheifm.  For,  it  feems  impoflible  that  any  crea- 
ture fhould  either  frove^  or  believe^  on  jufl:  grounds, 
the  exiftence  of  a  firft  Caufe,  without  admitting, 
on  the  fame  grounds,  his  own  obligations  to  obey 
him.* 

§  2.  But  if  man  be  the  fubjeA  of  moral  obliga- 
tion, it  is  requiiite  he  ihould  be  free  from  conftraint 
in  his  moral  adlions.    We  may  juftly  fay,  that  man 
becomes  morally  obUged  to  any  aft,  on  condition 
that  he  is  formed  and  permitted  to  aS  freely^  ac- 
cording to  his  choice  and  pieafure.     The  limits  of 
K\s  freedom  (call  it  power,  ability,  liberty,  or  what 
you  ^leafe)  to  aft  as  he  choofes,  are  the  limits  of  his 
obligations  to  aft ;  and  via  verfd.     To  fay  that  a 
man  is  n^t  at  liberiy  to  aft  according  to  his  voli- 
tions, is  the  fame  as  to  iiy  he  is  not  obliged  io  to 
aft.     If  a  man  is  not  at  Uberty^  or  has  not  power, 
to  make  himfelf  an  angel,  to  fly  as  a  bird,  or  to 
perform  any  other  impoffibilities,  it  is  felf-evident 
that  he  is  not  obliged  to  perform  them. 

We  fliould  remark,  however,  that  when  any  vo- 
lition has  for  its  objeft,  in  any  given  circumftance, 
what  is  contrary  to  reHitude^  whether  that  objeft  be 
attainable  or  unattainable,  phyfically  confidered^ 
freedom  is  abufed,  and  a  breach  of  moral  obliga« 
tion  follows.  For  though  we  are  not  obliged  to  per- 
form 

•  The  fcparatc  and  concurrent  verdift  of  cwfcience^  o^reafim^ 
and  6i' rivilatiMf  in  evidence  of  this  point,  being  fo  univerfally 
acknowledged  to  be  decifive,  renjlcn  a  more  particular  dxfcuflion 
of  it  here  unneceffary . 
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form  impoffibilities  or  improprieties,  however  thefe 
may  be  the  objeds  of  our  choice ;  and  though  we 
have  no  freedom  to  aft,  phyfically,  according  to  fome 
of  our  volitions  *,  yet  the  choice  itfelf  is  the  aft  of  a 
moral  agent,  and,  if  contrary  to  reftitude,  wrong. 
Of  the  cxiftencc'  of  this  liberty  every  thinking 
perfon  has  the  evidence  of  confcioufnefs,  and  reit« 
erated  experience.  From  thefe  refpeftable  (burces, 
notwithftanding  the  efforts  of  fcepticifm  to  prove 
that  tiberty  is  an  illufion,  he  is  (atisfied  and  afTured 
that  he  is  frte^  unconftrainedly  free,  in  all  his 
moral  aftions.  He  finds  that  his  accountablenefs  to 
the  fupreme  Governor  is  not  only  the  infeparable 
adjunft,  but  a\(o  the  neceiTary  efftSl  of  liberty  pro- 
perly ib  called.  I  fey,  liberty  properly  fo  called ; 
for  it  muft  be  carefully  diftinguiflied  from  fpon- 
taneity,  or  the  liberty  of  brutes,  and  therefore 
may  be  denonrinated  human  liberty. 

§  3.  Nevcrthclefs,  in  proportion  as  we  afcribe 
to  the  Almighty  Sovereign  the  charaftcr  of  wifdomy 
we  muft  exclude  chance  out  of  the  world.  The  one 
is  pure  light,  the  other  total  darknefs.  Seeing, 
therefore,  he  is  infinitely  wife,  every  entity^  whe- 
ther  being  or  aftion,  muft  be  the  effeft  ofdejign. — 
Befides,  whatever  takes  place  in  time  muft  be  fore^ 
feeH\  and  whatever  has  an  efficient  caufe  muft  be 
the  efleft  of  omnipotence ;  hence,  the  predetermination 
of  all  entity  in  human  aftions. 

We  obferve  in  the  world  around  us,  independ- 
ent of  the  evidence  formed  by  teftimony,  numerous 
inftances  of  evilj  natural  and  moral ;  and  many 
glorious  difplays  are  made  of  wifdom  and  benevo- 

B  a  lence, 
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lence,  power  and  grace,  which  could  hare  no  being 
without  the  prior  exiftence  of  moral  evil.  This  b 
abundantly  clear  from  that  illufti^ious  eflFed  of 
divine  benevolence,  the  gofpel  difpenfation.— -But 
is  evil  a  necejfary  inftrument  to  produce  good? 
What,  then,  becomes  of  the  divine  holinefs,  that 
fliould  employ  (iich  means ;  of  the  divine  wifdom 
and  power,  that  fliould  require  them ;  and  of  divine 
goodnefs  and  equity  in  fubjeAing  the  creature  to 
their  influence  ?  —  Hence, 

§  4.  To  reconcile  the  exiftence  of  moral  evil  with 
the  acknowledged  perfeftions  of  Deity ;  the  irre- 
verfible  divine  decrees  with  human  liberty  *,  or,  which 
amounts  to  the  fame  thing,  to  account  for  (ttoQsv  to 
TucTvov)  the  origin  of  evil^  has  been  in  every  age, 
more  or  lefs,  the  '*  great  cro&  of  theologues/'— 
Origen  aflures  us,  that  ^^  if  there  be  any  thing  in 
**  human  aflfairs,  propofed  to  examination,  which 
*^  our  nature  finds  difficult  to  inveftigate  and  com- 
"  prchend,  it  is  the  origin  of  evil.**  •  And  this,  in 
efFed,  has  been  the  language  of  moft  perfons,  that 
ever  thought  upon  the  fubjedi:.  As  forming  a 
fuitable  part,  of  introdudion  to  my  defign,  I 
ihall  prefent  the  reader  with  fome  extrads,  which 
exhibit  in  a  ftriking  manner  the  diffictdiies  of  the 
fubjeA,  and  with  what  Sfpofiiion  it  fliould  be  ftudied. 
Of  all  the  paflages  I  ever  met  with,  in  human 
writings,  calculated  at  once  to  check  preemp- 
tion, and  to  direft  the  mind  to  the  moft  profit- 
able improvement  of  the  humbling  difficulty,  the 
following,  addrefled  by  Archbifliop  Leighton  to 

the 
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the  ftudents  in  divinity,  in  the  publick  hail  of  the 
Umverfity  of  Edinburgh,  has  made  the  deepeft 
impreflion  on  my  mind :  '*  One  thing  we  may  con* 
*^  fidently  affert,  that  all  thofe  things,  which  the 
^  great  Creator  produces  in  difFerent  periods  of 
^  time,  were  perfeftly  known  to  him  from  eternity ; 
^*  and  every  thing  that  happens,  throughout  the 
^  feveral  ages  of  the  world,  proceeds  in  the  fame 
^  order,  and  the  fame  precife  manner,  as  the  eter- 
^^  nal  mind  at  firft  intended  it  fhould.  -—  All  that 
^  acknowledge  God  to  be  the  author  of  this  won- 
^^  derful  fabrick,  and  all  the  things  in  it,  which 
**  fucceed  one  another  in  their  turns,  cannot  pofli* 
b\y  doubt,  that  he  has  brought,  and  continues 
to  bring  them  all  about,  according  to  that  moft 
perfeft  pattern  fubfifting  in  his  eternal  councils ; 
and  thofe  things  which  we  call  cafual,  are  all 
unalterably  fixed  and  determined  to  him.  For, 
according  to  that  of  the  philofopher,  fFhere  there 
is  moft  wifdom^  there  is  leaft  chance  \  -f  and  there- 
fore,  fnrely,  where  there  is  infinite  wifdom,  there 
**  is  nothing  left  to  chance  at  all. 

^^  Thefe  things  we  are  warranted  and  fafe  to 
^*  believe  \  but  what  perverfenefs,  or  rather  mad- 
^  neis,  is  it  to  endeavour  to  break  into  the  facred 
*^  repofitories  of  heaven,  and  pretend  to  accom* 
**  modate  thofe  fecrets  of  the  divine  kingdom  to 
*^  the  meafures  and  methods  of  our  weak  capaci* 
ties!  To  fay  the  truth,  I  acknowledge  that  I 
am  aftonifhed,  and  greatly  at  a  lofs,  when  I  hear 
learned  men,  and  profefTors  of  theology,  talk- 

B  3  "  ing 
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^^  ing  prefumptuoofly  about  the  order  of  the  divine 
<<  decreesr,  and  when  I  read  (uch  things  in  their 
<*  works.  Paul  conjidering  this  awful  fubjeS  as  an 
immenfe'  feUj  was  ajtomjhtd  at  it^  and  viewing  the 
vdfi  abyfsj  ftarted  backj  and  cryed  oat  with  a  laud 
*'  voice y  O!  the  depths  &c.  .  Nor  is  there  much 
more  fobriety  or  moderation  in  the  many  notions 
that*  are  entertained,  and  the  difputes  that  are 
commonly  raifed  about  reconcih'ng  thefe  divine 
'^  decrees,  with  the  Jiberty  and  free  will  of  man. 

"  They  always  feemed  to  me  to  ad  a  very 
**  ridiculous  part,  who  contend,  that  the  efFeA  of 
•'  the  divine  decree  is  abfolutely  irreconcileaMe  with 
"  human  liberty ;  becaufe  the  natural  and  neceflary 
^*  liberty  of  a  rational  creature  is  to  a^  or  choofe 
"  from  a  rational  motive^  or  fpontaneoufly  and  of 
**  purpofe ;  but  who  fees  not,  that,  on  the  fup- 
^'  pofition  of  the  moft  abfolute  decree,  this  liberty  is 
*^  not  taken  away,  but  rather  eftablifhed  and  con* 
*•  firmed  ?  For  the  decree  is,  that  fuch  an  one 
*^  fhall  make  choice  of,  or  do  fome  particular 
thing  freely.  And,  whoever  pretends  to  deny, 
that  whatever  is  done  or  chofen,  whether  good 
*'  or  indifferent,  is  fo  done  or  chofen^  or,  at  Jeaft 
'<  may  be  fo,  efpoufes  an  abfurdity.  But,  in  a 
**  word,  the  great  difficulty  in  all  this  difpute  is, 
that  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  eviL  Some 
diftinguifh,  and  juftly,  the  fubftance  of  the 
«*  adion,  as  you  call  it,  or  that  which  is  phyfical 
in  the  adion,  from  the  morality  of  it.  This  is 
of  fome  weight;  but  whether  it  takes  away  the 
**  whole   difficulty,    I   will   not    pretend   to  lay. 

'*  Believe 
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*•  Believe  me,  youp^  gentlemen,  it  is  an  abyfs,  it 
♦*  is  an  abyfs  never  to  be  perfeSlJy  fathomed  by  any 
^  plummet  of  human  underftanding. 

«^  Should  any  onie  fay,  /  am  not  to  be  blamed^  but 
•«  Jove  and  fate^  he  will  not  get  ofFfo,  but  may  be 
*^  nonplufed  by  turning  his  own  wit  againft  him. 
•*  The  fervant  of  Zeno,  the  ftoic  philofopher, 
"  being  caught  in  an  ad:  of  theft,  either  with  a 
**  defign  to  ridicule  his  matter's  doftrine,  or  to 
*•  avail  himfelf  of  it,  faid ;  /;  was  wy  fate  to  be  a 
*•  thief.  And  to  be  punipied  for  itj  faid  Zeno. 
««  Wherefore,  if  you  will  tajce  my  advice,  with- 
•*  draw  your  minds  from  a  curious  fearch  into  this 
«*  myftery,  and  turn  them  direftly  to  the  ftudy  of 
•*  piety,  and  a  due  reverence  to  the  awful  majefty 
*^  of  God.  Think  and  fpeak  of  God  and  his 
*^  fecrets  with-  fear  and  trembling,  but  dispute 
**  very  little  about  them ;  and,  if  you  would  not 
*•  undo  yourfelves,  beware  of  diffuting  with  fttm\ 
**  if  you  tranfgrefs  in  any  thing,  blame  yourfelves ; 
**  if  you  do  any  good,  or  repent  of  evil,  offer 
"  thankigiving  to  God.  This  is  what  I  earneftly 
*•  recommend  to  you  5  in  this  I  acquiefce  myfelf ; 
*^  and  to  this,  when  much  tofled  and  diftrefled  with 
^^  doubt  and  difficulties,  1  had  recourfe  as  to  a  fafe 
**  harbour.  If  any  of  you  think  proper,  he  may 
*^  apply  to  men  of  greater  learning  \  but  let  him 
*^  take  care,  he  meet  not  with  fuch  as  have  more 
**  forwardnefs  and  prefumption."  * 

After  an  attentive  perufal,  and  repeated  con- 
fid  eration  of  this  addrefs,  I  was  at  a  lofs,  for  a 

B  4  '  while, 
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while,  whether  or  not  I  ihoutd  proceed  in  my  in^ 
quiries  concerning  divine  equity  and  fovereignfy^  and 
the  fubjeds  therewith  connefted.  Proceeding  Arom 
a  mind  fo  enlarged  by  reading  and  refleftion,  and 
fb  remarkably  devout,  his  advice  to  his  pupils 
*'  to  dilute  very  little**  about  thefe  myfteries,  and 
to  **  turn  their  minds  diredlily  to  the  ftudy  of 
piety,"  amounted  with  me  to  almoft  a  prohibition, 
from  making  any  farther  advances.  The  refult  how* 
ever  was,  not  to  quit  my  purpofe,  but  to  endea* 
vour  to  make  the  beft  ufe  of  the  advice  in  the 
projicution  of  it  i  "and  particularly  to  avoid  all  rafi 
curiofity  in  my  reiearches  into  fubjefte  confeiTedly 
awful,  and  above  all  to  beware  of  disputing  agtUnfi 
God. 

%  5.  Among  many  other  pafTages  which  have 
occurred  in  the  courfe  of  my  reading,  of  iimilar 
tendency,  there  is  one  more,  cxtrafted  from  a 
very  celebrated  author,  with  which  I  ihall  beg 
leave  to  trouble  the  reader.  The  author  I  refer 
to,  is  the  learned,  the  penetrating,  and  fublime 
Saurin.  "  The  queftions,  fays  he,  concerning 
"  thfe  decrees  of  God  are  fo  abftrufe,  that  in  all 
<^  ages  of  the  church,  and  particularly  Hnce  the 
^'  fchifm  of  Felagius,  divines  orthodox  and  he* 
**  terodox  have  employed  all  their  efforts  to  give 
<^  us  a  fyftem  free  from  difficulties,  and  they  have 
**  all  failed  in  their  dejigns.**  —  After  pointing  out 
various  difficulties  attending  the  feveral  fyflems  in 
vogue,  prefaced  with  this  remark,  '*  that  the  fub- 
."  jcd  is  bcfond  the  reach  of  the  human  mind  j"  after 
difcarding  the  fyftem  of  Socinus  and  his  followers, 

which 
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which  tends  not  to  elucidate  (by  denying  the  divine 
preicience)  but  to  fuhvtrt  religion  \  which  tends  ta 
degrade  God  from  his  Deity,  and  the  fcripture 
from  its  infallibitity ;  *  after  difcarding  the  fyftem 
of  Arminius,  which  grants  foreknowledge,  but 
denies  fore*appointment  \  after  (howing,  that  it  is 
inconfiftent  with  itfelf,  that  it  does  not  fquare  with 
fcripture,  that  it  tends  not  to  lefTen  the  difficulties, 

in 

•  ^hefyfitm  ^SociNUS  and  his  fottowers :"]  "  But  the  men 
we  oppofe  do  not  much  refpe^  the  decifions  of  fcripture. 
The  principle  to  which  all  this  fyftem  tends,  is,  that  nafon  it 
to  decide  on  the  do6b:ines  of  fcripture,  and  not  that  the  doc* 
trines  of  fcripture  are  to  dire£l  reafon.  This  principle  once 
granted,  slU  the  do^ines  of  our  faith  are  fubverted,  as  expenetic§ 
proves.  See  into  what  raih  declarations  this  principle  hath  con* 
dufiedSociNus  and  his  followers.  What  decifion  of  fcripture, 
what  docbioe  of  faith,  what  truth  however  eflablifhed,  repeated 
and  enforced,  hath  it  not  allured  them  to  deny  ?  The  bondage  of 
the  human  will  feems  to  deftroy  the  nature  of  man  :  this  bondage 
oraft  be  denied.  But  the  do6lrine  of  abfolute  decrees  feems  to  dif- 
i^ree  with  the  liberty  of  man :  thefe  abfolute  decrees  muil  be 
denied.  But  the  foreknowledge  of  God  cannot  be  allowed  with- 
out  the  do£bine  of  decrees  :  the  foreknowledge  of  God  muil  be 
denied.  But  a  thoufand  prophecies  prove  this  prefclence :  the 
myftical  fenfe  of  thefe  prophecies  muft  be  denied.  But  Jefus 
Chrift  hath  verified  them  :  then  Jefus  Chriil  mufl  be  denied,  his 
titles,  his  attributes,  his  works,  his  worfhip,  his  fatisfa^on,  hit 
divinity,  his  union  to  God,  his  incarnation,  mufl  all  be  denied : 
ht  mufl  be  made  a  mere  man,  a  prophet,  a  teacher  diilinguifhed 
/rom  others  only  by  fome  extraordinary  talents  :  the  whole  fyfldn 
cf  the  gofpel,  of  falvation,  and  of  redemption  mud  be  denied. 
To  follow  thefe  ideas,  my  brethren,  is  to  tumble  from  precipice  to 
precipice,  without  knowing  where  we  fhall  Hop."  SAURin't 
Sermons,  Vol.  V.  Serm.  xi.  EngL  p.  299. 

It  muft  he  allowed,  however,  that  fome  of  the  modem 
SociNiAKS,  or,  as  they  afied  to  be  called,  Unitarians ^  efpoufe 
the  fentiment  of  philofophical  neceffity,  which  implies  the  divine 
prefcience  in  the  fullell  fenfe. 
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in  cafting  any  light  on  the  ways  of  providence,  ia 
filling  up  any  of  the  depths  which  abforb  our  im- 
perfedt  rcafoij,  and,  in  a  word,  is  fubjeft  to  the 
very  fame  difficulties  as  that  of  predeftination  j  f 

^fter 

+  7X^  fyfl^^  ^  Arminius,  *whtch  deniii  fwe-affotntmnU ;] 
"  Although  it  is  never  our  cullom  to  envenom  controvcrfy, 
and  to  tax  people  with  hcrefy  for  not  being  of  our  opinion  ;  tho* 
we  would  rather  reconcile  oppofite  opinions,  tlufn  triumph  in  re- 
futing them ;  yet  we  cannot  help  making  three  reflexions. 

1.  «  We  affirm  that  this  fyftcm  is  inconfiftent  with  itfcif, 
that  the  dodrine  of  prefcicncc  fuppofcs  that  of  predeftination,  and 
vnlt(s  we  deny  that  God  forefaw  our  falvation,  we  are  obliged 
by  our  own  thcfis  ta  affirm  that  he  prcdcftinated  us  to  it.  I  grant 
thefe  is  a  fenfe*  in  which  it  is  true  that  to  forefee  a  thing  is  differ- 
ent from  determining  to  bring  it  to  pafs  :  but  there  is  another  fenfe* 
in  which  to  forefee  and  to  fore-appoint  is  one  and  the  fame  thing. 
—  Let  us  fuppofe  that  before  the  creation  of  this  world  God  had 
fubfiftcd  alone,  with  one  other  fpirit  fuch  as  you  pleafe  to  ima- 
gine. Suppofe,  when  God  had  formed  the  plan  oi  the  world, 
he  had  ^communicated  it  to  this  fpirit  that  fubfifted  with  him* 
Suppofe,  that  God  who  formed  the  plan,  and  the  intelligence  to 
whom  he  had  communicated  it,  had  both  forefeen  that  fome  men 
of  this  world  would  be  faved,  and  others  loft ;  do  you  not  perceive, 
that  there  would  have  been  an  eifential  difference  between  the 
prcfcience  of  God,  and  the  prefcience  of  the  fpirit  we  have 
imagined  ?  The  foreknowledge  of  this  laft  would  not  have  had  any 
influence  either  over  the  falvation,  or  deftjufUon  of  mankind ; 
becaufe  this  fpirit  would  have  foreknown,  and  that  would  have 
been  all :  but  is  not  the  foreknowledge  of  God  of  anotlier  kind  ? 
Is  that  a  fpeculativc,  idle,  and  uninfluential  knowledge  ?  He  not 
only  forefaw  that  man  being  free  would  make  a  good  or  ill  ufe  of 
his  liberty,  but  he  gave  him  that  liberty.  To  forefee  and  to  fore- 
appoint  in  God  is  only  oi^e  and  the  fame  thing. 

2.  "  The  fyftem  of  bare  prcfcience  doth  not  fquare  with  fcrip- 
ture,  which  clearly  cftablifti^  the  doftrine  of  predeftination.  — 
I  am  aware  of  what  is  objeX^.  It  is  faid,  that  we  make  phantoms 
to  combat,  that  the  meaning  of  St.  Paul  (Rom.  ix.«-*zi.)  is  dear, 

that 
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after  difcarding  the  fy ftem  of  the  Supralapfarians^ 
which*  according  to  him,  dates,  that  God  refolved  to 
puniih  fuch  and  fuch  perfons,  not  becaufe  he  forefav 
they  would  fin,  but  he  refolved  they  ihould  fin  that 

he 

that  the  end  he  had  in  view  puts  the  matter  out  of  doubts  and 
that  his  end  hath  no  relation  to  abfolute  decrees,  much  lefs  did  he 
dciign  to  eftabliih  them.    The  apoiUe  had  laid  down  this  pofition^ 
that  the  gofpel  would  hereafter  be  the  ovlj  ceconomy  of  falvation, 
and  coo^uently  that  an  adherence  to  the  Levitical  inftitution 
would  be  fatal.     The  Jews  objeft  to  this,  for  they  could  not  com- 
prehend how  an  adherence  to  a  divine  inflitution  could  lead  to 
perdition.     St.  Paul  anfwers  thefe  complaints,  by  telling  them 
that  God  had  a  right  to  annex  his  grace  to  what  conditions  he 
thought  proper,  and  that  the  Jews,  having  rqecled  the  Meifiah* 
who  brought  laJvktion  to  them,  had  no  reafon  to  complain,  becaufe 
God  had  deprived  them  of  a  covenant,  the  conditions  of  which 
they  had  not  performed.     According  to  thefe  divines  this  is  all  the 
myftcry  of  thefe  chapters.  —  But  how  can  this  be  fuppofcd  to  coa- 
tain  the  whole  defign  of  the  apoftle  ?  —  Hear  his  anfwers.    Beftrt 
thf  children  njctre  horn^  before  they  had  done  either  good  or  ewilj  that  tht 
purfofe  of  God  according  to  eledion  might  fiand^  hej'aithy  The  eider  Jhall 
Jer*ve  the  younger,    Jacob  ha^ve  J  lovedy  but  Efau  hofve  I  hated,  Invill 
have  mercy  on  tuhom  Jfwi//  have  mercy,  and  I  ivill  have  comfajpon  en 
vchom  Ivntthaive  compajffion.     The  fcripture  faith  to  Pharaoh^  For 
fhij  furfofe  have  1  raifed  thee  up^  that  I  might  make  my  power  knovm. 
He  hath  mercy  on  v: horn  he  vuill  have  mercy ^  andvshom  he<willhe 
kardeneth.     Who  art  thou  ivho  replieji  againfi  GodT  Shall  the  thing 
formed  ftrf  to  him  thatfo>rmed  itj  Why  hafi  thou  made  me  thus  ?  Hath 
'  not  the  potter  pov^er  over  thi  clay^  of  the  fame  lump  to  make  one  veffel 
to  honour y  and  another  to  difhonour  f  What  ifGodvuilling  tojhovo  his 
vorathj  and  to  make  his  povaer  knovcnj  endures  with  much  long-fuffer- 
ing  the  veffels  ofvorath  prepared  to  defiruBion,     In  all  thefe  anfweri 
St.  Paul  hath  rccourfe  to  the  decrees  of  God.— Thus  the  fyftcm  of 
prcfcience  without  predeilination  doth  not  agree  with  fcripture. 

3.  '*  WeaHc  —  What  is  this  fy flem  good  for  ?  Does  it  call  an7 
light  on  the  ways  of  providence  ?  Docs  it  fill  up  any  of  the  depths, 

which 
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he  might  damn  them  j  after  difcarding  all  thefc 
fyftems,  and  explaining,  in  a  few  words,  that  of  the 
reformed  churches,*  he  adds:  "  Hereupon  if  you 
"  aflc  how  it  happens  that  of  two  men  to  whom 

"  Chrift 

which  abforb  our  impcrfcft  rcafon  ?  In  a  word,  is  it  not  fubjcfl  to 
the  very  fame  difficulties  as  that  of  prcdcftmation  ?  Thofe  difficul- 
ties arc  the  following :  How  could  a  God  fuprcmely  good  crtaf 
men,  who  he  knew  muft  be  fome  day  infinitely  miferable  ?  How 
could  a  God  infinitely  holy  permit  fin  to  enter  the  world  ?  How  itf 
it  that  a  God  of  infinite  love  to  jufiice^  doth  not  beftow  on  all 
mankind  fuccour  fufficient  to  render  them  perfcftly  holy  ?  How 
came  it  to  pafsi  that  a  God,  who  declares  he  nmuld  have  all mtn  to 
htfavid^  did  not  reveal  his  will  for  the  fpace  of  four  thoufand 
years  to  any  but  the  finglc  nation  of  the  Jews  ?  How  is  it,  that  at 
this  prefent  time,  he  doth  not  extend  our  conquefts  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth,  that  we  might  carry  thither  the  light  of  chriftianity, 
preach  the  gofpd  in  idolatrous  climes,  and  the  mofques  of  Moham- 
med? How  doth  he  afford  life,  and  health,  and  llrength,  and 
courage,  and  opportunity  to  a  creature,  while  he  profecutes  black 
and  honible  crimes,  which  make  nature  tremble  ?  Thefe  arc  great 
difficulties  in  providence.    Let  any  one  inform  us  of  a  fyilcm  with- 
out them,  and  we  are  ready  to  embrace  it :  but  in  the  fyftem 
now  before  us  all  thefe  difficulties  are  contained,  and  fhould  we 
grant  its  advocates  all  they  require,  they  would  be  obliged  how- 
ever to  exclaim  with  us  on  the  borders  of  the  ways  of  God»  O 
thedipthP^     Ibid,  300— 305. 

•  Mr.  Saurin's  akridgmnU  of  the  refimui ioBrint  r^  «*  We 
believe  that  God  from  a  principle  of  goodnefs  created  man- 
kind— that  it  was  agreeable  to  his  wifdom  to  form  man  free 
—that  the  root  of  mmkind,  Adam,  our  unhappy  father,  abufed 
his  liberty— that  his  defcendants  have  added  to  their  natural 
depravity,  and  to  the  fins  of  their  anceHors,  many  crimes  of 
their  own  —  that  a  conduA  fo  monfirous  rendered  parents  and 
children  worthy  of  eternal  mifery,  fo  that  without  violating  the 
laws  of  jufiice  God  might  for  ever  puniih  both—  that  having 
forefcen  from  all  eternity  thefe  misfortunes,  he  refolved  from  all 

eternity 
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*^  Chrift  is  preached,  the  one  receives  and  the 
other  rejeds  him  ?  we  anfwer  with  St.  Paul,  this 
difference  is,  that  the  purpofe  of  God  according  t^ 
"  iliSion  might  fiand.  If  you  afik  again.  Whence 
*^  comes  this  choice,  how  is  it  that  Goo  choofes  to 
^*  give  his  Spirit,  and  to  difplay  his  mercy  to  one, 
**  and  that  he  choofes  to  make  the  other  a  vidim  of 
**  his  juftice  ?  We  anfwer,  God  hath  mercy  on  whom 
*'  he  will  have  mercf^  and  whom  he  will  he  hardeneth^ 
that  is,  leaveth  him  to  his  own  infenfibility.  '  If 
you  inquire  further,  how  God  can,  without  injur- 
ing his  holinefi,  leave  a  man  to  his  own  hardneis  ? 
We  reply,  that  God  is  mafter  of  his  creature, 
^^  and  that  the  f  otter  hath  power  over  the  clay,  of  the 
*^  fame  Utmp  to  make  one  vejfelunto  honour^  and  another 
**  tmto  diflumour.  If  you  ftill  demand.  What 
then  is  the  ufe  of  our  miniftry,  and  what  right 
hath  God  to  complain  that  fo  many  iinners  per* 
fift  in  impenitence,  fince  he  hath  refblved  to 
•*  leave  them  in  it  ?  To  this  we  anfwer,  Wha  art 
*^  thou  that  repliefi  againfi  God?  Shall  the  thing  formed 
'^  faj  to  him  thai  formed  it^  Why  hafi  thou  made  me 
«  thmV 

^^  Kfxxx  all  thefe  queftions,  ihould  you  appeal  to 
^^  our  confciences  to  know  whether  our  own  anfwers 
^'  fully  iatisfy  ourfelves;  whether  our  arguments 

"may 

eternity  to  take  from  this  unworthy  mafs  of  condemned  creatures  a 
certain  number  of  men  to  be  faved — that  for  them  he  fent  his  Soa 
into  the  world— that  he  grants  them  hu  Spirit  to  apply  the  benefit! 
of  the  death  of  his  Son  —  and  that  this  Spirit  condudb  them  by  the 
hearing  of  the  word  to  fan^Ufication»  and  from  fandUfication  to 
•temal  felicity.  This,  in  a  few  words,  is  the  fyftem  of  our 
churches."    IM.  308. 
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*^  may  not  be  turned  againft  us ;  whether  the  ob- 
^  jedions  we  have  made  againft  others  do  not  feem 
<^  to  conclude  againft  ourlelves ;  and  whether  the 
^  fyftem  we  have  propofed  to  you  appear  to  our- 
^  felves  free  from  difficulty  ^  to  this  we  reply  by 
^^  putting  our  finger  upon  our  mouth :  we  acJtnotV' 
^  kJge  otar  ignorance :  we  cannot  rend  the  vail  under 
*^  which  God  hath  concealed  his  myfteries :  we 
*^.  declare,  that  our  end  in  choofing  this  fubjeft 
*^  was  lefs  to  remove  difficulties  than  to  prefs  them 
**  home,  and  by  thefe  means  to  make  you  feel  the 
^^  toleration  which  chrtftians  mutually  owe  to  one 
^^  another  on  this  article.  It  was  with  this  view 
^^  tiiat  we  led  you  to  the  brink  of  this  abyfs  of  God, 
^  and  endeavoured  to  engage  you  to  exclaim  here, 
^  as  well  as  on  the  borders  of  other  abyfTes,  O  fhe 
•*  depth  of  the  riehes  both  of  the  wifdom  and  know* 
**  I^ge  of  God !  How  unjearchabk  are  his  judgments^ 
*^  and  his'WOfS  paft  finding  oHt !  ^ 

*'  The  decree  is  impenetrable.  The  book  of 
*^  life  is  fealed.-^^  A  little  lefs  fpeculation  and  more 
pradice.  Let  us  become  lefs  curious,  and  try 
to  be  more  holy.  Let  us  leave  God  to  arrange 
^^  his  own  decrees,  and  for  our  parts  let  us  arrange 
our  anions,  and  regulate  our  lives.  Do  not  fay. 
If  I  be  prededinated  to  falvation,  I  ihall  be  faved 
without  endeavouring.  You  would  be  wicked 
to  make  this  objedion ;  for  although  you  are 
perfuaded  that  your  dajfs  are  numbered^  yet  you 
^'  do  not  omit  to  eat  and  drink^  and  take  care  of 
"  your  health.  In  this  manner  you  fhould  ad:  in 
**  regard  to  your  falvation. 

"And 
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*•  And  wc,  minifters  of  Jefas  Chrift,  what  is 

**  our  duty  ?  Why  are  wc  Tent  to  this  people  ?  Is 

«*  it  to  fathom  the  decrees  of  predeftination  and  rc- 

«*  probation  ?* — Muft  this  be  the  principal  ful^eft 

**  of  our  fermons  ? .  God  forbid  we  fhould  fo  ill 

•«  underftand  the  end  of  our  miniftry !  — Let  us 

•<  think  of  the  account  we  muft  give  to  the  mafter 

**  who  fcnt  us.     Let  us  take  care  that  he  doth  not 

**  fey  to  us  in  the  great  day  of  judgment.  Get  ye 

**  behind  me,  ye  refraftory  iervants  I  I  fent  you  to 

«*  make  the  church  holy,  and  not  render  it  difputa- 

^*  tious  •,  to  confirm  my  eleft,  and  not  to  engage 

**  them  in  attempts  to  penetrate  the  myfteries  of 

^*  e\e€dot\  \  to  announce  my  laws,  and  not  to  fathom 

•*  my  decrees. 

*«  This  fubjcd  addreffeth  itfelf  to  you,  rafli 
^*  divine,  you  who  perplex  your  mind  by  trying  to 
**  comprehend  incomprehcnfible  truths,  to  you 
^^  whofe  audacious  difpoiition  obliges  you  to  run 
«^  into  one  of  theie  two  extremes,  either  to  embrace 
•*  error,  or  to  render  truth  doubtful  by  the  manner 
•*  of  explaining  it.  For  underftand,  my  brethren, 
^  die  man  who  rgefts  a  truth  becaufe  he  cannot 
*^  comprehend  it,  and  he  who  would  fully  compre- 
^  hend  before  he  receives  it,  both  fin  from  the 
^  feme  principle,  neither  underftands  the  limits  of 
*'  the  human  mind.  Thefe  two  extremes  are  alike 
^  dangerous.  Certainly,  on  the  one  hand,  we 
**  muft  be  very  ralh,  we  muft  entertain  very 
<^  diminutive  ideas  of  an  infinite  God,  we  muft  be 
<•  very  litdc  verfed  in  fcience,  to  admit  only  prin- 
^^  ciples  which  have  no  difficulty,  and  to  regard 
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*^  the  depth  of  a  fuljeft  as  a  charafter  of  falfehood. 
^^  What!  a  miferable  creature,  an  ignorant  crea* 
<^  tare,  a  creature  that  doth  not  know  itfelf,  would 
'^  know  the  decrees  of  Goo,  and  rejed  them  if 
**  they  be  unfathomable !  But,  on  the  other  hand^ 
^^  we  muft  have  very  narrow  views,  we  muft  have 
<^  a  very  weak  mind,  we  muft  know  very  little  of 
^^  the  defigns  of  God,  not  to  feel  any  difficulty,  to 
^*  find  every  thing  clear,  not  to  fuipend  our  judg* 
ment  upon  any  thing,  to  pretend  not  only  to 
perceive  the  truth  of  a  myftery  but  to  go  to  the 
bottom  of  it.  Infignificant  man  !  Feel  thy  di* 
minutivenefs.  Cover  thyfelf  with  duft,  and  leam 
of  the  greateft  of  divines  to  ftop  where  you 
ought  to  ftop,  and  to  cry  on  the  brink  of  the 
**  ocean,  O  the  depth !"  J 

I  was  induced  to  tranicribe  thefe  excellent  paflages 
as  peculiarly  well  calculated  to  anfwer  two  valuable 
purpofes ;  to  ferve,  firft,  as  a  proper  check  upon 
myfelfand  others  ^  and,  fecondly,  as  afeafonable 
admonition  to  the  reader,  that  if  he  do  not  find  all 
his  doubts  and  icruples  removed  in  the  following 
pages,  refpeding  feme  of  thefe  adorable  depths^  he 
may  be  prepared  to  make  due  allowances.  And 
happy  will  it  be /or  author  and  reader  when  a  fenfe 
of  ignorance,  and  of  the  limits  of  human  under* 
(landing,  leads  to  devout  adoration.  This  is  true 
wifdom.  From  the  very  ruins  of  our  nature,  we 
are  enabled,  by  adopting  fuch  a  method,  to  form 
an  afcending  ftep  in  the  divine  life. 

$6.  In 
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^  6.  lA  tlid  pages  of  this  Volume  tt  is  my  defign^ 
—waiter  (chap,  i.)  explainti^  the  principal  terms  relat- 
ing to  our  fubjeft,  with  fuitable  remarks^-^to  give 
(chap.  ii«)  a  view  of  the  equitabk  moral  government 
of  God,  with  refpeft  to  mankind ; — and  then  (chap, 
iii*)  a  view  cS fovereign  grace  ;-— after  vrfaich  the  way 
will  be  prepared  to  examine  (chap,  xv.)  the  Ainda^ 
mental  principles  of  the  Arminian  fyjlem^  and  par- 
ticularly thofc  of  Dr.  WhitAy  on  the  Fire  Points, 
and  Mr.  Fletcher's  controverfial  writings.  In 
the  CONCLUSION  will  be  ihewn,  at  ibme  length, 
how  thefe  leading  principles  are  calculated  to  expofe 
a  number  of  ^her  erroneous  opinions^  and  their  con- 
fequent  adntitagc  in  reference  to  morals  and  religion. 
This  is  the  general  plan  :  but  before  I  launch  my 
fxnall  bark  into  this  great  fea  of  difficulties,  where 
dangerous  rocks  lie,  on  which  greater  and  ftronger 
veflels  than  mine  have  been  fplit  > — let  me  make  a 
fi>lemn  paufe,  and  for  a  few  moments  indulge  that 
difpofition  to  which  all  theological  and  moral 
iavefligations  ought  to  be  fubfervient. 

§  7.  Contemplating  the  bleiTed  God,  I  behold  an 
ocean  unfathomable  and  without  fliore  !  But  what 
am  I  ?— Let  me  a(k  myfelf  a  few  queftions.  Canfi 
thm^  worm  of  the  earth,  by  fearching  find  out  God  ? 
canfi,  thou^  fluttering  moth,  find  out  the  Almighty  unto 
perfeSian  ?  a  perfc(Sion  high  as  heaven  :  what  canfi 
thou  do  ?  deeper  than  hell ;  what  canft  thou  know  ?^ 
There  is  nofiarching  of  his  under/landing.^ 

C  It 
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It  is  no  wonder  that  my  conceptions  of  an  infinite 
Spirit^  and  his  tranfcendent  -  perfedions^  fhould  be 
inadequate ;  for  it  is  but  a  fmall  part  of  his  ways  I 
can  underftand.  And  if  his  ways  are  paft  finding 
outj  if  his  exprefled  judgments  are  unfearchable^ 
what  muft  be  his  fecret  counfels  ?  Who  hath  known 
the  mind  of  the  Lord?  or  who  hath  been  his  coun^ 
fellor  ?  For  ofhim^  and  through  hiniy  and  to  him  are 
all  things.     To  whom  be  glory  Jor  ever  /• 

Yetj,  that  my  foul  be  without  knowledge  is  not 
good.  This  is  life  eternal^  experimentally  to  know 
thee  the  only  true  God,  and  Jcfus  Chrift  whom 
thou  hafi;  fent.  Thy  children  have  an  unSion  froni 
the  Holy  One  to  know  the  indications  of  thy  will. 
Thofe  who  /ear  thee  are  favoured  with  a  fecret 
unknown  to  others,  and  thou  wilt  Jhow  them  thy 
covenant.f  What  was  my  intelleft  given  me  for, 
but  eminently  for  the  purpofe  of  contemplating, 
with  reverence  and  attention,  thy  glorious  nature 
and  perfections,  the  fublime  movements  of  thy 
providence,  and  the  fublimer  operations  and  efiFefts 
of  thy  grace  ?  How  fliall  I  intelligently  adore  and 
love  that  God,  of  whofe  equity  as  a  Governor,  and 
of  whofe  rights  as  a  Sovereign,  I  have  no  fettled 
conceptions  ? 

This,  O  my  Creator,  I  underfland,  that  thou 
art  ALL,  and  I  am  nothing.  On  this  condition  I 
exift,  that  I  confider  myfelf  as  nothing  and  vanity. 
The  moment  I  begin  to  think  myfelf  fomething 
without  thee,  I  fland  condemned.  O  nothings  be 
(liil  for  a  few  moments  of  that  vain  life  which  thou 

fpcndcfl 
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fpendeft  as  a  fliadow ;  lofe  thy  (elf  in  iblemn  filence ; 
be  wholly  abfbrbed  iti  the  greatnefs  of  Goo.  O ! 
the  real  happineis  of  filf- annihilation.  And  as  no- 
thing can  be  more  happy,  fo  nothing  can  be  more 
equitable;  more  conformable  to  eternal  reftitude. 

Divine  grace  alone  can  fubdue  the  fwellings  and 
proud  boaftings  of  the  heart.  When  the  creature 
claims  any  power,  be  it  of  the  will  or  any  other  fa- 
culty, to  do  the  leaft  good^  without  the  aid  of  him 
who  /aid.  Without  me  ye  can  do  nothings  it  fets  up  an 
idol,  and  offers  incenfe  to  it.  This  idol  is  felfm  O 
vanity,  O  noihing^  how  blind  art  thou  to  thy  nature ! 
Thou  canft  no  more  a£i  well  without  God,  than 
thou  couldft  form  a  body  or  create  a  foul. 

But  though  we  have  no  power  to  do  right,  we 
have  power  of  our  own  to  do  wrongs  if  he  keep  us 
in  exiftence ;  a  man  has  power  to  rob  God  of  his 
due,  to  commit  idolatry,  to  withdraw  delight  and 
affedion  from  him.  And  is  this  a  power  to  boaft 
of?  What  good  am  I  poflefled  of,  what  good  have 
I  done,  which  thou  didft  QOt  furniih  me  with,  or 
prompt  me  to  ?  None  at  all.  Think  properly, 
and  thou  mlt  find — not  the  leaft  imaginabUm  O 
my  Creator,  Saviour,  and  Sandtifier,  keep  me 
from  the  evil  to  which  every  created  nature  is  un- 
avoidably prone,  but  from  which,  by  fovereign 
interpofitions,  thou  canft  effeftually  preferve  me. 

I  befeech  thee,  fovereign  Lord,  let  no  falfehood 
of  any  kind  be  permitted  to  drop  from  my  pen  to 
thy  difbonour ;  while  I  humbly  join  with  thy  fer- 
vants  Ezekiel  and  Paul  to  difprove  the  impious 

C  2  charge. 
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charge,  imd  reiaave  the  fynl  calamay,  which  jb 
Tirtualljr  uttemt  hj  ouuiy  pf  thy  prc^i^ng  people^ 
ndiofiy;  ^^  If  God  hath  decreed  to  beftpw  more 
<<  gtaoe  u{ion  one  than  upon  anodicr*  Us  vfoys  mt 
^^  net  e^nal:  if  I  hare  no  pover  to  convert  aiyfelf, 
«<  ivfy  ihsh  he  ytt  find  fatdiV^^ljA  this  cflbrt, 
fincerely  intended,  hoviever  weak,  ftand  as  a  monu- 
ment for  GoD»  againft  the  idoktttoua  fetfifliacft  of 
every  creature. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    I. 

ContaiiuDg  an  explanation  of  the  principal  terms 
rdaiing  to  the  fuljeft  under  confideration* 

§  u  InirBktSiM.  §  2.  the  term  SQ0iTy  defined. 
§  3,  4.  And  further  liberated.  §  5,  7he  term 
ao¥»itBiGKTT  Jic^^ii  §  6.  ExploMtofy  remarks. 
5  7.  Some h^oHies  offovereign  a&s.  §  8*  Amoral 
AOBNT  de/med.  §  9.  /!P^/  /Xi>^/  itr^  effenthl  to  an 
duwadeilk  moral  agent  in  aftate  of  original  proha^ 
Han.  §  MO.  Moral  evil,  or  fin^  d^ned  andex^ 
flahud.  f  II.  That  liberty  which  is  effential  to 
moral i^emsm  §  it.  The  difierent  kinds  efnecegity 
to  tahick  a  moral  agent  isfuhjeff. 

5  I.  TTAVING  occafion,  in  this  EfTay,  to  treat 
JlJ.  of  Eftiity  and  Sovereignty^  and  a  variety 
of  fubjedts  connoft^  with  thefe  leading  thoughts, 
f  elating  to  moral  agency  and  moral  eviU  liberty  and 
neeefity'j  it  may  be  proper  in  the  firft  place,  to 
define  and  explain  thefe  terms  with  care  i  for  it  can- 
not be  doubted,  that  much  ambiguity  and  mifun- 
derilanding  have  been  the  effed  of  omiffions  of  this 
kmd,  eijpecially  when  fubjedts  (b  abftrufe,  and  (b 
much  controverted,  have  bee^n  the  matter  of  dif* 
cu/fion. 

§  2.  By  the  term  **  equity"  I  underftand  much 
the  iame  thing  as  is  commonly  meant  by  the  words 

C  3  «  diftriblitive 
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*'  diftributive  juftice;"  and  which  in  its  exerciie, 
denotes,  "  a  giving  unto  all  their  due.**  That  God 
poiTeiTes  a  principle  of  equhy  is  almoft  felf-evident; 
for,  if  he  be  not  equitable,  he  is  not  podeiTed  of 
redtitude ;  and  if  not  poiTefTed  of  re<%itude,  he  is 
not  perfeft ;  and  if  not  perfedt,  he  is  not  God,  and 
vice  ver/d.  There  is  not,  there  cannot  be,  any  in* 
juftice  with  God.  He  is  the  rock^  his  work  is  perfeS  % 
for.  aU  his  ways  are  judgment :  a  God  of  truths  and 
without  iniquity  J  juft  and  right  is  he  J*  Is  God  unrigh^ 
teous  who  takcl^  vengeance?  how  then  ihall  he 
judge  the  world  ?  The  Judge  of  the  whole  earth 
ihall  do  rights  and  nothing  but  what  is  right  %  that 
18,  by  giving  to  all  their  due^  he  will  wrong  no  man 
in  his  matter • — Whether,  therefore,  the  objeS  of 
this  equity  be  God  himfelf,  or  the  creature  he  hath 
made,  he  gives  to  all  to  the  utmoft  extent  of  what 
they  can,  in  fruth^  claim.  And  in  proportion  as  We 
are  equitable^  we  (hall  give  to  God  the  things  that 
are  God's,  and  to  the  creatures  the  things  that  are 
theirs* 

» 

§  3.  Further  to  illuftrate  the  Definition,  and  to 
prevent  miftake,  it  is  needful  here  to  obferve  the 
following  particulars : 

I.  A  thing  is  properly  dhe  from  one  Being  to 
another,  when  there  is  a  true  ground  of  claim.  Thus 
in  whatever  point  one  has  a  true  ground  of  claim 
on  God,  that  perfe(5tion  of  his  nature  which  we  caiil 
t(^uity  engages  to  grant  it  \  but  when  no  fuch  ground 
exids,  the  engagement  ceafes. 

fi.  God 

•  Dcut.  xxxji.  4. 
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s.  God  owes  to  him/elf  every  thing  that  does 
not  imply  imperfedion  or  contradidion  ^  or,  which 
atnoants  to  the  £une  thing,  he  can  do  nothing  in- 
confiftent  with  his  own  infinite  excellence  and  real 
dignity.  Whatever  is  of  him,  is  due  to  him.  This 
is  the  rational  caufe  of  all  thankfgiving  and  praife 
on  earth  and  in  heaven  :  Thou  art  worthy  ^  O  Lord^  to 
receive  gloiy  and  honour  and  power  \  for  thou  haft 
created  ail  t/of^Sj  and  for  thy  pleafure  they  are  and  were 
created  \'Skffii^^  andglory^  and  wifdom^  and  thankf 
giving^  and  honour^  and  power ^  and  mighty  be  unto  our 
God  for  ever  and  ever.* 

3.  God  owes  to  a  creature^  as  fuch,  nothing ;  for 
the  very  idea  b/deri  ration  and  abfolute  dependence, 
which  are  eflential  to  a  creature,  excludes  all  claim 
on  the  Creator  for  being  itielf,  and  confequently  for 
any  of  its  enjoyments.  Who  hath  firft  given  unto 
the  Lord,  that  he  may  be  recompenfed  again  ?  If 
I  be  wickedj  woe  unto  me  i  and  if  I  be  righteous^  yet 
mil  I  not  lift  up  my  head. 

4.  God  owes  (and  it  is  all  he  owes)  to  an  account^ 
eible  creature^  as  fuch,  that  he  ihould  be  poilefled  of 
inteUeSy  willj  and  freedom  \  and  (hould  have  for  his 
choice  objeSs  fuitable  to  his  wants.  I  do  not  fay, 
that  the  prefervation  of  his  being  is  due  to  him ; 
becaufe  if  that  be  not  preferved,  accountableneis 
expires  with  it.  That  a  creature  poflefled  of  fenfa- 
don,  with  a  capacity  and  liableneis  to  perpetual 
fbffering,  to  a  degree  worfe  than  non-exiftence,  or 
in  any  degree  as  a  penal  evil,  fhould  be  accountable^ 
and  yet  deftitute  of  intelleilj  will^  and  liberty ^  appears 
inconfiftent  with  all  true  grounds  of  juftice.     And, 

C  4  though 
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though  poflefling  theie  powers,  if  he  has  to  choofe 
cnly  fuch  objeds  as  are  utterly  unfuitaUe  to  his 
wants,  (and  having  an  aftive  principle  of  voliticHi 
he  muft  choofe  fomething)  he  is  unavoidably  neceC* 
fitated,  from  his  make  and  circumftances,  to  be 
always  miferable;  which  is  inconfiftent  with  all 
proper  views  of  equity. — And  is  it  not  felf*evident, 
that  whatever  the  accountable  creature  enjoys  more 
than  this,  is  not  a  matter  of  right  but  of  favour  ? 

§  4.  When  I  fay  that  equity  requires  the  giving 

to  every  one  his  due^  the  meaning  is  not,  that  the 

rigid  operation  of  mere  equity  can  in  no  cafe  be 

fufpended;  but,  that  the  creature  has  no  ground 

of  claim  againft  that  iteration.     Though  the  crea* 

tare  in /of e  from  ftfffering  any  thing  iui  what  ftridly 

is  its  due  \  yet.  It  does  not  bind  Got^  againft  fuch 

ads  of  favour,  contrary  to  our  deferts,  as  may 

fecur^Land  illuftrate,  in  the  manner  of  conferring 

them,  the  honour  of  his  exteniive  government. 

For  inftance,  no  offender  can  elaim^  on  the  fcore  of 

mere  equity,  the  pardon  of  (in;    this,  however, 

does  not  hinder,  but  that  he  may,  in  an  honourable 

manner,    forgive  (in.     This  muft  be  granted,  if 

there  be  meriy  in  God«    Hence  Juftice  thus  viewed, 

taken  not  ftridly  on  both  fides  the  line  of  reditude, 

if  I   may  fo  exprefs  myfelf,  but  guarding  only 

againft  the  injuring  of  the  creature,  and  referving  a 

mode  of  doing  it  good  contrary  to  its  demerit,  has 

been  defined  by  fomc,  "  Goodncfs,  diftributcd  with 

wifdom  i  or,  goodncfs  attempered  with  wifdom.**  * 

And 

♦  Vid.  Stappeiii  Inflitut.  Theol.  vol.  I. cap.  iii.  $  dlxvi. 
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And  what  is  mercy  but  the  over-ruling  of  ftrift 
equity,  for  the  good  of  the  utideierving  creature^ 
in  a  inanner  cofififteot  with  its  real  honour. 

This  account  of  equity  being  hund  only  on  am 
JUe  of  th€  line  of  reditude^  muft  be  admitted  i 
oiherwife  it  would  inevitably  follow,  that  God  had 
a  tight  to  give  exiftence  to  a  moral  fyftem,  which 
from  its  very  nature  was  liaik  to   be  deranged^ 
which  derangement  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  over* 
rule  for  the  final  happineis  of  any  one  ofl^ender, 
wbkh  is  abfiird.     And  yet,  as  the  failure  of  the 
creature  was  mturaify  followed  with  a  lofs  of  favour 
and  paiAfttH  femorfe ;  and  equity  required  that  the 
penal  Aodhm  (which  either  explicitly  or  tacitly  be^^ 
longs  to  every  law)  (houkl  follow  the  tran^reffion 
of  the  law ;  we  muft  conclude,  that  the  office  of 
ibverdgn  mercy  does  not  confift  in  the  difannulling 
OT  amiilulatson  of  die  claims  of  equity,  but  in  find- 
ing and  appointing  an  expedient,   a  reconciling 
me^m,  whereby  its  claims  are  granted  and  yet 
die  offender  is  not  bound  over  to  fufier.    CMJi 
ha$k  redeiMuS  us  from  the  curfs  of  ths  law^  beif^  madi 
#  iurfifor  us.*    Thanks  h  to  God  for  his  w^eakatk 


§  5«  By  the  term  ^^  fovereigntyj'*  1  underftand, 
«<  God's  etbfohtti  right  to  will  and  to  do  whatever  is 
not  inconfiftent  with  his  own  eflence,  intelleA,  and 
fixed  purpofe."  After  the  aftual  exiftence  of  the 
mundane  fyftem,  a  thing  may  be  incompatible  with 
the  divine  purpofe^  and  therefore  no  proper  objeft 
of  fovereignty,  though  originally  not  incompatible 

with 

*  Gal.  iii.  13. 
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with  the  divine  nature.  I  faid,  not  inconfiftent 
with  the  divine  "  tffmce^^  as  well  as  "  intetteSi^** 
becaufe,  that  is  the  ultimate  formal  rea(bn  of  all 
ibverelgn  ads.  For  though  no  adts  of  (bvereignty 
can  be  inconfiftent  with  the  divine  tnteOeSli  yet, 
fince  this  reprefents  to  itfelf  all  pqffibksy  the  higheft 
iburce,  the  ultimate  foundation  of  preference,  muft 
be  the  infinitely  good,  wife,  powerful,  and  juft 
Ejfence. '— That  the  blefled  Jehovah  pofleileth  (uch 
"  abfoluti  right /^  needs  no  other  proof  than  this  — 
that  there  lies  no  poffible  ground  of  remonfirance  againft 
it.  In  regard  to  a  moral  fyftem,  as  (uch,  whatever 
is  not  the  effedt  of  equity  muft  of  eottrfe  be  the  effeft 
of  fovereignty;  for  to  thefe  two  principles  every 
things  as  to  the  divine  conduft  towards  fuch  a 
fyftem,  is  ultimately  reducible. 

§  6.  On  this  article  it  may  be  proper,  before  we 
proceed  further,  to  make  the  following  remarks : 

I.  Divine  (bvereignty  cannot  poffibly  extend,  as 
fome  have  affirmed  it  may,  to  the  hurting  of  the 
accountable  creature  beyond  its  demerit,  for  that 
would  be  an  infringement  upon  equity,  an  attribute 
equally  facred  and  inviolable*  However  different, 
therefore,  may  be  the  afpeSls  of  any  divine  at* 
tributes,  when  viewed  in  dHFerent  relations^  they 
can  never  be  inconfiftent  with  each  other,  or  admit 
of  the  leaft  unharmonious  interference.  Wherefore 
(bvereignty  never  hurts,  never  pains,  never  puni/hes 
at  all ;  much  lefs  without  or  beyond  prior  demerit : 
—  Hence  it  follows : 

2.  That 
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2.  That  (bvcrcignty  in  God  never  exerts  itfelf 
but  for  the  good  of  its  objeft.  If  this  "  abfolute 
right*'  be  exerted,  in  any  degree,  for  the  harm  of 
the  accountable  creature,  it  would,  in  the  fame  de« 
gree,  ceafe  to  be  fovereignty,  and  degenerate  into 
injufiice.  Confequently,  as  equity  never  difapproves 
of  the  creature  but  for  what  is  wrong  \  fo,  divine 
fivereignty  is  in  no  cafe  employed  but  for  its  welfare. 
—Hence  alfo, 

3.  The  ferfeU  harmony  of  thefe  divine  attributes, 
properly  under ftood,  in  the  moft  intricate,  and 
otherwife  inexplicable,  ceconomies.  For  inftance, 
fovereignty,  from  its  definition,  is  not  bound  to 
prevent  {in^  or  to  find  an  expedient  to  pardon  it, 
though  it  may.  Alfo  juftice,  pumflnng  the  offender, 
it  is  plain,  dpes  not  oppofe  fovereignty  *,  nor  does  the 
ceqfing  to  punifh  oppofe  juftice^  when  the  grand  ends 
of  moral  government  arc  anfwered. 

4*  In  proportion  as  any  creature  has  no  true 
claim  upon  God,  in  point  of  equity,  all  his  enjoy^ 
ments  muft  be  the  effcft  of  fovereignty.  And,  par- 
ticularly, (to  inftance  only  in  a  few  things)  to  this 
adorable  fburce  we  muft  refer  the  divine  plans^  — 
and  creation^  entirely ;  —  and  a  mixture  of  it  in 
providence^  — and  final  judgment :  —  all  miracles^  — 
every  principle,  aft,  and  degreeofA^//«^,— together 
with  the  refurreilion  of  the  body.  —  On  thefe  par* 
ticulars  let  us  obferve : 

§  7.  I.  When  Jehovah  decretively  adopted  one 
fcheme  of  things,  out  of  aUpoJJibles  which  the  divine 
intelleft  beheld  in  the  alKfufficient  eflence,  it  is  felf- 

evident 
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evident  that  he  exerted  an  aft  of  high  foverrignty. 
He  could  be  under  no  obligation,  except  to  fdmfelfy 
the  infinitely  good  and  wife,  to  caufe  one  poffible 
plan  to  become  the  objed  of  his  porpofe  rather 
than  another.  Who  hath  known  the  mind  of  the 
Lord,  in  this  matter,  that  he  (hould  have  a  coun- 
feUof  ?  He  giveth  not  account  of  any  of  thefe. 
matters ;  it  is  not  r^ht  he  ihoold ;  nor  ti  it  poffible 
for  a  finite  mind  to  comprehend  the  idihnati  nafons 
of  the  divine  pleafnre  and  preference,  Ht  alone, 
who  knows  all  poffible  entities,  all  poffible  Worlds, 
with  all  their  difiRsrences,  relations,  and  fi^l  refiilts, 
and  all  this  at  the  fame  inftant,  can  fathom  the  depth 
of  fovereign  choice,  in  refpedl  of  the  general  pjkui 
itfelf,  or  the  mmtU  of  its  contents  as  to  coexiftence 
and  fucceffion. 

a.  Another  aft  of  fovereignty  was  the  cnaH&n  of 
the  univerfe  *,  by  which  the  divine  purpofe  began 
to  flow  ad  extra.  To  execute  this,  high  and  ftu- 
pendous  aft  he  could  be  under  no  obligation,  ex« 
cept  to  himfelfi  to  fulfil  his  own  wife  decree.  For  his 
mere  fovereign  pleafure  aU  things  now  exijl^  and  wen 
originally  created.^  When,  in  the  beginning,  God 
formed  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  he  made  all  things 
for  him/elf j-f  -—  to  anfwer  the  good  and  wife  pleafure 
of  his  own  predetermined  will.  fFe  were  the  clay^  and 
He  eur  p&tter  \  %  and  hath  not  the  potter  power  over  fhe 
eldyj  of  the  fame  lump  to  make  one  vejel  unto  greater 
honour^  and  another  unto\tk^  or  comparative  dif* 
honour  ?  || 

3*  In 

•  Rcv.iv.  11.    +  Prov.  xvi.  4.    J  Ifa.  Irfv.  8.    ||  Rom.  ix.  2 1 . 
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3»  In  die  work  aad  oonduft  of  providence  fove- 

rdgaty  is  often  interfliixed  with  equky.    God  is 

ttiyler  no  ^rigiiial  obligation  to  any  but  JUmfelf^  to 

pceferve  ix  perpetuate  die  extftence  of  any  creature. 

I  £iy»  «n^iW  obligation  \  becaufe,  if  bis  infinite 

goodnoft  and  un^ring  wUtibm  decreed,   and  his 

condefeenfion  p^omifed  a  proloaged  or  perpetual 

fiefport  of  the  creature ;  there  is  a  fenfe  in  which 

inteUigent  beings  may  be  faid  to  have  a  ground  of 

daim  in  equity  fot  that  fupport ;  and  yet,  even  in 

theie  cafes,  the  obligadon,  properly  fpe^ng,  is  to 

MmfeJf^  his  wiidom  in  declaring,  and  veracity    in 

perftMrming^    He  is  God,  he  is  infinite  truth,  and 

therefore  it  is  his  glory  that  he  cannot  lie  i  and  it  is 

cquaUy  fo,  that  Ae  cannot  denjf  him/elf.    Hence  the 

ken  ci  promife  are  fumifhed  with  a  ground  of 

Jhrong  con/olation.^ 

Moreover :  God  is  under  no  obligation  to  any 

but  fdmfilfs  for  appointing  and  maintaining  fuch  a 

wonderful  difference  among  his  creatures.    Why, 

fer  inftance,  b  one  created  nature  formed  greatert 

ftionger,  handibmer,  and  more  intelligent  or  wife 

tiian  another  ?  Why  are  ibme  made  to  fulFer  lefs 

than  others  for  the  fame  offence,  or  even  a  greater, 

though  none  fuffer  beyond  their  defert  ?  Nay,  fome 

of  the  moft  daring  offenders  are  /pared  long^  while 

odiers,  who  are  not  only  free  from  grois  diihonour* 

ing  crimes,  but  at  the  fame  time  in  a  ftate  of  divine 

acceptance,  are  vifited  (ftill  equitably)  with  great 

calamides,  or  premature  death.    One  nation  is  juft- 

ly  left  covered  with  thick  darknefs ;  while  others 

in  (oYcreign  goodnefs  are  enlightened  with  revealed 

truth. 
♦  Hcb.Ti.  16-18. 
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truth.  Why  was  Abraham  favoured  ia  fo  tranG- 
cendeot  a  manner  above  all  other  men  of  his  day  i 
Why  were  Mofes  and  Aaron  appointed  to  the  high 
honours  of  legiflation  and  the  priefthood  i  Why 
was  one  woman,  rather  than  another,  chofen  to  be 
the  mother  of  the  Mefiiah  ?  Why  was  Paul  made 
fo  diftinguiihed  a  veiTel  to  bear,  and  inftrument  to 
proclaim,  the  unjearchabk  riches  of  Chrift  ?  Thefc 
arc  but  a  few  fpecimens  of  a  fovcreign  providence, 
taken  out  of  a  fkore  equally  awful  and  inexhauftible. 
Who  hath  enjoined  him  his  way  ?  or  who  can  fay^  Tfwu 
haft  wrought  iniquity  ? 

4,  At.  the  final  judgment^  which  is  the  cbfing 
icene  of  providence,  there  will  be,  according  to 
the  fcripture  account,  wonderful  monuments  of 
fovereignty,  intermixed  with  equity.  Who  of  the 
faints  will  or  can  fay,  that  the  reward  does  not>  in 
point  of  ftrift  equity,  far  exceed  their  fervice  and 
obedience  ?  While  none  (hall  have  room  to  fay  that 
they  are  dealt  by  unjuftly,  behold  fomcy  banifhed 
from  blifs,  with  deep  confcioufnefs  of  guilt  a^.  a 
never  dying  worm,  or  unextinguilhablc  flame; 
while  others^  waftied  from  fouleft  ftains,  juftified  and 

Janaified  in  the  name  of  the  Lordjefus^  and  by  the  Sprit 
of  our  Gody^  arc  invited,  in  drains  of  fovcreign 
pleafure,  and  admitted  to  enjoy  the  kingdom  pre- 
pared for  ihtm  from  the  foundation  of  the  world. 

5.  All  miracles  muft  be  referred  to  this  fublime 
attribute  for  their  fource.  For  though  the  effe^s  of 
fome  miracles  were  punitive^  and  therefore  were 
deferved,  zxAjuftlyfelt  by  thofe  on  whom  they  were 
performed  •,  as  m  the  cafe  of  the  Egyptians,  Elimas 

the 
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die  Sorcerer,  &c.  yet  every  miracle,  which  implies 
a  temporary  fufpenfion  or  inverfion  of  the  common 
laws  and  mechanifm  of  nature,  requires,  with- 
out exception,  the  hand  of  fovereignly  for  its  produc* 
tion.  To  deny  this  is  to  deny  the  exiftence  of 
miracles. 

6*  Every  principle,  aA,  and  degree  of  hotinefs  In 
a  creature  fallen  fi'om  redlitude,  muft  necei&rily 
claim  the  fame  origin.  The  connexion  of  moral 
and  natural  evil,  as  caufe  and  efFeft,  is  as  indiilblu« 

« 

bJe  in  the  moral  world,  according  to  the  original 
conftitution  and  courfe  of  things,  as  any  caufe  apd 
efFcA  can  be  connected  in  the  natural  world  (  and 
the  fufpendon  of  the  effed  in  the  former  cafe  |re* 
quires  as  real  a  miracle,  as  any  fufpenlion  in  the 
latter  does.  This  the  icriptures  abundantly  cor* 
roborate  when  they  fpeak  of  regenerating  and  con- 
yertiog  grace. 

7*  To  this  high  attribute  we  muft  refer  the 
promiied  ufurreSion  of  the  body.  This  af^eared 
to  the  heathen  philofophers,  who  difputoi  with 
St.  Paul  at  Athens,  an  incredible  dodrine ;  nor  is 
it  any  wonder,  while  they  remained  ignorant  of  the 
miraculotts  power  of  Goo.  For  what,  ihort  of  a 
ibvereign  fupernatural  aft,  can  effeft  fo  wonderful  a 
duuige  ?  and  how  was  it  poilible  to  know  a  future 
quiracle,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  but  by  divine 
revelation  ? 

§  S.  By  a  «  moral  ageni^**  in  the  moft  general 
fcnfe,  I  underftand  "  a  being  capable  of  enjoying  the 
chief  good,"  which  is  Jehovah  all-fufficicnt.   This 

definition 
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definition  (which  implies  intdieft,  will,  and  freeJ 
donit  $  2*^4*)  ii  applicable  to  God  and  all  iiis 
rational  creatures. 

A  ^^perfiB  moral  agent"  b  a  bdng  in  the  aSud 
enjoyment  of  the  chief  gQod»  and  who  enjoys  every 
inferior  good  in  a  regular  fubordination  to  that 
higher  end.  This  applies  not  only  to  Goo,  but 
alfo  to  holy  angels  and  glorified  (aints ;  whereas 
the  righteous  while  on  earth,  duHigh  aftually  en- 
joying the  chief  good,  are  not  perfeS  moral  agents, 
becau/e  their  enjoyment  of  every  other  good  is  not 
always,  if  ever,  in  the  regular  fubordination  above 
mentioned. 

An  ^  accouutabk  moral  agent,"  or,  which  is  the 
fame  thing,  the  fiibjeft  of  nuMral  government,  is  ^  a 
*^  beit^  who  pofle^  a  capacity  for  enjoying  the  chief 
'^  good,  who  has  means  both  fiiitable  and  fufficient 
*^  to  keep  him  from  finning,  and  who  has  z  power  of 
^  abufit^  or  not  abufing  thofe  means."  This  de- 
finition is  applicable  to  all  accountable  moral  agents 
whatever,  the  fidlen  angels  not  excepted.  That 
thcfi  have  a  natural  capacity  of  enjoying  the  chief 
good,  and  have  alio  a  power  oiah^g  means,  needs 
little  expknation.  But  fome  may  find  it  difiicult  to 
admit,  that  they  have  wums  to  keep  them  from  fin* 
ning,  and  a  power  of  not  abufing  thdle  means.  If, 
however,  they  are  offenders  as  well  as  fufFerers,  thef 
mud  needs  have  both  means  and  power;  the 
former  J  becaufe  the  abufe  of  fuch  means  conftitutes 
the  very  eflence  of  fin$  the  latter^  becaufe  the 
power  of  not  finning  is  efiential  to  liberty. 

An 
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§  9.  A  ^^  perfed  accountable  moral  agent  in  the 
ftate  of  original  probation,  left  to  ftand  or  fall 
according  to  mere  equity,**  is  a  being  who  has  the 
a4fhial  enjoyment  of  the  chief  good ;  fultable  and 
fufiicient  means  of  ading  rightly  j  with  the  power, 
or  caufe  of  finning ;  and  a  power,  or  liberty  of  not 
finning.* 

I.  He  i$  a  being  that  not  only  has  a  capacity  for 
enjoying9  but  has  the  aSlual  enjoyment  of  the  chief 
good.  The  want  of  this  enjoyment'  in  any  being 
inuft  be  either  becaufe  he  loft  it,  or  becaufe  he  never 
had  It ;  in  this  cafe  it  can  not  be  thQ/ormer,  for 
that  would  ihvolve  the  contradiftion,  that  he  is  an 
oSfcndcr  before  be  tranfgrefTes  any  law;  not  the 
latter,  for  then  he  has  not  what  is  perfediye  of  his 
naturci  as  a  *  moral  agent,  without  his  own  fault, 
which  is  incompatible.— *  Again  ; 

a.  Such  a  moral  agent  is  one  who  has  a  fuit- 
ablene(s  and  fufficiency  of  means  for  adting  rightly, 
in  order  to  preferve  that  enjoyment.  If  he  has  no 
fuch  means,  he  is  laid  under  a  natural  impojjibility  of 
iccuring  the  ultimate  end  of  his  exiftence;  that  is, 

D  he 

*  The  prcpriely  of  the  above  definitiona  relative  (o  *'  moral 
agetUs/'  majr  be  questioDed  hy  some  readers  who  ooly  reflect  on 
the  definitions  commonly  given  ;  but  all  I  demand  is,  that  my 
future  reasoning  foe  judged  according  to  my  own  definition,  which 
b  adopted  not  through  the  affectation  of  novelty,  but  the  expe« 
dieocy  of  the  case.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  say^  "'  A  moral 
agent  is  a  being  who  is  capable  of  actions  possessing  a  moral 
quality  ;'*  but  this,  though  true,  would  have  contributed  nothing 
to  the  removal  of  some  difficulties  I  had  in  view ;  and  of  two 
inconvenuences,  I  preferred  a  new  explanation  of  old  terms  to 
the  invention  of  new  terms  to  suit  my  definitions. 
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he  could  not  aft  rightly,  and  thereby  prefenre  his 
happinefs,  though  his  difpofition  and  will  were  ever 
{o  u{night ;  which  is  to  fay,  in  faft,  he  i^  no  moral 
ag^*  And  the  fame  confequence  follows  if  the 
means  are  not  fuitable  in  their  nature,  ot  fufficient 
to  their  end,  for  if  unfuitahla  they  are  the  fame  as 
no  means ;  and  if  not  fufficient  to  lead  to  the  propofed 
endj  fuppofing  they  are  ufed  aright,  they  poiTefs 
not  the  eifential  nature  of  all  means.— ^'Moreover  ; 

3*  Such  a  moral  agent  is  one  who  has  the  power 
tor  Qoufe  ofjinning.  If  he  has  no  power  or  cauie  of 
deviating  from  reAitiide,  when  poifed  in  the  balance 
of  mere  equity,  he  is  not  defeaible;  but  defeftibility 
ia  eflcntial  to  every  created  nature,  therefore  he  has 
the  power  of  finning.  Beftde,  the  very  idea  of 
nccountablenefa  implies  a  pojibiliiy  of  receding  from 
the  rule  of  right.  And  this  power,  in  the  moft 
abfolute  (enfe  of  the  word,  is  truly  his  own.  Grant 
him  rational  exiftence,  and  he  has  power  to  fin  if 
permitted. — But 

4*  He  has  alfo  z  power  or  liberty  of  not  Jinning. 
This  muft  be  allowed,  elfe  it  would  follow  that  the 
mgral  creature  is  under  a  phyfical  neceflity  of  fin- 
ning; which  would  deflroy  his  accountablenefs, 
and  fubvert  that  freedom  which,  in  equity,  is  efTen- 
tial  to  all  fre^  agents.  (§  3.) — The  faft  is,  that  this 
power  or  liberty  confifb  in  a  medium  or  neutrality 
between  a  phyfical  impulfe  to  fin,  and  an  efficient 
power  of  afting  well.  The  former  extreme,  his 
being  phyfically  impelled  to  fin,  is  not  only  un- 
worthy of  God,  but  is  in  its  own  nature  impofjible; 
for  iin  has  no  efficient  caufe  but  a  deficient  one  only, 
as  will  be  explained  in  the  fequel.    Were  the  proper 

nature 
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fuUure  of  fin  carefully  confideredj  we  (hould  nevet- 

hear  of  the  abfurdity,  the  blaff  hemous  impiety^  of 

God  being  the  Author  oj Jin.     The  latitr  extreme, 

(which  is  but  too  often  taken  for  granted  without 

examination;  that  a  perfeft  moral  agent  in  a  ftate  of 

original  probation  has  of  himfelf  an  tficieni,  or  a 

fort  of  independent  power  0/  aBing  well^  will  hp 

examined  in  our  progrefs,  (chap,  iv.)  and  fhewn  to 

be  mifounded  in  truth,   diihonourable  to  God,  and 

the  iburce  of  much  error. 

In  the  mean  time  I  would  briefly  obferve,  that  to 
foppofe  a  created  being  poflelTed  of  fueh  power  to 
prtjtrvt  himfelf,  IS  the  fame  as  ta  make  an  account-^ 
able  agent  inde/eSibk;  for  wherein  can  its  defefti- 
bility  confift,  but  in  its  having  no  independent 
tfficierU  power  of  prefcrving  itfclf.  If  a  being  be 
created^  it  muft  be  dependents  dependent  in  its 
eflence,  qualities,  and  operations ;  and  if  thus  depen>- 
dent  J  it  haft  no  efficient  power  to  prefer  ve  itfelf^-^(5n 
the  contrary,  if  it  h^  no  deficient  power  of  deviating 
from  reftitude,  it  is  not  in  the  rank  of  moral  agents. 
—Such  is  the  awful  prerogative  of  Jehovah,  as 
the  moral  Governor ;  and  fuch  the  absolute  depen-- 
dence  of  a  moral  agent ! 

§  10.  By  •*  moral  evil,"  or  fin,  I  underftand,  "a 
deviation  from  perfeA  moral  reftitude.  To  illus- 
trate this  definition, — which  is  the.  fame  with  that 
of  St.  John,  "  fin  is  the  tranfgreffion  of  the  law,*'  if 
by  the  term  **  laio*'  we  underftand  "  perfeft  moral 
reditude" — obferve : 

I.  What  I  call  *^ perfeft  moral  rcftitude*'  is  the 

D  2  ftandard 
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fiandatd  to  which  every  moral  agent  ought  to  be  eoti^ 
formed  according  to  the  conftitqted  relation  of  things^ 
which  is  the  eiFeft  of  the  will  of  God^  and  agreeable 
to  his  holy  Natut^e.  Redtitude^  thereforcj  diiFers 
from  Equity,  only  as  a  ftandard  of  meafure  difiers 
from  aftual  meafure,  or  as  evennefs  differs  from  a 
balance.  The  foundation  of  equity  is  reditude; 
and  that  of  reAitude  is  the  fupreme  Eflence. 

2.  A  continuation  in  a  flate  of  ^'perfeft  moral 
reftitude"  depends  upon  univerfal  conformity  to  the 
conftituted  nature  and  relation  of  things.  Thus,  for 
inftance,  man  in  his  primaeval  ftate,  flood  related  to 
all  the  objefts  around  him  in  the  univerfe.  Every 
capacity  of  mind  and  every  organ  of  fenfe,  had 
various  objeds  fuited  to  gratify  and  render  happy  its 
own  nature.  But  any  deliberate  miftake  in  the 
choice  or  ufe  of  thefe  innumerable  good  things,— as 
to  time,  place,  degree,  fubordination,  or  the  like, — 
formed  a  deviation  from  perfeft  moral  reftitude, 
and  conftituted  man  a  finner. 

3,  A  moral  agent  is  capable  of  ^'  deviation  from 
red^itude,''  by  reafon  of  a  caufe  of  defedibility  infe* 
parable  from  a  created  nature,  which  may  be  called 
a  metaphyjical  tendency  to  feilure.  If  othcrwife,  his 
adtual  defe(5lion  would  be  impoifible.  For  how 
could  he  aB  amifs  if  be  had  no  propenfity  of  any 
Aind  to  the  wrong  ad  ?  And  how  could  he  have 
that  propenfity^  without  fome  kind  of  defeA  in  the 
dijpofition  ?  A  good  aft  argues  a  good  propensity, 
and  that  a  good  difpofition  ;  becaufe  good  in  every 
refped  proceeds  from  God  :  but  not  fo  a  deviation 
from  reditude. 

4.  The 
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4.  The  iinfulnefs  of  an  aS  confifts  in  the  will 
fixing  on  an  objed  of  choice,  which,  though  good 
in  itfeif,  is  not  fm table  for  the  end  propoled  by  the 
agent.  Or,  in  other  words,-  the  badnefs  of  a  moral 
aft  confifts  in  the  agent  propofing  to  himfelf  a  dif^ 
ferent  end,  in  the  ufe  of  any  objedi:,  from  that 
ivhich  God  proposes.  While  the  finfiilnefs  of  a 
Jijpofitm  confifts  in  the  tendency  it  has  to  make 
iiich  a  perverted  choice, 

$•  Sin  has  not  an  efficient^  but  only  a  deficient 
caufe.    Whatever  has  a  real  pofitive  entity  is  of 
God,  as  its  efficient,  and  therefore  is  good ;  but  fin 
is  evil,  and  therefore  its  caufe  is  a  deficient  one. 
Con/cquent/y,  Hn  cannot  be  the  objedb  of  any  divine 
decree-,   and  yet,    as  a  fhadow  is  known  by  the 
fobftance  it  refers  to,  and  may  give  occafion  and 
rife  to  pofitive  aAs,  fo  may  fin  be  known  to  infinite 
intelligence,  in  every  poflible  cafe,  by  the  good  to 
which  it  is  oppofed,  and  may  give  occafion  and 
rife  to  pofitive  ads  in  the  divine  decrees  and  opera* 
tions. 

$  I  r.  Liberty  is  a  term  which  is  made  ufe  of  in  * 
very  various,  and  often  in  a  vague  fenfe.  But,  not 
to  enumerate  the  different  kinds  of  Liberty,  I  fhall 
confine  myfelf  to  that  alone,  which  is  appropriate  and 
cflential  to  moral  agents.  By  this  ^^Mbertyy^  there- 
fore, I  underfiand  "  a  power  to  choofe,  out  of  divers 
things,  whatever  appears  eligible-,  and,  in  all  in- 
fbnces  of  refponfibility,  to  ad  according  to  voli- 
tion."  A  power  to  choofe  onfy  one  things  is  no 
moral  power,  no  true  freedom  ^  for  liberty,  in  the 
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fenfe  here  ufed,  neceflarily  implies,  where  the  intel- 
left  is  finite,  a  poffibiUty  of  erring ;  whereas,  if  there 
be  but  (me  thing  to  choofe,  or  one  conclufion  to  make, 
there  can  be  no  room  for  miftake  or  deviation. 
Nor  can  any  one  be  free  in  his  choice,  but  he  who 
choofes  what  appears  to  him  eligible;  to  choofe 
otherwife  is  not  to  exercife  freedom,  but  to  be  led 
about  as  a  blind  beggar,  by  the  hand  of  chance 
equally  blind,  or  elfe  by  fuch  a  fixed  natural  necef- 
fity,  as  is  totally  inicompatible  with  a  moral  ftate. 

§  1 2.  ^^  Neceffitjy*^  alfo,  is  a  term  that  has  been 
produdive  of  many  and  great  difputes.  But  is 
there  any  kind  of  neceflity  to  which  a  moral  agent 
can  be  fubjeft  ?  Yes :  for 

E.  The  human  bodf  is  fubjeft  to  the  common 
laws  of  nature,  which  operate  by  a  pkjfical  neceflity. 
It  is  necejfartly  fubjeft  to  the  laws  of  gravitation, 
cohefion,  fermentation,  putrefaftion  and  diflblution. 
It  is  necejfarify  fubjeft  to  vibratory  motions  from 
objefts  feen,  heard,  fmelt,  tailed  and  felt.  It  i3 
moreover  necejfarify  fubjeft  to  the  prafticable  free 
commands  of  the  will,  and  all  involuntary  motions. 

2.  The  human  mind  alfo  is  fubjeft  to  pkjjical 
neceflity ;  for  it  is  neceffarify  fubjeft  to  that  kind, 
degree,  and  perpetuity  of  exiftence  which  the  will 
of  God  appoints.  It  is  conftantly  and  neceffarify 
attrafted,  by  the  energy  of  its  Maker,  according  to 
the  general  law  of  its  conftitution,  to  the  chief 
good,  and  the  greateft  apparent  preient  good.  It 
is  under  a  neceffity  of  choofing  one  objeft  or  confe* 
quence  out  of  two  or  more  propofed.  No  condi- 
tion, 
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don,  no  art  or  evafion,  is  capable  of  preventing 
this;  and  the  eiFeA  muft  needs  be  accounted 
morally  good  or  bad.  It  is  under  a  necejftty  of 
choofing  out  of  the  repofitory  of  its  own  knowledge 
or  feniatioo,  which  is  but  a  very  fmall  dock  com- 
pared with  the  boundlefs  variety  of  objeAs  that  are 
perceivable. 

It  is  pn^r,  however,  to  remark,  that  this  phy- 
iical  neceffity,  relative  to  the  human  body  and 
mind,  is  controulable  by  miraadous  interpoiition. 
There  is  no  law  of  nature  whatever,  which  is  the 
refalt  of  pofitive  will,  but  may  be  fufpended  or 
altered  if  no  decree  to  the  contrary  prohibit.  This 
is  plain  to  any  one  who  perceives  the  important 
dif^rence  between  a  phyjicd  and  a  decretive  necef- 
fity,  which  are  but  too  commonly  confounded  by 
ibme  modern  philofophical  Neceffitarians.  — -  This 
leads  to  another  remark : 

3«  Every  moral  agent  is  the  fubjedl  of  an  hypo^ 
thetical  neceffity  of  the  event;  that  is,  from  one 
thing  being  laid  down  as  a  certain  pofition,  in  an 
ideal  fyftem,  another  thing  will  infallibly  follow  as 
an  eflFed  of  it.  For  inftance,  if  I  am  formed  a 
creature,  it  nece£arily  follows,  without  exception, 
that  I  muft  be  abfolutely  dependent  on  the  Creator ; 
if  I  am  made  accountable,  a  free  ufe  of  means  is  the 
veceQary  confequence  of  that  pofition.  If  matter, 
motion,  and  gravitation  be  fuppofed ;  contrariety, 
ckfhing,  and  corruption  tiecejfarily  follow  in  the 
material  world.  If  a  moral  fyftem  be  fuppofed, 
every  creature  in  it  muft  neceffarily  partake,    in 
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fome  degree,  of  holinefs  or  fin,  of  happineis  or 
mifery, 

4.  Every  moral  agent  is  the  fubjeft  of  a  decretive 
neceffity  of  the  event;  that  is,  every   thing   but 
moral  evil,  (which  cannot  poffibly  from  its  very 
nature,  be  the  objed  of  any  decretive  adb  of  God) 
relating  to  the  moral  agent,  his    natural  endow- 
ments and  valuable  moral  qualities,   muft  be  the 
necejfary  efFcft  of  the  divine  decree.     What  was 
once  in  the  clais  of  poflibles  only  (as  were   the 
things  juft  mentioned)  becomes  by  a  decree  cer- 
tainly future,  and  therefore  neceilkry.  —  Nearly 
akin  to*this  is, 

5.  That  ntctffityy  or  certainty  *  as  fome  choofe  to 
call  it,  which  is  oppofed  to  abfblute  contingence. 
To  God  nothing  is  contingent  or  fortuitous, 
though  many  things  are  fo  to  us.  Contingence  is 
a  relative  idea  *,  the  fame  thing  may  be  contingent 

to 

*  "  Metaphyfical  or  philofophical  neceffity  is  nothing  different 
from  certainty,     I  fpcak  not  now  of  the  certainty  of  knowledge, 
but  the  certainty  there  is  in  things  thcmfclves,  which  is  the  foun- 
dation of  the  certainty  of  the  knowledge  of  them  ;  or  that  wherein 
lies  the  ground  of  the  infallibility  of  the  proportion  which  affirms 
them.  —  Philofophical  neceffity  is  really  nothing  elfc  than  the  full 
and  fixed  connection  between  the  things  figni£ed  by  the  flibje^ 
and  predicate  of  a  propofition»  which  affirms  fomething  to  be 
true.     When  there  is  fuch  a  connexion,  then  the  thing  affirmed 
in  the  propofition  is  necefTaryy  in  a  philofophical  fcnfe  j  whether 
any  oppoiition,  or  contrary  effort  b6  fuppofed,  or  fuppofablc  in  the 
cafe,  or  no.     When  the  fubjeft  and  predicate  of  a  propofition, 
whi.h  affirms  the  exiftencc  of  any  thing,  either  fubflancc,  quality, 
a^,  or  circumftancc,  have  a  full  or  certain  connection ,  then  the 
cxiftcnce  or  being  of  that  thing  is  faid  to  be  neceflary  in  a  meta- 
phyfical fenfe."    Edwards's  Inquiry  into  th«  Freedom  of  the 
Will,  p.  22.  Lond,  1775. 
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to  one  being  which  is  not  fo  at  all  to  another.  It 
would  be  infinitely  degrading  to  God  to  fuppofe 
that  ^iry  thing  is  contingent  to  him.  While  we 
forefee  nothing  as  infallibly  certain,  except  upon  a 
divine  teftimony  •,  God's  previfion  is  fo  abfolute, 
and  {o  univerfal  as  to  comprehend  every  thing. 
Hence  if  two  efFefts  are  not  precifely  the  fame,  we 
may  be  fure  there  was  a  reafon  of  the  difference » 
though  not  by  us  perceiveable..  Whereas  if  there 
be  an  effeft  perfedlly  contingent  to  God,  it  muft 
be  an  effeft  without  any  aflignable  caufe  whatever } 
and  then  we  may  as  well  fay,  that  the  univerfe  exifts 
without  a  caufe.  The  confequence  of  this  would 
be,  an  impoffibility  to  demonfhrate  a  firft  caufe; 
which  is  both  abfurd  and  impious  to  imagine. 

Having  defined  and  explained  the  principal  con« 
troverted  terms  relating  to  our  fubjed,  we  now 
proceed  to  take  a  view  of  the  moral  government 
of  Goo. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     II, 

Containing  a  View  of  the  moral  Government 
of  God  with  refpe<^  to  mankind. 


SECT.    I. 


Of  MAN,  the  rubjeft  of  moral  government. 

§  f.  7hat  man  is  a  fubjeS  of  moral  govemmmtj 
taken  for  granted.  $  2.  Man  was  made  upright. 
§  3.  His  prefent  ft  ate  is  very  different.    §  4.  ^he 

ft  ate  of  the  intelkSt.  %  5.  jind  of  the  will.  §  6. 
Wherein  confift  nunfs  defers  and  duty^  explained  and 
illuftrated.  §  7.  His  defers  not  exeufable,  §  8.  How 
thisftate  is  to  be  accounted  for.  §  9.  Obligations  of 
perfeRion  are  proportionable  to  means.    §  lo.  But 

Jince  the  means  afforded  are  mifimprovedy  all  men  are 

found  guilty. 

§  I.  WJ^  ^^^  here  take  it  for  granted  that 
VV  nian  is  a  fubjeA  of  God's  moral 
government,  and  therefore  accountable  for  his  ac- 
tions, propenfities,  and  difpoiitions.  To  confute 
the  denial  of  this  pofition  would  lead  us  to  combat 
Atheifm ;  which  is  an  abfurdity  fo  monftrous  that  a 
formal  refutation  of  it  is  a  compliment  which  it 
does  not  deferve.     (  Introd,  §  i.) 

§  2.  It 
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§  %.  It  lias  been  obferved  before,  (ch.  i.  §  3,  %.) 
that  a  fubjeft  of  moral  government  is  poflefled  of  a 
CAPACITY  for  enjoying  the  chief  good,  which  ca- 
pacity includes  inteUe£lj  willj  and  freedom  i  and  if 
pifftSj  he  aftually  enjoys  the  chief  good,  and  every 
inferior  good  in  a  regular  fubordination  to  that 
higher  end.     This  is  the  character  of  every  moral 
agent  in  a  date  of  original  probation.     But  fuch  an 
agent  has  alio   a  fuitablenefs   and   fufRcIency   of 
M£ANS  to  preferve  that  enjoyment ;  and,  if  he  have 
not  tranfgrefled  the  line  of  perfed  moral  reditude, 
not  one  of  the  means,  however  numerous,  has  been 
abufed  *,  not  one  objeft  internal  or  external,  paft, 
prefent,  or  future,  has  been  over-valued  or  under- 
valued ^    every  difpoiition,  inclination,    thought, 
defire,  volition,  and  adion,  is  exadly  as  it  oughi  to 
be.    And,  finally,  fuch  an  agent  is  pofTefled  of 
FAEBDOM,  or  a  power  to  fin,  and  not  to  fin ;  the 
former  J  becaufe  accountable ;  the  laUer^  becaufe  not 
impdled  to  fin,  or  to  the  finfulnefs  of  any  ad,  by  any 
appointment,  inflrument,  or  immediate  concourfe  of 
the  firfl  caufe,  whofe  ever-ading  uninterrupted  ener- 
gy produces  all  good,    and  onfy  good  continually. 
This  was  the  flate  of  Adam  and  Eve  before  their 
tranfgreffion.     God  made  man  upright,    jlnd  God 
faw  every  thing  that  he  had  made^  and  behold^  it  was 

VERY  GOOD. 

§  3.  But  is  this  the  prefent  ftate  of  man  ?  Sad 

experience,  I  believe,  proves  the  contrary.     Let  us 

'  obferve  this  matter  with  the  mod  calm  attention 

and  the  moft  impartial  difcernment  in  our  power. 

The 
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The  outward  aAions  of  men  are  the  bcft  evidences  of 
their  difpofitions.  If  therefore  it  be  found,  infaSlj 
that  the  chief  good  is  negledled  or  undervalued,  the 
line  of  moral  uprightnefs  is  tranfgreffed.  And  if 
this  be  found  an  univerfal  faft,  refpeding  every  per- 
fbn  from  earlieft  life,  it  forms  undeniable  proof  that 
all  men  are  degenerate.  But  how  ihall  we  invefti- 
gate  and  afcertain  this  interefting  faft  ?  If  we  appeal 
to  infpired  narratives  and  documents,  the  verdift  is, 
that  all  have  finned^  and  that  there  is  none  righieouSj 
no  not  one  %  but  as  we  are  treating  of  Goo's  moral 
government,  it  may  be  thought  neceflary  to  inquire 
into  the  reafons^  the  righteous  grounds  of  the  faft. 

§  4,  We  daily  find,  by  growing  indubitable  ex- 
perience, that,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  things,  the 
human  intelleSl  does  not  reprefent  all  the  objeSls  by 
which  the  mind  might  be  beft  modified,  and  there* 
by  the  will  moved.  It  does  not  refemble  the  light 
of  open  day,  the  unclouded  y2f;r  at  noon,  which  illu- 
minates all  refieding  furfaces  around  us  *,  but  ferves 
only  as  a  torch  or  candle  to  condudt  our  wandering 
feet  in  a  dark  night.  And  this  mental  power, 
properly  fpeaking,  makes  *  but  a  mere  reprefentation 
of  objedls,  having  no  aSive  influence  on  the  will  \ 
and  therefore,  this  reprefentation,  fmall  as  it  is^ 
does  not  enjure  the  beft  ufe  of  the  good  fo  repre- 
fented.  Thus  we  fee,  that  as  far  as  the  inteUeSi  is 
concerned,  the  objedls  are  but/fte?,  and  thofe  few 
but  merefy  rcprefcntcd. 

§  5,  Let  us  now  fee  how  the  mind,  in  its  prefent 
ftate,  is  qualified  to  improve  this  good,  in  virtue  of 

its 
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its  liberty*    We  ever  choofe  the  grcateft  apparent 

good,  or,  more  accurately,  the  will  is  ever  as  the 

greateft  apparent  good.     To  fuppofe  otherwife  leads 

to  a  great  abfurdity ;  for  it  would  then  imply,  that 

we  choofe,  in  fome  cafes,  what,  upon  the  whole^  we 

deemed  beft  for  us  not  to  choofe :  that  is,  we  Choofe 

cvU,  as  evil  *^  which  is  incompatible  with  our  mental 

conftitution.     But  if  that  be  the  limit  of  tlie  intel* 

kA,  and  this  the  condition  of  liberty,  it  follows, 

that  what  appears  to  us  preferable  ma;/  be  really  and 

eventually  not  fo. 

^  6.  Man,  therefore,  in  the  preient  date,  re- 
iembles  one  who  employs  the  light  of  a  candle  for 
the  purpose  of  feeking  what  he  wants.  He  is  in  a 
large  room,  which  is  abundantly  ftored  with  objedts, 
ibme  valuable,  and  many  unfuitable  to  his  imme- 
diate real  wants,  and  therefore  to  him  worthlefs» 
Whatever  is  illuminated,  and  falls  under  his  obfer- 
vation,  of  that  he  forms  an  eftimate.  He  gives 
jovariably  the  preference  to  what  appears  to  him 
preferable,  all  things  confidered.  Now  his  imper- 
ie&ion  lies  in  his  not  employing  his  light  to  illu- 
minate other  objeAs,  when  he  is  confcious  that  thofe 
he  views  do  not  contain  the  chief  good,  or  that  he 
does  not  improve  them  for  acquiring  or  retaining 
that  momentous  objedl.  That  appears  to  him  pre- 
ferable which  a  mind  morally  upright  views  as  not 
preferable ;  and  that  appears  to  him  a  thing  to  be 
chofen  for  its  own  fake,  which  ought  to  be  chofcn 
only  for  a  higher  end. 

Again:  God  has  communicated  to  the  foul,  as 
a  firm  and  invariable  principle,  a  tendency  towards 

good 
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good  in  general.  But  it  never  chooies  what  is  not 
reprefented  to  it  by  the  light  of  the  underftanding. 
It  is  very  capable,  however,  of  quitting  a  good 
reprefented  and  enjoyed,  though  a  better  does  not 
aftually  and  diftinftly  appear  *,  becaufe  it  is  coufciouij 
from  its  general  tendency,  that  a  greater  good  than 
what  it^as  yet  experienced  is  aUainable,  Thus  its 
general  tendency  to  good  keeps  the  mind  ever  in 
expedation,  and  its  great  fault  confifts  in  a  tem- 
porary but  idolatrous  reJUng  in  what  is  not  the 
chief  good.  And  this  idolatry  is  committed  not 
only  when  an  inferior  good  is  faifely  deemed  pre- 
ferable to  another,  but  alfo  when  a  good  which  is 
really  preferable  is  not  chofen  with  reference  and  in 
fubordination  to  the  chief. 

Moreover:  the  will,  in  its  preient  progrefs  to 
the  chief  good,  is  not  unlike  a  traveller  who  aims 
at  his  wiihed  for  home.  Were  it  perfed  day^^light, 
he  might  difcem  a  ftraight,  plain  path  ^  but  being 
overtaken  by  the  night,  he  has  only  a  torch  or 
candle,  as  a  light  flUning  in  a  dark  place^  to  dired  his 
wandering  fteps.  He  has  loji  his  path.  His  dtUy 
confifts  in  his  employing  the  light  he  has  to  find  it, 
as  the  means  of  conduding  him  to  his  deilined 
home ;  and  his  fstils  lies  in  his  growtog  indiflPerent 
about  the  path  of  fafety,  and  indulging  a  temporary 
fatisfaSion  with  what  his  light  but  partially  and 
ineffedually  reprefents  to  him.  He  never  changes 
his  courfe  but  by  checking  his  guide,  and  ordering 
him  to  feek  another  courfe  which  may  prove  more 
fatisfadory  *,  and  this,  which  is  always  in  his  power, 
liC  ncglcds. 
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In  this  ftate  of  darknefs  and  uncertainty,  ever 
kmrmttg  ha  never  eomng  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truih^ 
divine  revelation  finds  the  children  of  men.  It 
propoTes  a  brighter  light,  and  a  furcr  clue,  than  any 
they  poflefs  of  their  own.  It  propoies  a  divine 
leader  to  conduA  into  all  neceflary  truth.  But  alas  1 
men  love  darknefs  rather  than  light  becaufe  their  deeds 
art  evil.  This  is  the  great  caufe  of  condemnation. 
All,  if  left  to  themfelves,  walk  in  the  vanity  of  their 
mindf  having  the  underftanding  darkened^  being  alienaUd 
from  ihe  life  of  God  through  the  ignorance  that  is  in 
tkemy  becaufe  of  the  bUndnefs  of  their  heart.  Chrift  is 
the  life  of  men,  but  they  will  not  come  unto  him  that 
thtf  might  have  life.  He  is  the  fun  of  righteoufnefs, 
and  light  of  the  world,  but  thofe  who  walk  in  the 
ihadow  of  death  and  on  the  brink  of  perdition, 
refuie  his  benefits.  Hence  the  Jujlice  of  their  final 
ruin.  And  thofe  whofe  advantages  are  more  cir- 
cumfcribed  tranfgrefs  by  mifimproving  thofe  they 
have. 

%  7.  But  man's  prefent  ftate  of  darknefi  and  de- 
pravity, the  darknefs  of  his  underftanding  and  the 
depravity  of  bis  difpofition,  by  no  means  exeufes 
him  from  fubjedion  to  the  moral  governor.  His 
receding  from  perfedb  moral  reftitude  makes  no 
diflference  in  his  obligations.  For  to  fey  that  a 
moral  power  is  neceflary,  as  well  as  liberty  and  means 
of  improvement,  to  lay  him  under  obligation  of 
conformity  to  the  rule  of  right,  is  to  fay,  either^ 
that  man  is  incapable  of  abufing  his  liberty  \  or^  that 
on  fuch  abufe  God  is  bound  to  reftore  him  imme* 

diately 
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diately  to  perfeft  redtitude,  each  of  which  is  abfurd. 
In  proportion,  indeed,  that  phyfical  power  is  want- 
ing, the  fubjed:  is  not  accountable  \  but  the  more  a 
moral  power  is  wanting  the  more  culpable  he  is,  for 
in  that  fame  degree  has  he  receded  from  reAitude. 
And  this  rmf/i  be  the  cafe,  except  we  fay  that  our 
moral  ability  remains  perfedly  the  fame  after  diib- 
bedience  as  it  was  be/are ;  and  then  it  would  follow 
that  our  moral  ability  fuftains,  in  that  refpeA,  no 
inconvenience  from  innumerable  tran(gre(Iions ;  but 
this  is  direAly  contrary  to  the  well  known  fa£l  of 
moral  habits. 

§  8.  Here  it  is  natural  to  aflc.  Whence  proceed 
thefe  ftreams  of  depravity  and  confufion?  The 
prefent  race  of  human  beings  had  an  ultimate  pro- 
genitor ;  the  firft  man,  Adam.  As  mankind,  there- 
fore, do  not  coexift  independently,  but.  rife  to 
exiftence  fucceflively  by  defcent  from  father  to  (on, 
we  are  bound  to  conHder  the  whole  race  as  one 
grcsit  Jyjlem^  of  which  every  fucceeding  part  depends 
on  the  preceding,  as  much  as  any  fucceeding  fpecies 
of  plants  depends  on  the  frji  plant  of  that  fpecies. 
Nor  is  it  conceiveable,  if  the  firft  of  our  race  lofi  the 
enjoyment  of  the  chief  good  prior  to  his  having 
any  defendants,  how  his  pofterity  could  rife  fuccef- 
fively  into  being  pojfejfed  of  it.  As  well  may  we  fay 
that  ftreams  of  water  may  rife  higher  than  their 
fource,  or  that  we  may  gather  grapes  from  thorns, 
and  figs  from  thiftles.  Can  a  fig-tree^  my  brethren^ 
bear  oltve  berries?  or  a  vine  figs?  then,  indeed,  but 
not  before,  may  the  defccndants  of  Adam  be  con- 
ceived 
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cehrec}  to  ipring  into  exiftence  conformably  to  the 
moral  ftandard  of  their  original  nature,  or  in  poflef- 
fion  pf  holinefs  and  happinefs.  By  one  man  Jin  entered 
imo  the  worlds  the  fyftem  of  mankind.  Mid  death  hy 
fin :  not  only  the  dijfolutign  of  the  body  followed, 
<wliich  in  cafe  of  continued  perfedtion  would  have 
been  miiaculoufly  prevented  from  taking  its  natural 
coorfe  like  other  .animal  bodies,)  but,  what  is  far 
more  important,  the  fpirit  of  life  was  loft  from  tfes 
foul.  As  a  tree  withers  when  the  vital  fap  is  gone, 
wd  the  animal  dies  when  th.e  vital  principle  ceafes  to 
operate;  fo  the  fpiritual  life  or  well-being  of  an 
accountable  creature  departs  when  it  lofes  the 
ppflefiipn  Qf  the  chief  good* 

%  9,  According  to  equity,  man's  obligations  to 
be  pprfeft  ^re  in  proportion  to  the  exhibition  qF 
nuam  fuited  to  (hat  end.  Thus,  becaufe  the  invi/tble 
tUf^s  of  Godi  from  the  creafion  of  the  worlds  are  clearly 
Jefn^  beifig  ttnderftood  by  the  things  that  ^re  made,  even 
his  eternal  power  and  Godhead^  all  men  are  without 
^ct^fe.  And  in  proportion  as  any  have  additional 
diicoveries,  are  they  additionally  obliged  to  improve 
them*  A  mind  reafonably  aiFeded  with  the  human 
frame,  fuppoiing  every  other  objeft  were  fealcd  up 
ID  d'lrknefs,  would  fay  devoutly  :  ^M  am  fearfully 
and  wonderfully  made ;  I  am  not  my  own,  but 
the  property  of  an  all- wife,  almighty,  and  bene* 
••  volent  being ;  let  me  never  withhold  his  due  from 
^  him,  but  renounce  myfelf  to  his  abfolute  dif- 
•*  pofiil  perpetually."  Thus  the  moft  benighted  of 
human  kind  is  not  deftitute  of  means,  fo  far  as  to 
juftify  his  accountablenefs ;  what  then  fhall  we  fay 

E  of 
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of  thofe  who  live  in  the  open  blaze  of  divine 
exhibited  benefits  ?  To  whom  the  gofpel  of  God, 
that  bringeth  falvation,  hath  appeared  ?  How  in«* 
conceivably  great  muft  their  obligations  be !  BlefT- 
ings  high  as  heaven,  and  deep  as  our  helple(s 
miferies,  demand  no  fmall  (hare  of  afFeftioii  and 
grateful  obedience.  We  fliall  have  occafion  to  re- 
fume  this  idea  in  the  next  SeSlion^  when  treating  of 
the  rule  of  moral  government. 

§  to.  But  what  is  the  real  faS  with  refpeft  to 
men's  improvement  of  the  means  they  have  ^  Can  it 
be  proved  that  there  ever  exijied  a  mere  man  who 
was  as  perfect  as  he  had  means  of  being  fb  ?  I  am 
confident  it  cannot.  If  fo,  then,  here  is  an  incontro- 
vertible ground  of  perfonal  delinquency,  culpable- 
nefs,  and  expofednefs  to  penal  evil,  the  neceflary 
efiFeft  of  moral  evil.  If  God  therefore  fhoutd 
mark  iniquity,  and  give  to  every  one  his  due^  who 
could  avoid  the  fate  of  the  wicked  and  unprofitable 
fervant  ?  *  All  are^gone  out  of  the  te?jy,  thy  are  together 
become  unprofitable ;  there  is  none  that  doeth  good^  tio^ 
not  one.  Every  mouth  is  flopped^  and  aU  the  world  is 
become  guilty  before  God. 

*  Matt.  ny.  30; 


SECT. 
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S  E  C  T.    II. 

Of  the  Rule  of  moral  Government. 

§  I.  ?%^  foundation  of  this  ruk  is  the  RBLATiOfr 
fubfifiiwg  between  God  and  man.  §  2.  Hence  reftdts 
the  MORAL  LAW,  §  3.  7he  law  nfults^  not  merely 
from  what  man  now  is^  but  alfo  from  the  Jiate  of 
arijgsnal  probation  in  which  was  placed  our  progenitor. 
§  4«  ^he  difcovery  of  new  relations  produces  new 
obligations.    %  5«  Pojitive  Laws  moralfy  obUge. 

^  I.  /T^HE  immediate  foundation  of  that  rule 
X  which  is  the  great  ftandard  of  moral 
government  over  mankind,  is  the  relation  fubfifting 
between  the  divine  Governor  and  man  the  govern- 
ed. But  how  fliali  we  afcertain  this  relation  ?  There 
ieems  to  be  no  other  fatisfadory  method  but  by 
fixing  the  true  charaSers  of  the  beings  related,  and 
from  thence  to  deduce  the  relation  itfelf.  Let  us 
then  obferve : 

I.  God  is  a  being  poflefled  of  all  pofTible  per* 
feftion.  He  is  felf*exiftent,  independent,  and  all* 
fufficient;  he  is  eternal  and  infinite ;  he- is  infinitely 
benevolent,  wife,  and  powerful;  he  is  infinitely 
juft,  and  yet  abfblutely  fbvereign ;  fo  juft,  that  he 
wrongeth  none,  but  giveth  to  every  one  to  the  full 
extent  of  his  true  claim ;  and  fo  abfolutcly  (bvereign, 
that  he  never  fails  to  fecure  his  own  ends,  which 
are  ever  benevolent  and  wife. 

£  2  2.  Man 
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2.  Man  is  a  being  abfolutely  dependent  on  Gor> 
for  his  exiftence,  properties,  and  real  adts  i  yet  he 
has  a  capacity  of  intelled  and  will,  and  a  power 
which  we  call  freedom ;  he  b  made  capable  of 
knowing  Goo,  and  therefore  of  religion,  which  be* 
longs  to  no  irrational  creature,  however  fagacious  in 
oth^r  refpefts ;  he  is  made  capable  of  loving  God  as 
the  fupreme  good  and  fuitable  reft  of  the  adive 
principle  of  volition,  a  privil^e  pocaliar  to  mocal 
agents. 

3.  God  makes  an  txhUnthn  of  himSdi  and  other 
inferior  good  things  to  man,  and  b^ows  upon  him 
favours  and  benefits  innumerable.  The  wants  .of 
his  body  are  provided  for,  and  the  means  of  comfort 
pointed  out  in  the  various  ways  of  providence* 
The  wants  of  the  foul  are  confuhed,  {o  that  there  is 
no  mental  faculty,  no  principle  of  afieAbn,  but  has 
prefented  to  it  a  correfponding  objed,  Henc« 
refults, 

%  2.  The  rule  of  moral  government,  which  may 
be  called  the  moral  law.  This  rule,  or  law,  is  the 
immediate  otproximaU  ground  of  moral  obligation  & 
the  internudiaie  is  the  decretive  will  of  God  which 
conftituted  thofe  relations  from  whence  the  law 
refults  I  and  the  ultimate  is  the  divine  intelleft  and 
eflence.  —  Hence  we  fee,  that  the  ^*  moral  law  "  la 
not  a  feparate  things  which  may  be  abftraftedly  con* 
fidered  without  any  reference  to  the  charaders  of 
God  and  of  man,  md  the  coniequent  relations ;  bi|t 
its  very  exiftence,  its  extent  and  obliging  power* 
bear  an  exaft  proportion  to  charafters,  and  ibfi 

relations 
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wdsims  donftitutcd  by  creatioD,  providence,    or 


§  3.  But  it  19  neceflary  to  obferve  here^  That 
tbe  obliging  law  refults,  not  merely  from  what  man 
mw  isy  but  alfo  from  what  the  human  fyftem  was 
originally.  Were  not  this  the  cafe,  igtmrance  and 
ihe  confcious  want  of  the  chief  good,  would  be  no 
fault,  which  would  be  impious  to  aiTert.  If  God 
had  a  right  to  mamfefi  that  he  is  ftridlly  equitable 
ts  well  as  merciful,  in  his  tranfadions  with  the 
father  of  our  race ;  if  it  was  right  that  men  fhould 
cxift  by  fucctffiotti  and  that  the  fon  (hould  be  as  the 
father  that  b^gat  him ;  and  if  the  tranfgreffion  of 
a  law  does  not  annihilate  its  authority  to  oblige  %  it 
icdlows,  that  all  Adam's  pofterity  a^e  bound  to  be 
as  perfeft  as  he  was,  according  to  the  objeSlive  means 
afforded.  If  they  have  the  fame  phyiical  capacities 
and  powers  as  he  had,  and  if  ^^  the  invifible  things 
i^GoD  may  be  knowny*  (and  therefore  enjoyed,)  by 
the  flupendous  monuments  of  creation  and  provi* 
dence,  did  not  the  fault  lie  in  their  own  difpofitions, 
it  is  manifeft  that  they  are  bound  to  be  perfeS  as 
Adam  was.  And  if  they  have  additional  difcoveries 
to  what  he  had,  by  way  of  moral  means,  their  obli« 
gations  muft  rife  in  proportion,  —  Hence  we  are  led 
to  another  concluiion ; 

§  4.  The  difcovery  of  new  relations  produces 
new  obligations.  And  thefe  difcoveries  are  ex« 
tremely  various  to  various  fubjedts.  To  whom 
much  is  given,  of  him  much  is  required.  To  (bme 
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are  given  five  talents,  to  others  two,  and  to  others 
one ;  to  every  man  according  to  his  feveral  ability* 
A  many  as  have  Jinned  without  law  Jhall  alfo  perijh 
without  law ;  and  as  many  as  have  Jinned  in  the  law 
/hall  be  Judged  by  the  law  \  in  the  day  when  GodJhaU 
Judge  the  fecrets  of  men  by  Jefus  Chrift.  Thus  the 
rule  of  moral  government  is  greatly  influenced  by 
the  different  degrees  of  revelation  afforded  to  the 
fubjeft, 

§  5*  In  addition  to  that  law  which  ariies  from 
the  viiible  and  ftated  relation  of  things,  God  has 
referved  for  himfelf  a  right  to  enaft,  from  time  to 
time,  pofitive  lawsj  which  have  no  apparent  reafbn 
of  injundion  befide  the  mere  will  or  fovereign 
authority  of  the  Lawgiver.  But  the  divine  aa» 
thority  never  enjoins  impoflibilities,  and  as  the 
manifeftation  of  his  will  is  a  fufficient  reafbn  why 
we  ihould  comply  with  his  requifitions,  hence  ariies 
our  obligation,  from  moral  confiderations,  to  obey 
all  pofitive  commands.* 


SECT. 


*  See  the  fubjc^  of  pofitive  laws  and  inflitutions,  with  the 
method  of  afccrtaining  what  is  foJUivt  and  what  is  moral  in  the 

fame  command,  in  Antipadob,  Exam,     Vol.  I.  Chap,  i.  pajpm, 

See  alfo,  further  obfervationa  on  the  Will  of  God  as  the  rule  of 
moral  gcvemment  in  a  Difcourfe  on  the  Infuence  of  reltpoui  Pra^ice 
on  our  Inquiries  after  Truth^  p.  13—20,  31.  See,  moreover. 
Sect.  VII.  of  this  chapter. 
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SECT.    III. 
Of  the  different  dispensations  of  revealed  religion, 

§  I.  l!he  iefeSiim  ofourfirft  parents.  §  2,  3.  ffliat 
vxndd  have  been  the  confequence  of  Adants  continued 
obedience?  §  4,  5.  PVhat  the  fate  of  his  fallen  pof-^ 
terily  without  a  Saviour?  §  6.  General  preparatory 
remarks  on  all  the  divine  difpenfations.  §  7.  The 
Mamie  difpenfation  of  grace.  §  8.  I'he  Noahic. 
§  9.  TA^  Abrahamic  covenant  J  or  promife.  §  10.  St. 
Paufs  comment  on  it.  §  1 1 — ig.  Obfervations  on 
this  cavenanty  and  the  apofilfs  reafoning  on  it.  §  20. 
7he  Mofmc  covenant^  or  law.  §  2i.  Explained  by 
Jeremiah  and  Paul.  §  22—28.  Obfervations 
thereon.    %  29—33.  The  diftinguifldng  charaSer  of 

'   ^^  K^fP^^  covenant  compared  with  the  foregoing. 

5  It  TX/HEN  Adam  and  Eve  tranrgreflcd  the 

V  V      pofitive  command,  which  was  not  to 

cat  of  a  particular  fruit  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  the 

death  threatened,  or  the  execution  of  the  penal 

fimdion,  followed.     But  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge 

of  good  and  evil  J  thou /halt  not  eat  of  it :  for  in  the  day 

thou  eateft  thereof  'thou  fhalt  furely  die.    A  fpiritual 

death  immediately  feized  the  foul ;  or  that  which 

may  be  moft   emphatically  called  the  life  of  a 

perfed  creature,  forfook  it  as  tht  neceffary  and  not 

merely  the  threatened  effeft  of  the  tranfgreffion.  And 

unto  Adam  hefaid^^^In  thefweat  of  tfy  face  fhalt  thou 

eat  breads  till  thou  return  unto  the  ground  \  for  out  of 
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it  waft  thou  taken :  for  duft  thou  art^  and  unto  duft  thorn 
flidt  return.^  "  Thou  art  no  longer  to  expeft  my 
^'  fovereign  intcrpofition  to  prevent  that  mortality, 
"^  to  which,  by  the  common  laws  of  the  univerfe, 
**  thy  frame  tends/*  By  one  man  Jin  entered  into  the 
tfforld^  and  death  by  Jin  \  and  Jo  death  faffed  upon  aU.f 

§  2.  Obferving  that  among  men  there  awaits  every 
conditional  engagement  a  permanent  confequence 
on  either  fide,  many  have  been  led  to  afk, 
"  What  would  have  been  the  confequence  of 
"  Adam's  continued  obedience  ? "  But  fuch  a 
queftion  evidently  overlooks  the  nature  of  the  fub- 
]t€U  For  it  might  as  well  be  alked.  What  would 
have  been  another  plan  of  creation  and  providence,  if 
the  prefent  bad  not  been  adopted  ?  And  this  would 
further  lead  us  to  the  fr^uitlefs  enquiry,  In  how 
many  different  ways  was  it  poffible  for  God  to  make 
a  univerfe  ?  Every  thing  in  the  plan  aSiualfy  follow- 
ed proceeds  on  the  fUppoHtion  of  Adam's  apof^ 
tacy ;  therefore,  to  fuppofe  his  conftant  obedience,  is 
not  merely  to  fuppofe  an  alteration  in  a  Jingle  part 
of  the  divine  fcheme,  but  to  fubftitute  another  fyftem^ 

%  cf.  To  give,  however,  a  more  dircft  reply  to 
queftions  of  this  nature,  I  remark  : 

1.  That  Adam's  continuarce  in  perfedion  muft 
have  been  owing  to  fuch  continued  a6ts  of  God,  as 
Adam  had  no  true  ground  of  claim  to  in  equity. 
For  though  he  was  not  impelled  to  fin,  he  was  not 
fufficient  of  himfclf,  without  God*s  immediate  and 

gratuitous 

•  Gen,  ill.  i7i  19.  +  Rom.v.  12. 
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gratuitous  affiftance,  to  preferve  his  hiippjr  ftate 
one  moitient  ^  which  pofition  will,  in  the  courfe  of 
this  Efiay,  be  more  profefledly  difcufled  and  con* 
firmed.    Therefore, 

2.  If  God  ever  meant  to  fhew  to  a  moral  fyftem 
that  there  was  in  him  towards  it  perfed  equity  and 
Ibvereign  mercy^  the  fuppofition  of  Adam  and  his 
pofterity  continuing  perfeft,  muft  have  been  an  im- 
polSbility.  So  that,  in  fadt,  the  qfieftion  returns 
to  this.  Are  the  attributes  of  equi/y  and  mercy  to* 
wards  the  human  race  to  be  manifefted,  or  are  they 
not  ?  If  they  are,  a  continuance  in  a  ftate  of  per- 
fedion  was  not  poffible. 

§  4.  Nearly  akin  to  the  preceding  queftion  is  the 
following:  *'  What  muft  have  been  the  confe- 
^**  quence,  refpefting /^//iM  Adam's  pofterity  in  this 
^*  world,  on  fuppofition  that  no  Saviour  had  been 
••  provided  ?  Muft  we  not  admit  the  multiplica* 
«•  tion  of  the  fpecies,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the 
*«  neceftaries  of  fubfiflence,  for  a  time,  before  they 
**  (hould  be  fixed  in  a  ftate  of  puniftiment  ?  In  that 
•*  caft,  what  they  enjoyed  could  not  be  the  effedt  of 
•*  mediatorial  grace,  but  their  due  in  equity^  other- 
•*  wife  the  demerit  of  the  firft  offence  muft  have 
*<  been  annihilation;  and  thus  the  human  fyf« 
<•  tern  muft  have  been  deftroyed  as  foon  as  it  ex- 
**  ifted,  and  utterly  removed  out  of  the  univerfe." 
—  But  this  queftion,  as  well  as  the  other,  feems  to 
overlook  the  nature  of  the  fubjeft  •,  and  takes  for 
granted  an  impoflibility,  that  the  fuppofed  confe- 
qucnce  may  take  place,  without  fuppofing  another 

world* 
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world.  Whereas  the  truth  is,  that  iince  the  pre* 
fent  plan  of  things,  in  all  its  parts,  proceeds  on  the 
fuppoiition  of  a  Saviour  provided,  to  fuppofe  this 
removed  is  to  fuppofe  another  umverfe.  And  what 
kind  of  contrivance  muft  that  be,  which  admits  of 
moral  evil  to  invade  the  fyftem,  but  excludes  all 
falvation  ?  Such  a  world  does  not  appear  to  be 
worthy  of  the  goodnefs  of  God,  or  confident  with 
his  wifdom.    With  reverence  I  would  obferve : 

§  5.  I.  To  fuffer  men  to  live  in  a  ftate  of  fin 
and  rebellion,  from  age  to  age,  for  the  fake  of  pro* 
pagating  their  fpecies,  and  without  any  provifion  of 
redeeming  grace,  is  not  confident  with  divine  good' 
nefs.  How  can  it  be  confifl:ent  with  infinite  good- 
nefs  to  give  being  to  fo  many  millions  of  intelligent 
creatures  without  fecuring  the  happinefs  of  one  of 
them  ?  Not  one  of  all  the  ftupendous  fyftem,  on 
the  fuppofition,  is  happy  \  and  onlyyi&AC^  in  all  its 
awful  feverities  is  difplayed*  Such  a  condudfc^ 
indeed,  could  not  be  called  unjuft,  but  could  it  be 
faid  to  be  marked  with  goodne(s  ?  If  it  be  good  to 
manifeft  goodnefs,  and  eminently  fo  to  manifeft 
mercy,  fuch  a  fyftem  as  the  objeftion  fuppofes, 
which  excludes  goodnefs  and  mercy,  could  not  take 
place.     Nor, 

2.  Could  it  be  confiftent  with  divine  wifdom  to 
place  our  reprefentativc  in  circumftances  that  made 
Jiis  ifall  certain,  without  any  provifion  of  recovering 
grace.  Suppofe  our  progenitor  to  reprefent  his 
innumerable  offspring,  to  be  placed  in  perfeft  equU 
likium  with  refpeft  to  the  event  of  his  probation, 

and 
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mid  that  his  abufe  of  his  liberty  was  perfedlly  fore^ 
ieen  from  the  beginning ;  I  would  then  afk.  How 
can  we  reconcile  the  certain  fall  of  the  whole  fyftem^ 
and  its  inevitable  everlafting  ruin^  with  divine  wif* 
dom  ?  Rather,  would  not  this  be  a  probable  di Aate, 
•*  Either  let  not  the  fyftem  exift  at  all,  or  let  there 
**  be  a  referve  made  of  falvation  out  of  its  ruin/' 
To  let  juftice  alone  reign,  without  mercy,  is  not 
good ;  and  to  fufFer  all  men  to  peri(h  through  want 
of  previous  contrivance,  on  previHon  of  apoftacy, 
is  not  wife ;  and  therefore  fuch  a  ftate  as  the  objec- 
tion fuppofes  was  impoflible.     If  there  were  no 
iecond  Adam,  the  Lord  from  heaven,  it  would  not 
have  been  worthy  of  either  the  goodnefs  or  wifdom 
of  God  to  appoint  a  firft  Adam,  who  fhould  fall 
as  the  reprefentative  of  his  pofterity ;  nor  confiftent 
with  the  difplay  of  his  equity  and  mercy  that  he 
ihoold  {o  interpofe  as  to  make  him  continue  in  the 
flate  in  which  he  was  firft  placed.    As  far,  there- 
fore, as  the  providence  and  government  of  God  are 
concerned  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  things,  we  may 
lafely  fay,  «*  Whatever  is,  is  right." 

§  6.  Seeing,  then,  that  in  the  prefent  plan  ahne 
does  there  appear  any  room  left  for  an  admixture  of 
equity  and  mercy,  we  may  fee  how  well  adapted  it 
is,  above  every  other  fuppofcd  plan,  for  the  full 
exercife  of  moral  government.  —  But  that  we  may 
the  better  comprehend  this  admixture,  proportion 
and  order,  in  the  various,  wonderful  fteps  of  the 
divine  government  through  the  different  difpenfa- 
tions  of  time,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark, 

!•  That 
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I.  That  every  cxercife  of  equity,  towards  man* 
kind,  frefuppofes  a  difplay  of  grace  for  its  founda- 
Hxm.  If  equity  be  exercifed  towards  a  ftate  of 
perieft  reditude,  it  prefuppofes  the  favour  of  exift- 
ence,  and  the  grace  of  prefervation  to  the  moment 
of  trial.  If  towards  men  as  imperfedt,  it  prefup- 
pofes forbearance,  or  mercy  announced,  with  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  explicitnefs,  according  to  the 
dij9Ferent  difpenfations  under  which  they  live. 
Hence  the  awfu]  glory  of  future  judgment ! 

a.  There  is  no  fituation,  or  degree  of  advance  irt 
the  divine  favour,  in  this  life,  that  in  its^  own  na- 
ture excludes  the  confequent  exercife  of  mere  equity, 
whereby  the  creature  is  endangered,  from  any  given 
moment.  Hence  the  foundation  of  conftant  holy 
fear,  and  ftudious  diligence  in  the  way  of  duty. 
And  hence  the  propriety  of  addrefling  the  chief  of 
feints  in  fuch  language  as  this  :  lAt  him  who  ihtnk* 
$th  he  fiandeth  take  heed  left  he  fall.  Let  us  havi 
graeey  whereby  we  may  ferve  God  acceptably  with  re* 
verence  and  godfy  fear  •,  for  our  God  is  a  confuming  fire. 
—Wherefore, 

3.  While  there  is  the  exercife  of  equity  in  God, 
there  is  a  foundation  for  man  to  fear  \  and  while 
there  is  the  exercife  of  grace,  there  is  room  for  hope. 
While  the  day  of  grace  continues,  defpair  is  rebel- 
lious ingratitude;  and  while  God  is  an  equitable 
Governor,  to  difcard  holy  fear  is  irrcverend  pre^ 
fkmption.  The  trembling  jailor  is  encouraged  to 
believe  for  (alvation,  and  the  apoftle  Paul  kept  under 
his  body,  left  he  fhould  lo(e  his  dependence  on 
grace  and  be  caft  away.     Thus  the  prefent  plan, 

which 
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which  regards  men  as  fallea,  but  not  gone  beyond 
the  condties  of  hope  while  in  this  world ;  as  the 
iubjedts  of  equity  or  grace  according  to  the  decifions 
of  infiinite  wiidom  ;  is  wonderfully  well  adapted  for 
the  £aUeft  exercife  of  xnoral  government. 

^  7.  We  now  proceed  to  fhew  in  what  manner 

thcti^vuie  Goirernor  dealt  with  mankind  after  their 

deviation  from  redtitude,  and  confequent  expofure 

to  puuiihment.     While  man  had  not  the  leaft  claim 

-upon  God,  either  to  reftore  that  life  which  was  now 

loft,  and  is  the  well-being  of  the  foul,  or  to  fufpend 

the  coniequence  of  immediate  and  permanent yii/)- 

fenng\  God  was  pleafcd  in  fqvereign  mercy,   iq 

announce  the  means  of  falvation :  And  the  Lord 

fold  unio  iheferpent  —  /  will  put  enmity  between  thee 

and  the  woman^  and  between  thy  feed  and  her  feed ;  it 

/ball  bruife  thy  head^  and  thou  fhalt  bruife  his  heel.  — 

«  Though  I  fend  forth  the  man  from  the  garden  of 

**  Eden,  to  till  the  ground  from  whence  he  was 

•*  taken,  I  will  not  leave  him  without  hope  of  re- 

•*  covered  happinefs.     The  woman  Ihall  have  a 

•*  defcendantj  who  (hall  prove  a  mighty  deliverer 

^^  from  fin  and  mifery,  though  he  accomplilh  it  in 

**  the  way  of fuffering.** 

The  truth  and  importance  of  this  promife  mufi: 
be  daily  corroborated  by  the  inditution  of  worihip, 
the  exprefled  approbation  of  fervices,  the  pleafures 
of  religious  obedience,  with  occaHonal  vifible  or 
audible  manifeftations  of  the  divine  glory.  Enoch, 
the  feventh  from  Adam,  not  only  walked  with  Goi^ 
but  was  an  eminent  frcfhet  in  his  day.  He  an- 
nounced 
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nounced  clearly  the  final  judgment,  with  the  difFer- 
ent  fate  of  faints  and  iinners.  <^  Behold,  faid  he, 
<^  the  Lord  cometh  with  ten  thoufand  of  his  &int8, 
**  to  execute  judgment  upon  all,  and  to  convince 
^^  all  that  are  ungodly  among  them  of  all  their 
^^  ungodly  deeds  which  they  have  ungodly  commit- 
ted,  and  of  all  their  hard  fpeeches  which  ungodly 
Iinners  have  ipoken  againft  him."  *  After  this 
favourite  of  heaven  had  lived  holily,  and  faithfully 
exhorted  his  cotemporaries  on  the  mod  important 
fubjefts,  for  about  three  hundred  years,  he  was 
taken  to  glory  in  a  miraculous  way.  And  his 
tranflation  was  a  (landing  monument  of  mercy  to 
that  and  every  fubfequent  age. 

It  fhould  be  here  obfcrved,  that  whatever  intima* 
tions  of  gracCj  precepts,  or  fandions,  were  made 
during  this  period,  they  were  intended  for  univerfal 
ufe.  There  feems  to  have  been  no  bar  put  in  the 
way  of  any  from  receiving  the  exhibited  teftimony 
as  the  foundation  of  faith,  hope,  and  obedience. 
Mercy  is  proclaimed  to  man  as  guilty,  depraved, 
and  helplefs ;  if  he  is  found  penitent,  believing, 
and  obedient,  he  is  fafe;  if  otherwife,  what  was 
exhibited  for  life  becomes  the  innocent  occafion  of 
fever  er  condemnation.  It  is  no  part  of  the  equity  of 
government  to  enfure  compliance .  with  the  over- 
tures of  grace ;  but  if  any  obey,  it  is  the  efFeft  of 
fovefeign  favour. 

§  8.  Of  Noah  it  is  exprefsly  faid,  that  he  found 
grace  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord.'\'    God  had  a  favour  to 

him 

♦  Judc  14,  15.     .  f  Gtn,  vi.  8. 
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him  above  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  befide ; 

for  attflefli  hai  corrupted  his  way  upon  the  earthy  which 

was  filled  with  violence.     And  the  Lord  faid  unto 

Noah,  Come  thou  and  all  thy  houje  into  the  ark ;  for 

thee  have  I  feen  righteous  before  me  in  this  generation.^ 

After  juftice  had  cleared  the  earth  of  its  rebellious 

inhabitants  by  the  deluge,  God*s  manifeftation  of 

grace  to  Noah  and  his  family  becomes,  in  effeft, 

the  origin  of  a  new  difpenfation.  And  as  the  inftitu* 

tion  of  facrifices  was  a  fign  and  feal  of  the  former 

di(pen(ation  of  mercy,  fb  now,  the  covenant  being  re^ 

fmvedj  an  additional  feal  is  appended.   ^^  And  God 

^<  fpake  unto  Noah,  and  to  his  fons  with  him» 

•*  fayingy  And  1,  behold,  I  eftabli/h  my  covenant 

*•  with  you,  and  with  your  feed  after  you.     And 

««  God  faid.  This  is  the  token  of  the  covenant  —  I 

••  do  fet  my  bow  in  the  cloud."  f  —  I  have  had 

CKcafion  before  to  remark  on  this  pafTage,  *<  That 

•^  the  covenant  or  divine  charter,  firft  given  to 

**  Noah,  included  the  preceding ;  it  was  the  fame 

^^  covenant  with   additional  grants. —<  Left   Noah 

^^  ihould  infer  that  the  drowning  of  the  world  in 

•*  wradi  difannulled  the  well  known  covenant,  God 

*<  diffipates  his  fears,  by  faying,  I  will  eftablifk 

•*  my  covenant."  J  No  former  exhibition  of  mercy, 

or  preceptive  appointment,  was  repealed,  but  con- 

£nned  and  augmented. 

$  9«  When  we  come  to  the  time  of  Abraham^ 
the  language  of  grace  becomes  more  deciiive,  con- 
spicuous, and  rich.    *^  I  will  make  of  thee,  fays  « 

"  God, 

•  Gen,  vii.  i.        f  Gen.  ix.  8—13. 

X  Antipaedob.  Bzam.  Vol.  I.  Chap.  iii.  J  20.  p.  238. 
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^<  God,  a  great  nation,  and  I  will  blefs  theCf  and 
^  make  thy  name  great;  and  thou  (halt  be  a  blefT- 
^  ing :  and  I  will  blefs  chem  that  blefs  thee,  and 
*^  curfe  him  that  curfeth  thee :  and  in  thee  (hall  all 
^  families  of  the  earth  be  blefled."— **  After  thcfe 
•«  thmgs  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  Abram  in 
*^  a  vifion,  faying,  Fear  not,  Abram  -,  I  am  thy 
'^  ihield,  and  thy  exceedmg  great  reward."-~^^  And 
when  Abram  was  ninety  years  old  and  nine,  the 
Lord  appeared  to  Abram,  and  faid  unto  him,  t 
*^  am  the  Almighty  God  ;  walk  before  me  and  be 
*^  thou  perfeft.— *I  will  eftabli/h  my  covenant  betweea 
^^  me  and  thee  and  thy  feed  after  thee,  in  their 
^^  generations  for  an  everlafting  covenant,  to  be  a 
*«  God  unto  thee,  and  to  thy  feed  after  thee,  — 
^^  And  God  faid  unto  Abraham,  Thou  (halt  keep 
*<  my  covenant  therefore,  thou,  and  thy  feed  after 
*^  thee  in  their  generations."  *    St.  Paul  calls  this 
language  addrefTed  to  Abraham,  ^*  the  gofpil preached 
unto  Um^^  implying  that  falvation  was  by  grace  to 
him  as  well  as  to  the  Gentiles. 

§  10.  The  apoftle's  illuftration  of  Abraham's 
covenant,  with  his  reasoning  upon  it,  deferves  our 
careful  attention  •,  but  becaufe  what  he  advances  on 
the  fubjcdb  is  of  confiderable  length,  the  reader  will 
find  it  coUcded  into  one  view,  and  which  he  may 
confult  at  his  leifure,  in  the  note  bclow.f  —  I 
proceed  therefore, 

§  II.  On 

•  Gen.  xii.  2, 3.     xy.  i.     xvii.  i,  5,  7,  9. 

f  «  So  then  they  which  be  of  faith  are  blefled  with  faithful 
*  Abraham.    For  as  nvmy  as  «|«  pf  the  works  of  the  law,  are 

*  under 
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^  I  f .  On  tbe  coveDant  itfelf,  and  the  apos- 
tolic comment  thereon^  to  make  the  following  ob- 
fervations.  What  in  the  original  grant  is  called  a 
tovmani^  is  by  St.  Paul  termed  zpromife.  **  If  the 
^*  inheritance  be  of  the  law,  it  is  no  more  of  pro- 
^^  mife  \  but  God  gve  it  to  Abraham  hypromife" 

F  Hence 

*  tmdex  the  curfe  :  for  it  is  written^  *'  Cuifed  is  every  one  that 
<«  coatmueth  not  in  all  tilings  which  are  written  in  the  book  of  the 
^  law  to  do  them."  fiut  that  no  man  is  juftihed  by  the  law  in  the 
«  fight  of  God,  it  is  cvidcht :  for  "  The  jull  ihall  live  by  faith." 

*  And  the  law  is  not  of  faith  :  but  *'  The  man  that  doeth  them 
**  AaU  live  in  them."     Chrifl.hath  redeemed  us  from  the  curfe  of 

*  the  l«w,  being  made  a  curfe  for  us  :  for  it  is  written,  "  CuHed 
^  is  every  one  thaihangeth  on  a  tree :"  that  the  blefling  of  Abra> 

<  ham  migizt  come  on  die  Gentiles  dirough  Jefus  Chrifl ;  diat 
'  wc  might  receive  the  promife  of  the  Spirit  through  faith. 
'  Brethren,  I  fpcsik  after  the  manner  of  men ;  '<  Though  it  be  but 
**  a  man's  covenant,  yet  if  it  be  confirmed,  no  man  difannulleth, 
^  or  addeth  thereto."     Now  to  Abraham  and  his  feed  were  the 

*  promiies  made.  He  faith  not,  "  And  to  feeds,  as  of  many:" 
«  bat  as  of  one,  **  And  to  thy  feed,"  which  is  Chrift.  And  this 
'  I  fay,  that  die  covenant  that  was  confirmed  before  of  God  in 
'  Chrift,  the  law,  which  was  four  hundred  and  thirty  years  after, 
'  cannot  difannnl  that  it  fhould  make  the  promife  of  none  effect. 
'  For  if  die  inheritance  be  of  the  law,  it  is  no  more  of  promife ; 

*  but  God  gave  it  to  Abraham  by  promife.     Wherefore  then 

*  lerveth  the  law  ?  It  was  added  becaufe  of  tranfgrcflions,  till  the 

*  feed  flioold  come  to  whom  the  promife  was  made:  and  it  was 

*  ordained  by  angels  in  the  hand  of  a  mediator.    Now  a  mediator 

<  Is  not  a  mediator  of  one;  but  God  is  one.    Is  the  law  th^n 

*  agatnftthe  promifes  of  God  ?  God  forlsid:  for  if  there  had 

*  been  a  law  given  which  could  have  given  life,  verily  righteouf- 
'  iieis  Ihould  have  been  by  the  law*  But  the  fcripture  hath  con- 
'  eluded  all  under  fin,  that  the  promife  by  faith  of  Jefus  Chrift 
'  might  be  given  to  them  that  believe.'    Gal.  iii.  9—22. 

And  again  :  '  Cometh  this  bleflednefs  then  upon  the  circum- 
'  ciiion  only,  or  apon  the  uncircumcifion  alfo  i  for  we  fay  that 

<  faith 
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Hence  we  learn,  that  what  God  calls  hb  eovenani^ 
is  not  properly  of  the  nature  of  a  mutual  agreement 
or  contra^  between  him  and  Abraham,  but  2  free 
and  fovereign  grant  of  the  chief  good  to  the  un- 
worthy and  helplcfi  creature.  The  exiftence  of  the 
covenant  did  not  depend  on  Abraham's  acceptance 

of 

*  faith  was  reckoned  to  Abraham  for  rightcoufncfs.  How  way  it 
'  then  reckoned  ?  when  he  was  in  circumcifion,  or  in  uncireum- 
'  cifion  ?  Not  in  circumcifion,  but  in  uncircumiion.  And  he 
'  recci\'ed  the  Hgn  of  circumcifion,  a  leal  of  the  righteoufnefs  of 

<  the  faith  which  he  had,  yet  being  uncircumcifed :  that  he  might 

<  be  the  father  of  all  them  that  believe  though  they  be  not  clrcum- 

<  cifed,  that  righteoufnefs  might  be  imputed  to  themalfb;  and 
'  the  father  of  circumcifion  to  them  who  are  not  of  the  circum- 

*  ciiicn  only,  but  who  alfo  walk  in  the  fteps  of  that  faich  of  our 

<  father  Abraham,  which  he  had  being  yet  uncircumcifed.     For 

<  the  promife  that  he  fhould  be  the  heir  of  the  world  was  not  to 

*  Abraham,  or  to  his  feed,  through  the  law,  but  through  the 

<  rigliteoufnefs  of  faith.  For  if  they  which  are  of  the  law  be 
'  heirs,  faith  is  made  void,  and  the  promife  made  of  none  effe^  : 
'  becaufc  the  law  worketh  wrath,  for  where  no  law  is,  there  is  no 

<  tranfgreflion.     Therefore  it  is  of  faith,  that  it  might  be  by 

*  grace ;  to  the  end  the  promife  might  be  fure  to  all  the  feed,  not 

<  to  that  only  which  is  of  the  law,  but  to  that  alfo  which  is  of  the 

<  faith  of  Abraham,  who  is  the  father  of  us  all,  (as  it  is  written* 
<'  I  have  made  (hee  a  father  of  many  nations,")  before  him  whom 

*  he  believed,  even  God  who  quickeneth  the  dead,  and  calleth 
«  thofe  things  which  be  not  as  though  they  were.  Who  againft* 
«  hope  believed  in  hope,  that  he  might  become  the  father  of  many 

<  nations  according  to  that  which  was  fpoken,  *<  So  (hall  thy  feed 
«  be :"  and  being  not  weak  in  faith,  he  confidered  not  his  own 

<  body  now  dead,  when  he  was  about  an  hundred  ^xars  old, 
«  neither  yet  the  deadnefs  of  Sarah's  womb.     He  daggered  not  at 

*  the  promife  of  God  through  unbelief :  but  was  ftrong  in  faitK 

*  giving  glory  to  Go  d.  And  being  fully  pcrfuadcd  that  what  he 
«  had  promifcdl,  he  was  able  alfo  to  perfonn.    And  therefore  it 

*  WIS 
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of  terms,  any'  more  than  the  exiftence  of  the  gofpel 
depends  on  our  manner  of  hearing  it;  or  the 
cz^nce  of  the  fun  on  men's  thoughts  about  it. 
Abraham  was  feledted  from  among  his  cotempo- 
raries,  and  addrefled  in  thefe  aftonifhing  words: 
^'  Fear  not,  Abram,  I  am  xhyfliield  and  thy  exceed^ 
**  b^  great  reward.'^  I  will  be  a  God  unto  thee, 
^  and  to  thy  feed  after  thee.''    But, 

$  12.  No  law  or  rule  of  right,  was  fufficient  to 
effeA  the  recovery  of  fallen  iinners.  *«  If  there 
^  had  been  a  law  given  which  could  have  given 
^*  life,  verily  righteoufnefs  ihould  have  been  by  the 
«  law."  The  apoftle  elfewhere  fays.  That  «  the 
*•  law  is  become  tveak  through  the  ftejh  j"  that  is, 
the  impotence  of  the  law  to  make  us  righteous  and 
happy  ariies  from  our  defedl.     Let  it  have  a  fub- 

F  a  jeft 


impated  to  hiin  for  righteoufnefs.     Now  it  was  not  written 

*  for  bu  fake  alone,  that  it  was  imputed  to  him  »  but  for  us  alfo^ 

*  to  whom  it  fhall  be  imputed,  if  we  believe  on  him  that  raifed  up 

*  JeTus  our  Lord  from  the  dead,  who  was  delivered  for  our  offences^ 

*  and  was  nifed  again  for  our  j uiUlication .     Rom .  i v.  9 — 2  5 . 

And diewhere  he  faith :  ^  When  God  made  piomife  to  Abra- 
'  ham,  becanfe  he  could  fwear  by  no  greater,  he  fware  by  hlmfelfy 

*  laying,  ^*  Surely  blefling  I  will  b)c(s  thee ;  and  multiplying  I 
•*  will  multiply  thee."  And  after  he  had  patiently  endured,  he 
^  obtained  the  promife.     For  men  verily  fwear  by  the  greater ;  and 

*  an  oath  for  conHrmation  is  to  them  sui  end  of  all  ilrife.    Wherein 

*  God  willing  more  abundantly  to  Ihew  unto  the  heirs  of  pro- 

*  fflife  the  immutability  of  his  coimfel,  confirmci  it  by  an  oath, 

*  that  by  two  immutable  things,  in  which  it  was  impoffible  for 
*'  God  to  lie,  we  might  have  a  ftrong  confolation,  who  have  fled 

*  for  refuge  to  lay  hold  upon  the  hope  fet  before  ys."    Heb-  vi. 
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jedfc  free  from  d^feft,  as  the  man  Chrift  Jefiis 
and  it  is  no  longer  weak.  To  increaie  tint  luunber 
of  precepts,  to  (hev  their  excellency  and  reafenablo^ 
nefs,  and  to  enforce  them  with  the  moft  awful  and 
tremendous  threatenings  in  cafe  of  di&bedience» 
are  utterly  unable  of  themfelvcs  to  tfydt  onr  re^ 
covery,  on  account  of  our  tr^tf/  weabiejk  There^ 
.  fore,  **  what  the  law  could  not  do^  in  that  it  was 
'^  weak  through  the  flefh,  God  fending  his  own 
**  Son  in  the  likenefs  of  finful  fldh^  and  for  fin, 
^*  condemned  fin  in  the  flofli.'*  Hence  *<  the 
^  feripture  hath  concluded  all  under  fin,  that  the 
^^  fromife  by  futh  of  Jeius  Chrift  mi^  be  given  to 
"  them  that  Ww^"    Yet, 

§  13*  The  rational  creature  being  accQWttaUe 
for  its  ufe  or  abufe  of  all  moral  means^  God  con* 
deicends  to  (hew  what  he  requires  as  the  effeS  of 
this  proclamation  and  grant  of  his  promife.     fVidk 
btfort  mt  and  bt  thou  perfeS.    "  If  J  reveal  to  diec 
*^  my  everlafting  counfel  of  love,  and  aflore  thee  of 
.^^  my  unsearchable  riches  of  grace  towards  thee  and 
**  all  the  families  of  the  earth  *,  If  I  declare  and 
*'  exhibit  to  thee  a  divine  rtghteoufnefs  aa  the 
'^  ground  of  thy  judification,  and  future  obedience, 
*<  and  which  thou  art  to  receive  by  faith  \  fee  tKat 
><  thou  receive  it  fpr  thy  &fety  and  comfort,  and 
**  improve  it  for  the  purpofe  of  univerial  godli- 
**  nc(s^"     And  thus  the  prophet  many  ages  after: 
<*  He  hath  (hewed  thee,  O  man,  what  is  good ;  and 
<«  what  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee  ?  but  to  do 
^*  juftly,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk,  humbly  with 

!•  thy 
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<«  tbyGoD/*  iAs  the  foundation  of  acceptable  obe* 
dience,  God  fliewa  us  what  is  that  g$odi  that  mercy, 
pardon,  righteoufnefs,  and  happinefs  we  need;  and 
then  points  out  the  required  effefts  of  thofe  favours, 
as  our  moft  reaiboable  fervice,  juftice,  mercy,  aqd 
faumUe  dependence  on  our  covenant  Gop.  When 
God  fays  to  Abraham,  **  Be  thou  perfedi:,*'  he 
intends  that  his  walk  ie/ore  w  wiih  Goo  ihould  be 
^ikM  Mf  Mlhwidfin.  Moreover, 

%  14.  The  covenant  or  promife  in  its  ixhibkm^ 
belonged  not  only  to  Abraham,  hot  alfo  to  YMfeid\ 
and  fiot  only  to  the  Jews,  but  ahb  to  the  GefUiks. 
^  I  wiU  Uefi  thMi  that  blefs  th^ ;  and  in  thy  feed 
•«  floM  M  famUa  of  the  earth  be  Ueffed.  Tbat/^ 
^  ^^Bitlg  of  Abraham  might  come  on  the  Geniiles^ 
•^  ihtoi^h  Jifiu  Chrift.  Cometh  this  blelTednefs  then 
^  upon  the  circumcifion  only,  or  upon  the  ttndrcum^ 
^  e^fionalfo?  He  recent  the  iign  of  circumcifion,  a 
^  ieal  of  the  righteoufnefs  of  the  faith  which  he 
^*  had,  yet  being  uncircumcifed :  that  he  might  be 
**  the  fidier  of  aO  them  that  believe  though  they  be 
"  not  circumcifed."  Here,  it  is  plain,  z  free  grant 
was  made,  in  the  Abrahamic  promife,  to  all  men, 
5ews  and  6entiles  \  that  thereby  they  might  have 
an  inducement  to  believe,  and  receive  righteoufncfst 
bkfiednefs,  and  the  chief  good.  The  language  of 
die  Bioral  Governor  virtually  was,  and  continues  to 
be^  «'  You  have  by  free  gift  and  grant,  the  efFed 
^  of  my  fovereign  pleafure  and  mercy,  all  neceilary 
*^  means  fet  before  you,  and  I  folemnly  charge  you 
**  not  to  rejed  them  as  you  value  my  favour,  or 

F  3  *'  would 
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<^  would  avoid  my  perpetual  difpleafure.  If  you 
^^  rejeft  happinefs  as  a  free  gifty  how  can  you  hope 
"  to  efcapc  ?  '• 

•  §  15.  The  way  of  nceiving  the  exhibited  bleffir^ 
is  by  faith.  "  They  which  be  o{  faith  are  bleiTed 
«<  with  faithful  Abraham.  That  the  bleffing  of 
'<  Abraham  might  come  on  the  Gentiles  through 
^'  Jefus  Chrift  •,  that  we  might  receive  the  promife 
*«  of  the  Spirit  through  faith.  The  fcripture  hath 
**  concluded  all  under  fin,  that  the  promife  by  faith 
^*  of  Jefus  Chrift  might  be  given  to  them  that 
<<  believe**  The  law,  the  rule  of  right,  can  afford 
no  relief  to  its  tranfgreflbrs ;  it  can  only  condemn 
them  to  perdition.  But  righteoufneis  and  happi- 
ne(s  are  propofed  as  bounties  of  (bvereign  favour  to 
every  individual  to  whom  the  mefiage  comes }  if 
any  receive  the  gift  they  are  fo  far  obedient  and 
happy  fubjefts,  and  in  the  way  to  final  complete 
happinefs ;  but  if  they  make  light  of  it  they  are 
equitably  condemned  for  their  obftiiiacy  and  ingra^ 
titude.     Again, 

§  16.  The  righteous  man's  great  work  is  to  Uve 
ind  walk  ty  fail/if  as  an  operative  principle.  "  The 
"  juft  (hall  lire  iy  faith.  I  am  the  Almighty  God  ; 
"  Kvalk  before  me  and  be  thou  perfedl."  Faith  was 
never  defigned  to  preclude  obedience.  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  "  faith,  if  it  hath  not  works,  is 
*'  dead,  being  alone.  Was  not  Abraham  our  fa- 
**  ther  jufiified  by  worh"  (not  by  a  dormant, 
unaAive,  uninfluencing  principle,  but  that  which  is 

operative) 
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^feratfve)  ^^  when  he  had  offered  Ifaac  his  fon  upon 
^  the  altar  ?  Seeft  thou  how  faith  wrought  with 
<*  his  works,  and  by  works  was  faith  made  per- 
**  ftA."*  The  gift  of  rightcoufnefs  is  no  Icfs 
fubfervieot  and  conducive  to  holy  obedience  than 
ft  is  to  hafptmfs.  Faith  is  the  fpiritual  life  of  the 
ibul,  and  holy  obedience  its  health.  Faith  is  the 
prolific  root,  holy  obedience  is  the  fruit.  Faith 
is  the  flable  foundation,  and  holy  obedience  the 
faperfirudure.  Faith  is  the  feed,  obedience  the 
fruitful  crop,  jls  the  bodjf  without  thefpirit  is  dead^ 
fofmih  Wiihout  works  is  dead  alfo. 


§  17.  The  fubftance,  the  end,  and  the  glory  of 
the  promife  is  Oariji.    *'  Now  to  Abraham  and  his 
^  feed  were  the  promKes  made ;  he  (kith  not,  and  to 
^*  feeds^  as  of  many,  but  as  of  one,  and  to  thy  feed^ 
^*  which  is  Chrifi.    All  the  promi(es  of  God  in  him 
**  are  yea,  and  in  him  Amen,  unto  the  glory  of 
««  God."     Were  it  not  for  Chrift,  "  the  feed  of 
^*  the  woman,*'  and  who  is  emphatically  ^'  the  feed** 
of  Abraham,  we  fhould  never  have  heard  of  any 
other  fcedinvcfted  with  covenant  privileges.     For^^ 
kU  fake  are  all  others  noticed  and  blefTed.     All 
xeremonial  obiervances  were  only  '*  a  ftiadow  of 
"  things  to  come;  but  the  body  is  ofChrt/l.*'     He 
is  ^^  the  end  of  the  law,"  the  Mofaic  legiflatior, 
*«  and  the  prophets."     Promifes  without  Chrift, 
would  be  as  the  folar  fyftem  without  the  fun. 

§  18.  God  has  given  the  moft  abundant  aiTur* 
ances  of  the  immutability  of  the  promise.  No  precept, 

F  4  moral 
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moral  or  pofitive,  can  difannul  it.     ^  And  this  I 
**  fay,  that  the  covenant  that  was  confirmed  before 
«*  of  God,  in  Chrift,  the  law,  which  was  four  han- 
**  dred  and  thirty  years  after,  canmi  difannul^  that 
^  it  ihould  make  the  promiie  of  none  eflRsft.     Is 
«<  the  law  againjl  the  promifes  of  God  ?  Goo  for- 
*'  bid.  .  Men  verily  fwear  by  the  greater^  and  an 
^  oath  for  confirmation  is  to  them  an  end  of  all 
*<  ftrtfe.    Wherein  God  willing  more  abundantly 
*<  to  /hew  unto  the  heirs  of  promife  the  immuiaMU^ 
^*  of  his  coudel  confirmed  it  by  an  oath.*'    The 
fubjed  of  the  oath  is  the  immutabitky  of  his  eowiiel 
in  the  promife,  or  grani  of  righteoufmfs  to  finners. 
The  primary  aifftr  is  to  finners,  as  foch,  to  the  fallen 
race  without  reftriiftions  %  and  whether  they  believe 
or  not  he  continues  inmuubte  in  his  offer.     ^  we 
heUive  not  he  ahideth  fmthful.    This  is  a  glorious 
dtfplay  of  the  equity  cf  his  government.    Hence 

§  19.  AH  believers  have  the  (Irongeft  ground  of 
confolation  conceivable.  **  That  by  two  immut- 
^^  able  things,  in  which  it  was  impoffible  for  GoD 
"  to  lie,  we  might  have  zftrong  conjolation  who  hav^ 
'^  fled  for  refuge  to  lay  hold  upon  the  hope  fet 
•*  before  us."  Goo  well  knew  our  infirmities ;  to 
his  word  of  promife  he  adds  his  oath.  Jehovj^h 
fvvarc  by  himfelf,  and  It  is  impoflible  that  he  ihould 
lie.  He  pledges  his  own  blcfled  being  for  the  truth 
of  what  he  fays.  Why  fliould  not  this,  therefore, 
put  an  end  to  all  ftrife  in  our  minds  and  confciencesf 
He  propofcs  to  the  perifliing  finner,  and  makes  over 
for  his  perpetual  ufc  by  promife  and  by  oath,  his 

readinefs 
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rddtBoTs  to  recotidle  fittn^s  to  buaielff  to  beftow 
pardon,  peace,  righteouioe&,  life,  Chrift,  hitoftlUwi 
eternal  happineis!  How  eqmtiAk^  then,  this  coo- 
dofioe?  H$  thfi$  beUiviih  fiall  be  favul^  iuth$Aat 
idkffHh  ncSjMl  h  dmned. 

%  M.  Without  diiannulling  the  former  promtfesi 
God  gayp  by  Moses  Co  the  H^ews  a  great  nam* 
bar  of  Jaws^  fome  pofitivc,  and  fome  moral,  digeAcd 
into  one  body.  The  whole  may  be  called  the  M^kii 
oviHOHi.  After  the  folemn  preparation  for  receiv- 
ing this  cQVCotnt,*  follows  tberdftcarfid  of  the /r- 
sw&f ,  or  tbte  cpffiituikn  of  the  theocracy,  by  Goo 
himJeUv  in  ten  feftions,  commonly  called  the  im 
commaMdSj\  and  afterwards  a  large  code  of  pofitive 
Hkws  and  ceremonial  rites,  occafionaliy  intermixed 

with 

*  *  And  Mofes  went  up  unto  Godi,  and  the  Lord  called  untoium 
^  out  of  the  mountain,  faying,  **  Thu9  ihalt  thou  (ay  to  the  hode 
^  of  Jacob,  and  tell  the  children  of  Frael,  Ye  have  fcen  what  I  did 
'^  unto  the  Egyptians,  and  how  I  bare  you  on  a^ka  wbga,  and 
^  broug^it  you  unto  my£elf  .  Now  therefore,  if  you  will  obey  my 
^  voice  indeed,  and  keep  my  covenant,  then  ye  ihall  be  a  peculiar 
**  treafure  unto  me  above  all  people :  for  all  the  earth  is  mine. 
**  And  ye  ihall  be  unto  me  a  kingdom  of  priefU,  and  an  holy 
**>  natioo.  Thcfe  are  the  words  which  thou  ihalt  fpeak  unto  tjie 
'*  children  of  liraet.'*  And  Mofes  came  and  called  for  the  eldeia 
^  <^  the  people,  and  laid  before  their  faces  all  thcfe  words  which  thr 

*  Lord  commanded  him.     And  all  the  people  anfwered  fx)gecber, 

*  and  faid,  <'  All  that  the  Lord  hath  fpoken  we  will  6o^*    And 

*  Mofes  returned  the  words  ofthc  people  unto  the  Lord.    And  the 

*  Lord  (aid  unto  Mofes,  ^'  L09  I  come  unto  thee  in  r  thick 
^  cloud,  that  the  people  may  hear  when  I  fpeak  wiih  thioet  and 
"  believe  thee  forever  "    Exod.  six,  3— 9- 

f  Exod.xz.  3—17. 
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with  mond  precepts,  merciful  grants^  conditional 
promifesy  and  awful  fanftions. 

§  2i«  Confiderable  light  is  thrown  on  the  nature 
of  the  Moiaic  covenant  and  difpenfadon  by  the  pro- 
phet Jeremiah  and  the  apoftle  Paul.*  And  from 
what  they  fay  relating  to  the  Mofsuc  covenant, 
compared  with  God's  laft  difpeniadon  of  mercy 
through  the  gofpel,  I  would  deduce  the  following 
conduiions. 

$  22.  It  was  an  aft  of  fovereign  favour  in  God 
to  take  the  people  into  covenant  at  all.    ^^  Thus 

**  Aiait 

*  Thus  Htntfirmni  *  Behold  the  days  comcy  faith  the  Lord» 
that  I  will  make  a  new  covenant  with  the  houfe  of  Ifrael,  and 
with  the  houfe  of  Judah :  not  according  to  the  covenant  that  I 
made  with  their  fathers  in  the  day  that  I  took  them  by  the  hand 
to  bring  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt ;  which  my  covenant  they^ 
brake,  although  I  was  an  hulband  unto  them,  faith  the  Lord  i 
but  this  fhall  be  the  covenant  that  I  will  make  with  the  houfe  of 
Frael  \  **  After  thofe  days,  faith  the  Lord,  I  will  put  my  law  in 
their  inward  parts,  and  write  it  in  their  hearts ;  and  will  be  their 
God,  and  they  fhall  be  my  people.     And  they  (hall  teach  no 
more  every  man  his  neighbour,  and  every  man  his  brother,  (ay- 
ing,  Kmvu)  the  Lord :  for  they  (hall  all  know  me,  from  the  leaft  of 
them  to  the  greateft  of  them,  faith  the  Lord  :  for  I  will  forgive 
their  iniquity,  and  I  will  remember  their  (in  no  more.**    Jer. 
xxxt.  29—34.    And  thus  the  ^c///r ;  '  But  now  hath  he  (that  is, 
Chrift)  obtained  a  more  excellent  miniftry,  by  how  much  alfo  he 
tt  the  Mediator  of  a  better  covenant,  which  was  eilablifhed  upon 
better  promifcs.     For  if  that  firft  covenant  had  been  faultlcfs, 
then  (hould  no  place  have  been  fought  for  a  fecond.     For  find- 
ing fault  with  them,  he  faith,  "  Behold,  the  days  come,  faith  the 
Lord,  ^c."    In  that  ht  faith,  ^  A  new  covenant,*'  he  hath 

*  made 
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«^  flialt  thou  fay  to  the  houfe  of  Jacob,  and  tell  the 
**  children  of  Ifrael  j  Ye  have  feen  what  I  did 
*^  unto  the  Egyptians,  and  how  I  bare  you  on 
**  eagles  wings^  and  brought  you  unto  myfelf. 
**  Now  therefore  if  you  will  obey  my  voice  indeed^ 
**  and  keep  my  covenant,  then  ye  ftiall  be  a  pecu- 
**  liar  treafure  unto  me  above  all  people :  for  all 
«^  the  earth  is  mine.  And  ye  /hall  be  unto  me  a 
**  kingdom  of  priefts,  and  an  holy  nation."  There 
was  no  inherent  excellency  in  the  people,  as  God 
himfelf  frequently  reminded  them,  to  deferve  a 
feleftion  from  among  other  people  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  fuch  privileges.  Nor  does  there  appear  to 
be  in  former  fromfes  any  ground  of  obligation  on 
the  part  of  God,  that  he  ihould  enter  into  this 
covenant  with  Ifrael  %  it  remains  therefore  that  it 
was  done  in  puriiiance  of  his  fovereign  purpofe  and 
grace.     However, 

§  23.  This  tranfaftion  had  in  it  more  of  the  na« 
ture  of  a  Jlria  covenant  than  any  thing  that  had  been 
fo  called,  in  any  preceding  period,  between  God  and 
men ;  and  was  perhaps  more  fo  than  any  event  record- 
ed in  fcripture.  For  all  the  federal  folemnities  dur- 
ing the  mofaic  economy  were  either  ratifications  of 
this,  or  fubfervient  and  explanatory.  And  under  the 
evangelical  economy  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind. 
^*  Thefe  are  the  words  thou  fhalt  fpeak  unto  the 

"  children 

'  made  the  firft  old.     Now  that  Which  decayeth  and  waxeth  old, 

*  b  ready  to  vanilh  away.    Then  verily  the  firft  covenant  had  alio 

*  ordinances  of  divine  (ervice,  and  a  worldly  fan^luaiy.    For 

*  there  wai  a  tabemade  made>  ^c."    Heb.  viii.  6—1 3.    ix.  U  z% 
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^  children  of  Ifrad.  And  Mofes  came  and  called 
^^  for  the  elders  of  the  people  and  laid  before  their 
^^  faces  all  thefe  words  which  the  Lord  commanded 
*^  him.  And  all  the  people  anfwer^d  together,  and 
^*  faid,  All  that  the  Loixl  hath  fpoken  we  will  do, 
*^  And  Mofes  returned  the  words  of  the  people 
•*  unto  the  Lord."  Here  we  fee  a  gracious  pra^ 
fofal  in  form  from  the  Lord  to  the  people  i  the  peo- 
ple's public  and  formal  acceptance  of  the  terms 
proposed ;  and  the  Lord's  avowal  of  that  accept- 
ance.   Moreover, 

§  24.  The  manner  of  making  known  to  the 
people  the  divine  will  and  requifitions,  particularly 
in  proclaiming  to  them  tht  formula  of  the  covenant^ 
dearly  fhews  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the 
tranfadion.  ^  And  the  Lord  faid  unto  Mofes^ 
^  Lo,  I  come  unto  thee  in  a  thick  cloud,  that  the 
^^  people  may  hear  when  I  ipeak  with  thee,  and 
**  believe  thee  forever.**  After  a  (blcmn  charge 
given  to  the  people  to  prepare  for  the  awful  inter- 
view on  the  third  day,  it  is  added  ^  *^  And  it  came 
*^  to  pais  on  the  third  day  in  the  morning,  that 
^^  there  were  thunders  and  lightnings,  and  a  thick 
««  cloud  upon  the  mount,  and  the  voice  pf  the 
«'  trumpet  exceeding  loud ;  (b  that  alh  the  people 
^^  tliat  was  in  the  camp  trembled.  -—  And  mount 
^^  Sinai  was  altogether  on  a  fmoke,  becauie  the 
^^  Lord  defcended  upon  it  in  fire :  and  the  fmoke 
^^  tfeereof  aiccnded  as  the  {haoke  of  a  furnace^  •  and 
^^  the  whok  mount  quaked  greatly.  And  when  the 
^  voice  of  the  trumpet  founded  kmg,  »)d  waned 

•*  louder 
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^  louder  and  loudcF,  Mofes  fpake,  and  God  ^(wer- 
*«  ed  him  by  a  voice.  —  And  Gop  (pake  alf  thefc 
^  wordsi  faying»  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  which 
^  have  brou^t  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
^  out  of  the  hojufe  of  boodage«  ThmJhaU  ha^e  no 
•*  ^ihar  Gads  before  me^  &c/*  Can  any  things  if  wc 
caoept  the  concluding  fcene  of  human  probation 
and  the  fate  of  angels,  at  the  laft  day^  be  more 
treowndous  than  the  uibering  in  of  this  covenant  ? 
^*  Aad  all  the  people  faw  the  thunderinga^  and  th/e 
<<  Hjghtniiigs,  and  the  noife  of  the  trumpet,  and  the 
^*  siouottin  fmoakbg :  and  when  the  people  faw  it^ 
^  they  removed,  and  flood  afar  off.  And  th^ 
^^  fiud  unto  Mofes^  Speak  thou  with  xk%^  and  we 
^^  mU  hear :  but  let  not  God  fpeak  with  us,'  lefl  wp 
^*  dic«*'  And  Mo&^  faid  unto  the  people,  '*  fear 
^^  not :  for  God.  is  ccune  to  prove  you,  and  that  hia 
^<  fear  may  be  be^re  your  faces,  that  ye  fin  not.^ 
Hence, 

$  t5»  Thia  covenant  contains,  by  implication,  a 
tkh  exhibition  of  fbvereign  grace ;  and  exprefsly, 
liic  moft  tremendous  difplay  of  impartial  juHUe : 
the  fcnner,  to  encourage  obedience ;  the  latter,  to 
deter  from  fin«  What  can  be  more  gracioufly  en- 
couraging than  thefe  words  ?  /  am  the  Lord  thy  God. 
Or  what  better  calculated,  in  connexion  with  the 
whole  ibiemnity,  to  imprefs  them  with  a  proper 
ienie  of  the  divme  majefty  and  juflice,  than  the  fol* 
lowing  words  ?  God  is  eome  to  prove  youj  and  that  his 
fiormosf  be  before  your  faces^  that  ye  Jin  not. 

§  26,  Majeftic 
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§  26.  Majeftic  and  venerable  as  this  covenant 
was,  the  edifice  was  not  intended  to  continue  un- 
removed;  but  after  a  limited  time  to  be  taken 
down,  not  with  violence,  but  with  dignity  and  eafe, 
by  the  (ame  divine  hand  that  erefted  it.  '^  Behold 
*'  the  days  come,  faith  the  Lord,  that  I  will  make  a 
^*  new  cwenant  with  the  houfe  of  lirael  and  the 
^^  houfe  of  Judah :  not  according  to  the  covenant 
^  that  I  made  with  their  fathers  in  the  day  that  I 
*•  took  them  by  the  hand  to  bring  them  out  of  the 
*•  land  of  Egypt.  In  that  he  faith,  A  new  ayve- 
*'  nMt^  he  hath  made  the  firft  old.  Now  that 
'^  which  decay eth  and  waxeth  old  is  ready  to  vaniih 
"  away.**  Seeing  this  covenant  contained  fome 
things  of  moral  and  perpetual  obligation,  but  the 
greater  part  was  of  a  pofitive  and  variable  nature ; 
the  former,  on  pulling  down  the  building,  was  ufed 
in  crefting  the  gofpel  temple ;  the  latter,  became  a 
heap  of  ruins,  never  to  be  employed  any  more. 
The  edifice,  as  a  whole>  was  demolifhed ;  but  the 
materials  that  were  in  their  own  nature  durable  and 
incapable  of  decay  were  adopted  for  a  new  purpofe. 
For  inftance,  did  the  Mofaic  covenant  or  law  (words 
often  ufed  fynonymoufly)  contain  the  duty  of  Itfving 
God  and  our  neighbour  ?  This  duty  was  not  laid 
afide,  as  a  duty,  on  the  abolition  of  that  covenant ; 
it  was  not  left  to  perifh  with  **  beggarly  elements  " 
in  one  common  heap  of  rubbi/h  ;  but  was  preferved 
and  transferred  to  the  new  building,  "  the  houfe  of 
•'  the  living  God,"  which  is  never  to  be  exchanged 
for  another  temporal  difpenfation  ;  its  nature  is  not 

altered^ 
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altncd,  though  the  (icuation  be  new  and  more  con« 
ipicuoufly  honourable.  -—  Therefore, 

§  27.  The  Mofaic  covenant  or  law  was  evidendy 
of  a  freparaiory  nature.  This  is  what  St.  Paul 
means,  when  he  fays,  ^^  Before  faith  came,  we  were 
^*  kept  under  the  lawy  ihut  up  unto  the  faith  which 
^*  {hould  afterwards  be  revealed.  Wherefore  tho 
law  was  our  fchoohnafier  to  bring  us  unto  Chrift, 
that  we  might  be  jufiified  by  faith.  But  after 
*^  that  faith  is  come,  we  are  no  longer  under  afchool* 
^^  nufierm  For^  ye  are  all  the  children  of  God  by 
«  faith  in  Chrift  Jefus."*  By  «//;^  hm''  he 
means  the  lAs^fak  law  or  covenant,  as  fuch ;  that 
buiJdiiig  as  a  whole  \  and  not  thofe  preceptive  parts 
of  holy  writ,  whether  the  ten  commandments  or 
any  other,  which,  as  far  as  they  go,  are  rules  of 
reditude.  It  is  of  confidergble  moment  to  obferve, 
that  in  the  New  Teftament  where  "  the  law "  is 
mentioned,  the  ten  commands  exduiively  are  feldom 
or  never  intended ;  but  moft  commonly  the  whole 
code  of  Mo&ic  law  as  a  covenant,  of  which  the  deca- 
Jc^ue  was  the  formula^  the  baiis,  or  the  conftitu* 
tion;  and  always^  when  any  reference  is  had  to  its 
removal,  its  abolition,  or  difannulling.  If  it  is 
impqffible^  m  the  nature  of  things,  that  the  rule  of 
reftitude,  and  obligation  of  conformity  to  God, 
ihoold  be  difannulled  mfh  re(ped  to  man,  in  any 
fiate  of  his  exiftence,  whether  before  or  after  the 
fall,  before  or  after  the  gofpel,  before  or  after  be- 
lieving, on  earth,  in  heaven,  or  in  hell;  and  if  the 
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icripture  aflerts  that  •^  after  hith  is  cMfie,  we  are 
*^  no  longer  uoder  zfihoolmdfiir^*^  that  is»  the  law^ 
as  there  explained  ^  it  follows  irrefragably,  that  hj 
ttt:  UuTf  when  the  idea  of  abolitiont  removal,  dif- 
dimulling,  non-obligation,  or  the  like,  occdrSf  We 
are  not  to  underftand  the  ftandard  of  moral  reditttde^ 
and  obligation  to  obedience  purely  moral,  bat  the 
Msfau  Imff  or  covenanSf  BS  {\Kh. 
* 

§  aS.  The  Go/pel^  acoorditig  to  Jeremiah  and  St. 
Faol,  is  calted  a  covenant  as  weU  as  the  law.  ^^  But 
^  iMsJhdS  be  the  covenant  that  I  will  make  with  the 
¥  hbufe  of  Ifrael  \  After  thofe  days,  faith  the 
^  Lord^  I  wilt  put  my  law  in  their  inward  parts, 
^  and  write  it  in  their  hearts.  But  now  hath  he 
**  obluMd  a  more  excellent  miniftry,  by  how  much 
^  sd<b  he  is  the  Meditator  of  a  better  eove^nm.  In 
^^  that  he  faoth,,  A  new  cmenanty  he  hath  made  the 
«*  fifftdlA.'*  Though  the  gejpeij  ftridly  (6  called, 
is  more  properly  termed  a  tiftament  than  a  covenant ; 
yet,  feeing  this  teflaraentary  grant  muft  neceflarily 
intply  a  requifition  of  acceptance  and  correiponding 
Jnties^  many  of  wfaidi  duties  are  •  frequently  ipeci- 
fied,  and  titis  enjoined  fometimes  under  pain  of 
GoD*s  higheft  dtfpleafiire,  there  is  a  propriety  in 

calling  the  whole o(  the  New  Teftament  a  covenant. 

But  thia  leads  us  to  anoither  head  of  difeourfe* 

S  29^.  The  diftinguiihing  character  of  the  Gojpd 
corenant,  compared  with  the  law  covenant,  and  all 
former  ones,  may  be  compri&d  under  the  following 
particulars.    The  gofpel,  as  to  its  nature,  is  the  fame 
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with  all  the  preceding  exhibitions  of  grace  and  mercy 
to  finfbl  men ;  and  diflPers  only  in  the  amplitude  and 
deameis  with  which  they  are  revealed.  '  It  contains 
die  promifes  in  maturity;  their  foundation^  the 
Meffiah,  is  clearly  pointed  out ;  and  their  ultimate 
tendency  (hewn  in  the  light  of  open  day.  The 
promife  to  our  firft  parents  was  the  green  blade,  the 
gofpel,  ss  revealed  in  the  new  teftament,  is  the  full 
com  in  the  ear.  The  former  was  the  morning  (tar^ 
the  htXicr  is  the  rifen  fun. 

§  30.  The  gofpeU  in  its  proper  nature,  is  eflcn- 
tialiy  different  from  every  law  whatever.  Every 
Unv  is  ^^  a  rule  of  aAion/'  but  the  gofpel  is  the  offer 
or  promfe  of  kaf^mfs.  But  as  the  offer  is  made 
to  accountable  beings,  it  is  manifeft  that  none  can 
refbfe  it  and  be  innocent.  This  is  beauHfuIIy  iilqf- 
trated  by  the  parable  of  the  great  fupper.*  And 
as  the  gofpel  contains  an  exhibitory  grant  of  every 
defireable  good,  and  the  fulled  happinefs;  hence 
arifes  more  clear,  more  forcible,  anct  more  ext^n- 
five  obligations  on  thofe  who  live  in  the  open  day  of 
the  gofpel  difpenfation  above  all  others* 

%  34.  The  chriftian  covenant  is  propofed  as  attend- 
ed with  no  tempord  inducements,  or  penal  fandion  ; 
wherein  it  greatly  differs  from  the  Mofaic.  The 
latter  abounds  with  temporal  promifes,  fuch  as  of 
long  life,  a  numerous  offspring,  plenty,  and  ex- 
ternal peaces  while  the  former  dire(5ls  almoft  the 
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whole  of  our  expeAatiotis  to  a  future  ftate,  a  king* 
dom  of  celeftial  glory.     The  one  threatens  all  that 
is  tremendous  to  human  feelings  in  this  ]ife»  the 
plague,  the  pcftilence,  and  famine;  captivity  and 
fcrvitudc,  wars  and  devaftations ;  to  which  we  may 
add  the  punifhments  annexed  to  violations  of  certain 
precepts  to  be  judicially  inflifted  on  the  tranfgrefTor: 
the  other,  refers  tjie  difobedient  to  the  fufFerings  of 
an  after  ftate,  where  the  fire  is  never  quenched^  and 
their  worm  never  dieti ;  where  the  unprofitable  fervant 
is  confined  to  auter  darknefs  \  where  all  who  obey  not 
the  gofpel  are  puniihed  with  everlajiing  defiruliion. 

§  32«  The  chriftiancovenantdiffersefTentially  from 
the  legaf,  in  that  it  has  not  only  a  mediator  but  alio 
zfurety.  Mofes  was  a  mediator  in  the  inferior  im- 
port of  the  term,  but  in  no  fenfe  was  he  a  furety. 
Jefus  is  not  only  "  the  mediator  (fisa-ilvig)  of  a  better 
covenant,  which  was  eftabliihed  upon  better  pro- 
xnifes,"  but  alfo  "  a  furefy  {syyvog)  of  a  bettet 
teftament."  The  mediation  of  Mofes  was  only 
ceremonial  and  typical ;  that  of  Jefus  Chrift  real 
and  efficacious  with  refpedt  to  life  and  falvationyand 
our  concerns  with  God  as  our  moral  governor. 
I^ot  only  would  Mofes  have  afted  the  moft  prefump- 
tuous  part  if  he  had  undertaken  to  be  the  furety  of 
the  Ifraelites,  as  to  their  moral  obedienqe  and  (pi- 
ritual  welfare;  but,  being  their  equal,  he  was 
naturally  incapable  of  the  office,  and  therefore 
could  not  have  pretended  to  the  ufe  of  it  without  the 
greateft  abfurdity.    He,  and  he  ^alone^  is  entitled 
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to  this  trufty  the  higheft  in  all  the  univerfe^  who 
can  engage  to  God  as  the  equiiable  governor,  that 
"  an  whom  the  Father  gave  fum'*  to  fave,  ftiall  be  the 
happjr  recipients  of  the  covenant^  not  only  in  its 
external  form  but  alfo  in  its  internal  grace  \  who  can 
make  them  wilting  in  the  day  of  his  power »  and  obe^* 
ent  unto  the  end  of  their  probationary  ftate  \  who  can 
quicken  whom  he  will,  and  be  to  them  the  perpetual 
fource  of  life  and  happinefs ;  who  can  fay  with 
truth  concerning  thofe  for  whom  he  engages,  "  they 
hear  my  voice,  and  I  Know  them,  and  they  follow 
me :  and  I  give  unto  them  eternal  life ;  and  they 
*^  (hall  never  perifh,  neither  fliall  any  pluck  them 
"  out  of  my  hands." 

§  33*  The  chriftian  covenant  is,  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  the  minifiration  of  the/pirit.    Not  only  the 
fubje<5b  of  divine  influence  are  more  numerous,  but 
the  degree  of  that  influence  is  more  abundant  than 
in  any  prior  period.     *'  After  thofe  day^,  faith  the 
**  Lord,  I  will  put  my  law  in  their  inward  parts, 
*'  and  write  it  in  their  hearts; — and  they  (hall  teach 
•*  no  more  every  man   his  neighbour,  and  every 
**  man  his  brother,  faying,  Know  the  Lordy  for  they 
**  (hall  all  know  me."     Here  it  is  clearly  implied, 
not  only  that  the  means  of  knowledge  (hould  be  more 
general,  but  that  the  fpirit  fhould  be  abundantly 
imparted   to   individuals  under   this   difpenfation, 
**  This  is  that  which  was  fpoken  by  the  prophet 
•*  Joel,  And  it  fhall  come  to  pafs  in  the  laft  days 
*^  faith  God,  /  will  four  out  my  fpirit  upon  alt 
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"j^.***  The  grant  of  this  invaluable  Ueffing 
ihall  be  extended  to  G entile  faimrs^  as  well  as  to  Jewiih 
people.  Thus  all  who  are  baptized  with  water  have 
the  prondfe  (underftanding  thereby  a  fovereign  gift, 
or  exMbitory  grant, )  of  being  baptized  by  the  hol7 
ipirit.  And  under  this  di(penfation  are».  in  hSt^ 
more  frequent  inftances  oi  regenerating  grace ;  where- 
by every  divine  law^  of  (landing  obligation,  becomes 
as  written  on  the  heart,  and  refides  in  the  inward 
parts  with  an  authoritative  and  lovely  influence. 
The  law  of  God  and  the  inward  man  are  in  fwect 
amity.  Without  regenerating,  transforming  inflii* 
cnces,  the  perfon  mufl;  be  termed  *^  a  natural  man," 
and  his  mind  ^'  a  carnal  mind,*'  which  is  averfe  to 
fubjeftion  to  the  law  of  God  ;  but  when  he  is  '*  born 
*'  again,"  made  "  a  new  man,**  and  *•  renewed  in 
*'  the  fpirit  of  his  mind,**  by  the  fovereign  agency 
bf  him  who  commanded  the  light  to  fliine  out  of 
darknefs,  and  which  renewal  no  meansy  as  fuch, 
would  ever  efFeA,  he  begins  to  delight  in  the  teStU 
tude,  purity,  and  perfection  of  the  law.  What  we 
cannot  hope  to  be  equal  to  "we  may  love  and  adore. 
To  this  we  may  add,  in  illuftration  of  what  God 
fays,  ^^  I  will  put  my  law  in  their  inward  parts," 
that,  on  fuppofition  of  divine  influence  being  equal 
in  an  Old  Teftament  and  a  New  Teftament  faint, 
this  mode  of  fpeaking  may  denote,  that  the  excel- 
lency of  the  means,  on  flmilar  fubjedls,  would  be 
produdive  of  fuperior  elFedt  fiut  there  is,  more- 
'  over,  great  reafon  to  conclude,  that  God's  gracious 
power  is  exerted  to  a  greater  degree  on  incUviduals 
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than  in  any  fbnncr  period ;  if  we  confider  the  united 
tcftimonies  of  the  prophets,  John  the  Baptift,  our 
Lord  himfelf,  and  his  apoftles. 

From  this  detail  of  the  divine  difpenfations,  I 
liope  it  appears,  that,  while  grace  lays  the  founda- 
tioq,  ejmty  prefides  over  and  iecures  the  glory  of 
the 'whole  fuperfbruc5lure  and  each  department. 
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SECT.    IV. 

Of  the  UNIVERSAL  ASPECT  of  revektion. 

§  I.  /STif  Jhould  difiingut/h  between  the  afpeS  and  the 
boundaries  of  revelation.  %  %.  All  revelation  from 
Adam  to  Noah  had  an  umverfal  afpeSi.  §  3.  Afo 
to  Abraham  and  Mofes.  §  4*  271^  want  of  univer-- 
fality  in  the  aSual  acquMntance  cf  mankind  with 
revealed  truths^  from  Abraham  to  MeJJiMs  advent^ 
accounted  for.  §  5.  ^e  afpeS  of  the  chriftian 
revelation^  univerfaL  §  6.  How  to  reconcile  this 
with  matter  of  fail.  §  7.  CaroUary. 

§  I,  Till 7  E  ihould  carefully  obferve  thediffer- 
V  V  ence  between  the  adhial  boundaries  and 
the  afpeSl  of  revelation.  The  latter  is  univerfal  in 
every  period,  at  leaft  as  to  the  moft  import^t 
parts  of  it ;  the  former  has  been»  in  moft  ages,  very 
partial.  Thus  light,  air,  water,  natural  liberty, 
are  defigned  for  the  ufe  of  aU^  or  the  grant  of 
them  bears  an  univerfal  afped,  but  the  adual  ufe  is 
not  fo  extenfive. 

§  2.  Whatever  divine  revelation  was  made  to 
Adam,  Enoch,  and  Noah,  it  had  undoubtedly  an  mi-' 
verfal  afpeS^  there  being  no  exprefs  reftridfon  of  its 
promulgation  and  ufe  to  one  more  than  another ; 
nor  any  affignable  reafon  exifting  for  fuch  a  reftric- 
tion,  though  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  a(ftual 
knowledge  of  the  facred  difcovery  was  very  unequal. 
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Through  carelcfsnefs,  worldly  purfuits,  and  fenfual 
gratifications,  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  hov7  many  per^ 
ions,  families,  and  even  tribes  or  large  neighbour- 
hoods, would  lofe  the  clearnefs  of  certain  revealed 
truths,  however  interefting  and  important,  while 
they  were  no  lefs  intended  by  the  exhibitory  grants 
of  fovercign  benefits  than  others  who  enjoyed  ad- 
vantages far  fuperior.  The  afpeS  of  the  original 
promi/e,  "  that  the  Meffiah  fhould  bring  deliver- 
**  ance  to  men,"  was  to  Cain  as  well  as  Ab?l ;  to 
the  daughters  of  men  as  well  as  the  fons  of  God  ; 
to  Ham  and  Japheth  as  well  as  to  Shem. 

§  2.  It  may^  at  firft,  be  not  fo  eafy  to  apprehend, 
how  what  God  revealed  of  his  will  to  Abraham 
and  Mofes  had  ao  afpeft  fo  difFufive  and  univerfal. 
But  when  we  confider  that  there  is  a  wide  difference 
between  the  injiruments  and  the  objeSls  of  covenant 
fiivours,  the  difficulty  will  vanifh.    Abraham  and 
Sarah,  Ifaac,  Jacob,  and  his  defcendants  to  the  time 
of  the  Meffiah,  were  not  only  the  ohjeSs  but  alfo  the 
injiruments  of  covenant  bleffings.    While  the  IfraeU 
ites  alone  (including  profelytes)  were  the  honoured 
inftruments  of  introducing  the  promifed  bleffing ; 
while  it  was  faid  to  Abraham,  '^  I  will  make  thee 
•*  the  father  of  many  nations,  and  in  Ifaac  fhali  thy 
•*  feed  be  called  •,**  it  is  evident  from  the  encourage- 
ment given  to  profelytes,  and  from  the  coincidence 
of  the  Abrahamic  promife  with  the  gofpel,  that 
towards  the  ohjeSs  of  the  covenant  its  afpeft  was 
univerfal.    Had  any  one  of  the  human  race  flepped 
forward,  and  put  in  a  claim  of  admiffion  in  virtue 
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of  the  claufe  inferted  in  the  facred  ftatute  in  favour 
of  profelytifm,  the  Jews  had  no  right  to  difpute 
that  claim ;  which  demonftrates,  that  even  the 
revelation  which  of  all  others  is  deemed  the  moft 
reftriftive,  abfolutely  excluded  no  man. 

§4*  It  is  not  difficult- to  account  for  the  want  of 
unvoirfality  in  the  aRual  acquaintance  of  mankind 
with  revealed  religion  from  the  time  of  Abraham 
to  the  Meiliah's  advent.     For, 

1.  Antient  prediSions  of  a  Saviour  were  necellary 
in  order  to  encourages  and  eflablifli  the  belief  of  fin- 
ners  from  the  beginning  \  which  to  an  impartial 
mind  muft  appear  to  be  a  truly  amiable  trait  of 
moral  government.  And,  in  purfuance  of  the  iame 
end,  the  more  fpecific  and  particular  thefe  predic- 
tions were  the  more  valuable  they  muft  be.  But  it 
is  plain, 

2.  That  the  truth  of  thefe  prediftions  could  not 
be  afcertained,  by  identifying  the  perfon  for  the 
convidtion  of  all  the  world,  but  by  fuch  limitations 
and  excludve  rites  as  were  in  fact  enjoined  upon  the 
Ifraelites.  By  not  mixing  with  other  nations  their 
genealogies  were  kept  cxadl,  whereby  the  ptedic- 
tion$,  the  life  and  glory  of  which  were  derived 
from  their  fpecific  charaAer,  were  eafily  traced; 
the  evidence  of  his  fpringing  from  Abraham,  Ifaac, 
and  Jacob  \  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  family  of 
David  •,  the  time  of  his  coming,  and  the  place  of 
his  nativity ;  muft  break  forth  with  peculiar  luftre, 
and  conftitute  no  fmall  part  of  the  evidence  of 
Chriftianity. 

§  5.  The 
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§  5.  The  univerlkl  afpcft  of  the  chriftian  revela- 
tion is  fo  plain  on  the  fkce  of  the  New  Teftament» 
that  it  would  be  needle(s  to  enter  on  a  formal  prooiF 
oftbe£eift*    Though  John  the  Baptift  was  con- 
fined in  his  miniftrations    to  the  jewifh  nationy 
being  commiffioned  to  call  diem,  as  the  lubjedU  of 
the  Molaic  covenant,  and  to  whom  primarily  and 
xnoft  direftly  the  promifes  were  made  as  the  de- 
Axndants  of  Abraham,  to  the  exercife  of  repent* 
ance  and  a  thankful  reception  of  the  Meffiah ;  and 
though  our  Lord  himfelf,  for  fimilar  reafons,  came 
only  to  "  his  own,"  the  "  loft  Iheep  of  the  houfe 
^^  of  Ifrael,'*  when  he  had  finifhed  his  redeeming 
work  he  /peaks  a  different  language  from  what  he 
had  done  before :  ^  And  Jefus  came,  and  fpake 
^  unto  them,  faying,  ^^  AH  power  is  given  unto 
^  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth.    Go  ye  therefore 
^^  and  teach,  or  difciple,  all  nations  ;"  or,  as 
St  Mark  exprefles  it,  '*  Go  ye  into  all  the  world, 
*•  and  preach  the  gofpel  to  every  creature."    St. 
Peter,  for  a  time,  heAtated,  with  refpedb  to  the 
imiveriality  of  this  commiflion,   but  he  was,  at 
length,  fufBcicntly  convinced,  that  the  gofpel  look-. 
ed  upon  every  man,  and  made  a  gracious  profer  to 
him  of  life  and  falvation.    «*  God  hath  (hewed  me 
**  that  I  (hould  not  call  any  manycommon  or  un« 
*«  clean."  *    Accordingly  the  apgftlcs  went  forth  in 
all  direftions,  making  no  difference  between  Jews 
and  Gentiles,   Greeks  and  barbarians,  preaching 

peace  by  Jefus  Chrift  as  Lord  of  all. 

§  6.  If 

*  See  A£U  x.  throughout. 
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§  6.  If  it  be  enquired.  How  can  we  reconcile 
this  univerfal  afpedl,  and  orignal  defignation  of  the 
gofpely  with  matter  of  faft  ?  If  it  was  intended 
for  all  nations,  how  comes  it  to  pafs  that  fo  many 
nations  are  aSually  unacquainted  with  it  ?  We  re- 
ply ;  the  partial  manner  in  which  the  nations  are 
evangelized  i^  not  owing  to  any  reSioral  reftriftions^ 
but  to  the  foverdgn  diftributions  and  arrangements 
ofprovidence^  Nor  can  any  one,  who  underftands  the 
gofpel  commiilion,  and  has  it  in  his  power  (e4et, 
par.)  to  propagate  it  where  it  is  not,  remain  unre* 
proved  in  his  own  confcience  while  hindering  or 
not  forwarding  its  more  extenfive  fpread. 

§  7,  CorolL  To  be  unconcerned  about  the  fpread 
of  the  gofpel  among  the  heathen  is  truly  Jsnfuh 
How  can  fuch  pray  ^hf  kingdom  come^  without  con- 
demning themfelves  by  the  very  petition  they  utter  ? 
Since  the  eftablifhment  of  Chriftianity  God  does 
not  work  miracles  for  its  propagation,  but  leaves  it 
to  the  fame  iflue  with  other  providential  events ; 
-and  this  is  an  argument  why  we  fhould,  with  holy 
promptitude,  improve  every  providential  oppor- 
tunity thiit  offers  to  diffufe  the  favour  of  Chrift, 
and  the  falutary  ftreams  of  his  gofpel.  Have  not 
opulent  merchants,  ftatefmen,  arid  fovereigns,  much 
to  anfwer  for  on  this  account  ?  The  poor  (heep  in 
the  wijdernefs  perifh  for  want  of  pafture  and  of 
iliepherds,  while  millions  are  lavifhed  on  pleafures 
and  pofTcffions  that  periih  in  the  ufing,  and  in  the 
end  involve  their  votaries  in  perdition,  and  fill  them 
with  the  keeneft  rcmorfe.     May  Britifh  influence 

lie 
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lie  no  longer  fo  criminally  dormant !  And  when,  at 
any  time,  miflionaries  are  employed  for  this  bene* 
volent  purpofe,  may  they  be  men  of  God,  whole 
hearts  and  lives  are  tranfcripts  of  the  gofpel  of 
peace  !  Then,  how  beautiful  upon  the  mountains  would 
be  their  feet,  while  moving  from  place  to  place  to 
pubtifli  the  glad  tidings !     ^ 


SECT^ 


EQUmr  AND  SOVBRBIONTT. 


SECT.    V. 

Of  the  RECTOKAL  iKTZNTioK  of  the  fupreme  . 

Governor. 

§  I  •  We  muji  diftingui/h  between  the  re  SI  oral  and  the  de^ 
eretive  defigns  of  God.  §  i.  This  diJUnSlion  ejfential 
to  moral  government.  %  3.  Further  proved  and 
illuftrated.  §  4«  When  both  defigns  coincide  in  the 
fame  fubjeS.  §  5.  This  further  explained.  §  6. 
Corollary. 

§  I.  TT  r  E  muft diftinguiih^ with  care, between 
V  V  the  reBoral  and  the  decretive  dtjigns  of 
God  \  which  diftindbion  is  not  to  be  confidered  as 
arbitrary,  to  ferve  a  turn,  but  as  founded  on  the 
very  nature  of  moral  government  That  God  has 
decretive  defigns,  with  refpeft  to  the  univerfe  he 
hath  made  ;^the  hypothetical  reftdt  of  the  fyftem  now 
exifting  being  foreknown,  beheld  by  the  infinite 
intelleft  in  the  divine  all-fufficiency ;  and  what 
otherwife  could  be  but  merely  poffible  becoming  by  a 
fettled  purpofe  or  decree  cert^nly  future ;  the  proof 
of  this,  muft  be  referred  to  another  place.  We  now 
proceed  to  fhew,  that  the  re8oral  intention  is^  and 
necejfartly  mufl  be,  different  from  the  decretive. 

§  7l  Without  fuch  a  ////^^;fr^  of  intention,  moral 
government  can  have  no  e»ftence«  The  only  way 
to  know  any  decretive  intention  is  from  the  event  \ 
whatever  is  found  to  be  fali^  as  far  as  it  could  be 
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Ac  objeft  of  a  decree,  we  are  obliged  to  conclude, 
that  it  was  decrelively  intvuded.  Since  he  is  the 
effictent  caofe  of  all  created  real  entity^  it  is  folly  tq 
enquire,  concerning  fuch  an  otjed.  Whether  Goo 
po^fii  its  cxiftence  or  not ;  for  it  is  felf-evident 
that  without  fiich  a  purpofe  it  could-  no  more  exift 
than  it  could  be  God.  He  as  afluredly  dicreei 
what  he  effeiSb,  as  that  he  is  wife  \  therefore,  to 
controrert  the  decretive  defign  of  any  event,  is  the 
fimie  as  to  queftion,  Whether  God  be  wife  or  not. 
Bat  his  reB(fral  intention  is  to  render  all  account- 
able beings  obedient  and  happy.  So  far  is  the  obe« 
dience  and  happinefs  of  men  intended^  in  every  dif* 
penfiition  of  religion,  that  nothing  whatever  prevents 
it  hat  their  own  ahufed  liberty.  When  mercies  are 
moft  freely  and  unrefervedly  offered,  or  the  moft 
equitable  Jaws  enafted,  and  both  as  much  calculated 
»  poffible  to  render  the  fubjed:  obedient  and  hap* 
py  \  man  would  not  be  a  free  agent,  and  confe* 
queotly  would  be  no  fubjeft  of  moral  government, 
V  he  had  no  power  of  fruftrating  the  above  men* 
tioned  redtoral  intention.  A  power  offininng^  or  of 
being  diibbedient  and  confequently  unhappy,  is 
eflential  to  moral  s^ency ;  without  this,  man  could 
be  no  more  accoimtable  than  a  brute.  But  if  fo,  who 
iees  not  that  the  moft  unbounded  benevolence,  the 
moft  gracious  promifes,  the  wifeft  laws,  and  the  moft 
engaging  mercies,  (when  a  fuitablenefs  of  difpofi* 
tion  is  not  enfured  by  fovereign  grace,  and  which  is 
by  no  means  requifite  to  conftitute  the  equity  of 
moral  government)  may  hefrufirated^  as  to  their 
Dative  tendency,  and  their  re^oral  defign  of  making 
the  fubjed  obedient  and  happy  ? 

§  3.  When 
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§  3«  When  God  conrened  the  thou£inds  of 
Ifrael  to  the  foot  of  mount  Sinai,  and  with  the 
inajefty  of  Godhead  pronounced  the  ten  commands, 
forbidding  idolatry  and  other  fins,  was  it  not  his 
kgijlaiive  and  re&oral  intention  that  the  people  to 
whom  thejr  were  addreiled,  without  exception, 
fhould  be  obedient  to  thofe  laws,  and,  hj  a  collateral 
ufeof  the  preceding  promifes,  be  happy  in  the  com- 
pliance f  He  who  can  deliberately  deny  this,  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  argument.  But  yet,  what  was 
the  event  ?  Did  this  benevolent  defign  of  the  Law« 
giver  preferve  them,  in  faft,  from  idolatry,  irrever^ 
encc,  iabbath  breaking,  difobedience  to  parents, 
murder,  adultery,  thieving,  falfe  witnefs,  and  covet- 
ouihefs  ?  Hiftorical  evidence  decides  to  the  con- 
trary* The  confequence  then  is  irrefragable,  that 
the  reSoral  intention  of  making  them  obedient  and 
happy  faikd  of  the  end  \  it  was  counteraded  and 
fruftrated  by  abufed  free  agency.  But  was  God's 
decretive  defign  therein  counteraAed  and  rendered 
void  ?  This  is  the  fame  as  to  afk.  Was  the  events 
which  is  ever  the  infallible  index  of  the  decretive 
purpofe,  counterafted  by  any  thing?  From  the 
very  definition  of  a  decree,  the  event  can  never 
claih  with  it.  But  the  legiflative  and  redloral  de* 
fign  accord  with  the  event,  or  not,  as  liberty  is 
rightly  ufed  or  elfe  mifimproved. 

§  4*  Then  only  do  the  decretive  and  re<5loral  in- 
tentions coincide  in  the  fubjeft,  when  he  is  adiiually 
conformed  to  the  rule  of  government.  When  he 
ufes  and  improves  his  natural,  powers,  abilities  and 

oppor- 
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c^portunities  to  the  divine  glory ;  when  he  conforms 
to  the  rule-of  right  announced  to  him ;  when  he  is 
fultably  grateful  and  thankful  in  the  enjoyment  <^ 
bleffings  beftowed  on  him ;  when  he  receives  and 
improves  exhibited  favours ;  then  he  may  be  £ud 
to  be  conformed  to  the  redtoral  intention.  And 
when  this  is  the  real  eveni^  the  fubjed's  happinefi 
and  the  decretive  defign  concerning  him  coincide. 

§  5.  For  the  further  explication  of  this  fubjeiJb  it 
may  be  proper  to  remark  : 

I.  The  divine  reifloral  and  decretive  intentions^ 
though  different^  are  not  oppojite.  When  God  gives 
to  man  a  law  with  the  defign  that  it  /hould  be 
obeyed^  and  the  event  is,  that  it  is  not  obeyed  s  it 
by  no  means  follows,  that  difobedience^  or  the  finful- 
ne(s  of  the  event,  was  the  objedl  of  a  decretive  in- 
tention«  The  Jinfulnefs  of  a  difpofition  or  adion, 
having  no  efficient  caufe,  cannot  proceed  from  any 
pofitive  aft  of  God  ;  and  confequently  cannot  be 
the  objeA  of  any  divine  decree.  It  is,  in  fadl,  a 
native  idea,  confifting  in  a  want  of  moral  good 
in  a  moral  agent.;  which  as  really  affeds  his  happi- 
nefs  as  if  it  were  of  the  moft  pofitive  nature.  The 
redoral  defign  is  fuU^  of  benevolence^  which  appears 
from  the  variety,  fuitablenefs,  and  wonderfully  en* 
gaging  nature  of  the  means  employed  to  promote 
the  fubjedb's  happinefs ;  if  the  events  therefore, 
prove  difaftrous  to  any,  it  is  not  from  want  of 
benevolence  in  the  Governor,  but  finfulnefs  in  the 
creature,  whereby  his  benevolent  intention  is  coun- 
tcrafted.    Nor  can  the  difaftrous  eve;it  be  owing  to 
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die  decretive  intention,  feeing  the  obliquity  or  fin- 
fulnctk  of  the  event  cannot  poffibljr  be  any  objeft  of 
a  decree,  from  what  has  been  already  (aid }  and  tui- 
happinefi,  or  pofitive  fuffering  aa  a  penal  evil,  is 
never  attached  to  any  thing  fhort  of  moral  evil.  It 
therefore  neceflarlly  follows,  that  thefe  two  inten- 
dons,  the  one  aiming  at  the  happinefs  of  all  mora! 
ful^efts,  the  other  aiming  at  the  happinefs  of  thofe 
only  who  are  eventually  happy,  though  fo  differenl 
are  not  oppofite. 

2.  Whenever  the  reftoral  defign  id  counterafted 
or  fruftrated,  it  is  owing  to  ihtjinful  defeU  of  the 
creature }  and  whenever  the  event  is  obedience  and 
happineis,  it  is  owing  to  the  fiverrign  influence  of 
God.  This  arifes  from  a  pofition  too  little  known 
or  confidered,  viz.  **  That  the  creature  has  power, 
•*  ofitfelf^  to  fall  fhort  of  rcftitude,  but  its  power 
*<  of  ading  well  is  wholly  of  God^*  and  which  will 
claim  particular  notice  in  the  fequel  of  this  Eflay. 

> 

§  6.  Corott.  From  the  fundamental  and  neceflary 
difference  between  the  decretive  and  reftoral  inten* 
tion  of  God,  while  at  the  fame  time  not  oppofite  to 
each  other,  we  infer  the  perfeA  confiftency  of  many 
paflages  of  icripture  with  the  divine  decrees,  though 
often  urged  as  incompatible. 
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SECT.    VI, 

Of  die  OBLIGATIONS  of  men  to  receive  the  cos- 
P£L,  and  all  the  bleffii^  it  exhibits. 

^uThi g§Jp€l finds menfimers.  %  %. Tet  ispeatliarfy 
adapted  to  certain  charaSers.  %  g,  4.  Whence  refidt 
aUigaUms.  §  5—7.  CorolU  that  God's  reSoral 
imeneim  was^  that  Chrifi  he  a  Mediator  to  every 
fimuT  whm  the  gojpel  addrejes^  w  maf  addrefs^ 
Mokh  offers  oj 


i  1.  /TpHE  gofpd  of  Chrift  finds  all  mmfinnersj 
X  coodetmied  and  perilhiog,  helplefi  and 
hopdefi ;  if  therefore  it  addrefles  them  at  all,  it  muft 
addreis  them  as  Juch.  To  fuppofe  the  rererfe,  is 
to  iuppofe  that  diere  is  fome  *^  other  way  given 
«^  ttaong  aMfi  whereby  they  may  be  faved  '*  befide 
die  gofpel;  and,  that  the  redoral  defign  of  God 
may  be  oppofed  with  impunity.  There  is  no  pre- 
vious €on£ti(m  required  in  us  to  qualify  us  for  a 
Aare  in  the  promife  of  mercy ;  fince  the  evangel!- 
ok  ptooufe  is  an  ahfolu/e  grant  to  the  unworthy, 
the  needy,  aod  the  ruined.*    It  denotes  *^  good 

H  ••  tidings 

*  The  foUovring  words  of  the  amiable  Mr.  Hbrvat  fo  fully 
cjqpfeffing  my  ideas  of  the  (ubjedl  under  eoniideratitniy  I  fhall  make 
no  further  apology  for  their  infertion  in  this  place.  **  Nothing 
**  is  required  in  order  to  out  participation  ot  Chrift  and  lus  bene- 

„  fits. 
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*'  tidings  of  great  joy,  which  ftiall  be  to  all  people  j^ 
not  to  all  good  people  exclufively.  The  gofpel  is  a 
falutary  ftream  that  ifTaes  from  under  the  throne  of 
God's  high  fovereignty,  diffufing  itfdf  wider  and 

wido'y 

^  fits,  but  only  that  we  nceive  them.  Receive  theniy  as  the  freed 
**  of  gifts,  or  as  matter  of  mere  grace,  vouchfafed  to  the  moft 
^  unworthy.  Is  it  not  necefTary  that  we  have,  at  leaft,  a,  convic* 
^  tion  of  our  need  of  thefe  benefits,  and  a  fenfe  of  their  unfpeak- 
^  able  worth  ?  Not  as  the  condition  of  our  enjoying  them.  Tlie 
**  proper  bufinefs  of  fuch  convidUons  is  only  to  a6l  zajlimmlatkfis^ 
<*  exciting  us  eamefUy  to  covet,  gladly  to  receive,  the  unfpeakabljr 
**  needful  gifts."  Thtrwi  and  AJfafio.  vol.  III.  p.  ^lo.  Lond. 
1789. 

<*  In  this  parable,  [Matt.  xzii.  11.]  Chrift  b  both  the  faride«- 
^  groom,  the  feall,  and  the  wedding-garment.  And  nnhe  are  in- 
'*  vitcd  to  an  union  with  this  Bridegroom  ?  To  be  guefls  at  this 
^  feall  ?  To  be  arrrayed  with  this  wedding-garment  ?  —  The 
**  meifengers  are  fent,  not  to  the  manfion-houfes  of  the  rich,  or 
^  the  palaces  of  the  mighty  ;  but  to  the  highways  and  hedges.  «-* 
*'  7o  tvhom  is  their  meiTage  addrefied  ?  Not  to  the  amiable  cr 
**  accomplifhed.  But  to  the  foor^  the  maimed^  the  halt,  the  Uisuf^ 
(Luke  xiv.  21.)  Perfons,  who  have  no  reconmiending  endow- 
**  ments,  but  even  lothefome  and  difgufiful  property.  Yet  theft 
'^  (mark  the  pafii^e,  my  Friend  $  mark  well  the  encouraging  dr- 
<<  cumfUnce)  thefe  are  not  only  allowed,  but  intreated— impor- 
**  tuned— and,  by  all  the  arts  of  perfuafion,  by  every  weighty  or 
*'  winning  motive,  comfeUed  to  come  in,  —  After  all  this,  furdy,  i( 
**  cannot  be  an  afl  of  prefumption  to  accept,  but  muft  be  a  breach 
"  of  duty  to  refufe  the  invitation.**    Jbid,  p.  311. 

'<  I  have  prepared  my  distnery  fays  the  King  eternal.  All  things 
are  ready.  (Matt,  xxil  4.)  Whatever  is  necelTary  for  the  jufti- 
fication,  the  holinefs,  the  complete  falvation  of  finnei%  is  pro* 
•*  vided  in  the  merit  and  the  grace  of  my  Son.  Let  them  come 
**  therefore,  as  to  a  nuptial  banquet ;  and  freely  enjoy  my  muni- 
**  ficence ;  and  fcaft  their  fouls  with  the  royal  provifion.  —Let 
*<  us  imitate  the  returning  prodigal.    He  came,  with  no  recom- 

'^  men-! 
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wider,  till  at  length  it  cover  the  whole  earth  as  the 
**  waters  do  the  fea."  Its  progrefs»  however,  is 
direfted  with  an  awful  mixture  of  fbvereignty  and 

H  2  equity. 

•»  mendatknif  cither  of  drcfs,  of  perfon,  or  of  chara£ler.  None 
^  bot  his  nakednefs,  his  mifeiy,  and  an  acknowledgment  of  vile- 
^  nds,  which  had  every  aggravating,  not  one  extenuating  ciixnun- 
^  ftance.  Yet  he  was  received  «;-  received  with  indulgence  --« 
**  TCceiTed  with  carefies  —  and,  without  fta3ring  to  provide  any 
^  handfome  apparel  of  his  own,  was  clothed  with  die  hefi  roi^^ 
**  the  robe  of  a  Saviour's  righteoufnefs/'    ifeV/.  p.  312. 

**  When  the  Almighty  made  man,  and  placed  him  in  this  habit- 
**  able  world,  did  he  fay  ?  "  Here  is  a  dwelling-place,  furnifh 
**  yourfelves  with  accommodations.  Here  are  materials,  let  your 
**  own  (kill  form  the  trees,  the  fruits,  the  grain."— Or  did  he  fay  f 
**  Here  they  ar^  ready  formed  to  your  hand  5  only  do  fomething, 
•*  in  order  to  qualify  yourfelvcs  for  them,  or  entide  yourfelves  tp 
•*  them."  No )  his  language  was  ;  "  They  are  fully  prepared. 
**  Yott  are  welcome  to  make  ufe  of  them  all.  They  are  my  free 
*•  gift  to  my  needy  creatures."  In  like  manner  when  he  fent  his 
*^  Son  into  the  world,  to  make  tlie  atonement  for  iin,  and  to  work 
**  the  juftllying  righteoufnefs,  he  faid  not  to  fallen  man ;  **  Dq 
*^  your  part  in  this  grand  bufinefs.  At  leaft  make  yourfelf,  in 
^  Ibme  degree,  meet  for  thefe  benefits." —  No ;  but  he  fix)ke,  or 
*'  rather  now  fpeab  In^the  gofpel,  to  this  cffe£i :  *<  The  work  is  all 
**  done ;  with  a  perfe^ion  tlu^t  is  abfolute,  and  admits  of  no  addi- 
**  ti(m.  The  benefits  are,  not  t^  diftinguifli  merit,  but  to  recover 
"  the  ruined.  Therefore,  as  ruined,  undeferving,  guilty  creatures, 
^  you  are  welcome  to  apply  and  enjoy  them  all."    IM,  p.  3 14. 

"  The  facred  word  defcribes  the  Gofpel,  as  a  fFillox  Teftamtttt. 
*'  (Heb.  iz.  16,  17.)  This  nodon  not  only  runs  through  the 
<'  fcriptores,  but  fbnds  confpicuous  even  in  their  dde  page.  »- 
"  What  are  diey  called?  Thb  Old  and  Th?  Nbw  Testa- 
•*  ME  NT.  — What  is  a  tcfbment  ?  An  authentic  deed,  in  which 
^*  eflates  are  tranfmitted,  and  legacies  bequeathed.  In  other 
^  teftaments,  fome  earthly  pofTaflion  ;  in  this,  the  heavenfy  patri- 
*«  XQony,  even  all  the  riches  of  grace,  and  the  ^vcrlafling  inherit- 

*'  ance 
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equity.  Itl  that  it  flows  to  one  part,  and  not  to 
another,  in  any  given  time,  hoyf  fovereign !  In  that 
it  has  no  refpedt  of  perfons,  making  no  difFeretice 
in  its  offers  between  external  rank,  or  degrees 
of  pretended  merit,  how  equitable  ! 

§  2.  Yet  we  muft  fay  that  its  contents  are  pecit^ 
liarly  adapted  to  certain  difpofitions  and  ctrcum- 
ftances.  Are  any  made  fenfible  of  their  fptrit\ial 
ficknefs  ?  how  feaibnable  the  informatbn  that  Chirift 
is  a  phyfician.  Are  any  burdened  and  heavy 
laden  ?  Jefus  promifes  freedom  from  the  toil.  Are 
any  poor  in  fpirit  P  the  riches  tA  grace  uid  heateri 
are  opened  for  their  ufe.  Do  they  hunger  slnd 
thirft  after  righteoufnefs  ?  with  righteoufnefs  and 
glory  they  fliall  be  filled.  Do  they  mourn  over 
their  own  fins  and  thofe  of  others,  the  diihonoar 
done  to  Goo,  and  the  confequent  miferies  of  finners  ? 
the  Saviour  declares  that  they  (hall  be  comforted. 
In  ftiort,  the  gofpd  propofes  to  every  foul  of  man, 
invaluable  bleflings  fuited  to  every  fttUe  without 
exception.  It  brings  its  righteoufiieis  near  to  *^  the 
•*  ftout-hearted  who  are  far  from  righteoufnefe.** 
And  yet  the  faft  is,  that  none  will  receive  it  but 
'  fuch  as  are  convinced  of  their  need  of  it.  He  who 
is  made  rich  is  firft  made  poor.    He  who  is  fatisfied 

is 

^  ance  of  glory.  Did  we  confider  the  fcripcures  in  this  light,  it 
'^  would  be  a  moft  engaging  invitation,  to  fearch  them  with 
**  affiduity  and  pleaTure.  What  child  is  willing  to  continue 
**  ignorant  of  a  deceafed  parent's  laft  will  and  teftament  ?  Who 
*<  does  not  covet  to  know,  what  honours,  hereditaments,  and 
<*  wealth  devolve  to  his  enjoyment,  by  fuch  an  interefting  and 
'<  honourable  conveyance  ?"    Ibid,  p.  315. 
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is  firfl  made  to  hunger  and  tbxrft.  He  who  enters 
in  at  the  ftrait  gate  is  firft  made  to  ftrive  for  an 
entrance.  He  who  enjoys  eternal  reft  and  falva- 
tion,  is  firft  found  a  penitent,  a  believer,  obedient 
and  perfevering. 

I  3.  Obligations  refult  from  the  mere  exhibition 
of  bleflings,  as  moral  waffs  held  forth  by  the  fu- 
preme  governor ;  and  not  only  when  bleffings  are 
adoalJy  fo&i&ds  Moral,  means  are  the  grand 
medium  whereby  God  governs  his  accountable 
creatures.  His  r^oral  intention  in  giving  them  is, 
that  we  may  be  obedient  and  happy  in  the  right  ufe 
of  them.  To  th^  benighted  there. is  light  ^  to  the 
guilty,  pardon;  to  the  weak,  ftrength;  to  enemies, 
tecondliatioo ;  to  the  ibrrowful,  comfort;  to  the 
needy,  heavenly  riches.  If  thefe  things  are  pro- 
claimed for  Qur  conftant  ufe,  as  they  evidently  are, 
we  are  under  obligation  to  receive  them  according 
as  they  fiiit  our  cafe.  And  this  obligation  is  aug* 
nented  from  expreis  commands:  to  repenl^  that  our 
fins  may  be  blotted  out ;  to  awake  from  the  fleep  of 
^  fin,  that  Chrift  may  give  us  light ;  to  believe  on  the 
Lord  Jefus  Chrift,  that  we  may  be  faved ;  to  run 
that  we  may  obtain  the  heavenly  prize.  And  we 
may  add,  tRat  this  obligation  is  heightened  from 
the  awful  ihreatemngs  attending  a  refufal :  thofe  who 
refufe  the  invitation  to  the  great  fupper,  {hall  not 
tafte  of  it;  thofe  who  continue  impenitent  fhall 
perifli;  thofe  whoperfift  in  unbelief  fhall  be  danm- 
cdi  and  thofe  who  obey  not  the  gofpel  fhall  be 

H  3  funi/lied  . 
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pwiifliei  with  iverlafting  deJiruSion  from  the  pre/me  of 
the  Lord  and  the  glory  of  his  power. 

§  4*  It  appears  to  me,  I  own,  not  a  little  furprifing, 
that  any  intelligent  perfon,  who  believes  the  Htw 
Teftament  to  be  the  expreflion  of  the  divine  will» 
ihould  fcruple  to  own,  that  Jefus  Chrift  and  all  his 
benefits  are  there  propofed  or  offered  to  the  acceptance 
of  men  asjinners.  Is  the  gofpel  the  primary  inftni- 
jnent  in  converHon,  or  is  it  not  ?  If  it  is,  can  it  addrels 
men  in  any  other  charafter  than  as  periihing  (inners  ? 
And  if  they  are  addrefled  in  that  charader,  is  it  not 
their  duty^  are  they  not  ftri Aly  obliged^  while  pofleffing 
fuch  a  charafter,  to  accept  of  the  heavenly  donation  ? 
The  negative  of  this  queftion  is  confronted  by  every 
principle  of  moral  obligation.  On  the  contrary,  the 
rejedion  of  Chrift  and  his  proffered  &lvation,  ranks 
with  crimes  of  higheft  aggravation  and  deepeft  guilt. 
He  who  rejtEts  God's  tejlimoftf^  makes  him  a  Uar. 
And  this  is  the  record ;  **  that  God  hath  given  to 
**  us  eternal  life ;  and  this  life  is  in  his  fon*"*  If 
Chrift  is  preached  at  all  to  men,  they  are  under  in- 
diilbluble  obligations  to  believe  on  him. 

§  5.  CorolL  That  there  might  be  a  fuitable,  reafon* 
able  and  confiftent  ground  of  believing  in  Chrift  for 
falvation,  we  muft  infer,  that  God*s  re£loral  intention 
was,  that  Chrift  be  a  Mediator  for  every  Jinner  whom 
the  gofpel  addreiTes.  I  am  apprehenfive  that  the 
chief  reafon  why  fome  have  contended  againft  the 
free  offers  of  Chrift  and  falvation  to Jinners  have  been 

a  dread 
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a  dread  of  the  necefTary  confequence  of  that  doc- 
trine) which  is  exprefled  in  the  corollary.  But  is  it 
a  confequence  to  be  dreaded  by  any  lover  of  truth  ? 
Far  from  it.  For  it  by  no  means  militates  againft 
the  honours  of  fovereign  grace,  or  a  decretive  fpecia* 
Ely  in  his  mediation.  The  fcripture  afTerts,  ^*  that 
*•  he  died  for  aU\**  to  anfwer  Arminian  objedtions 
advanced  from  fuch  a  pa/Tage,  by  faying  that  it 
means  ^^alltheeka^'^  ^"^  fome  ofallforts^^  "  Gentiles 
**  as  weU  as  Jews^^^  or  the  like,  appears  to  me  by 
no  means  fur  and  fatisfadlory.*    But  when  we  fay, 

H  4  that 

*  <«  But  yon  will  fay,  all  thele  general  expreffions  do  but  denote, 
^  gemrafi^akmmt  fome  of  all  forts,  the  world  of  the  eleel,  or 
**  the  all  of  bdieven.  In  anfwer  to  which  I  ihall  only  put  two 
^  queries. 

**  I.  If  thofe  general  cxpreffions  denote  only  the  world  of  the 
"  ele^>  or  the  all  of  believers,  why  is  it  not  faid  in  fcripture  that 
**  GomkHed  all  and  every  man,  the  world,  and  the  whole  world  ? 
^  in  that  fenfe  it  is  as  true  that  God  elefled  them  all,  as  it  is  thai 
«*  Chiift 'died  for  them  all.  Why  then  doth  the  Holy  Spirit  alto- 
**  gether  forbear  thofe  general  expreffions  in  the  matter  of  eUiliM^ 
•«  which  it  ufeth  in  tlie  matter  of  redemption  ?  Surely  it  imports 
•»  thus  much  unto  us,  ihar  redemption  hath  a  larger  fpherc  than 
**  de^on  5  and  therefore  the  fcripturcs  contraft  deflion  in  words 
**  of  fpeciality  only,  whilft  they  open  and  dilate  redemption  in 
^  emphatical  generalities. 

•*  2.  If  thofe  general  expreflions  denote  only  the  world  of  the 
«•  deft  or  the  all  of  believers,  why  doth  tlie  fcripture  ufe  fuch 
**  very  diferent  language  in  the  fame  tiling  ?  Sometimes  Chrift  is 
«*  called  tht  Saviour  tf  the  world,  and  fometimcs  the  Saviour  of 
**  iJie  BODY  i  fometimes  it  is  faid  that  Chrift  died  or  ga<ve  himfelf 
•*  /^  ALL,  or^r  the  world,  and  fometimes  it  is  faid  that  he  gave 
•*  liimielfytfr  tht  c b  vrc  h  or  for  ^if  s  h  e  b  p.  Who  can  imagine 
••  diftt  fuch  words  of  univerfality,  and  fuch  words  of  fpccialiry 
#«  fbould  be  of  the  fame  latitude  ?  that  one  and  the  fame  thing 

♦*  fhould 
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that  the  r/^^ro/ defign  of  the  death  of  Chrift  extends 
to  all  men  without  exception,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  origind  and  after  promiies,  and  innumerable 
bleffings  that  perpetually  flow  from  the  Father  of 
lights,  are  extended  to  them,  and  for  their  uie,  it  at 
once  does  juftice  to  the  language  of  (cripture,  wludi 
is  frequently  univerfal,  while  it  (lands  perfeftly  con* 
fiftent  with  every  decretive  defignadon  of  it. 

%  6.  The  exlenl  of  the  gejpel  offlttf  or  ibvo^eign 
grant  of  merqr;  and  that  of  the  refferal  defign  $f 
Chrift* s  deaths  muft  ftand  or  fdl  together.  If  in  the 
gofpel  miniftry  reconeiUaiion  is  held  forth  to  any  who 
are  not  and  will  not  be  reconciled;  if  Goo  is,  in^ 
Chrift^  making  a  propoial  of  reconciling  the  w^ld 
unto  himfelf  not  imputing  their  trefpafles  unto  tbem^ 
it  follows,  that  the  death  of  Chrift  has  the  extent 
above-mentioned  in  the  plan  of  divine  government* 
If  reconciliation  to  God  is  propofed  to  the  world  of 
iinners,  as  it  certainly  is  in  the  miniftry  of  the  go(^ 
pel,  there  muft  be  a  ratumal  and/r»^,  not  a  fallacious 

and 

**  ihould  be  imported  in  both  ?  Moreoveri  the  fcripture  doth  make  a 
*^  fignal  diflin^on ;  when  it  fpeaks  of  his  giving  himfelf  for  his 
*<  churchy  it  fays  that  he  fan^ified  himfelf  that  it  might  befioMfied 
*^  through  the  truth,  John  zvii.  19.  And  that  he  gave  him(elf 
"  for  it,  thai  kt  might  furifyt§  himftlf  a  peculiar  fe^plf^  Tit.  ii.  14. 
'*  and  that  he  gave  himfelf  for  it,  that  he  might  foM^ify  and  cUanfe 
*^  //  by  the  mjord^  and  prefent  /«  himfelf  a  ghrious  churchy  ^without 
**  ^t  0r  nvrinkle^  Eph.  v.  25  —  i"*.  Never  in  all  the  fcripture 
**  is  it  faid  that  he  gave  himfelf  for  all,  or  for  the  qtvr/^  that  he 
**  might  fan^fy  or  deanfe  it,  or  make  it  a  peculiar  people,  or 
**  glorious  church,  which  yet  might  have  been  truly  faid,  if  the  all 
*^  were  no  more  dian  the  all  of  believers;  or  the  world,  than  the 
**  world  of  elefl."  Po lu ill,  on  the  i[>iV»r  ^/7/i  p.  296% 
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aad  delnfire,  grwni  of  reconciliation.  And  cm 
that  be  any  thing  Aort  of  the  4eath  of  Chrift  P  If 
the  go^pd  calls  to  its  great  fuf^r,  *<  the  poor  and 
^  the  maimed,  die  halt  and  tbs  blind;"  ifitinvkes 
many  who  **  pray  to  be  eiccuficd,"  and  never  come  \ 
the  provifion  muft  have  been  dtfigmi  for  them ;  as 
mudidefigtied  as  a  dinner  is  for  one  invited  to  it  who 
fends  a  meflage  that  ^*  he  cannot  come." 

§7«  Tht  meiial0'/liip^  atonement,  and  merits  of 
ChriJl,  are  the  foundation  of  all  gospel  offers  \  and 
the  reSsftf/defignationof  them  extends  to  all  human 
charafters  on  earth :  but  the  furetyfliip  of  Chrift,  the 
exertion  of  bia  power,  and  the  application  of  his 
graee,  is  the  foundation  of  juftificatlon,  regeneration, 
£M)AificatioB,  and  perfeveranoe  ^  and  the  decreiive 
de%ii8eion  of  them  extends  only  to  perfons  ^ho 
eventually  love  God  and  enjoy  heaven ;  the  chcfen^ 
tht  called^  the  faithful.  Every  new- covenant  blef^ 
fing  flows  through  the  mediation  and  merits  of 
Chrift;  when  therefore  overtures  of  pardon  and  re- 
conciliarion,  righteoufnefs  and  peace,  are  made  to 
/Smers  as  fuch,  and  not  merely  to  ele^ft  (iimers,  can 
the  confequence  be  avoided,  that  thefe  blefSngs, 
purchafed  by  the  death  of  Chrift,  are  redorally  de« 
figned  for  them  ?  Muft  not  the  provifion  be  equally 
extenfive  with  the  overture  ?  Is  the  propofal  made, 
delujhe  or  real?  If  the  litter,  muft  not  the  advan- 
tages propofed  be  the  purchafe  of  the  mediator  ? 
Or  is  the  overture  made  founded  on  the  forefeen 
averjion  of  the  (inner  to  the  thing  propofed,  and  the 
lertMntj  of  a  refufal  if  left  in  the  hand  of  his  own 

counfel  ? 
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tounfel  ?  And  then  the  propofal  would  be  hypothe- 
tical ;  thus :  If  you  perform^  what  it  is  certain  you 
will  not,  you  ihall  be  faved.  That  is,  if  you  be- 
lieve a  falihood,  that  there  is  proviiion  made  for 
finners,  asfiuhj  when,  on  the  fuppofition,  there  is 
provifion  only  for  ekB  iinners,  which  eledion  cannot 
be  known  as  a  qualification  for  believing,  God  is 
willing  to  beftow  pardon!  But  is  fuch  a  propofal 
worthy  of  the  great  Supreme,  or  better  than  delU'^ 
five?  -—  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  re^oral 
defign  of  the  death  of  Chrift  (whatever  higher  ipe* 
dality  there  is  in  it)  extends  to  all  the  himan  race-,  * 

not 

^  That  illullrious  neibimer  and  admirable  writer,  Calvin, 
has  treated  much  of  predefUnation  and  the  dodlrines  of  fpecial 
grace  i  but  though  his  works  coniifl:  of  mne  volumesy^A^,  I  do  not 
think  that  there  is  one  fentence  in  them  all  that  miliutes  againil  the 
above  reprefentation ;  and  in  many  places  he  exprefTes  himfelf  in  a 
manner  that  abundantly  juitiHes  it,  particularly  his  comments  on 
icveral  palfages  of  the  New  Teftament.  To  inilance  only  the  follow- 
ing :  *'  Matt.  zzvi.  8.  Sub  multorum  nomine  non  partem  mundi 
'*  tantum  defignat,  fed  totum  hwnanum  genus.  •—  Rom.  v.  1 8.  Etfi 
*^  fajfus  eft  Chriihis  pro  peccatis  iotius  miauft\  atque  omnibus  indif. 
'<  ferenter  Dei  benignitate  oSertur,  non  tamen  apprehendunt.** 

The  great  Mr.  Charnock,  who  for  depth  of  penetration  and 
accuracy  of  judgment  was  equalled  by  few,  exprcffes  himfelf,  in 
his  Difcourfe  of  the  acceptaUene/s  of  Chrift^s  death^  thus :  "  'Tia 
<*  fufficicnt  for  the  falvation  of  all  finners,  and  the  expiation  of 
«*  all  fins.  The  wrath  of  Go  D  was  fo  fully  appeafed  by  it,  his 
*^  juftice  fo  fully  fatitfed^  that  there  is  no  her  tQ  tt,  re-admiffion 
•*  into  his  favour,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  privileges  purchafed 
«*  by  it,  hut  nuu^s  unhtUef  The  blood  of  Chrift  is  a  llrcam, 
**  whereof  all  men  may  drink  ;  an  ocean ,  wherein  all  men  may 
*•  bathe.  It  wants  not  value  to  remove  our  iins,  if  we  want  not 
**  faith  to  embrace  and  plead  it.  —  'Tis  abfolutely  fufficient  in  itfelf. 
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not  merely  to  thofe  who  have  been,  or  aftually  fhall 
be,  but  alfo  fuch  as  miPf  be  evangelized  or  difci- 
pled — that  is,  aU  the  nations^  paft,  prefent,  and 
future  i  and  mth  St  John  we  may  afiirm,  without 

either 

'*  fo  that  if  eveiy  (on  of  Adam,  from  Adam  himfelf  to  the  lafl  man 
**  that  ihall  ifliic  from  him  by  natural  defcent  ihould  by  faith  fue  out 
•*  the  benefit  of  it,  it  <would  be  conferred  ufon  them.  —  If  any 
•*  periibed  by  the  biting  of  the  fiery  ferpent,  it  was  not  for  want 
**  of  a  remedy  in  Gg^s  Infiitution^  but  ftom  wilfulneTs  in  them- 
••  fehres.  The  antitype  anfwers  to  the  typq  and  wants  no  more 
*^  a  fuflidency  to  procure  a  fpiritual  good,  than  that  to  efFedl  the 
**  cure  of  the  body.  He  is  therefore  called  the  Saviour  of  thg 
**  Wwrli^  I  John  iv.  14.  —  When  the  apoftle  faith,  (Rom.  x.  9.) 
^  If  thou  ^alt  confefs  with  thy  mouth  the  Lord  Jefus,  and 
^  believe  with  thy  heart,  thou  fludt  be  favedi  he  fpeaks  to  e'very 
^  man  that  (hall  hear  that  fentence.  If  any  man  believe,  this 
**  (acrifice  is  fufficient  for  his  falvation.  —  If  all  men  in  the  world 
^  were  united  to  him'  by  faith,  there  could  not  be  any  more 
^  required  of  Chrift  for  their  falvation  than  what  he  hath  already 
^  afted;  for  it  la  a  facrifice  of  infinite  value,  and  infimte  knows 
**  no  limits.  Since  it  was  fufficient  to  fatisfy  an  infinite  jufticc, 
«'  'tis  fufficient  to  fave  an  inezpreffible  number,  and  the  virtue 
**  of  it  in  faving  one^  argues  a  virtue  in  it  to  fave  «//  upon  the 
**  fame  condition.  —  If  men  therefore  perifli,  'tis  not  for  want  of 
c«  value,  or  virtue,  or  acceptablenefs  in  this  facrifice,  but  for  want  of 
•*  anfwcring  the  terms  upon  which  the  enjoyment  of  the  benefits 
«*  of  it  is  propofed.  If  a  man  will  fhut  his  eyes  againft  the  light 
•*  of  the  fun,  it  argues  an  obftinacy  in  the  pcrfon,  not  any  defed 
**  in  the  fun  itfelf."  Charnock's  Worh^  Vol.  II.  p.  564. 
Jjond.  1699.  His  admirable  Difcourfe  on  Reconciliation  is  fiill  of 
the  (amc  fentiment,  of  which  I  Ihall  fubjoin  only  a  few  Ipeclmens, 
«*  The  world  is  fiindamentally  reconciled ;  there  being  a  founda- 
**  tion  laid  for  the  world  to  be  at  peace  with  Go  D,if  they  accept  of 
•*  the  terms  upon  which  this  amity  ia  to  be  obtained."  Ibid,  170. 
«*  Ifa.  liii.  6.  I'he  Lord  hath  laid  upon  him^  &c.  He  gathered 
**  together  the  debts  of  man,  put  them  into  one  fum,  and  trana« 
M  ferred  them  upon  Chrift,  as  to  guilt  andpunifiiment."  Ibid.  2 1 2« 

•iTkc 
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either  trembling  for  tlie  caufe  of  orthodoxy^  or 
throwing  duft  in  the  eyes  of  its  enemies  by  far- 
fetched critidfiM :  ^*  He  is  the  propitiatioa  for  our 
^^  fins  I  and  not  for  ours  only,   but  alio  for  the 

"  fins 

**  The  iBtreaty  indai^giumeats  nied  to  peiiuade  men  to  the  acc^- 
**  «nce  of  it,  could  kure  no  vdidity  widbout  this  foiindaaon,  that 
**  s  recoacilistion  is  wrought,  and  the  expiatory  fofiriiigy  of 
*«  Chrift  accepted  by  God.**    jSm/.  219. 

I  ihall  here  fubjoin  fome  extra^  from  a  writer,  who,  thovgh 
t  l^rman,  poflefSsd  abilities  and  acquinements  of  the  fiift  rank^ 
with  a  Aifalime  fpirit  of  devotion;  this  author  is  £DW4it.D 
PoLHiLL,  £fq.  The  ientiment  of  the  text,  corroborated  by 
Calvin  «id  Charvock,  this  acute  wxiier  defimds  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner. 

^  Jarpiifrm  ih  mM  ofGU.  God's  will  of  fidyiitioo  as  the 
^  fintal  caiife  thereof,  and  Chiift*s  death  as  the  mtnfmws  canfe 
**  thereof,  are  of  equal  latitude.  Gon's  will  of  iklvation  doA  not 
<*  extend  beyond  Chrift's  death  ;  for  then  he  ihould  intend  to  (avc 
**  ibme  extra  Chrtfitm;  neither  doth  ChrifPs  death  extend  beyond 
**  God's  will  of  falvation,  for  then  he  flunild  die  for  ibme  whom 
'*  God  woold  upon  no  terms  fave;  but  thefe  two  are  exaftly 
'*  co-exten(ive.  Hence  it  is  obfervable,  tliat  when  the  apoftle 
*^  fpeaks  of  Chrift's  love  to  the  churchy  he  fpeaks  alfo  of  his  giving 
*^  himfelffir  it,  Eph.  v.  25.  and  when  he  faith  God  imil  hm^ 
*^  ALL  MEN  tQ  he  family  1  Tim.  ii.  4.  he  fidth  withal^  Chnft 
*'  gawe  hmfelfa  rmfimfer  all,  ver.  6. 

*^  Imrguefr^m  the  C9venma  of  greicey  mid  the  fremifu  amtprifud 
*'  therein .  ^-If  Chrift  did  no  way  die  for  all  men,  which  way 
*'  Audi  the  truth  of  thefe  general  promifes  be  made  out  ?  XTA^* 
^  fitver  iMfiJJ  Muy  take  0/  the  water  ef  hfe.  What,  though  Chriil 
*^  never  bought  it  for  him  ?  Whofoenjer  beUevet  fliall  be  faved. 
**  What,  though  there  were  no  Xvlpovy  no  price  paid  for  him  I 
**  Surely  the  goTpei  knows  no  water  of  life  but  which  Girift  pur* 
*'  diafed,  nor  way  of  falvation  but  by  a  XuZp6v,  a  price  paid.  — 
^  If  Chriili's  death  (though  of  immenfe.  valued  had  been  paid  for 
**  none,  it  had  been  no  price  at  all  \  and  if  it  were  paid  but  xor 

*'  lome 
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••  fins  of  the  wAa&  world."  •  And  with  St.  Paul : 
**  We  thus  judge^  that  if  one  died  for  all  then  were 
^  ait  dead  v  and  (we  further  judge)  ihai  he  died 
^  far  aU^^  with  the  iame  redoral  intention  by 

which 

^  rome^  It  was  no  price  for  the  reft,  for  whom  it  was  not  paid. 
*^  Thefe  things  piemifed^  if  Chriil  m  nwtf  died  for  Mlliaatj  how 
«*  anthoTcpiomifes  fbuid  inu}  All  men,  if  they  believe,  ihall 
^  be fiived;  fcved,  but  how  ?  Shall  they  be  faved  by  a  Xi/lfot,  or 
^.  price  of  ledemptfon  ?  there  was  none  a^  ail  paid  for  them ;  the 
^  mmnfe  'oahe  of  OiriiPs  death  doth  not  nuke  it  africe  as  to 
^  ihaai  for  whom  he  died  not ;  or  /hall  they  be  faved  withoat 
**  «A»lfQB,  or  price }.  Gon'sunfatisfied  juftice  cannot  fuffer  it,  hit 
**  wmaxmj  law  caaaot  bear  it^  neidier  doth  the  gofpel  know  any 
"  fnch  way  of  Cdmtion ;  take  it  either  way,  the  tnth  of  thoft 
^  promi/es  cannot  be  vindicated,  unlefs  we  fay,  that  ChrUl  died 
^  for  «tf  men.  — If  it  be  yet  further  demanded,  to  what  puipofe 
*<  is  it  to  argue  which  way  reprobates  ihall  be  faved,  feeing  none 
**  of  then  ever  did  or  will  believe  ?  Let  the  tpMc  anfwer, 
««  §fluui/f9mi  didmililwvir  Shall  tkitr  wAeUef  mah  thi  fiuik 
^  ^(Mofwnetffiaf  God  forbid  i  jea,  ktGodbttrm^  huttvaj 
^  mama  Bar^  Rom.  iii.  3, 4.  Aod  again,  2f  <uv  laliive  motj  yet 
^  iiabidetkfaitkfid^  atideaim§t  duty  Mmfilf,  f  Tim.  ii.  13.  No 
^  lepiobate  ever  did  or  will  believe,  yet  the  promife  muft  be 
<*  trmi^  wad  true  aatecidtntlj  to  the  faith  or  unbelief  of  men  1  true^ 
**  becanie  it  is  the  promife  of  God,  and  antecedendy  true^  becaule 
«*  cUeitcottldnotbetheobjeAoffiutL'' 

^  J  arpn  from  the  mmfin'j  commiffi»ti^  which  is.  Go  pieach 
**  the  gofpel  to  fxtcf  creature.  By  virtue  of  this,  they  command 
'*  all  men  cveiy  where  to  repent ;  and  to  induce  them  theie- 
*^  onto,  they  open  a  door  of  hope  to  them,  and  to  raife  up 
^  that  Iwpe,  they  let  forth  Jefus  Chrift  evidendy  before  their 
^  t:ft^  as  if  he  were  crucified  among  them.*- In  all  their 
^  patfaetical  befeechings,  God  htm/elf  hejkechtSy  2  Cor.  v.  28.  in 
<'  all  their  loud  out-cries,  Wifdom  herfelf  m«f  mk/,  Piiov«  vilL 
<*  1, 4.  in  all  their  eameft  expoftulations,  Chrift  himfelf  fUnds  at 
^  the  door  and  knocb.  Rev.  iii.  26.  —  But  if  Chrift  no  way 

"  died 
•  1  John  ii.  2. 
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which  he  gives  his  promifes  and  himfelf  to  all,  to 
the  end  that  they  may  have  the  means  of  being 
obedient  and  happy ;  and  with  the  higher  and  more 
Ipecific  end,  "  that  they  who  live  (as  juftified  by 

fovereign 

**  died  for  all  men,  how  came  the  miniilePs  commiiEon  to  be  fo 
'^  large  ?  They  command  men  to  repent  that  their  iin»  may  be 
*'  blotted  out,  but  how  can  their  fins  be  blotted  oat  for  whom 
•'  Chrift  was  not  made  finf  -^  Why  (houkl  they  come  to  that 
**  feaft  for  whom  nothing  is  prepared  ?  How  ihould  they  eat  and 
«*  drink  for  whom  the  lamb  was  never  flain  ? 

*'  I  argue  from  the  wdfeliefofmen^  nvksch  is  'W9nderfuUy  aggramatei 
•'  in  Scripture,  Through  Jcfus  Chrift  there  is  a  real  offer  of 
'*  grace  made,  but  unbelief  receives  it  in  *uain^  z  Cor.  vi.  i. 
*'  Great  falvation  is  prepared,  but  unbelief  ff^^^k!?/  f/,  Heb.  ii.  3. 
*'  Eternal  reft  is  promifed,  but  unbelief  comes  fliort  ofit^  Hbb. 
*'  iv.  I .  The  kingdom  of  heaven  comes  nigh  to  men,  but  unbe^ 
*'  lief  drarjjs  back  from  ity  Heb.  x.  39.  God  himfdf  b»ri 
«'  witncfs  that  there  is  life  in  his  Son,  even  for  all  if  they  believe^ 
*<  but  unbelief  faith  No  to  it,  and  doth  what  it  can  to  make  him 
*'  alioTy  I  John  v.  10.— How  can  thofe  men  receive  grace  in 
•'  vain,  for  whom  it  was  never  procured  ?  or  neglefl  falvation, 
•*  for  whom  it  was  never  prepared  ?  How  can  they  fall  fhort  of 
"  eternal  reft,  for  whom  it  was  never  purchafed  ?  or  draw  back 
*'  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven  which  never  approached  mito 
♦*  them  ?  How  can  there  be  life  in  Chrift  for  thofe  for  whom  he 
"  never  died  ?  and  if  not,  which  way  doth  their  unbcKef  give 
•*  Go  D  the  lie  ?**  Po  l  h  i  l  l  on  the  Divine  Will  confidered  in  its 
Eternal  Decrees^  and  holy  execution  of  them,  p.  282  etfsq. 

There  arc  fome  things,  even  on  the  fubjeft  of  redemption^  in 
which  I  do  not  fully  accord  with  this  author ;  «*  but" where  there 
*«  is  an  agreement  in  the  fubftance  and  defign  of  any  do^rine/* 
(to  borrow  the  words  of  Dr.  Owen,  in  his  rccommendatoiy  pre- 
face to  the  above  Treatife)  "  as  there  is  between  my  judgment  and 
<*  what  is  here  folidly  declared,  it  is  our  duty  to  bear  with  each 
«*  other  in  things  circumfiantiaU  or  different  explanations  of  the 
**  fame  truths  when  there  is  no  incurfion  made  upon  the  main 

*«  principles 
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<^  ibvereign  grace,  and  made  alive  by  virtue  derived 
^  from  Chrift)  fhould  not  henceforth  live  unto 
^  themfelves,  but  unto  him  who  died  for  them 
*«  and  rofe  again.'**  Thus,  in  a  word,  Je(us 
Cfarift  is,  in  the  plan  of  divine  government,  the 
appointed  and  intended  Sanmur  of  all  men^  but,  efpo-^ 
daBf^  with  a  decretive  infallible  fpeciality,  of  thofo 
ihat^  through  gracious  influence,  believe-^  ^^  There 
*^  is  one  mediator  between  Goo  and  men,  the  man 
^*  Chrift  Jefus,  who  gave  himfelf  a  ranfom  for  a]]| 
*<  to  be  teftified  in  due  time."  j; 

S  E  C  T^ 

¥  prinapki  we  ovm.^    What  the  Doflor  immediately   a^^ 
is  no  Gnall  iccommendation  of  the  work  as  to  its  general  merit ; 
¥  The  orgumeiaaHw  part  of  this  book  is  generally  fuited  unto  tht 
a*  gquus  of  the  age  paft,  wherein  aecuracy  andfirtHmfi  9f  napn^ 

^  a  Cor.  V.  14, 15.     t  I  Tim  ir.  10.    :(  i  Tim,  ii.  5^  ^« 
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SECT.    VIL 

Of  the  rule  and  procefi  .of  final  Juixsmbnt. 

$  u  A  final ju^wient  afferted  in  f ensure.  §  %.  7 he 
inmediate  fubfiB  of  tImfeSm*    §  3.  ^he  ruk  of 

final  ju^meniy  what.  §  4.  What  th$  proper  ol^eft 
af  judgment.    §  5,  6.  The  intereft  of  eqmty  and 

fovereignty  therein.  %  7.  The  acqmttdnee  andremu>^ 
neration  of  the  Ueffed  ftand  on  equitable  groundsm 
\  8»  The  effeSs  and  confequences  of  judgment. 
§  9  —  12.  Remarks  on  umverjal  reftoration.  §  13 
-^  17.  OhjelHom  of  the  d^enders  of  mmterftl  re-- 

fioration  mfwered. 

§  I.  ^"^B-fhall  bring  every  work  into  judgment^ 
*^  iaith  Solomon^  with  every  fecret  thwg^ 
whether  it  begood^  or  whether  it  be  eviL^  And  Jefus 
eommanded  us  to  preaeh  unto  the  people^  fays  Peter,  and 
to  teftify  that  it  was  he  which  was  ordained  ofGodj  to  be 
the  judge  of  quick  and  dead.f  — -  Behold  the  Lord  cometh 
with  ten  thoufands  of  his  fmnts^  Ays  Jude,  to  execute 
judgment  upon  all.^  .  We  Jhatt  all  ftand^  faith  Paul, 
before  the  judgment  feat  of  Chrift.  §  "  I  beheld/* 
fays  Daniel,  ^^  till  the  thrones  were  caft  down  (all 
^*  terreftrial  kingdoms  aboliihed)  and  the  ancient 
.^^  of  days  did  fit,  whofe  garment  was  white  asfnow, 
*^  and  the  hair  of  his  head  like  the  pure  wool ;  his 
^  throne  was  like  the  fiery  flame,  and  his  wheels  as 

e  burning 

*  Bcclcs.  zii.  14.  f  A&  z.  42. 

X  Jttde  14,  15*  S  Rom.xiv.  10. 
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<^  fire.  A  fiery  ftream  i/Tued  and  came  forth  from 
^^  before  him;  thoulknd  thoufands  miniftered 
^*  unto  him ;  the  judgement  was  fet  and  the  books 
^^  were  opened.  *— -  And  at  that  time  {hall  Michael 
^^  ftand  up,  the  great  prince  which  ftandeth  for  the 
^<  children  of  thy  people  \  and  there  fhall  be  a 
••  time  of  trouble  fuch  as  never  was  fince  there 
^^  was  a  nation  even  to  that  fame  time,  and  at  that 
*'  time  thy  people  (hall  be  delivered,  every  one  that 
*^  ihall  be  found  written  in  the  book.  And  many 
*^  of  them  that  fleep  in  the  duft  of  the  earth 
<^  (hall  awake,  fome  to  everlafting  life,  and  fbme 
**  to  (hame  and  everlafting  contempt.  And  they 
*^  that  be  wife  (hall  (hine  as  the  brightne(s  of  the 
^^  firmament  $  and  they  that  turn  many  to  righte- 
•*  oufiiefi,  as  the  (krs  iot  ever  and  ever/*  •  Who 
the  ancient  of  days  is  we  learn  from  St.  John, 
(Rev.  J.  13  —  16.  XX,  II  — 15.)  and  from  truth 
itfclf,  (Matt.  XXV.  31—46.) 

%  2.  From  the(e  ^zffBgts  of  infpiration,  nothing 
can  be  plainer  than  the  appointment  of  a  judgment 
to  c(me\  but  the  immediate  bufine(s  of  this  fedlion 
is  not  to  (hew  who  are  the  perfons  judged^  and  who 
is  the  jnJ^e ;  nor  is  it  nece(rary  here  to  enter  on  a 
formal  proof  of  the  fecond  perfonal  coming  of 
Chrift,  and  the  certainty  of  a  final  general  judg« 
ment  at  the  day  of  refurreftion  \  \  what  chiefly 

I  demands 

•  Dan.  vii.  9,  10.  xii.  i — j. 

<f-  Some  of  my  readers  know  that  there  has  lately  appeared  a 

eie§t9pcal  pkiMommon  (not  to  fay  comet  or  mUeor)  in  the  religiona 

Xfoddj  portendiBj  that  (here  U  no  fecond  coming  of  our  Lord,  no 

A/ 
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demands  our  preient  attention  is  to  inquire -^— 
what  is  the  rule  of  final  judgment  —  what  is  the 
proper  olyeii  of  it  -^  what  the  refpeftive  influence 
of  equiiy  and  foveretgnly  in  the  whole  proceis — and 
what  the  efftS  of  all  ? 

§3.  The 

lajtjudgmtntj  no  nJitmRkn^  in  the  fenfe  they  have  been  always 
undcrftood  by  the  chriftlan  church.    The  foundkti(jn  of  thcfc 
tenetSy  and  moft  o^  the  peculiar  dodlrines  of  the  ¥ew  Jerufalem 
Churchy  eftablifhed  by  Baron  Sweden  bo  rg,  u  what  they  term 
the  Science  ofCorreffondences.    This  once  admitted  as  an  inviolable 
part  of  their  creed,  the  particulars  juft  mentioned,  with  fonoe 
other  points  of  lefs  notoriety,  feem  to  follow  of  courfe.    Wc  ihall 
thciefore,  firft,  look  at  the  foundation  and  main  pillars  of  this 
luminous  cafile^  from  whence  the  remuning  parts  of  the  ftniflure 
may  be  dUimated ;  and,  then,  fubjoin  a  few  remarks. 

I.  The  Science  of  Correfpwdences.     *'  Correfpondence  in  gene- 
*'  ral  may  be  defined,  the  relation  fubfifUng  between  the  eflence 
^  of  a  thing  and  its  form,  or  between  the  cau(e  and  its  effect ; 
**  thus  the  whole  natural  world  correfponds  to  the  fpiritual  world  i 
**  the  body  of  a  man,  with  all  its  parts,  correfponds  to  his  foul ; 
**  and  the  literal  fenfe  of  the  word  correfponds  to  the  fpiritual 
*'  fenie.     So  that  wherever  there  is  a  correfpondence,  there  Is 
**  necefiarily  implied  fuch  an  union  between  two  things,  as  only 
*^  takes  place  when  the  one  is  derived  from  the  other,  in  the  fame 
<*  manner  as  an  effefl  is  derived  from  its  efficient  caufe,  or  as 
<*  fpeech  is  derived  from  thought;,  and  the  geftures  of  the  body 
**  from  the  affeflions  of  the  mind ;  in  all  which  cafes  the  exterior 
**  forms  can  no  more  be  feparated  from  the  interior  eilencei, 
<*  without  lofmg  their  exigence,  than  the  body  of  a  man  can  be 
^  feparated  from  his  foul  without  death.     Such  is  the  nataiv 
«  and  power  of  c^fT^n^r^;.''    Mr.  Hi  noma  as  h's  Letters  to 
Dr, Priestley,  p.  281.     **  The  fcience  ofcorreffondenca  is  now 
*(  difcovered,  which  is   the  only  true  key  that  can  unlock  the 
«'  cabinet  of  the  literal  fenfe  of  fcripture,  within  which  arc  con- 
^  tajned  the  jewels  of  its  fpiritual  and  celeltial  fenfe.     The  greac 
•5  divei:fity  of  opinions  refpcftiug.  the  IcttCTr  of  which  you  are 

«•  fufficientl/ 
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§  3.  The  rtde  of  final  judgment  can  be  no  other 
than  that  of  moral  government,  called  the  moral 
Ukw  ^  the  immediate  foundation  of  which  lies  in  confti- 
toted  relations.    Hence  it  is  plain,  that  obligations 

I  2  vary 

**  fufficiendy  Apprized,  is  in  a  groat  mcafurc  owing  to  the  want 
•*  of  foch  a  key ;  for  the  more  we  are  acquainted  with  the  fcience 
**  of  correfpondencesy  fo  much  the  more  ihall  we  be  agreed  in 
**  judgment,  and  in  the  true  underftanding  of  the  fcriptures. 
**  Indeed  fo  regular  and  certain  is  that  fcience,  that  were  any 
•*  given  number  of  perfons,  properly  acquainted  with  it,  required 
**  to  give  their  opinion  of  any  part  of  fcripture,  they  would  all 
•*  onifbrmly  agree  in  the  fame  explanation,  if  not  in  words,  yet 
•*  in  fub&mcc  j  which  is  a  circumHance  not  even  pretended  to 
**  by  thofc  who  r^cft  the  fpiritual  fenfe,  but  at  the  fame  time,  a 
•*  fbiJdng  proof  of  the  reality  of  correfpondenccs,  and  that  the 
•*  Word  of  God  is  written  according  to  that  fcience.'*  Ibid,  268. 
•*  It  only  requires  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  fcience  of  corref- 
*^  pondoices,  to  be  poiFeffed  of  a  rational,   fatisfadory,  and 
•<  determinate  way  of  explaining  them.     For  example,  wherever 
•*  mention  is  made  of  a  horje^  it  invariably  fignifies  tlie  under^ 
**  jttmding ;  and  a  chariot  means  dodrineJ^  Ibid.  273.     "A  mere 
**  figure  or  fimile  is  the  refemblance  which  one  natural  objeft  or 
**  cizcumfbuice  is  fuppofed  to  bear  to  another  natural  objeft  or 
**  ciicumflance ;  whereas  a  correfpondence  is  tlie  actual  relation 
**  fubfifting  between  a  natural  objeft  and  a  fpiritual  fubjefl,  or  a 
•*  uatural  form  and  ^fpiritual  effence  ;  that  is  between  outer  and 
**  Mwr,  lower  and  higher^  nature  and  fpirit ; .  and  not  between 
*'  mmture  and  nature^  or  J^rit  and  fpirit.     This  diftinftion  fhould 
•*  be  well  attended   to.      The  language  of  correfpondence  is 
**  the  language  of  God  himfelf,  being  tliat  which  he  always 
**  fpeaks,  bo^  in  his  wor4  and  in  his  works :  but  figure  and 
"  metaphor,  together  vnth  the  language  of  fable,  are  the  mere 
**  inventions  of  man,  which  took  their  rife  when  the  divine  fcience 
•*  of  correfpondenccs  began  to  be  loft  in  the  world."  Ibid.  283, 

**  Numbers,  as  well  as  names,  in  the  holy  word,  arc  fignificative 
•*  aftdcoiTcfpondent ;  therefore  it  is  faid,  Apoc.  xiii.   18.    Here 
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*  • 

vary  as  relations  and  circumftances  do.  And  it  ia  no 
le(s  plain,  that  moral  obligation^  thetnoral  t&iv^  and 
conftituted  relations^  are  co-exiftent;  there  is  no 

obligation 

*^  is  tvifdom^  Ut  Mm  thai  hath  underfianJlng  count  the  number  of  the 
^  heaft  :  for  it  is  the  number  of  a  man ;  and  his  number  is  fix  hundred 
"  three  fcore  and  fix.  —  I  remember  to  have  read,  fomc  years  ago, 
*^  many  curious  explanations  of  the  number  666,  all  having  tefer- 
**  encc  to  the  titles  of  the  Pope,  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  or  Latin,  or  in 
^'  fome  other  way  alluding  to  die  church  of  Rome.     The  words 
"  Ldteinosy  Romiith^  Vicarius  generalis  Dei  in  terris,  Ficarius  FHii 
*'  Dw',  with  various  others,  were  by  dint  of  numeral  power^ 
^  and  fuch  like  calculations,  all  made  to  produce  the  exa£t  com* 
*^  plement  666,    At  that  time  I  thouglit  fome  attention  was  dtte 
**  to  thofe  ingenious  fpeculations ;  but  on  further  inquiry  I  fooa 
**  found,  that  not  only  the  names  above  ndentioncd  would  make 
*'  up  the  required  number,  but  perhaps  an  hundred  and  fifty 
"  other  names,  that  could  no  more  be  fuppofed  to  have  any  cott- 
**  nc6tion  with  the  contents  of  the  Apocalypfc  than  the  man  in 
'<  the  moon.     I  then  faw,  that  all  fuch  explicoHons  could  not  be  tile 
"  effefl  of  that  wifdom  fpoken  of  in  the  13th  cJiapter,  oiid  to 
*^  which  we  are  invited  i  but  that  there  muft  be  fome  other 
<^  hidden  meaning,  with  which  the  learned  were  unacquainted. 
"  It  did  not  fatisfy  mty  that  Laieinos^  Romiith^  Vieenus  FUiiDei^ 
*'  or  even  Ludovicus^  made  up  the  complemebt  666,  when  other 
<<  words  were  to  be  found,  that  did  the  fame,  fuch  as  Jofepk 
*'  Smithj    TomhinSf    Betjamn    Bennet^    and  what    is    fingular 
**  enough,  the  Rev.  Jof  Priefiley ;  for  by  the  magical  power  of 
**  numerals  I  could  bring  them  all  to  fing  the  fame  fong,  fix  htdk^ 
*^  dred  audfixty  fix.    It  was  indeed  a  curious  circumlhnce ;  but  I 
^'  thought  that  not  fufBcient  for  one  who  is  in  fearch  of  genuine 
<*  truth;  neither  did  I  then,  nor  do  I  now  think,  that  a  mere 
*'  rebus  or  conundrum  is  worthy  a  place  in  thofe  oracles  of  divine 
^'  truth,  whofe  author  is  no  lefs  than  the  great  Jsrotah,  d^ 
«*  God  of  heaven  and  ftuth.**    Ibid.  284,  286.     •*  As  die  trttc 
^^  meaning  of  the  number  666  may  be  feea  at  hrge  in  Biaron 
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obligation  without  law,  and  there  is  no  law  without 
Gonftitutcd  relation  5  and  the  one  flows  from  the 
other  as  a  neceflary  efFcA.  The  only  poffibk  way, 
therefore,  of  exempting  us  from  obligation  to  the 

I  3  moral 


•  SwBPBiiBORo's  Apocafypfe  Refoeakd^  I  ihall  here  only  obferve, 
that  the  whole  chapter  in  which  it  is  contained,  gives  a  de- 
fcripdon  of  the  faith  of  the  Proteftant  or  Reformed  churches, 
**  particnlarly  in  rcfpeft  to  its  reparation  from  charity  or 
•*  good  works,  and  that  the  number  of  the  beaft  denotes  —  the 
^  ^t^ty  oftketfaithy  as  being  a  cmpUx  of  the  mofi  enormous falfes  / 
^  It  is  called  the  tamber  ofaman^  bccaufe  number  fignifies  quality^ 
**  and  man.  fignifies  wfim  and  intelligence,  but  in  the  oppofite 
^  finie,  as  in  the  prefent  cafe,  felf-derived  wifdom ;  for  it  is  faid 
**  of  thoSc  who  ieparate  faith  from  charity.  I  have  already  ob- 
•*  fi^ed,  that  a  whole  church,  or  community  of  m^,  appears 
^  before  the  Lord  as  9ne  man  •-  it  is  for  this  reafon  that  the  quaSfj 
^  rf  a  charch  is,  in  the  letter  of  fcripturc,  faid  to  be  the  number 

"  He  who  knofereth  nothing  of  the  fpiritual  fcnfe  of  the  word, 
little  thinketh  that  by  a  garden,  a  grove,  anda  wood,  are  meant 
wiidom^  intelligence,  fcience  s  that  by  the  olive,  the  vine,  the 
cedar,  the  poplar,  and  the  oak,  are  meant  the  good  and  truth 
of  the  church,  under  the  different  chara^ers  of  ccleftial,  fpiri- 
*^  tual,  rational,  natural,  and  fenfual ;  that  by  a  lamb,  a  fheep, 
^'  a  goat,  a  calf,  and  an  ox,  are  meant  innocence,  charity,  and 
^  natural  afiedlion ;  that  by  mountains,  hills,  and  valleys,  are 
^  meant  the  higher,  the  lower^  and  the  lowefl  things  relating  to 
^  the  church ;  alfc,  that  by  Egypt  is  fignified  what  is  fcicntific, 
^  by  Aflmr  what  is  rational,  by  Edom  what  is  natural,  by  the 
'  ^  children  of^Ammon  the  adulteration  of  truth,  by  the  Philiilinet 
^  faith  without  charity,  by  Tyre  and  Sidon  the  knowledges  of 
^  goodnefs  and  truth,  by  Gog  external  worfhip  without  internal ; 
^  in  general,  by  Jacob  in  the  word  is  underftood  the  church 
^  natural,  by  Ifrael  the  church  fpiritual,  and  by  Judah  the 
••  church  ccleftial/*    Ibid,  291.       On  the  hillory  of  i  Sam. 
^ap.  T.  and  vi,  it  is  thus  remarked :  "  That  all  thefc  devices 
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moral  lawy  properly  (b  called,  is  to  unnihilate  our 
human  exiftence.  —  This  law^  which  is  the  rule  of 
right  and  wrong,  will  be  the  ftandard  of  meafure  in 
judgment,  the  impartial  balance  to  weigh  Jthe  varied 

charadlers 


"  of  the  Philiftinc  diviners  were  corrcfpondences,  is  evident  from 
^*  their  fignification>  which  is  this ;  the  Philiflines  themfelves 
*^  figniiied  thofe  who  are  influenced  by  faith  feparate  from  cha- 
*^  rity ;  Dagon  reprefented  their  religious  worfhip ;  the  eraerods, 
**  wherewith  they  were  fmitten,  fignified  the  natural  loves,  which^ 
^*  if  feparated  from  fpiritual  love,  are  unclean  *  and  mice  iigni- 
^  fied  the  devailation  of  the  church,  by  falfifications  of  truth  ; 
**  a  new  cart  fignified  natural  dodbrine  of  the  church ;  for  chariot, 
^  in  the  word,  (ignifieth  dodtrine  derived  from  fpiritual  truths  ; 
<<  the  milch-kine  fignified  good  natural  affe^onsi  the  goldea 
**  emerods  fignified  the  natural  loves  purified  and  made  good  ; 
*<  the  golden  mice  fignified  the  devaitation  of  the  church  re- 
**  moved  by  means  of  goodnefs ;  for  gold  in  the  word  fignifieth 
<*  goodnefs;  the  lowing  of  the  kine  in  the  way  fignified  the 
*'  difficult  converfion  of  the  concupifcences  of  evil  in  the  na- 
**  tural  man  into  good  affediiMis ;  the  offering  of  the  kine  and 
**  the  cart  as  a  bumt-ofFering,  fignified  that  thus  the  God  of 
•*  Ifrael  was  rendered  propitious.  All  thefc  things  then,  which 
"  the  Philillincs  did  by  the  advice  of  their  diviners,  were  corrcf. 
*'  pondcnccs ;  from  which  it  appears  that  that  fcience  was  long 
"  prefcrvcd  among  the  Gentiles."  Ihid.  296,  "  The  rcafon 
**  why  the  fcicncc  of  corrcfpondences,  which  is  the  true  key  to  the 
**  fpiritual  fcnfe  of  the  word,  was  not  difcovered  to  later  ages 
*'  [though  it  remained  amongft  many  eaflem  nations,  even  till  the 
*'  comiiig  of  the  Lord]  was,  becaufc  the  chriftians  of  the primithue 
"  church  'were  men  of  fuch  great  Jimplicity^  that  it  was  to  no  furpofi 
*'  to  <iiiCo<ver  it  to  them  j  for  had  it  been  difcovered,  they  would 
♦*  have  found  no  ufe  in  it,  nor  would  they  have  underftood  it. 
Jhid.  300. 

2.  The  fecor:d  coming  of  our  Lord.  **  With  rcfpeft  to  the  Lord's 
*'  /tcond ad'vent^  the  do<.lrine  of  the  New  Church  is  this  ;  that  the 
«  Lord  cannot  come  in  per/on  into  the  material  world,  becaufc 

"  fincc 
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charaAers  of  mankind.  By  this  will  be  judged  the 
patriarchs  and  prophets,  the  twelve  apoftles  of  the 
lamb,  confefibrs  and  martyrs,  as  well  as  the  igno- 
rant and  wicked,  who  know  not  Goo  and  obey  not 

I  4  the 

**  fincc  his  afcenAon  into  heaven  he  is  in  his  glorified  humanity, 
*^  and  in  this  humanity,  although  it  is  omniprefent,  he  cannot  be 
*'  feen  by  any  man  unlefs  his  fpiritual  eyes  be  firll  opened,  as  was 
•*  the  cafe  with  all  who  faw  him  after  his  rcfurreftion  j  for  as  a 
'*  XKaterial  eye  can  fee  nothing  but  matter,  fo  the  Lord's  glorified 
<*  body  being  fubflantialy  and  not  material,  can  only  he  feen  by  a 
**  fpiritual  eye.  Indeed  it  is  a  clear  cafe  to  me,  that,  were  the 
^  the  Lord  to  make  his  pgrfonal  appearance  among  men  in  the  un- 
**  clouded  fplendour  of  his  divine  humanity,  it  would  be  attended 
««  with  more  certain  deftruftion  to  the  whole  race  of  mankind, 
*^  than  if  this  ball  of  earth,  together  with  all  its  inhabitants,  were 
•*  caft  into  the  Swi:*  Ibid.  305.  *«  The  whole  paffage  [Adls  i.  1 1 . 
•*  Te  wuM  9/Galileey  nuky  look  ye  up  to  heaven  f  &c.]  is  the  record  of 
*^  a  tran/afUon  that  occurred,  not  in  the  natural^  but  in  the  fpiritual 
**  world ;  for,  as  has  been  already  proved,  the  Lord  never  was, 
**  nor  could  be,  feen  after  the  refurreftion,  by  the  natural  eyes  of* 
•*  any  man.  He  was  then  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  fpiritual 
**  world  f  confequently  his  perfonal  afcent  muH  have  been  from 
^  thence  into  heaven,  and  not  from  the  material  world,  which  he 
^^  had  left  forty  days  before,  viz.  at  the  time  of  his  refurre^on. 
^*  fiefides,  there  are  clouds  in  the  fpiritual  world,  equally  as  well 
**  as  in  the  natural  world ;  and  the  clouds  of  the  former,  are  more 
<^  properly  called  the  clouds  of  heaven^  than  the  latter,  which  in 
^  &ft  are  nothing  but  the  clouds  of  the  earth.  It  is  evident,  there- 
*^  fore,  that  what  the  angels  faid  of  Jefus  returning  from  heaven 
*^  in  like  manner  as  he  went  up  into  heaven,  ought  to  be  under- 
**  ftood  as  alluding  to  his  appearance  in  the  fpiritual  world,  at  the 
•*  time  of  his  fecond  coming,  and  not  to  any  perfonal  appearance 
**  in  the  natural  world.  To  men  on  earth  who  are  enlightened 
**  fo  as  to  difccm  the  fpiritual  fenfc  of  the  fcriptures,  the  Lord 
♦*  appears  as  divine  truth ;  but  to  thofe  inhabitants  of  the  fpiritual 
**  world,  who  in  heart  acknowledge  him  as  the  only  Gon  of 

**  heaven 
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the  gofpeU  No  evangelical  lUferty^  extend  it  to  any 
conceiveable  degree,  can  form  an  exemption  from 
being  obliged  here,  and  judged  hereafter,  by  this 
rule.    Public  judgment  does  not  creaU  a  law  to 

judge 

<*  heaven  and  earth,  he  not  only  manifelb  himfelf  in  the  charafter 
*^  of  divme  truth,  but  alfo  occaiionaUy  prefents  himfelf  in  perfon, 
*^  defcending  in  the  fame  glorious  manner,  as  the  men  of  Galilee 
^^  iaw  him  afcend.  And  thus  the  event  which  the  angels  fore- 
<*  told,  hath  a^ually  taken  place.^  BiJ.  |o6.  *^  Clouds  denote 
^  the  literal  fenfe  of  the  word ;  and  riding  upon  a  cloud  fignifies 
'*  inibruftion  in  divine  truth.  The  fame  was  reprefented  by  the 
*'  thick  cloud  in  which  Jehovah  defcended  upon  Mount  Sinai, 
**  when  the  law  was  delivered  to  Mofes,  that  being  the  firfi-frmU 
*'  of  the  word.  From  all  which  ciixrumftances  it  iz  evident,  that 
**  the  Lord's  fecond  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  which  is  for 
**  the  purpofe  of  bringing  into  his  church  the  full  harvift  of  the 
**  word,  can  have  no  other  meaning  than  his  more  immediate 
•*  prefencc  in  the  literal  fenfe  of  the  word,  in  confequence  of  the 
<<  revelation  which  is  now  taking  place  of  its  fpiritual  fenfe.** 
Jhid.  309. 

3.  The  lajt  judgment,  ^'  Baron  Swedbkboro  afierts,  that 
*^  the  laft  judgment  was  accompliihed  in  the  fpiritual  world,  in 
•*  the  year  1757.—  Thtpreci/e  ffiomentwhcn  it  began,  may  be  ft« 
**  difficult  to  determine,  as  it  would  be  for  you  to  point  out  the 
**  /f/  ^  ^^  which  Frenchmen  began  to  think  of  civil  liberty.  — 
**  A  fimilar  change  [to  that  which  took  place  at  the  time  of  the 
**  Lord's  firft  coming]  has  taken  place  in  the  minds  of  men  fincc 
"  the  year  1757,  the  period  when  (according  to  Baron  SwB- 
•*  denborg)  fpiritual  liberty  was  reftorcd,  by  the  accompU/h- 
*'  ment  of  the  laft  judgment  in  the  fpiritual  world.  And  it  may 
'**  even  be  fcen  in  the  evident  decline  of  ecclcfiaftical  power,  par- 
**  ticularly  in  reman  catholic  countries.  It  may  be  icen  in  the 
**  general  fpirit  of  free  inquiry  that  begins  to  pervade  the  world ; 
'*  in  the  expulfion  of  Jcfuits  from  different  kingdoms ;  in  the 
••*  ccmparativcly  timid  and  cautious  proceedings  of  the  inquilition, 
**  in  thofe  countries  where  it  is  not  yet  aboliflicd  ;  in  the  fupprcf- 

"  lion 
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judge  by,  but  only  try  the  chara(9:er8  and  wcM'ks 
of  men  according  to  a  law  already  ^fthigj  and 
wluch  was  the  ftandard  of  obedience  in  a  ftate  of 
probation. 

§  4.  What 

*  fion  of  iDoiiafleries ;  ia  the  pope's  filest  and  humble  refignation 
^  isS  thoTe  more  than  regal  powers,  which  his  pradeceflbn  had 
^  ufiuped  and  impioufly  exercifed  over  kings  and  princes ;  in  the 
^  benevolent  exertions  of  the  friends  of  humanity  for  the  aboli- 
^  tion  of  flavery ;  in  the  new  and  fucceisful  inftitutions  for  the 
^  giadual  inftru6Uoa  and  refonnation  of  the  poor ;  in  the  im- 
^  proved  regulations  of  prifons,  and  numerous  other  inftances  of 
^  national  police ;  in  the  humane  focieties  formed  for  the  nco- 
^  very  of  perfons  apparently  dead  s  and^  laftly,  it  may  be  ieea 
M  plain!/  and  decidedly  in  the  aAual  commencement  <^  the  New 
^  Church,  called  the  New  Jerufalem,  whofe  members  requij«  no 
^  miracles  to  convince  them  of  truth,  being  in  poUeiEoR  of  what 
^  ia  a  thoufand  times  more  excellent  and  fatisfa^ry,  namely,  the 
^  true  interpretation  of  the  fcriptures,  fupported  by  clear  and  ra- 
^  tional  evidence.  -—  Although  we  really  believe,  that  the  lad 
^  jMuro/ judgment  was  acc(»nplifhed  in  the  year  i  j^j^  yet  we 
^*  alfo  maintain,  that  every  man  in  fartkulttr  will  be  judged  im- 
^  mediafiely  after  death,  and  that  he  will  be  rewarded  accotding 
^*  to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body,  whether  they  have  been  good  or 
^*  evil.  The  lalfc  judgment  we  confider  to  be  of  various  figni£ca« 
^'  tjons,  general,  particular,  and  iingular ;  general^  as  having  re- 
^  iped  to  the  end  of  a  church ;  particular^  in  reference  to  the 
^  death  of  individuals  $  and  fa^dar^  with  refpedl  to  the  future 
^  fiate  of  man,  as  determined  by  every  thought  and  afieftion, 
•*  every  word  and  vrork.**    Ibid.  p.  310.  52.  315. 

4«  The  reJurriRion  oftht  body.  ^<  As  the  notions  commonly 
^  entertained  about  the  refurre^on  of  the  dead,  are,  like  thofe  on 
**  the  laft  judgment  and  the  fecond  coming  of  the  Lord,  drawn 
^'  from  the  mere  letter  of  fcripture,  without  any  knowledge  of  its 
^  fpiritnal  fenfe,  it  is  not  to  be  expend,  that  they  fhould  ap- 
^  proach  any  nearer  the  truth  tkm  them. — All  this[i  ThelT. 
**  iv.  15— 17.]  maybe  very eaiily  explained,  conMentlyvrith the 

"  dodlrines 
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§4.  What  is  the  proper  objeSl  of  judgment? 
This  queftion  is  not  a  little  important,  and  the 
proper  folution  of  it  may  tend  to  illuftrate  what 
otherwife  might  feem  involved  in  greatobfcurity. 

i.The 

"  do^lrines  of  the  New  Church,  by  conlidering  it  as  fpoken  gc- 
*^  cording  to  the  appearances  of  the  literal  fenfe  of  the  wordf 
^  which  defcribes  fpiritual  things  by  fuch  images  and  ezpreilions 
^^  as  are  accommodated  to  the  apprehenfion  of  men  in  the  natural 
*^  world.  —  We  maintain  that  the  new  heaven  is  formed  before 
^  the  new  earth,  that  is,  the  New  Church  takes  place  in  the 
^  fpiritual  world  before  it  does  in  the  natural  world ;  which 
*'  agrees  with  this  faying,  that  the  dead  in  Chrift  fhall  rife  Hrfi. 
**  And  as  the  church  on  earth  will  be  conjoined  with  the  church 
*^  in  heaven,  fo  as  together  to  form  only  one  church,  like  internal 
"  and  external,  therefore  it  is  faid,  that  we  who  are  alive  tnd  rc- 
<*  main,  fliall  be  caught  up  together  nwth  tkim  in  the  clouds  to  mat  the 
«^  Lerdintheair',  that  is,  we  fhall  be  enabled,  at  the  Lord's 
«^  fecond  coming,  when  the  fpiritual  fenfe  of  the  word  ihall  be 
^  revealed,  to  penetrate  through  the  ihade  and  obfcurity  of  the 
**  letter,  and,  difceming  the  glory  of  its  inner  contents^  be  elevated 
*«  into  the  heat  and  light  of  heaven,  by  virtue  of  which  we  /hajl 
«<  worfhip  the  Lord  alone  in  fpirit  and  in  truth,  as  angels  do 
«  above."  Ibid,  p.  327.  —  "  To  be  changed  in  a  moment,  in  the 
*'  twinkling  of  an  eye,  at  the  laR  trump,  means  nothing  elfe  but 
^  the  certainty  of  pafCng  from  a  natural  into  a  fpiritual  date,  at 
^  the  time  of  the  Lord's  fecond  coming ;  and  this  change  may 
*^  take  place,  according  to  its  meafure,  as  well  with  thofe  who  aic 
*^  now  living,  as  with  thofe  who  are  already  dead.     Not  that  a 
•*  material  body  fhall  be  ever  converted  into  a  fpiritual  body,  for 
**  this  is  a  thing  impofUble,  as  being  contrary  to  divine  order ; 
^*  but  on  the  death  and  removal  of  the  former,  together  with  all 
^  the  imperfcflions  of  its  nature,  man  wiU  be  endowed  with  a 
*<  fyiritual  fubdantial  body,  in  which  he  will  live  for  ever,  and  no 
•*  morc  fee    the    corruption  of  death.  —  The  material  body, 
*^  that  is  laid  in  the  grave,   forms  no  part  of    that   fpiritual 
*^  and  fubftantiai  body,  with  which  man  rifes ;  but  the  {prit^ 

««  which 
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I.  The  immediate  objaft  of  ii:  .      '  t^s 

great  Judge,  will  not  be.  By  ^whoi  aur.  -  .  x  )i 
perform  fuch  ads  of  obedience?  or  whey!-.  :\..\ 
yooholy  difpofitions  ?  Wliat  the  Lawgiver  cu.u- 

mandy, 

^  which  is  within  the  material  body,  quits  it  after  death,  and 
*^  then  man  lives  as  a  man  in  all  refpedls  as  before,  only  in  a  more 
*'  perfeft  ftatc,  in  confequence  of  being  difincumbcred^f  the  grofi 
«*  body  of  clay."     Ihid.  p.  331,  333. 

AhtT  apologizing  for  the  length  of  thefe  extra^b,  which  exhibit 
a  pretty  complete  fummary  of  the  New  Jerufalcm  diUfnguiihing 
tenets,  m  reference  to  the  above  points,  I  fhall  now  fubjoin  a 
few  remarks. 

I .  The  whole  (cience  of  correfpondences,  if  properly  analyied 
jfeems  nothing  ei/e  than  the  well  known  dofbine  of  analogy  abufed^ 
and  carried  to  an  extravagant  length.  And  the  chief  part  of  that 
abafe  is,  that  every  eiSence  is  related  to  its  form,  and  every  caufe 
to  its  effe^  in  zfenfible  manner.  This  led  the  Aude  ans  of  old, 
commonly  called  the  Atdhropomorphites^  to  afcribe  to  the  divine 
being  the  human  form  i  and,  very  lately,  fuFered  a  writer  of  re* 
{pefbble  abilities  to  exprefs  himfelf  in  the  following  manner : 
*•  When  we  aflign  to  God  the  form  of  a  man,  you  fhould  recoiled 
•<  that  we  confider  him  as  a  di*vine  and  infnite  man^  whofe  func- 
^  tions  and  mode  of  life  mud  alfo  be  infinite  and  divide.  We 
**  {ay  he  is  and  mull  be  9ifubfiance^  becaufe  all  other  fubflances  are 
^  derived  from  him;  and  as  we  arc  aflured  that  no  fubflance  can 
•*  cxift  without  a  firm^  therefore  we  are  under  the  neceffity  of 
**  afcribing  to  God  fome  form  or  other.  But  wc  know  none 
**  equal  in  dignity  and  majefty  to  the  human  form,  ^^Man  is  a 
*'  mortal  God^  and  God  an  immortal  man?^  Hi  n  D  M  a  R  s  h,  utfuf. 
p.  225,  226.  The  cardinal  qucftion  relative  to  the  fubjeft  before 
us  is  plainly  this  :  Who  acb  the  wifeft  part,  he  who  allows  there 
may  be  forms  of  which  man  can  have  nofenjihle  determinate  con- 
ception ;  or,  he  who  abides  by  the  confequence  of  afcribing ^^x^iSr 
forms  to y^iW/iM/ fubflances,  and  fuch  a  form  even  to  God  himfelf. 
The  beft  rcafon  why  the  fpiritual  world  mufl  correfpond  in  form 
with  the  natural  is,  becaufe  ov^  kntrjn  of  no  better  form ;  but  a  fuf> 
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nands,  *^  be  ye  holy  in  all  manner  of  converfationi 
♦<  be  ye  perfeft,"  the  Judge  requires.  Thtfoura 
cf  ability,  the  divine  eancurrence  in  all  human  a&s*, 
how  much  cmt  how  little  we  have  been  aflifted  to 

difcharge 

icieat  reaSbxk  why  God  cumot  have  a  human  form  is^  becaufe 

€v$rjfenfihk  fonn,  properly  fpeaking,  is  unworthy  of  his  infinite 

glory.     As  to  the  inilances  produced,  of  horfe  fignifying  mitr- 

Jtfm£ng^  and  fo  on,  according  to  the  fcience  of  correfpondences,  I 

leave  it  with  eveiy  intelligent  reader  to  judge  whether  they  are  the 

eie6^  %^  fcimtifc  knowledge,  or  of  whimfical  credulity  F  asd 

whether  the  9lddoHrine  of  the  analogy  of  faith  be  not  a  better  iejr 

for  biblical  interpretation  than  the  new  fcience  of  correfpondences  ? 

a.  The  new  do6brine  of  Chrifi's  fecond  advent  is  founded  on 

tills ;  huffimuh  as  Chrift  is  in  his  glorified  kumanity  he  cannot  htjm 

ty  a  material  eye.    We  have  a  right  to  interrogate,  Why  not  ?  h 

the  power  of  Chrift  to  work  miracles  exhaulled  ?  Or,  may  thae 

BO  adequate  change  take  place  in  the  bodies  of  men  at  his  comiog, 

10  capacitate  them  for  the  view  ?  Here  are,  on  the  nenjj  fchemey 

feveial  things  taken  for  granted  without  evidence.     The  litenl 

fenfe  muft  be  rejeSed^^  Chriil  did  not  ihew  himielf  corporeal^  to 

Ae  difciples  after  thi  refurre^on ;  and  he  cannot  render  hunfelf 

nfifihle  perfonally  to  men  in  our  world  without  deftroying  them, 

that  is,  human  bodies  cannot  even  by  omnipotence  be  formed  to 

behold  his  glorified  humanity ;  and  yet  the  divine  eiTence  has  a 

kimuiH  form.    Thefe  are  a  ftring  of  fingular  ailertions  with- 

DUt  proof,  which  appear  neither  honourable  to  God  nor  com« 

Ibrtable  to  men.     It  is  prophefied  that  fome  fhould  fay,  Where  is 

tkepromife  of  his  coming  f  for  fince  the  fathers  fell  afleef^  all  things 

Cfntinne  as  they  nverefrom  the  beginning  of  the  creation.     For  this  thtj 

•ivillingly  are  ignorant  of  that  hy  the  ^word  of  God  the  hean>em  <ivere  of 

Mj  and  the  earth  Jianding  out  of  the  ivater  asidin  the  nvater :  *wkerebj 

the  Kfiorldthat  then  luas^  being  o^erfonjaed  *with  water ^  ferifhtd.  But 

ehe^  heavens  and  the  earthy  which  are  ncwj  by  the  fame  word  are  kept 

in  fiorCy  referred  tmto-fire  agednfi  the  day  of  judgment  and  perdition  of 

ungodly  mete,  —  And  let  them  further  know,  The  Lord  is  not  flack 

mnctridng  hisfromife^  asfonu  men  ceusttflacknefs  i  but  "is  lengfujering 

to 
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diicbarge  incumbeht  dutf  i  is  out  of  the  queftbtit 
—Whereas, 

2.  The  immediate  ob^ft  of  inqairf  t?ill  be. 
What  means  of  obedience  and  perfedtion  have  fott 
enjoyed  ?  According  to  the  natare  and  d^ee  of 
moral  meansy  muH:  needs  be  the  nature  and  degret 
of  our  obligation.  ^^  That  fervant  who  knew  hit 
^  Ijord's  will,  and  prepared  not  himfelf^  neither 
«^  did  according  to  his  will,  fhall  be  beaten  with 

**  many 

U  m-wardf  mt*vnlUng  that  tmy  fliould psri/h,  but  that  alljhouldcom  t9 
refeatmut.  But  the  iiqy  of  the  Lord^will  come  as  a  thief  in  the  night ; 
in  the  ^whick  the  heavens  Jhall  pajs  atway  tmth  a  great  nbife^  andthi 
tUmentsJhaUmeU  'with  fervent  heaty  the  earth  alfo  and  the  •uwnb  /Aof 
srt  thertim  Jhall  he  hunt  »]».*  That  Uy  ^  perfons  will  arife  wiic^ 
^  following  their  private  fancfis  and  defires,  (hall  deny  the  literal 
^  fenfe  of  Chrifl'^  fecond  coining ;  impertinently  appealing  to 
•*  the  conilancy  of  the  courfe  of  mature,  <wilful!y  overlooking  thefuSt 
**  that  there  ivere  fettled  laws  of  nature  before  the  flood ;  and  who 
*'  fliall  be  as  aveHe  to  believe  ^  miraculooa  deviation  from  tboft 
^  laws  as  the  Antediluvians  were.'* 

3*  As  to  the  laft  judgment  and  the  rcfurre^on  of  the  body^ 
which  the  catholic  church  have  always  underflood  to  take  place  at 
ths  endoftimij  it  is  fufficlent  to  remark,  that  the  new  mode  of  ex- 
pLaimng  them  muft  ftand  or  (ail  with  the  dodlrine  of  the  fecond 
advent;  and  all  thefe  together  with  that  of  the  (cienoe  of  correfpond- 
cnces*  He  who  can  give  up  his  underftanding  to  fuch  far-fetched 
analogy,  and  venture  to  build  his  theology  upon  it  with  his  future 
hopes,  may  perhaps  regret  it  when  too  late.  By  every  foul  di- 
rinely  uught  he  will  be  pitied,  but  envied  he  cannot  be.  To 
Ibond  a  theological  fyftem  on  the  bafis  prefented  to  us  by  the 
Science  of  correfpondences,  is  not  unlike  ^  building  a  cathedral  on 
^  the  ftalk  of  a  tulip."  As  the  divine  fcience  of  animal  magnetifm 
haa  performed  fo  many  wonderful  feats  in  phyfic ;  who  knows 
what  may  be  effefled  in  divinity  by  the  lata  difcovery  ofzfcieact 
(9  long  loft  fiQm  anong  mortals  I 

•  a  Peter  lit.  S'-^o^ 
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^^  many  ftripes.  But  he  that  knew  it  not,  and  did 
commit  things  worthy  of  ftripes,  fliali  be  beaten 
with  few  ftripes ;  for  unto  whomfbever  much  is 
^  given,  of  him  much  fhall  be  required  *,  and  to 
^^  whom  men  (or  God  the  righteous  Governor) 
*^  have  coipmitted  much,  of  him  they  will  alk  the 
**  more."  *  Now,  regenerating  grace^  and  fove* 
reign  influence,  muft  not  be  confounded  with  fucb 
moral  meam  as  are  a  fufRcient  bafis  of  obligation. 
On  the  latter,  the  accountable  creature  has  an 
equitable  claim ;  on  the  former  none  at  all,  other- 
wife  it  would  be  no  more  grace.  —  Moreover  5 

3.  Another  immediate  objeft  of  inquiry  will  be, 
What  have  you  been  5  what  have  you  done,  or 
omitted  doing  -,  and  what  are  you  now  ?  How  have 
you  improved^  or  mifimpraved^  your  talents,  or  the 
means  of  improvement  ?  'Have  yoxx  repented?  have 
you  believed  ?  has  your  chara£ler  been  that  of  peni« 
tents  and  believers  ?  have  you  gratefully  received 
what  I  freely  gave  you  ?  have  you  done  what  I 
commanded  you,  and  abftained  from  what  I  pro- 
hibited? For  "  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  as 
>'  a  man  travelling  into  a  far  country,  who  call* 
<'  ed  his  own  fervants,  and  delivered  unto  them 
^'  his  goods*  And  unto  one  he  gave  five  ta- 
^<  lents,  to  another  two,  and  to  another  one,  &c. 
"  After  a  long  time  the  Lord  of  thofe  fervants 
**  Cometh,  and  reckoneth  with  them."  — "  Unto 
^^  every  one  that  hath  (hall  be  given,  and  he  fhall 
**  have  abundance:  but  from  him  that  hath  not 
**  fhall  be  taken  away,  even  that  which  he  hath.  And 

ct  cafl: 

f  Luke  xii,  47,  48. 
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•«  caft  ye  the  unprofitable  fervant  into  outer  darkneft: 

**  there  fhall  be  weeping  and  gnafliing  of  t^eth*** 

—  <*  When  the  Son  of  man  fhall  come  in  his 

<<  glory,  and  all  the  holy  angels  with  him,  then 

*^  (hall  he  fit  upon  the  throne  of  his  glory ;  and 

*^  before  him  (hall  be  gathered  all  nations  ;  and  he 

*^  fhall  feparate  them  one  from  another,  as  a  fhep- 

*^  herd  divideth  his  fheep  from  the  goats.     And 

**  he  fhall  fet  the  fheep  on  his  right  hand,  but  the 

**  goats  on  the  left.     Then  fhall  the  King  fay  to 

•*  them  on  his  right  hand.  Come,  ye  blefled  of  my 

•*  Father  —  for  I  was  an  hungered,  and  ye  gave 

^^  me  meat-,  I  was  thirfty  and  ye  gave  me  drink; 

*^  I  was  a  ftranger  and  ye  topk  me  in ;  naked  and 

<*  yc  dothed  me;  I  was  fick  and  ye  vifited  me ;  I 

^^  was  in  prifbn  and  ye  came  unto  me,  &c.  —Then 

*^  fludi  he  fay  alfo  unto  them  on  the  left  hand, 

^^  Depart  from  me,  ye  cur  fed,  into  everlafting  fire 

**  —for  I  was  an  hungered,  and  ye  gave  me  no 

•*  meat,  &c.  —  And  thefe  fhall  go  away  into  ever- 

^^  lafling  punifhment }  but  the  righteous  into  life 

**  eternal."* 

5  5.  But  what  is  the  refpeftive  influence  of 
ejHiiy  and  foverdgnty  in  this  awful  tranfaAion  ?  In 
reply  I  obferve  two  things  :— 

I.  It  is  but  equitable  that  thofe  who  are  fhort  of 
moral  reditude  fhould  be  condemned  according  to 
their  abufe  of  the  moral  means  and  opportunities 
they  enjoyed.  What  plea  can  be  urged  againfl 
this  pofition  ?  **  We  are  fure  that  the  judgment  of 

«  God 

•  Matt,  XXV.  pAjffim, 
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*<  God  is  according  to  truth ;  -—  O  man,  defpiieft 
thou  the  riches  of  his  goodnefs,  and  forbearance, 
and  longfiifFering,  not  knowing  that  the  goodneis 
<*  of  God  leadeth  thee  to  repentance  i  But  after 
<*  thy  hardnefs  and  impenitent  heart,  treafureft  up 
unto  thyfelf  wrath  againft  the  day  of  wrath,  and 
revelation  of  the  righteous  judgment  of  God  ; 
'^  who  will  render  to  every  man  according  to  his 
*^  deeds.  — ^  To  them  that  are  contentious  and  do 
**  not  obey  the  truth,  but  obey  unrighteoufnefs,  ia- 
^^  dignation  and  wrath,  tribulation  and  anguiSi 
*^  upon  every  foul  of  man  that  doeth  evil,  of  tint  - 
"  Jew  firft,  and  alfo  of  the  Gentile.**  •  If  thoa 
doeft  \i[ell,  ihalt  thou  not  be  accepted  ?  And  if  tfum 
doeft  ndi  welly  the  evil  of  punifhment,  the  neceflaiy 
adjunft  of  Jln^  as  a  growling  monfter, .  lieih  at  the 
doer^  ready  to  devour  thee.-}-  "  Th«  juft  wages  of 
**  fin  is  death  •,"  even  that  death  which  ftands  op* 
pofed  to  tternal  life.  And  <^  it  is  a  righteous  thing 
**  with  God  to  rccompenfe  tribulation  to  them  who 
•*  trouble  the  church  i**  and  **  to  take  vengeance  on 
**  theni  who  kpow  not  God,"  while  they  had  the 
means  of  knowing  him,  <^  and  that  obey  not  the 
*'  gofpel  of  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift."  —  On  the  con* 
trary, 

§  6.  2.  Seeing  *^  every  mouth  is  ftopped,  and 
*^  all  the  world  is  become  guilty  before  God,"  no 
one  would  be  acquitted  in  judgment  widiout  the  in- 
terpofition  of  fovereign  favour.  "  If  thou,  Lord^ 
*^  ihouldft  mark  iniquity  i    O  Lord,  wlui  ihall 

"ftand?'* 

•  Rom.  ii.  a— g.       f  Qon.  ir,  7. 
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"  ftand  ?••  X  To  illuftrate  this  pofition  let  the  fol- 
lowing  things  be  noticed  : 

(i.)  It  was  an  aft  of  fovereignty  to  defer  thtfuU 
puniihment  of  fin,  with  refpeft  to  all  offenders  *,  and 
to  conftitute  fuch  a  plan  as  admitted  of  delay,  with- 
out  reflefting  diflionour  on  the  divine  government. 
Had  ftriS  jufitce  taken  place  on  the  firfi  offence^ 
piuuihment  muft  have  taken  place  of  probation 
immeJiaieijfn 

(2.)  It  is  by  a  fucceflion  of  i^vereign  afts  that 
one  finner,  in  preference  to  another,  is  prepared 
for  an  honourable  acquittal.  Of  this  kind  zxcjufti^ 
JUation^  by  which  the  unworthy  are  pardoned  and 
accepted  in  the  beloved  %  regeneration j  whereby  the 
dead  in  Rn  are  made  alive  to  God  by  the  operation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  adoption^  in  virtue  of  which  the 
outcafts  are  brought  into  the  family  of  God  ;  pro^ 
greffhe  fanSification^  which  is  every  where  confider- 
ed  as  an  effeft  of  which  God  is  the  caufe :  finners 
nxtfanSified  hy  God  the  Father^*  Chrift  is  nuide  to 
them  the  transforming  caufe  of  fanSificationy-f  and 
fuch  are  changed  from  fin  to  holinefs,  from  glory  to 
glory  by  thefpirit  of  the  Lord.  || 

(3.)  It  is  by  a  (bvereign  conftltution  that  the  befi 
of  men  will  be  acquitted  in  judgment ;  for  in  many 
things  all  offend^  and  were  God  in  extreme  ju (lice 
to  mark  iniquity  in  the  pardoned,  renewed,  adopted 
and  fanftified,  none  would  be  able  tofiand. 

(4.)  It  is  through  fovereign  favour  that  the  future 
bliis  of  the  redeemed  was  prepared  for,  and  will  be 
C9nf erred  upon  them.    The  inheritance  was  defigned 

K  for 
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for  them  before  they  had  a  being,  and  the  fer\rice 
bears  no  proportion  to  the  reward,  whether  we  con- 
iider  the  quality,  the  quantity,  or  the  duration  of 
that  fervice, 

§  7.  We  muft  remark,  however,  that  though 
ftridl  equity  would  condemn  the  lead  imperfeft  of 
human  charadlers,  neverthelefs  the  honourable  ac- 
quittance and  remuneration  of  the  bleiTed  will  ap« 
pear  to  reft  on  equitable  grounds.     For, 

1.  The  provifion  made  in  the  appointment  of  a 
Mediator,  the  favour  conferred  in  the  imputation 
of  worthinefs,  the  mode  adopted  in  the  communi- 
cation of  purity,  were  by  no  means  incompatible 
with  the  ftridcft  equity.  Its  line  was  not  tranfgreffed 
by  the  fteps  of  fovereignty,  though  left  at  a  glo- 
rious diftance  on  the  favourable  fide. 

2.  That  there  (hould  be  made  a  great  and  lafting 
difference  between  the  righteous  and  the  unrigh* 
teous,  the  good  and  the  bad,  between  peniients^  who 
have  mourned  for  fin,  hated  and  forfaken  it ;'  he^ 
tievers^  who  received  God*s  teftimony  of  his  Son, 
and  of  every  revealed  truth;  obedient  ones,  who 
jtook  up  their  crofs  daily  to  follow  Chrift,  through 
the  tribulations  of  time ;  good  and  faithful  fervanis^ 
who  improved  their  talents  for  the  glory  of  Goo 
and  the  good  of  men  -—  that  there  (hould  be  a  dif^ 
ference  between  thefe  and  the  oppofite  charafters, 
f  very  one  muft  allow  to  be  equitable.  The  iti« 
preme  Governor  propofes  the  reward  conditionally  ^ 
as  far,  then,  as  the  condition  is  performed,  as  to 

right' 
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righieou/nefs  which  gives  a  title,  or  koHnefs  which 
renders  meet  for  heaven,  it  can  be  no  infringement 
of  the  rights  of  juftice  that  the  one  is  provided  for 
OS,  and  the  other  wrought  in  us,  by  a  ibvereign 
hand. 

S  8.  Let  us  now  enquire,  What  will  be  the 
effiSs  and  confequences  of  judgment  ?  With  re- 
Q)e&  to  the  righteous,  there  can  be  little  doubt. 
Their  happinefs,  it  is  univerfally  allowed,  will  be 
complete  and  everlafting  ^  a  happinefs,  which  im- 
plies the  purity  of  their  nature,  freedom  from  the 
moleftations  of  evil,  with  a  full,  uninterrupted  en- 
joyment of  God  the  chief  good. 

On  the  contrary,  the  miferies  of  the  wicked  will 
be  great.    What  is  there  terrible  in  nature,  or 
painful  to  humanity,  which  has  not  been  employed 
by   the   righteous    Governor    to  reprefcut  their 
roiieries  ?  And,  indeed,  the  moral  impurity  of  their 
natures,  not  meliorated  by  grace,  will  prove  as  con- 
ftant  fuel  to  the  fire  of  hell.     To  which  we  may 
add,  as  no  fmall  fource  of   their  woe,  perpetual 
moleftations  from  every  objeft  that  prefents  itfelf. 
Even  in  this  life,  how  different  the  (enfation  excited 
by  a  view  of  a  number  of  innocent  children,  or  an 
aflembly  of  benevolent  men,  engaged  in  divine 
worihip,  or  confulting  to  promote  the  good  of 
their  fellow  men,  from  what  is  felt  by  a  view  of  a 
gang  of  robbers,  a  lawlefs  banditti,  or  malevolent 
desperadoes  ?  What  can  exceed  the  woe  of  banifh* 
ment  from  God,  accompanied  with  a  fenfe  of  his 

K  a  dif. 
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difpleafore^  an  accufing  conicience*  felt  imporitji 
with  infultiog  and  tormenting  devils  i 

f  9.  But  it  has  been  formerly  aflerted  by 
Oriqsn,  and  of  late  by  feme  American  di^nes, 
who  have  at  this  day  fome  abettors  in  England, 
iKefy*  among  the  Socinians^  that  the  mifery  of  the 
wicked  will  not  be  everlafting^  On  this  optnioni 
which  for  many  ages  was  deemed  heretiod,  let 
us  beftow  a  few  thoughts. 

In  this  controverfy,  the  firft  point  of  inveftiga- 
tion  fhould  be.  What  is  ,the  due  of  a  moral  agent  as 
tranfgreflbr  of  a  law  holy,  juQ:  and  good?  When 
this  is  clearly  afcertained,  no  doubt  can  remam  with 
refpedl  to  the  queftion.  What  is  BqmtaUe  condu A  in 
God  towards  him  ?  Now,  if  moral  evil  be  not  fol- 
lowed with  natural  and  penal  evil,  an  auomtaUt 
creature  may  fm  with  impunity ^  which  involves  a 
contradiftion.  But  this  natural  evil  is  not  a  fome* 
thing  extramous  to  the  fubjeft  -,  it  arifes  from  the 
defedl  itfelf  introduced  by  fin,  and  the  infeparable 
circumftances  of  the  (inner*  And  this  miiery  will 
be  ib  far  from  receiving  mitigation  from  the  idea  of 
the  divine  benevolence,  that  the  latter  will  rather 
"  ittcreaie  it.  The  more  amiable  and  glorious  Goo 
is  in  himfelf,  the  more  intolerable  will  be  a  coo- 
Iciotts  contrariety  to  hinu  Moral  wcms^  from  all 
juft  views  of  their  nature,  will  nevir  infiirt  a  change 
of  heart  ia  the  finner.    His  frei  nature,  if  left  on 

the 

*'  Mr.  Winchester,  indeed*  who  is  a  ftrenuons  advocate  for 
the  doflrine  oi  Mmverjkl  ,reft«ratioHf  belongs  to  another  dafiof 
chriftians. 
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the  ground  of  mere  eqtiity^  may  revolt  everlafiingfy  ^ 
and  the  fame  nature^  as  depraved^  neceflarily  muft^ 
except  a  mrack  intervene.  As  fbon  may  rivers 
ran  to  their  fountains,  matter  fpecifically  heavy  re* 
cede  from  the  center,  or  any  great  law  of  nature  be 
reverfed,  as  natural  evil  ceafe  to  exift  in  a  moral 
agent  fallen  from  reditude. 

§  10.  To  begin  this  controverfy,  therefore,  with 
the  examination  of  fcriptural  phraies,  fuch  bs  forever^ 
fsTiver  and  ever^  eternal^  everlajiing^  as  if  there  was 
*no  evidence  of  the  doftrine  (that  the  juft  wages  of 
fin  is  never-ending  pun)  prior  to  the  confideration 
of  fuch  phraies,  is  not  a  fair  procedure.  Where* 
fore,  the  true  ftate  of  the  queftion  is.  Whether  God 
has  given  us  pofitive  evidence  fufEcient  to  engage 
our  behef,  that  he  will  fo  far  fuper/ede  the  claims  cf 
/ri3  iqidtf  hy  an  oEi  of  fovereign  benevolence  as  to 
liberate  the  inhabitants  of  hell  from  the  Aavery  of 
£09  and  the  mifery  it  merits,  by  conftituting  them 
righteous,  znAmraculouJly  changing  their  nature  from 
finful  to  holy.  To  fuppofe  that  puniihment  itfelf 
(or  correSum^  as  the  perfons  I  have  in  view  choofe 
to  call  it)  will  eflFeft  a  reformation,  betrays  great 
inattention  to  the  nature  of  that  evil  which  it  is 
^aght  capable  of  removing.  For  we  ihould  con* 
fider  it  as  confifting,  not  in  a  pofitive  infliftion  from 
the  mere  pleafure  of  God,  as  if  any  way  oppofite  to 
his  infinite  benevolence  in  general,  or  his  reBoral 
benevolence  to  the  fufferer  in  particular,  but  in  a 
€oifJcwufnefs  of  defedk,  of  contrariety  to  reftitude, 
to  hoUnefs,  and  to  every  pcrfedtion  of  God.    To 

K  3  express 
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exprefs  this  evil  no  images  which  nature  can  fur- 
hifti  are  fufEciently  ftrong.  And  to  prevent  this 
inconceivably  dreadful  evil  we  muft  look  not  to 
equity  hut  fovereignly  y  not  to  the  benevolence  of  a 
ruler  or  a  judge,  but  to  that  of  a  Deing  of  abfolute 
fupremacy  *,  a  fupremacy  that  has  no  other  limits  in 
its  operations  than  the  glory  of  the  cHvine  EfTence, 
and  the  wifdom  of  its  decrees. 

§  1 1.  We  conclude,  then,  that  prior  to  (criptural 
evidence  on  either  fide,  the  verdidt,  in  point  of  equt'^ 
(y,  is  on  the  fide  of  perpetual  fuffering.  For  the  fame 
reafon  that  it  appears  there  fhould  be  any  punish- 
ment, (independent  of  fcripture  evidence,)  it  alio 
appears  there  fhould  be  a  perpetuity  of  it;  feeing 
that  punifhment  is  not  founded  on  the  bare  will  of 
God,  but  on  the  guilt  and  ^^^/yofthecreature, 
which  depravity  and  guilt  if  ever  removed  muft  be 
done  by  a  fovereign  adl.  But  this  can  be  no  fur- 
ther known  than  it  is  revealed;  therefore  the 
qucftion  remains,  IVhere  is  the  evidence  that  God  will 
hy  ancSl  of  mere  Jovereigntyy  put  a  period  to  what  mufi 
of  it f elf  continue^  and  rejcue  infernal  prifoners  from  Jim 
and  woe  ? 

§  12.  A  full  difcufHon  of  the  fubjeft  on  this 
ground,  which  is  the  only  fair  one,  does  not  com« 
port  wich  my  plan  in  this  EfTay.  fiefides,  it  has 
been  of  late  profefledly  handled  in  an  elaborate 
manner  by  a  writer  of  no  inconfiderable  name.* 
However,  as  there  are  fbme  things  relating  to  the 

fubjea» 

*  Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards's  Anfwer  to  Dr.  Chavmct. 
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fubjed,  which  have  been  latefy  advanced^f  that  may 
appear  to  militate  againft  what  I  have  now  aflerted, 
I  ihall  take  fome  notice  of  them  in  the  form  of 
ol^edions. 

§  I  J.  u  ^*  It  is  evident,  from  this  view  of  the 
<*  matter,  that  the  Jews  rejeft  Chrift  and  his  reli- 
gion, upon  as  good  ground^  as  you  rejeft  the  uni- 
ver&i  reftoration,  and  perhaps  better ;  for  you 
^  have  nothing  to  plead  agtUnJi  the  reft  oration^  but  fome 
tbreatemngs  of  puniJhmentSy  which  are  called  ever-- 
lafting^  or  eternal^  in  our  tranflation ;  but  they 
*^  plead  exprefs  promifes  of  the  everlafting  continu- 
^^  ance  of  their  church- ftate  and  worfhip,  in  oppo- 
*^  iition  to  chriftianity/'  *  Nothing  to  plead  againft 
the  reft  oration  hut  fhreatenings.%  Yes;  we  plead 
guilt  unpardoned,  depravity  unremoved,  the  finful 
impotence  of  the  creature,  the  inefEcacy  oiaU  moral 
means  whatever,  and  the  operations  of  Equity.  •— • 
She  Jews  rejeS  Chrift  and  his  religion  upon  as  good 

K  4  ground 

f  B7  Mr.  Elhanan  Winchester,  in  his  Treatife  entitled. 
Tie  Umwrjal  Refigration^  Exhibited  in  Four  Dialogues  between 
«  Miiiificr  and  his  Friend.    Second Editicn^  l^nion^  ij^i, 

*  Thel/nmr.  Rgftcr.  p.  i6. 

X  **  Were  there  no  fromifes  or  intimations  to  the  contrary  in 
^  icripture,  I  (hould  not  require  it  to  be  threatened  in  any  flronger 
^  terms  than  it  is;  /  Jhotdd beiie*ve  it  as  a  truthy  though  I  might 
*■  not  be  able,  at  prefent,  to  fee  the  propriety  and  equity  thereof; 
*•  I  ihoiild  never  fofFer  my  weak  reafon  to  gainfay  divine  revtla- 
'<  tion :  bat  my  difficulty  arifes  from  thefe  exprefs  promifes  of 
*•  God,  which  compofe  fo  great  a  part  of  that  book  which  is 
'*  given  us  as  a  rule  of  faith  and  pra6cice,  and  which  promifes 
*«  exprefsly  aflert  a  future  ftate  of  things,  beyond  fin,  fbrrow, 
**  pain  and  death  of  every  kind."    The  Vnin/er,  Reftor.  p.  24. 
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ground^  as  you  rejeSl  the  univerfal  reftoration.  Perhaps 
not ;  for  there  was  no  naturdly  infallible^  and  eqmtaUe 
cooneftion  between  the  defign  of  the  jewifh  church-- 
fiate  and  the  rejtStim  of  the  Meffiah  \  the  conneftion 
was  of  their  (xwn  making j  and  had  no  exiftence  but  in 
their  miftaken  views  of  Mofes  and  his  law,  of 
Chrift  and  his  gofpe].     Whereas  the  connexion 
that  fubfifts  between  the  fubjeft  of  guilt  and  fu& 
feting  is  natural^  infaliiUey  and  eqmtable ;  and  there- 
fore can  be  removed  only  by  a  Sovereign  hand  in  a 
way  which  we  may  denominate  miraculous.     A  nd 
confequently,  the  ibrce  of  the/^mj  eacpveffing  the 
duration  of  both  difpenfations   being  equals  the 
condufion  muft  be  as  imequal  as  the  conneftions 
before  mentioned. 

§  14.  2,  ^*  Your  reafoning  would  be  concluitTe, 
^^  upon  the  fuppofition  that  there  are  two  eternal 
**  principles  J  viz,  good  and  evil\  if  it  can  be  proved^ 
^*  that  evil  is  cocxiftent  with  goodnefi,  that  it  hath 
^^  always  been :  then,  the  abfolute  eternity  of  fin 
'*  and  mifery  may  be  eadly  inferred.  This  is  the 
^^  true  foundation  of  endlefs  ndfery^  and  it  came 
"  from  the  pagan  ^theology."  f  It  k/ttm^  thcQ» 
that  evil  may  coexift  with  goodnefs  for  e^es  of  ageSy 
but  may  not  any  longer,  without  running  into 
Manicheifm.  The  queftion  is  not  now.  What  is  the 
ibvereign  good  pleafure  of  God  refpeding  the  ter- 
mination of  evil,  but  whether  it  is  inconjiftent  with 
the  divine  pcrfedions  to  perpetuate  the  fufierings  of 
the  guilty.     If  not  inconfiftent  to  continue  them 

for 
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for  a'  thoufand  years,  by  what  rule  can  we  draw  the 
line  as  a  boundary  ?  Is  it  by  the  rule  of  exaftly 
proportioning  the  puniihment  to  the  crime  ?  *  But 
this  affiimes  what  is  not  granted,  that  the  demerit 
of  fin  is  to  be  eftimated  by  the  temporary  duration  of 
tlie  iuffering,  as  well  as  the  intenjenefs  of  degree.  As 
it  is  not  doubted,  for  good  reaibns,  that  there  are 
numerous  degrees  on  the  fcale  of  happinefs,  for  the 
ftflie  reafons  why  ftiould  it  be  doubted  that  there 
degrees  greatly  varied  on  that  of  fulFerings  ?  The 
variation  in  degree^  therefore,  is  adequate  to  pre- 
ferve  an  equitable  proportion,  irrefpeftive  of  the 
continuance.  The  rights  of  what  attribute  would  be 
infringed  upon,  the  glory  of  what  perfection  would 
be  eclipfed,  by  not  liberating  a  guilty  prifoner  i 
If  continued  fufferings  be  contrary  to  equity^  there 
fies  a  ground  of  claim  on  deliverance,  which  [the 
(uiFerer  may  plead  as  his  due.  But  this  is  too  im* 
pious  to  be  admitted.  If  contrary  to  ienevolence^f 
then  for  a  period  called  ages  of  ages,  God  in  punish- 
ing offenders,  or  leaving  them  to  themfelves,  a<5t8 
in  contrariety  to  his  benevolence,  \\hich  is  equally 
impious  to  imagine,  {s  the  fuppofition  contrary 
to  fvifdom  ?  It  is  fufficient  to  fay,  that  we  have  no 

data^ 

•  '*  To  fuppofe  a  poor  ignorant  hcatlicn,  or  a  child  often  yean 
*•  old,  will  remain  in  mifciy  as  long  as  the  moft  pcrfecuting  tyrant, 
**  or  apoflate  chriilian,  fecms  to  contradift  all  the  ideas  we  have  of 
**  juftice  and  eqtdty^  as  welt  as  of  goodnefs  ;  for  in  this  cafe,  who 
^  can  fuppofe  that  each  one  is  exaBly  rewarded  according  to  hit 
'*  works  ?"  The  Unwer,  Rejior.  p.  74. 

+  •'  The  univcrfal  benevolence,  or  the  love  of  God  to  hit 
**  creatures,  is  one  of  the  firft  principles  from  which  the  genend 
**  lefioration  is  deduced."    Ibid.  p.  89. 
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data^  in  the  prefent  cafe,  to  determine  what  is  or  Is 
not  conformable  to  wtfdom,  but  what  God  himfelf 
has  revealed,  which  refers  to  another  queftion.  I 
therefore  conclude  that  the  inference  in  favour  of 
indkfs  mifery  is  fairly  drawn,  from  the  nature  of> 
and  the  equity  of  God,  without  having  recoyrfe  to 
the  abfurd  notion  of  two  eternal  principles. 

$  I5«  3*  ^*  Another  great  principle,  upon  which 
^^  the  reftoration  depends,  is,  thai  Chrifi  died  for 
^  tfZf,"  *  If,  then,  redemption  is  not  univerfal^  there 
is  no  inference  to  be  drawn  from  it  in  favour  of 
the  reftoration.  But  fuppofe  the  truth  of  the  pofi» 
tion  \  how  does  it  imply  the  inference  ?  His  death 
muft  be  considered  either  as  making  a  proper  p«r- 
Aafe^  or  an  expedient  on  the  part  of  God  on  account 
of  which  he  beftows  favours.  If  the  former^  whjr 
fiiould  Chrift  fufFer  the  purchafed  pofleflion  to  lie  in 
torments  for  ages  of  ages  ?  Does  not  his  blood 
cleanie  from  all  Jin  without  the  feverity  of  fb  long 
a  period  of  torments  ?  If  the  laUer^  why  fhould  this 
great  expedient  in  the  divine  ceconomy  imply  a 
reftoration  any  more  than  other  difplays  of  good- 
nefs  and  favour  rejeAed  and  abufed  ?  Chrift  having 
died  for  all,  therefore,  can  no  more  enfure  a  reftora* 
tion  than  a  favour  beftowed,  but  yet  abufed,  can 
promote  friendlhip, 

§  i6.  4.  "  Another  principle  upon  which  the 
**  univerfal  doftrine  depends,  is,  the  unchangeMenefs 
."  aj  God:  whom  he  loves  once,  he  always  loves  j 

"  he 

•  The  Ut/ivir,   'Rift^r.  ?•  91* 
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^*  he  loved  his  creatures  when  he  made  them,  as 
^«  none  can  well  deny ;  their  fins  he  never  loved, 
**  nor  ever  will ;  he  hath  declared,  that  he  loved  us 
**  when  finners,  but  never  as  finners.  His  eternal 
*^  and  conftant  hatred  of  all  fin,  and  his  unchange- 
^  able  love  of  all  his  creatures,  are  of  the  nature  of 
^^  primary  truths ;  from  which  the  dodrine  of  the 
<^  general  reftoration  may  be  eafily  and  plainly  in* 
••  fcrrcd."  *  Here  wc  might  aik.  If  punifhment 
for  ages  of  ages  be  not  inimical  to  Goo's  unchange* 
able  hatred  of  fin,  and  love  of  all  his  creatures,  how 
jcan  the  unchangeabUnefs  of  Deity  prevent  the  pro* 
traftion  of  that  puniftiment  ?  fVhom  he  loves  ome  he 
ALWAYS  laves*  Confequently,  love  is  not  incom- 
patible with  punifhment.  He  loved  his  creatures  when 
he  made  them  \  he  loved  us  when  finners^  but  never  as 
Jifmers.  Therefore,  to  love  as  creatures^  though  not 
9sAmerSj  is  perfeftly  confident  with  a  ftate  of 
punijhment.  From  whence  it  follows,  that  the  un- 
changeablenefs  of  God  contributes  nothing  to  the 
doftrine  of  reftoration, 

§  17.  5,  *'  Another  of  the  firft  principles  of  the 
•♦  reftoration,  is,  the  immutability  of  God^s  counfels^ 
**  which  he  hath  confirmed  by  an  oath.  That  by  two 
^  immutable  things^  (viz.  his  word  and  oath)  in  which 
**  //  was  impojfible  for  God  to  Iscj  we  might  have  a 
•*  ftrong  conjolation^  who  have  fled  for  refuge  to  lay 
•*  hold  upon  the  hopefet  before  us.  Heb,  vi.  17.  i8.*' 
IVho  have  fled  for  refuge.  Is  not  here  an  evident 
implication,  that  thofe  who  have  not  fled  for  refuge 

art 

•  The  Ufii<vir,  Feflw.  p.  96. 
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are  debarred  from  confolation  ?  But  we,  not  idink* 
tijig  the  paflkges  adduced  from  the  New  Teftament, 
as  expreffive  of  the  divine  counfel  to  tranflate  any 
from  hell  to  heaven,  the  immutabitity  of  thofe  coun- 
fels  can  contribute  nothing  to  eftabliih  the  argument* 
What  I  before  aflerced,  I  now  repeat,  that  mj 
defign  is  not  to  enter  into  the  great  argument^ 
"Whither  any  promiflbry  intimations  of  fcripture 
may,  or  may  not,  be  pertinently  pleaded  in  favour 
of  the  reftoration ;  but  to  (hew  that  etuUefs  pumjh* 
mmiy  in  the  fenfe  before  explained,  is  perfeftly  con* 
fiftent  with,  and  fairly  the  refult  of  the  equity  tf 
J&vku  gwirnmifit. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    IIU 
Contaimng  a  View  of  Sovereign  Grace* 


S  E  C  T#    L 

Of  the  Sovereignty  of   Grace  in  propofing  aa 

ultimate  End* 

§  I.  The  mord  fjfiem  conjtdered  in  reference  to  pid 
and  means.  §  2.  Divine  wifdom  aSing  from  deftgn 
re^res  the  fixing  of  an  ultimate  end  for  a  free 
ffiem.  §  3.  Hence  man  the  fubjeS  of  liberty  and 
neceffity.  %  4.  The  expediency  of  fixing  an  ultimate 
end  from  the  defeSHnlity  of  free  agents^  and  the  dif* 
flay  of  equity  and  mercf.  5  5.  Difplay  of  mercy  the 
higher  end^  and  what  the  ultimate.  §  6.  The  imme^ 
diaie  enquiry  is  not^  fVhat  is  the  chief  end ;  becaufe  no 
aS  of  fovereignty.  §  7.  How  sovereignty  ap^ 
pears  in  fixing  on  the  praife  of  glorious  grace  in  the 
fahation  of  the  church  as  the  ultimate  end  of  our 
filfiem^ 

S  i.  TTAVING  taken  a  view  of  divine  moral 
X  X  govemmenty  and  the  perfeA  equity  that 
reigns  in  every  part ;  we  now  proceed  to  take  a 
▼icw  of  Jivertign  grace :  and  as  every  fyftem  implies 
an  ultimate  end^  and  means  of  accomplifhment }  we 

fhall 
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Ihall  confider  the  moral  fyftem  in  reference  to  thefe 
two  general  parts,  beginning,  as  it  is  moft  natural^ 
with  the  former. 

§  2.  God  is  infinitely  wife.  Bat  it  is  the  dif- 
criminative  charafter  of  wifdom  not  to  aft  without 
defign ;  and  of  infinite  wifdom  to  propofe  the  bett 
end  to  be  accomplifhed  in  the  ieji  manner.  If,  there* 
fore,  moral  government  be  condufted  with  wi(dom» 
it  muft  needs  refer  to  (bme  ultimate  end  worthy  of 
that  wifdom.  That  is,  the  refulf  of  free  agency 
muft  have  been  a  fettkd  point  before  any  creatures 
began  to  exercife  their  liberty.  Prior  to  decretive 
choice  every  thing  ftood  in  the  rank  of  mere  poffibks\ 
the  adoption,  then,  of  one  hypothetical  fyftem  in 
preference  to  another  muft  have  been  an  aft  of 
fovereignty,  and  confequently  the  ultimate  point  in 
which  all  the  means  terminate. 

§  3.  This  matter  duly  confidered,  it  muft  follow, 
however  paradoxical  it  may  appear  at  firft  view,  that 
man  is  at  the  fame  time,  but  in  difiFerent  refpefts, 
the  fubjeft  of  liberty  and  neceffity.  As  in  the  hand 
of  the  moral  Governor  he  is  free  \  but  as  in  the 
hand  of  ibvereign  wifdom  he  is  neceffitated.  Liberty 
is  efTential  to  government j  and  neceffity  is  eftential  to 
wifdom.  If  not  free  he  is  not  accountable^  if  the 
refult  of  his  conduft  be  not  fixed  he  is  not  fafe. 
The  creature's  ability  not  extending  to  aSive  good^ 
nefs  without  fovereign  aid,  liberty  is  fure  to  degene- 
rate ixilojin  if  left  in  the  hand  of  mere  equity  \  if» 

thefi. 
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then,  the  fatal  confequence  be  in  any  cafe  avoided 
it  is  owing  to  necejjitating  fovereignty. 

%  4^  Infinite  prefcicnce  viewing  the  defeHibiUty  of 
free  agents,  and  the  moral  fyftem  inevitabfy  falling 
if  left  in  the  hand  of  its  own  counfcl,  and  tending 
to  endlefs  diforder,  diftance,  and  mifery ;  and  feeing 
neither  JW^  equity  nor  /over eign  mercy  could  be  di(^ 
played  without  fufFering  the  introduftion  of  moral 
evil,  wifdom  interpofed  to  fix  an  ultimate  end 
which  every  thing,  however  contingent  in  human 
eftimation,  (hould  infallibly  fubferve.  If  thequeftion 
be  put,  IVkf  were  free  agents  permitted  to  faU  f  The 
anfwer  is,  indircftly.  If  they  are  not  liable  to  fall, 
they  would  not  be  free ;  but  more  diredtly,  Becaufe 
it  was  good  that  the  divine  attribute  of  equity  fhould 
be  manifefted  ad  extra^  which  without  leaving  the 
creature  to  itielf  could  not  be  done  *,  and  to  leave 
the  creature  to  itfelf  is  the  fame  thing  as  the  fuiFer- 
ance  of  moral  evil.  And  if  the  queftion  b^  put, 
^kjf  are  any  redeemed  from  fin  and  mifery  ?  The 
anfwer  is,  principally*  Hecaufe  it  was  ^^e?^  that  the 
divine  attribute  of  mercy  fhould  be  difplayed  ai 
ixtra^  which  without  a  plan  of  redemption  could 
not  be  done-,  and,  in  a  fecondary  view,  it  vfasgood 
to  promote  the  happinefs  of ,  the  creature  as  far  as 
wifdom  permitted,  which  could  be  efiedted  only  by 
mercy. 

i  5.  From  what  lias  beew  faid  it  appears,  that  a 
difplay  of  mercy  J  or  redeeming  grace,  is  a  higher  end 
than  the  di/plajf  of  equiiy  i  the  latter  ferving  as  a 

.  fubordinate 
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fubordinate  mean  to  the  former.  Behold^  then,  ik^ 
goodncfs  and  feverity  of  Godi  Towards  fome  good- 
nefs }  towards  others  feverity.  But  the  uUitnate  end 
that  ibvereign  wifdom  Teems  to  have  placed  for  the 
harmonious  co*operation  and  tendency  of  all  the 
parts  of  the  human  moral  fyftem  is.  The  praxsb  (» 

REDEEMING  GLORIOUS  GRACE    IN    JeSUS  ChRIST**^ 

(Eph.  i.  6.) 

§6.  The 

•  **  Since  God  can  a£l  only  for  his  own  glory ^  and  can  find 
this  no  where  but  in  himfelf ;  he  could  have  no  other  defxg^  in  tbe 
artaiiom  of  the  world,  than  the  eftablifluncnt  of  hit  cfmtck,  — -  Bat 
joinkig  Jtfm  Chrifi  to  hu  church,  and  the  church  to  the  reft  of  die 
world  it  if  taken  from»  you  raife  to  the  glory  of  God  a  ten^e  h 
majcftic,  magnificent  and  holy,  that  you  wiU  wonder  perhaps  lie 
laid  the  foundations  of  it  fo  Jate.  —  God  loving  himfelf  by  the 
neceffity  of  his  being,  and  willing  to  procure  an  infinite  ^ory,  an 
honour  on  all  hands  wordiy  of  himfelf,  confults  his  wifdom  for 
accomplifliing  his  deiires.  This  tUnfine  JVifdom^  filled  with  lore 
for  him  from  whom  he  receives  his  being,  by  an  eternal  and 
ineffable  generation,  feeing  nothing  in  all  poifihle  creatures  worthy 
of  the  majefty  of  his  Father,  offers  himfelf^  to  eflabllfli  to  his 
honour  an  eternal  worfhip,  and  to  prefent  him^  as  high  prieft,  a 
(acrifice  which,  through  the  dignity  of  his  pcrfon»  ihould  becapa. 
ble  of  contenting  him*  He'  rcprefents  to  him  infinite  models  for 
the  temple  to  be  raifed  to  his  glory ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  all 
poflible  ways  to  exetute  his  defigns.  —  The  holy  fcripture  teaches 
US,  that  it  is  Je/us  Ckrifi  who  ought  to  make  all  the  beauty,  tlie 
fan^ity,  the  grandeur,  and  magnificence  of  this  work.  If  koly 
writ  compare  it  to  a  city^  it  is  Jeftu  Ckrifi  who  makes  all  the 
Inftrc ;  it  not  being  the  fun  and  the  moon,  but  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  light  of  the  Lamb  that  fhine  upon  it.  When  repreicnting 
it  as  Si' living  hody^  whereof  all  the  parts  have  a  wonderful  propor- 
tion,  it  is  JeJnsCkrift  yiho  is  the  head  of  it.  'Tis  fiom  him  the 
fpirit  and  life  are  communicated  into  all  the  members  chat  eompafe 
it.  Speaking  of  it  as  a  tempUj  Jefus  Ckrifi  is  the  chief  comer 
ftone,  ^hich  is  the  foundation  of  the  building.  *  'Tis  he  who  b 

the 
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%  6.  The  attentive  reader  will  obferve,  that  our 
immediate  inquiry  is  not.  What  is  the  ihief  end  in 
the  great  fyftem  of  the  univerfe?  or  in  that  noble  part^ 
of  it,  the  plan  of  redeeming  grace  ?  This,  I  appre- 
hend, is  not  a  matter  of  choice^  and  therefore  is  no  aA 
cS fwereigtttf.  The  reafons  why  I  think  fo  are  the 
following.  Reditude  requires  that  the  higheft  va- 
lue Ihould  be  placed  on  the  higheft  worth.  God 
is  poflefled  of  infinite  redtitude  and  infinite  worth, 
and  therefore  muft  neceffarify  place  the  higheft  value 
00  hxmfelf.  But,  to  place  the  higheft  value  on  any 
given  objeft,  attainable  in  the  profecution  of  any 
plan,  is  the  fiuhe  as  to  make  it  fuch  an  end,  in 

L  com* 

^  high  prieil  and  the  facrifice  of  it.  —  That  which  makes  the 
iimtti  of  a  temple,  is  the  order  and  variety  of  ornaments  that  are 
found  in  it.  Thus  to  render  the  BiAng  temjde  of  the  divine 
majefly  worthy  of  its  inhabitant,  and  {)roportionate  to  the  wifdom 
and  infiiiite  love  of  its  author,  all  pofhble  beauties  are  to  make  it 
op.  But  it  IS  not  fo  with  this  temple,  raifed  to  the  gl(»y  of  God, 
tt  with  material  ones.  For  that  which  conftitutes  the  beauty  of 
the  fpiritual  edifice  of  the  church,  is  the  infinite  diverfity  of  graces, 
communicated  from  him  who  is  the  head  of  it,  to  all  the  conftitu- 
ent  parts.  *Tis  the  order  and  admirable  proportions  among  them» 
'tis  the  various  degrees  of  glory  fhining  and  reflefling  on  all  fidet 
icnmd  about  it.  —  LafUy,  it  was  requifite  that  God  alone  fhould 
Iksve  idithighrj  of  the  beauty  and  perfection  of  the  future  world. 
This  work,  which  infinitely  excels  all  others,  ought  to  be  a  work 
•f  pure  mercy.  It  was  not  for  creatures  to  glory  in  having  any  other 
ptrt  in  it,  than  that  which  }^t  grace  efjefus  Chrift  had  given  them. 
hi  a  word,  it  was  fit  that  God  ihould  futfer  all  men  to  be  itivoi'ved 
injm^  that  he  might  ihcw  them  mercy  in  Jefus  Chrifi?*  F.  Male- 
BEAiiCHB,  Coneerfttng  Nature  and  Grace^  Difcourfe  I.  $  r,  3, 
5,  6,24.  See  alfo  PreJUent  Edw Aids's  Hiftory  §f  Redemftion^ 
P-  363— 36 J.  Edinb.  1774.  And  RoLLnt's  Ancient  Hifiory^ 
Vbl.Tiii,  Conchfan. 
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comparifon  of  which  every  other  muft  be  deemed 
inferior.  Wherefore,  Goo's  chief  end  is  himfelf^  as 
far  as  he  is  capable  of  being  fought  and  attained, 
not  by  mere  choice  but  necejfarily.  That  is»  to  do 
otherwife  would  feem  inconfiftent  with  infinite 
reftitude.-}-  Thefe  remarks,  I  conceive,  clearly 
eftabliih  the  diftinftion  between  an  ultimate  and  a 
chief  end.  The  former  may  be  matter  of  choice 
and  appointment,  the  latter  not.  Every  chief  is  alfo 
an  ultimate,  but  t^cry  ultimate  is  not  a  chief  end. 

What 

f  ^^  When  we  are  confidering  with  ourfdvesy  what  would  be 
*'  moft  fit  and  proper  for  God  to  have  a  chief  refpeA  to,  in  his 
*'  proceedings  in  general,  with  regard  to  the  nniverfality  of 
*^  things,  it  may  help  us  to  judge  of  the  matter  with  the  greater 
"  eaie  and  fatisfaftion,  to  conilder  what  we  can  fuppoTe  would  be 
*'  judged  and  determined  by  fome  third  being  of  perfecl  wifdom 
*'  and  rectitude,  neither  the  Creator  nor  one  -  of  the  creatures, 
*^  that  ihould  be  perfe^y  indifferent  and  difinterefled :  or  if  we 
**  nuke  the  fuppofition,  that  wifdom  itfelf,  or  infinitely  wife  juftice 
'*  and  refUtude,  were  a  dillinA  difintereftcd  perfon,  whofe  office 
*'  it  ^vas  to  determine  how  things  fhall  be  mod  fitly  and  properly 
**  ordered  in  the  whole  fyftem,  or  kingdom  of  eziilence,  indud. 
*'  ing  king  and  fubjedb,  God  and  his  creatures ;  and  upon  a  view 
*^  of  the  whole,  to  decide  what  regard  fhould  prevail  and  govern 
<<  in  all  proceedings.  Now  fuch  a  judge,  in  adjuiUng  the  proper 
*<  meafures  and  kinds  of  regard  that  every  part  of  exiftence  is  to 
**  have,  would  weigh  things  in  an  even  balance ;  taking  care,  that 
*^  greater  or  more  exiflence  ihould  have  a  greater  ihare  than  lefs, 
*<  that  a  greater  part  of  the  whole  fhould  be  more  looked  at  and 
**  refpe£^  than  the  lefler  in  proportion  (other  things  bong 
*^  equal)  to  the  meafare  of  exiHence,  — that  the  more  excellent 
<«  fhould  be  more  regarded  than  the  lefs  excellent :  —  fo  that  the 
*'  degTH  of  regard  f!tiQ^\&  always  be  in  a  frofartion  cmfoandedoi 
«*  the  proportion  oiexiftmciy  and  proportion  of  excelknce^  ox  tc- 
<c  cording  to  the  degree  of  puHtufs  and  ptdn^t  confidered  r«r- 
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What  God  ultimately  aimed  at  in  the  human  moral 
fyften^,  was  the  praife  of  redeeming  grace^^  and  what 
he  chiefy  aimed  at  was  himself  in  the  difplays 
of  his  equity  J  and  cfpecially  of  his  mercy.  What  is 
chief  is  determined  by  reSlitude^  which  is  invariable ; 
but  what  is  ultimate  is  determined  by  wifdom^  which 

L  2  is 

**  Jmiafy.  —  Such  an  arbiter,  in  confidcring  the  fy ftcm  of  created 
•*  intelligent  beings  by  itfclf,  would  determine^  that  the  fyftem  in 
•*  general,  confifting  of  many  millions,  was  of  greater  importance, 
•*  and  worthy  of  a  greater  fhjfrc  of  regard,  than  only  one  indi- 
«  vidnal.  For  however  conliderable  fome  of  the  individuals 
*'  might  be,  fo  that  they  might  be  much  greater  and  better,  and 
**  have  agreater  ihareof  the  fum  total  of  exigence  than  axiother 
**  individiuJ,  yet  no  one  exceeds  others  fo  much  as  to  countervail 
**  all  the  reft  of  the  fyftem.  And  if  this  judge  confider  not  only 
•*  the  fyftem  of  created  beings,  but  the  fyftcm  of  being  in  general, 
*'  comprehending  the  fum  total  of  univerfal  exiftence,  both  creator 
*•  an  J  creature ;  ftill  every  part  muft  be  confidercd  according  to 
^  its  weight  and  Importance,  or  the  meafure  it  has  of  exiftence 
"  and  excellence.  To  determine  then  what  proporrion  of  regard 
'*  is  to  be  allotted  to  the  Creator,  and  all  his  creatures  taken 
**  together,  both  muft  be  as  it  were  put  in  the  balance ;  —  the 
*'  ptfremi  Biifigy  with  all  in  him  that  is  great,  confiderable,  and 
"  excellent,  is  to  be  eftimated  and  compared  with  all  that  is  to  be 
'^  found  in  the  whole  creation :  and  according  as  the  former  is 
**  found  to  outweigh,  in  fuch  proportion  is  he  to  have  a  greater 
**  Aare  of  regard*  —  And  in  this  cafe,  as  the  whole  fyftem  of 
^  created  beings  incomparifon  of  the  Creator,  would  be  found  as 
**  the  light  duft  of  the  balance,  (which  is  taken  notice  of  by  hhn 
"  that  weighs)  and  as  nothing  and  vanity ;  fo  the  arbiter  muft 
*^  detomine  accordingly  with  refpe^l  to  the  degree  in  which  God 
"  ihonld  be  regarded  by  all  intelligent  exiftence,  and  the  degree 
*'  in  which  he  fhould  be  regarded  in  all  that  is  done  through  the. 

**  whole 

•  Ifa.  Ix.  21.  bti.  3.    Jer.xiii,  n.    iTheff.i.  la^ti. 
Phil.  i.  10,  II.      I  Pet.  iv.  11.      i  Cor,  vi.  20.    z.  jo. 
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18  no  le&  diverfiiied  in  its  divine  iburce  than  are  the 
poffible  plans  in  alUfufficiency, 

§  7*  It  will  now  be  afked.  How  (bvereignty  ap^ 
pears  in  fixing  upon  the  praife  of  ghrious  grace  in 
the  falvation  of  the  church,  as  the  ultimate  end  of 
our  moral  fyftem  ?  It  appears  from  feveral  confider^ 
ations.     Particularly, 

I.  The 

<^  whole  univeifal  fxftem,  in  all  anions  and  proceedings,  deter- 
<'  ininations  and  effe^  whatever,  whether  creating,  preicFviqg, 
'*  ufing,  difpofing,  changing,  or  deftroying.  And  as  the  Civator 
^^  18  infinite,  and  has  all  poilible  cxiftence,  perfe£Uon  and  ezod* 
^^  lence,  fo  he  mud  have  all  poffible  regard.  As  he  is  every  way 
*^  the  firll  and  fupreme,  and  as  his  excellency  is  in  all  reipefts 
*^  the  fupreme  beauty  and  glory,  the  original  good,  and  foontaia 
<'  of  all  good  i  fo  he  mud  have  in  all  refpeds  the  fupreme  regard. 
<^  And  as  he  i>  God  over  all,  to  whom  all  are  properly  iubgrdin- 
*<  ate,  and  on  whom  all  depend,  worthy  to  reign  as  fupreme  head 
**  with  abfojute  and  univerfal  dominion ;  ib  it  is  lit  that  he  (hould 
*^  be  fo  regarded  by  all,  and  in  all  proceedings  and  cffeds  through 
*^  the  \yhole  fyftem :  that  univerfality  of  things  in  their  whde 
^^  compafs  and  feries  fhould  look  to  him,  and  refpeft  him  in  fuch  a 
V  manner,  as  that  refped  to  him  fhould  reign  over  all  re(peAto 
*'  other  things,  and  that  regard  to  creatures  fhould  univerfally  be 
\*  fubprdinate  and  fubjed. 

<'  When  1  fpeak  of  regard  to  be  thus  adjufted  in.  the  univerGl 
*^  fyftem,  or  fum  total  of  exiftence,  I  mean  the  regard  of  the  fum 
^  total;  not  only  the  regard  of  individual  creatures,  or  all  creatures* 
<*  but  qf  all  intelligent  exiftence,  created  and  uncreated.  For  it 
*^  is  fit,  that  the  regard  of  the  Creator  ihould  be  proportioned  tQ 
**  the  worthinefs  of  obje^,  as  well  as  the  regard  of  creatures« 
^  Thus  we  muft  conclude  fuch  an  arbiter,  as  I  have  fuppoied 
<^  would  determine  in  this  bufinefs,  being  about  to  decide  how 
**  matters  ihould  proceed  moft  fitly,  properly,  and  according  to  die 
<<  nature  of  Aings.     He  would  therefoore  determine^  that  the 

**  whole 
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i«  The  ttitknate  end  mighi  have  beea  a  difplaf 
and  prefervkig  goodnefi,  in  the  happi* 
of  die  i^ftem.  But^^^!i|^9i#y  determmed^  by 
leaving  the  creature  in  the  hand  of  its  own  coimfel, 
tm  aoaniftft  the  equitaik  and  merrifal  perfeAioae  of 
I>ei€y,  rather  than  mere  fuppordng  grace, 

a.  The  uldnate  end  might  have  been  a  dii^Iay 
mt  mere  equity  in  the  total  and  final  deftru Aion  of 
the  fyftem.  But  zfovereign  hand  fixed  it  otherwife ; 
hy  eftablilhing  a  plan  of  recovering  grace,  there  is 
glorj  to  Goo  in  the  higheft,  on  earth  peace^  good- 
«Ui  te^raida  mcd*    God  has  a  tribute  of  eternal 

L  3  praife 

«i  wbolc  muYCEfSviacIttding  all  creatures  animate  and  jnanimate, 
*«  in  all  its  afiin|8»  procoediogSy  revolutions,  and  entire  feries  of 
^  events^  fhould  pcoceed  from  a  regard  and  with  a  view  to  God^  aa 
'*  the  Aiprenis  and  laft  end  of  all :  that  every  wheel,  both  great 
**  and  (inaJUt  inall  ics  rotations,  fhould  move  in  a  conHant  invari- 
^  iUe  regvd  to  him  as  the  ultimate  end  of  all ;  as  perfe^y  and 
^  unilbnnly  ai  if  the  whole  fyftem  were  animated  by  one  common 
*'  jbttl:  01^  as  if  fiich  an  arbiter  as  I  have  before  fuppofed,  one 
^  poflefled  of  perfect  wifdom  and  reditude,  became  the  common 
•*  fcoi  of  the  nniverie,  and  aduated  and  governed  it  in  all  its 
^  motions. 

*'  Thus  have  I  gone  upon  the  fuppoiition  of  a  third  perfon^ 
**  neither  Creator  nor  creature,  but  a  diiinterefted  perfon,  flep. 
*'  ping  in  to  judge  of  the  concerns  of  both,  and  (bte  what  is  moil 
**  fit  and  proper  between  them.  The  thing  fuppofed  is  impoffi- 
**  ble;  but  the  cafe  is  neverthelefs  juft  the  fame  as  to  whax  is 
^  moft  fit  and  fuitable  in  itfelf.  For  it  b  moft  certainly  proper 
^  for  God  to  a£l,  according  to  the  %reaxt^jitnefs  in  his  proceed. 
*<  ings,  and  he  knows  what  the  greateft  fitnefs  is,  as  much  as  if 
^  pcrfedl  re^tude  were  a  diftinfl  perfon  to  dired  him."  Ed- 
wards's DjffertoHcn  en  G^s  loft  End  in  tht  Creation  ofthg  World ^ 
p.  16—19.  Edinb.  1788. 
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praife  from  fallen  but  redeemed  finners,  while  thefe 
have  an  eternal  portion  of  happine&  and  holy  reft. 
3.  The  ultimate  end  might  have  been  greatly 
diffisrent  in  refped  of  the  numkers^  and  the  iden- 
tical perfons  to  be  faved.    But  fiver eign^  fays^ 
^^  The  decree  was  wifely  made— -if  fome  are  more 
■  ^'  favoured  than  others,  none  are  injured/*    Well 
may  we  exclaim  on  the  brink  of  this  ocean,  O  the 
depthl^ 


*  **  However  it  be  a  foandadon  difallowed  of  men,  every  ob« 

ierving  chriftian  fhaO  find,  that  without  acknowledging  Divine 

fiwreiffOy  for  the  original,  fupreme  and  unaccountable  difpofer  of 

pirfom  and  thinpy  he  (hall  want  a  principal  means  of  fupporting 

hia  faith,  and  quieting  his  underibnding  in  the  courfe  of  cmmm 

providences ;  much  more  of  thofe  myfteridus  occurrences,  and 

Jufematural  truths  which  he  is  eternally  concerned  about.  —  Te 

make  of  the  fame  lump  one  veiTel  to  honour  and  another  to  dif* 

honour,  is  the  fublimeft  a£l  and  moft  apparent  demonllration  of 

fcFVireign  fonver  concerning  men.     The  reafin  of  which  (and  diat 

to  fatisfa^on)  might  have  been  given,  and  •wouU^  had  it  befitted 

the  greatnefs  of  God,  or  the  truft  and  reverence  we  owe  to  him : 

but  for  the  prefent  he  is  pleaied  to  give  none  other  but  that  of 

his  right ;  He  may  do  nuhat  hi  *willnjoith  his  owm.    Rom.  XX.  18.* 

Cole's  PraSical  Di/cow/e  w  GmTs  Sownigntj^  p,  x,  14.  Edinb. 

1788. 
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SECT.    II. 

Of  the  Sovereignty  of  Grace  in  the  choice  of  miaks 
to  accomplifh  the  end  propofed. 

5  I.  How  the  propofed  end  is  profecuud^  OHdmadein* 
faObfy  certain.  §  2.  Firft^  God  conduSing  tnmfclf 
towards  the  creaiure  in  ftrin  equity.  §3.  Secendfy^ 
fidng  en  fime^  rather  than  others^  as  vejfels  of 
mercy.  %  A.  A  third  mean^  the  choice  of  a  Mediator. 
§  5.  FourtUf^  the  decretive  fpeciaHty  of  Chrifi's 
mediatiau  $  6.  ^the  injlances  of  fovereignty  in  the 
of  means  J  numberlefs. 


^  I*  TT^ VERY  fyftem  may  be  confidered  under 
JCi  &e  twofold  notion  of  end  and  means  \ 
and  as  we  iiave  confidered  the  moral  fyftem  in  re* 
ference  to  an  ultimate  endy  and  the  influence  of 
Jiwreignty  in  the  choice  of  it,  we  now  proceed  to 
confider  the  ftme  exalted  attribute  in  reference  to 
the  means  adopted  for  accomplifhing  that  end.  The 
ultimate  point  to  which  the  whole  fyftem  is  deftined 
to  move,  as  we  are  aflured  from  the  higheft  autho* 
rity,  is  the  prmfe  of  glorious  grace  in  the  fahalion  of 
the  church  %  but  how  is  this  to  be  effeded  ?  Redemp- 
tion or  falvation,  implies  a  being  loft  \  but  what  cer-^ 
iaintf  can  there  be  of  a  free  agent  falling  into  a  loft 
condition,  from  which  merg  may  extricate  him  to 
the  praife  of  glorious  redeeming  grace  ?  If  a  perfeU 
free  agents  how  is  the  defedion  infallibly  certain? 

L  4  which 
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which  it  mufi  be  in  order  tofecure  the  ultimate  end 
of  the  human  moral  fyftem.  —  Hence, 

§  2.  The  firjl  inftance  of  fovereignty  in  the 
choice  of  means  to  accomplifli  the  high  end  of  fal- 
vation,  appears  to  be  God's  refolution  to  conduA 
himfelf  towards  our  moral  fyftem,  for  a  time,  in 
firiH  eqm^y.  Nothing  eUe  was  neceiTary  to  render 
our  defedion  from  redtitude  infaUihfy  urimn.  Every 
eiuiiy^  whether  being  or  a^  is  firom  God  as  its 
efficient  caufe  \  all  paffivifower^  whether  pbyfical  or 
oioraU  is  from  the  creature  ^  cotifequently,  fup- 
pofing  a  non«communicatioD  of  the  former^  or, 
wJbdch  is  the  iame  thing,  a  non-prevention  of  the 
latter,  on  which  we  have  no  claim  in  equity^  the 
creature's  aft  terminates  in  defeAion.* 

f  )•  A  fecond  inftance  of  iovereignty^  in  the 
choice  of  means,  is  the  deiignation  cffome  of  the  laU 
fen  human  race  as  vefleU  of  mercy,  in  prefbrenos  to 
others.  To  (ay  that  ail  are  alike  choien  decredwiy, 
is  to  fay  that  there  is  m  ekSion  at  all ;  which  is 
to  contradift  the  whofe  tenor  of  fcripture,  and  uni- 
verfal  analogy.  Befides,  if  aU  are  in  themfelvei 
loft,  and  none  decretivdy  choien  to  falvation,  tken 
none  are  or  can  be  (aved.  But  the  vindication  of 
this  point  is  referred  to  the  next  chapter. 

§  4*  A  third  inftance  of  high  fovereigntyj  in  fiib- 
ferriency  to  the  fame  end,  is  the  choice  and  appoint- 
ment of  a  Mediator.  Mankind,  having  deviated  from 

reditude, 

*  See  the  profeFed  inveftigation  of  the  abore  fentunents^ 
Chap.  IV.  Se£l.  i.  §  5,  &c. 
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re6Htade,  thdr  eqmtableJoom  w«is  the  (uSenng  of  na* 
tural  evil  in  proportion  to  the  defeftion.    The  dif* 
ficulty  m  the  way  of  pardon  and  reftoration  hy  in  the 
AMmra^iSr7i(/^i^^  of  the  penal  confequence.    Wi£* 
dom  fixed  on  a  mediatorial  phui.    By  this  method 
the  divine  law  and  equity  were  confulted  and  their 
glory  fecored.     Hereby    God  has  declared   his 
right»Qiiine(8,  and  fliewn  himfelf  to  be  jail  while 
the  juflifier  of  hitn  who  b  conftituted  one  with  the 
Savioor,  not  by  works  but  by  fovereign  graces 
The  mediation  of  Chrift  is  fi>  far  from  degrading 
the  divine  bnuvokna^  that  nothing  can  be  coo- 
coved  more  expreffive    of  it.     It   includes  be* 
nevolence  to  the  law,  which  is  magn^ed  and  made^ 
honourable ;  to  equity^  which  hereby  is  didar$d  \ 
and  to  every  divine  perfeftion,  as  well  as  to  man* 
kind    Hereby  Goi  commsmdetr  his  lovb  toward 
uSf  in  that  while  we  were  yet  fimnrsy  Christ  i^UDfot 
us.    He  80  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  onfy 
b^otten  Son.    For  if  by  one  man^s  offence  death  reigned 
bfone-j  MUCH  mors  thef  who  receive  abundance  of 
grauy  and  of  the  gift  of  righteeuftufs^  JhaUrdgn  inkfo 
iy  one^  Jefiu  Chrifi.    In  the  redeeming  plan»  accord^ 
ing  to  the  riches  ofhisgrace^  he  hath  abounded  toward 
US  in  all  wisdom  and  prudence  \  in  all  long^-iiiiFer* 
ii^  and  loving-kindnefi,  mercy  and  faithfulnefi,  as 
well  as  love. 

§  5.  A  foitrth  inftance  appears  In  the  decretive 
fpedality  of  ChrifPs  mediation,  whereby  he  not 
only  procured  fuitable  means  for  all,  but  alfo  be* 
came   a  fnrety   for  the  application   of  efficacious 

grace 
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grace  to  all  eventually  faved.  The  Mefliah  while 
procuring  the  means  of  falvatipn  appears  p^ity 
as  the  meflenger  of  equitable  government;  but 
while  raifing  the  dead  in  fin,  pouring  light  into 
the  mindt  convidlion  into  the  confciencct  joy  to  the 
trottUed  heart,  and  vigour  into  the  whole  man,  he 
ieems  to  be  folefy  the  minifter  of  fovereign  grace. 
In  as  much  as  atonement  made  for  fin  contains  only 
a.  part  of  ialvation,  the  fundamental  patt  indeed ;  the 
diicriminative  peculiarity  of  Chrift's  mediation  in* 
dudea  the  certainty  of  his  applying  that  atonement 
in  all  its  divine  virtue.  Thus  redemption  eventualfy^ 
and  therefore  from  decretive  intention^  is  particv* 
LAR ;  and  thus  the  fpeciality  of  the  fubftitution 
flows  from  fovereign  pleafure. 

§  6^  Why  fiiould  I  multiply  inftances  of  di^oe 
difcrimination  in  the  choice  of  means  to  attain  the 
ultimate  end  of  the  human  fyftem  ?  Time  would 
fail  to  enlarge  on  the  Saviour's  incarnation  with  all 
its  attendant  circumftances  of  time,  place,  and  hunu- 
ble  appearance ;  his  parentage,  rank,  and  manmr 
of  life  -,  the  miracles  he  wrought,  and  the  fins  he 
pardoned.  Time  would  fail  to  enumerate  the  won- 
derful inftances  of  his  imputation  of  righteoufnefs, 
and  impartance  of  life,  to  men  who  had  been  perfe- 
cutors,  and  women  who  had  been  proftitutes  i  to 
(hew  where  the  fins  of  the  vileft  charaAers  have 
abounded,  and  the  grace  of  Chrift  hath  much  more 
abounded.  Time  would  fail  to  declare  in  what 
wonderful  inftances  the  righteous  have  been  pre* 
fcrved.  in  fafety  and  happinefs,  kept  by  the  power  of 

GOD^ 


I 
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GoDj  and  condafted  triumphantly  to  glory.  Qn  a 
review  of  Jehovah's  adorable  fovereignty  in  his 
conduft  toward  his  people,  we  may  fay»  as  of  old^^ 
**  There  is  none  like  the  God  of  Jefhurun  who 
'^  rideth  upon  the  heaven  in  thy  help^  and  in  his 
•*  eaccellency  on  the  (ky.  The  eternal  Goo  is  thy 
^^  refuge,  and  underneath  are  the  everlafting  arms  i 
<^  and  be  (hall  thruft  out  the  enemy  from  before 
''  thee ;  and  (hall  fay,  Deftroy  them.  lirael  then 
*^  fl^l  dwell  in  fafety  alone:  the  fountain  of  Ja* 
'^  cob  (hall  be  upon  a  land  of  corn  and  wine ;  alio 
<^  his  heaven  ihall  drop  down  dew.  Happy  art 
^^  thpu,  O  Ifrael :  who  is  like  ui^to  &ee,  O  people 
<'  faved  by  the  Lord,  the  ihield  of  thy  help,  and 
«'  who  is  the  fword  of  thy  excellency  I  and  thine 
^'  enemies  ihall  be  found  liars  unto  the^  ^  and^hou 
«'  ihalt  tread  upon  their  high  pbces.''* 


f  Deul.  xxxiii,  26 — 20, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    IV. 

Containing  an  Examipation  or  the  fun^iaf 
inentdl  principles  of  the  Arminian  System, 
particularly  Dr.  Whitby's  Discourse  on 
the  Five  Points,  and  Mr.  Fletchbr's 
controversial   Writings. 


rrp 


SECT.    I. 

Whether  a  perfeA  moral  agenti  in  aftate  of  original 
probation,  has  inherent  power^  according  to 
Equity^  to  prefenre  himfelf  in  a  couf fe  of  adive 
unfinning  obedience. 

k  I.  IntroduSion.  §  2.  Whitby s  Preface refpeSing or i- 
ginalfin.  §  3.  Remarks  on  iu  §  4.  His  conduS  in 
clajjing  the  orlhodox  with  the  ancient  Hereticks,  and 
himfelf  with  the  Fathers.  §  5 — 8.  The  creature's 
ahfolute  dependence.  §  9^  10.  The  origin  of  evil ^ 
what.  ^  II.  No  creature  has  inherent  power  io 
keep  itfelf  perfeS^  if  dealt  with  according  toflri& 

equity.  §I2«— 17.  Objections  anfwered*  §  i8>  19* 
Corollaries.     §  20.  Recapitulation. 

§  I .  'Y?  VERY  fy ftem  depends  on  fome  fundamental 

-LLrf    fupporti  and  the  Arminian  fyftem  (eems 

fp  me  to  be  fupported  principally  by  three  pillars. 

(i)That 
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( I )  That  a  moral  agents  at  leaft  when  perfeft^  has 
a  power  to  do  good  as  well  as  evil  of  himfelf.  (2) 
That  the  antiremonftrant  or  Calviniftic  (ide  of  the 
diiputed  points  is  inconfiftent  with  equity.  (3) 
That  the  certainly^  (or,  as  they  choofe  to  exprefs 
it,  the  necejjity)  of  future  events  is  not  confiftent 
with  that  freedom  which  is  eflential  to  moral 
agency*  If  the(e  pillars  are  ihaken,  the  anti- 
caiviniftic  fyftem  falls.  Let  us  now,  by  im* 
partial  investigation  and  fair  argument,  try  their 
ftrength. 

♦ 

§  2.  In  the  firft  of  thefe  pillars  (which  is  the  fub- 
jecft  of  the  prefent  Sedion)  Dr.  Whitby  muft 
have  placed  great  confidence,  becaufe,  though  he 
(does  not  fo  much  defend  it  in  form,  a  great  part 
of  his  book  is  built  upon  it.  And  I  own  it 
appears  to  m^  not  a  little  furprifing  that  the 
learned  Dr.  Gill,  in  all  his  voluminous  anfwer 
to  WniffiY,  does  not  once  attempt  to  examine 
the  fentiment,  but  rather  takes  it  for  granted 
that  Adam  (though  not  his  fallen  pofterity)  had 
'*  power  to  love,  fear,  and  obey  God,**  in  an 
unqualified  fenfe. 

Let  us  hear  how  Dr.  Whitby  prefixes  hi^ 
work :  ^*  They  who  have  known  my  education 

may  remember,  that  I  was  bred  up  feven  years 

in  the  Univerfity  under  men  of  tht  Cahinijlu' 
<<  cal  perfuafion,  and  fo  could  hear  no  other 
^'  doftrine  or  receive*  no  other  mftrudions  from 

the  men  of  thofe  times,  and  therefore  had  once 

'^  firmly 
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'*  firmly  entertained  all  their  doftrines/'  By 
the  bye^  we  may  remark  thatj  independently  of 
the  illiberal  infinuation  that  the  univerfity  men 
of  thofe  times  conjinti  their  learned  inftrpAions 
and  debates  to  one  fide  of  the  queftion>  fo  as 
to  keep  the  other  out  of  fight^  we  may  juftly 
queftion  the  former  Calvxnifm  of  the  Dr.  from 
the  reafon  be  afligns  for  it.  Becaufe  he  had 
no  other  inftruftion,  therefore  he  firmly  enter- 
tained it.  It  may  be  fairly  fufpefted  that  the 
orthodoxy  of  many  other  Dodors  and  Matters, 
who  afterwards  quitted  it^  was  no  more  than 
opinion  taken  upon  truft,  in  a  fimilar  way,  of 
fubje(5U  they  never  underftopd.  He  proceeds: 
^'  Now  that  which  firft  moyed  me  to  fearch  intq 
^f  the  foundation  of  thefe  doftrines,  viz.  The 
'^  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to  all  his  poflerity^ 
^^  was  the  ftrange  confequences  of  it ;  this  made 
'^  me  fearch  piore  exadtly  into  that  matter. 
"  —After  fbme  years  fludy  I  met  with  one 
*^  who  feemed  to  be  a  deiftj  and  telling  him 
'^  that  there  weire  arguments  fufiicient  to  prove 
^'  the  truth  of  chriflian  faith,  and  qf  the  holy 
*'  fcripturesj  he  fcornfully  replied.  Yes ;  and 
«c  yo^  yfin  pxove  ymr  doMrine  qf  the  imputa^ 
'^  tioH  qf  original  Jin  from  the  fame  fcripture  ;  in- 
<^  timattng  that  he  thought  that  dodrine,  if  con- 
^^  tamed  in  it,  fufficient  to  invalidate  the  truth  and 
^  the  authority  of  the  fcripture.  And  by  a  little 
^^  fefioi^OA  I  found  the  ftrength  of  his  argument 
^^  ran  thus :  That  the  truth  of  holy  fcripture  could 
*^  naotherwife  be  proved  to  any  man  that  doubted 

"  of  it. 
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•«  It,  but  by  reducing  him  to  fome  abfurdity  or 
<<  the  denial  of  fome  avowed  principle  of  reafbn. 
^  Now  this  imputation  of  Adam's  fin  to  his  pof*- 
^  terity,  fo  as  to  render  them  obnoxious  to  God's 
^'  wrath,  and  to  eternal  damnation,  only  becaufe 
^^  they  were  born  of  the  race  of  Adam,  ieemed  to 
^^  him  as  contradictory  to  the  common  reafon  of 
^  mankbd,  as  any  thing  could  be,  and  fo  contained 
^^  as  ftrong  an  argument  againft  the  truth  of  fcrip- 
^  ture,  if  that  doftrine  was  contained  in  it,  as  any 
^<  oould  be  offered  for  it«  And  upon  this  account 
^  I  again  fearched  into  the  places  ufually  all^dged 
^^  to  confirm  that  doftrine,  and  found  them  fairif 
"  capable  of  other  interpretations.'*  + 

§  3*  One  cannot  help  wondering  that  a  peribn 
of  Dr*  Whitby's  abilities  fhould  be  at  a  lofs  to 
anfwer  this  deiftical  objedlion,  without  giving  up  the 
dodbine  of  original  (in.  What  is  there  in  revela- 
tion, and  peculiar  to  it,  that  the  Dodlor  himfeif 
would  call  an  important  article,  to  which  a  Deift 
would  not  raife  an  objeAion  equally  plaufibie? 
To  anlwer  objedions  by  difcarding  every  thing 
objeded  to  by  Deifts,  is  not  the  way  to  defend 
but  rather  to  betray  the  truth.  The  objeftion 
of  a  Ddft,  therefore,  (c^t.  par,)  to  the  doftrine  of 
original  (in,  or  any  other  fcriptural  doftrine,  is 
impertinently  adduced  againft  it.  Who  would 
c^er  expeft   that  perfons   of  deiftical  principles 

fhould 

+  Dr.  Whitby's  Kfcourfc  on  the  Five  Points.    Pref.  p.  i,  u. 
N.  B»  I  always  refer  in  this  Work  to  tlie  Second  Edition. 
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flioiild  give  their  fuilrage  in  favour  oS.  fentimetits 
becaufe  maintained  in  (cripture  ? 

The  above  ftatement  implieS)  that  if  the  orthodox 
doftrine  of  original  fin  be  not  true,  the  five  prints 
which  are  msuntained  in  that  difeourfe  are  eflential* 
ly  befriended.  The  critical  confideration  of  that 
doi5faine  operated  as  the  main  fpring  to  the  Doftor's 
laborious  refeardies,  and  prpduced  one  oonfiderable 
part  of  his  celebrated  performance  \  while  the  fup^ 
pofittM  of  its  ^fehood  emboldens  the  Arminian 
champion  to  infult  Cal  vinifm  as  indifenfibU.  But  as 
the  Author  on  whom  I  animadvert  has  not,  in  the 
treatifc  before  me,  thought  proper  to  attack  that  doc* 
trine  in  form,  however  advantageous  to  his  caule 
the  demolition  of  it  might  be  ;  neither  (hall  I,  ia 
replying  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Ar- 
minian fyftem,  attempt  a  profeiTed  defence  of  it.^ 

If  by  a  fair  inveftigation  it  will  be  found  a  truch, 
that  Adam  in  a  ftate  of  perfedion  had  no  power  to 
do  good  without  fovereign  aid,  our  Author's  triumph 
on  difcarding  original  fin,  and  God's  decree^  ^^  De 
*'  non  dando  auxilium  neceflarium  ad  vitandum 
"  peccatum,"  ef  not  affording  help  nece£ary  to  avoid 
Jin  to  Adam's  pofterity,  is  premature  and  empty. 
If  the  ftate  of  Adam  himfejf,  hdort  the  fall,  was 
fuch  as  to  favour  our  doftrine  of  fovereign  grace, 
much  more  is  it  inferible  from  that  of  his  pofterity 
in  every  inftance  of  converfion  and  final  happineis. 

'  §4-  Pafling 

•  The  inqqilitive  reader  will  find  this  done,  in  a  very  mafterly 
manner»byPrefidenc£DWARD8»in  his  book  entitled.  The  great 
Chriftian  PoUrine  of  Original  Sin  ieftndtd^  kz.  in  reply  to  Dr. 
John  Taylor. 
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§  4.  Faffing  by  the  Dotaor's  ungenerous  endea- 
Tour  to  clafe  the  orthodox  v?ith  the  "  Vulentiniansy 
^Marciomtesj  BafiUdianSy  ManicheeSj  PrifcilUaniftsj  and 
"  other  Htretkks^^  whik  he  modeftly  places  himfelf 
with  the  Fathers  *  who  wrote  againft  them,  as  equal- 
ly deftitute  of  propriety,  of  candour,  and  of  per- 
tinency to  the  queftion  in  difpute,  we  {hall  proceed 
to  a  point  of  more  radical  importance.     For  what 
the  primitive  churches  and  Fathers  Hd  believe,  is 
no  ftandard  to  us  of  what  we  ought  to  believe.    It  is 
at  beft  but  argumentam  ad  verecundiam,  an  argument 
fit  only  to  overawe  children,  not  argumentum  ad  veri^ 
tatem^  an  appeal  to  the  truth  itfelf. 

§  5.  Our  po/ition,  then,  is,  that '/  a  moral  agent 
^'^  in  a  ftate  of  probation,  according  to  equity^  how- 
"  ever  perfeft  he  may  be,  has  no  inherent  power  to 
"  prefcrve  himfelf  va  a  courfe  of  obedience  /*  from 
which,  if  cftabliftied,  it  will  plainly  follow,  that 
great  numbers  df  thofe  objections  formed  by  yiSr- 
miman  writers,  and  Dr.  Whitby  in  particular, 
againft  the  doftrines  of  grace  as  held  by  the  reform- 
ed, muft  fall  pointlefs  to  the  ground,  or  elfe  recoil 
■pon  themfelves. 

One  might  think  that  a  clofe,  impartial  attentioh 
to  one  felf-evident  principle,  Would  foon  lead  us  to 

M  the 

•  In  anfwerto  tkatpattofDr.  WntTBV'ldibdrtitelVeatiife 
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the  conclufion  we  mean    to  eftabliih;    that  is, 
««  every  creature  is  abfolutely,   univerfally,    and 
"  ncceflarily  dependent  on  the  Creator.**    Thus  the 
great  Fenelon,  who  was  no  enemy  to  freedom: 
«'  I  am  a  dependent  being.    Independency  is  the 
fupreme  perfedion.     That  which  is  by  itfelf,  muft 
carry  within  itfelf  the  fource  and  fprii^  of  its  own 
being;  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  it  muft  borrow 
or  derive  nothing  from  any  other  being  difierent 
from  itfelf.     Suppofe  a  being  which  coUeds  in  itfelf 
all  the  perfedtions  you  can  conceive,  but  which,  at 
the  fame  time,  has  a  borrowed  and  dependent  exift- 
cnce,  you  will  ftill  find  it  to  be  lefs  than  another 
being,  of  wluch  you  have  only  the  fingle  idea  of 
bare  independency.    For  there  is  no  comparilbn  to 
be  made  betwixt  a  being  that  exifts  by  itfelf,  and  a 
being  which  has  nothing  of  its  own,  nothing  but 
what  it  borrows ;  and  which  poflefles  itfelf,  as  it 
were,  only  upon  truft.  —  The  will,  or  capacity  of 
willing,  is  doubtlefs  a  degree  of  exiftence,  and  of 
goodnefs,  or  perfedtion.     But  good  will,  or  volition 
to  good,  and  defire  after  it,  is  another  degree  of 
fuperior  good.    For  one  may  abufe  the  faculty  of 
willing,  by  willing  that  which  is  evil  •,  as  to  deceive, 
hurt,  or  do  injuftice :  whereas  good  will  is  the  good 
or  right  ufe  of  the  will  itfelf,  which  cannot  but  be 
good.     There  is  nothing  therefore  fo  precious  in 
man,  as  this  good  will,  behevolence,  or  volition  to 
good.    It  is  this  which  fets  a  value  upon  all  his 
other  fiiculties.  — -  We  have  already  feen  that  my 
will  does  not  exift  by  itfelf,  fince  it  is  fubje(5l  to  lofe, 
and  to  receive  degrees  of  good,  or  perfedion.    We 
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luve  (een,  that  it  is  a  good  inferior  to  good  will ; 
becauie  it  is  better  to  will  that  which  is  good,  than 
barely  to  have  a  will  fufceptible  both  of  good  and 
evil.    How  is  it  poffible  to  believe  that  I,  a  weak, 
imperfeft,  borrowed,  and  dependent  being,  can 
beftow  on  myfelf  the  higheft  degree  of  perfedion, 
while  it  is  evident,  that  the  inferior  d^;ree  is  de- 
rived to  me  from  a  firft  exiftence  ?  Can  I  imagine 
that  God  gives  me  the  lefler  good,  and  that  with- 
out Wm  I  give  myfelf  the  greater  ?  Where  ihould 
I  obtain  that  high  degree  of  perfedion,  in  order  to 
beftow  it  on  myfelf?  Could  I  procure  it  from  no- 
thing, which  is  the  whole  of  my  own  ftock  ?  Shall  I 
fay,    that  oth^  fpirits  equally  imperfeft  with  mine, 
communicate  it  unto  me  ?  But  fince  thofe  limited 
and  dependent  beings  cannot,  any  more  than  my 
felf,  ^ve  to  themfelves  any  one  thing  \  much  lefs 
can  they  beftow  any  thing  on  another.     Not  being 
felf-exiftent,  they  have  not  of  themfelves  any  true 
power,  either  over  me,  over  thofe  things  that  are 
imperfed  in  me,  or  over  themfelves.  It  is  neceflary 
therefore,   without  ftaying  to  look  at  them,   to 
afcend  higher,  and  find  out  a  firft,  alKprolific,  all* 
powerful  caufe,  who  is  able  to  beftow  on  my  foul 
that  good  volition  which  ftie  has  not  in  herfelf. 

*^  Let  us  here  add  another  refledion.  That  firft 
beii^  is  the  caufe  of  all  the  modifications  of  his  crea« 
tures.  The  operation,  to  fpeak  in  the  language  of 
philofophers,  follows  the  exiftence.  A  being  in  its 
own  nature  dependent,  muft  be  fo  in  all  its  operati- 
ons«  That  which  is  acceflbry,  is  a  confequence  of  the 
prindpal.    The  author  of  their  eflence,  therefore,  is 
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alfo  the  author  of  all  the  modifications  or  modes  of 
Miftences  in  his  creatures.  Thus  God  is  the  real 
ftfxl  immediate  caufe  of  all  the  configurations,  com- 
binatidnS)  and  motions  of  all  the  bodies  in  the  itni« 
verie*  He  bath  fet  one  body  in  motion,  and  bj^ 
mtahs  of  that  he  gives  motion  to  another.  It  is 
he  who  crated  all  things,  and  whofe  ponrer  ftill 
operatea  in  all  his  works.  Now  volition  is  the 
modification  of  the  will,  jaft  as  motion  is  the  modi- 
fication of  bodies.  Shall  we  affirm,  that  God  is  the 
real,  immediate,  and  entire  caufe  of  the  motion  6f 
all  bodies,  and  deny  that  he  is  equally  the  real  and 
immediate  caufe  which  aftuates  the  will  to  what  h 
good  ?  Shall  this  modification,  the  mofl  excellent 
of  all)  be  the  only  one  not  wrought  by  Qod  in  his 
own  work  ?  Shall  the  work  beflow  this  on  itftlf, 
independently  of  its  Author  ?  Who  can  entertain 
fuch  a  thought  ?  My  volition  to  good,  which  t  had 
not  yefterday,  and  which  I  have  to-day,  is  not 
therefore  a  thing  which  I  beftow  on  myfelf.  It 
came  from  him  who  gave  me  the  faculty  of  willing, 
and  even  my  very  exiflence.  As  volitibn  is  a 
greater  perfedtion  than  bare  exiftence;  fb  to  will 
that  which  is  good,  is  a  greater  perfisftion  than 
fimply  to  will.  The  confequent  operation  of 
power,  when  it  proceeds  to  a  virtuous  ad,  is  the 
greateft  of  all  human  perfeftions.  Power  is  oidy  a 
balance,  a  beam  in  equilibre  betwixt  virtue  and 
vice,  a  mere  fufpenfion  betwixt  good  and  evil.  The 
progrefs  or  paiTage  to  the  aft,  is  a  determination  to 
the  fide  of  good,  and  confequently  to  that  gdod 
which  is  fuperior.    The  power  fttfceptible  cf  good 
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and  evil  proceeds  from  God  :  this  is  what  we  have 
proved  beyond  all  pofiibility  of  a  doubt.  Shall  we 
sow  affirm,  that  the  decifive  ftroke,  the  operation 
that  determines  to  the  greater  good,  does  not  pro* 
ceed  from  him,  or  proceeda  lels  from  him  than  tho 
bare  power  P  All  that  we  have  faid  evidently  con* 
cars  with  thofe  words  of  the  apoftle,  that  God  works 
in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  own  good  plea« 
(lire,  <—  The  image  of  the  divine  independence,  ia 
not  really  that  independency  which  it  only  repre-^ 
feots.  My  liberty  is  but  a  fhadow  of  the  liberty  of 
the  firft  being,  by  whom  I  exift,  and  by  whom  I 
aft.  On  the  one  hand,  the  power  I  have  of  willing 
what  is  tvUf  is  not  (o  much  a  true  power,  as  a 
veakneis  and  frailty  infeparable  from  my  will :  for 
it  is  only  a  power  to  fall,  to  degrade  myfelf,  and  to 
difflim/h  my  degree  of  perfection  and  exiftence.  On 
the  odier  hand,  the  power  I  have  to  will  what  is 
good,  is  not  an  al^olute  power,  fince  I  have  it  not 
of  myfelf.  Therefore,  as  liberty  is  nothing  more 
tlian  power,  a  borrowed  power  can  oonftitute  only  a 
borrowed  and  dependent  liberty.  A  being  fo  im« 
perfed^  and  ^  little  his  own,  cannot  be  otherwife 
than  dependent."  ♦ 

§  6.  If  this  reafoning  be  juft,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  to  every  impartial  mind  it  muft  appear  fb,  it  is 
obvious  to  remark,  that  it  is  applicable,  not  merely 
to  man  in  his  prefent  ftate,  but  alio  in  his  ftate  of 
primeval  reftitude;  and  indeed  to  every  created 
being  however  exalted.    Creation  is  a  tranfic  from 
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nothing  to  a  degree  of  pofitivc  good.     Yet  every 
creature,  it  is  almoft  felf-evident,  has,  in  ftrift  pro- 
priety of  fpeech,  only  a  paffivi  power ^  and  participates 
more  of  nothing  than  of  any  thing   pofitive  and 
aftive.    And  fuch  is  the  univerfality  of  this  trath 
that  it  applies  no  iefs  to  the  moft  glorious  feraph 
than  to  the  meaneft  reptile.     The  dependence  of 
the  creature  on  the  Creator  is  ab(blute  and  univerfal 
in  its  eflfence  and  being,  in  all  its  good  properties 
and  qualities,  deiires  and  volitions.     It  is  to  God 
the  creature  owes  its  will  to  good,  which  is  natural ; 
but. much  more  its  virtuous  volitions,  b^aufea 
higher  degree  of  excellence.     The  creature's  power 
to  aft  is  from  God;  even  all  its  natural  adioos 
proceed  from  his  efficiency;  how  much  more  all 
virtuous  and  holy  actions  !  Should  any  fay  that  the 
aiftions  of  an  infedt  are  from  God,  but  thofe  of  an 
exalted  intelligence  from  himfelf,  he  would  but 
render  the  abfurdity  more  glaring,  and  increafe  the 
contradidtion.     We  may  fafely  and  unrefervedly 
fiflert,  that  Adam  never  exercifed  a  good  volition» 
defire,  or  thought,  but  as  God  immediatehf  enabled 
him.     This  being  a  point  of  the  greateft  import' 
ance  in  Theology,  we  fliould  not  (lightly  pafs  it 
over ;  and  left  my  fentiments  fhould  appear  novel  to 
tbofe  who  have  read  but  little  on  the  fubjeA,  or 
whofe  reading  has  been  partial,  I  fhall  make  no 
apology  for  expreffing  my  thoughts  again  in  the 
Janguage  of  others. 

§  7.  Thus  th^n  the  eminently  learned  and  pious 
TH50PHitu$  Gale  :  ««  Dcpenjjcnce  on  God  for 
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beii^)  life,  and  motion,  is  eflential  to  every  creature 
as  fuch:  for  all  creatures  receiving  whatever  they 
have  by  parUcipation  from  Godj  it  thence  neceflarily 
follows,  that  they  depend  on  him  for  all.  — -  An  in« 
dependent  being,  is  that  which  needs  not  any  other 
being  eflentially  precedent  to  itfelf,  as  the  caufe  of 
its  being  and  operation.  ^-  Whatever  is  dependent 
is  Ens  or  Mng  by  participation,  finite,  potential, 
contingent,  and  defeftible.  Every  dependent  is  ens 
by  partidpatum.  For  whatever  is  not '  being  by 
eflence  and  independently,  muft  neceflarily  be  fuch 
by  participation:  where  there  is  not  felf-being, 
there  muft  be  a  reception  of  being  from  fome  other, 
whicli  connotes  participation.  Whatever  is  de« 
pendent  is  alfe  finite  and  limited,  both  in  being, 
virtue,  and  operation.  Whatever  is  dependent  is 
finite  in  being ;  becaufe  its  being  is  by  participation, 
and  according  to  communication  of  the  fuperior 
caufe.  Every  dependent  is  alfo  finite  in  virtue  and 
iffieaey :  for  whatever  is  limited  in  its  ejfenci  muft 
neoefGirily  alio  be  limited  in  its  virtue  and  efficacy. 
Hence  every  dependent  is  alfo  finite  in  its  operation : 
for  the  iphere  of  activity  cannot  be  larger  than  the 
fphere  of  ejfence:  if  the  principle  be  limited,  the 
operation  cannot  but  be  limited.  Whatever  is  de« 
pendent  is  alfo  potential.  To  explicate  and  demon* 
ftrate  this  attribute  of  a  dependent  being  we  muft 
confider,  tiiat  nothing  is  pure  aSl^  but  the  firft  moft 
fimple  independent  being :  no  creature  is  pure  a6tua« 
lity :  where  there  is  dependence,  there  is  fomewhat 
of  potentiality  or  pqffive  power^  either  phyfic  or 
metaphyfic.    All  matter  hath  a  phx/ic  paflive  power, 
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or  natural  poffibility  of  being  corrupted:  fpiritt 
have  not  a  phjfic  paffive  power,  or  natural  principle 
of  corruption,  yet  they  have  a  metapbyfic  paflive 
power  of  being^nnihilated,  or  caft  back  into  their 
priD)itive  nothing.  3cfldes  the  natural  power y  which 
a  dependent  being  has,  there  is  an  obediential  pawif 
appendant* to  its  nature.  For  the  explication  of 
which  we  are  to  know,  that  it  is  eflential  to  a  created 
being  to  be  fubjeft  and  fubordinate  to  the  firfl,  in^^ 
created  and  independent  Being  fo  far,  as  to  obey  it 
in  receiving  all  impreifions,  and  afting  under  it 
whatibever  impUes  not  a  contradidion.  — *  Hence^ 
every  d^ndenc  being  is  contingent  For  whatever 
has  ^y  paifive  or  obediential  power,  is  obnoxious  to 
the  ibvereign  pleafure  and  concourfe  of  its  firft 
caufe,  to  which  it  owes  abfolute  obedience,  even  to 
annihilation*  Hence,  every  dependent  being  is 
defeSible.  For  as  it  is  eflential  to  the  firft  independ^ 
ent  Being  to^be  indefedible  \  {o  alfo  to  ail.  {econ4 
dependent  beings  to  be  defe^ble.  The  fuprpBip 
God  being  {avjcwv  ymi  avlu^ig^)  fdj-bein^^  and 
filf-fufficienty  a  pure  fifnple  aidt,  without  ^he  leaft 
j^atter  or  pafTive  power*  it  is  impoflible  that  he 
ihould  ever  fail  in  any  thing :  but  every  creature 
being  ens^  or  beings  by  participaiion^  and  (6  compoie^ 
oifimelhing  and  nothivg^  op  of  z&  and  paffive  power, 
it  cannot  be  but  that  it  ihould  be  deJe3H4e^  at  apt  to 
fail,  which  is  the  root  of  its  dependence. 

^^  The  root  and  origin  of  all  creatural  depend* 
ence  is  the  creature's  pa^ive  power,  and  God's 
abfolute  dominion  over  it : 
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J.  **  Th£  creature^ spaffivi  power.  For  the  expli- 
cation whereof  we  are  to  confider,  that  all  creatures^ 
being  educed  by  Qod  out  of  nothings  ftill  retain  a 
tiodure  or  mixture  of  their  primitive  mnUng:  fo 
that  no  creature  can  be  faid  to  be  pure  b6ng :  fat 
this  is  an  attribute  peculiar  to  the  firft  independent 
"being.  —  Every  creature  has  fomething  of  nothing 
contempered  with  its  being ;  yea  more  of  nothing 
than  of  being,  which  makes  it  obngacious  to  timta» 
4ien^  centingence^  muiabitiiy^  defeSibiliiy^  and  i^eniemu 
^^  This  nihility  or  nothingnefs  of  the  creature  is  th^ 
lame  with  its  paffivt  power  either  phydc  or  rneta* 
ptiyfic  \  natural  or  obediential ;  whereby  it  is  limited^ 
and  confined  to  fuch  or  fuch  a  degree  of  erUityy  exifi^. 
eme^  and  operation.  —  So  that  all  dependence  arifeth 
from  nihility,  paflive  power,  and  limitation  of  the 
creature* 

S.  ^^  God^s  ahfolute  dominion.  For  all  creatures  hav* 
Uig  been  educed,  by  the  omnipotent  power  of  God, 
out  of  nothing,  and  invefted  only  with  a  finite^ 
limited  being,  compofed  oi fomething  and  notfung^  or 
o£t  and  paflive  power,  hence  it  neceflarily  follows, 
that  all  are  fubjed  to  the  abfolute  dominion  of  their 
Creator,  and  in^edibkj  according  to  his  pleafure. 
Wherever  there  is  paffive  power,  there  is  impedi^ 
biJity:  there  is  nothing  {oMfsixm-oiKfjog)  unimpediblc 
but  God,  who  is  pure  a&  and  Lard  of  all.  Goo  has 
absolute  dominion  over  his  creature  for  all  u{es  that 
imply  not  a  contradiftion.  This  plenary  and  abfo* 
lute  dominion  of  God  appertains  to  his  infinite 
omnipotence  and  Aipremacy,  as  the  firft  caufe  of  all 
things :  for  no  dominion  is  complete  and  perfeA» 
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unkfs  it  include  a  power  of  all  poffible  ufe.  Mzy 
we  efteem  that  a  perfeft  dominion,  which  has  not  an 
abfolute  difpo£d  of  all  under  its  dommion  ?  And  to 
this  abfolute  dominion  of  God  muft  there  not  cor- 
refpond  an  abfolute  fubjeftion  in  the  creature  ?  Are 
not  thefe  two  correlates  i  And  doth  not  this  abfolute 
fubjedion  of  the  creature  to  God,  fpeakits  abfolute 
dependence  on  God  ?  Is  it  poffible  that  any  creature 
made  by  God  (hould  be  exempted  from  his  abfolute 
dominion  ?  And  doth  not  abfolute  dependence  on 
God  neceflarily  follow  hence?  Neither  doth  this 
abfolute  dependence  on  God  regard  only  the 
Effence  and  confervation  of  the  creature,  but  alfb 
all  its  operations:  for  otherwife  the  creature  were 
{ay6ii7roh<flog)  uffimfedihk^  which  is  againfl  the  law 
of  creation  and  dependence.  Thus  every  created 
being  is  under  the  abfolute  dominion  of  God,  both 
as  to  its  effence^  extftence^  aSivity^  and  operaiicn: 
God  can  deprive  it  of  each  of  thefe  as  he  pleafetb, 
yea,  reduce  it  to  its  firft  nothing.  Hence  dependence 
on  God  as  to  each  of  thefe  is  effential  to  every  crea- 
ture. 

^*  Is  not  every  creature  multiform^  mutahle^  and 
defeSibk  ?  And  muft  not  every  multiform,  mutable, 
and  defeftible  being  be  reduced  to  (omc  uniform^ 
immutable^  and  indefeSibk  Beings  as  the  original  prin- 
ciple of  its  dependence?  Is  there  not  a  natural 
levity  and  vanity  in  every  creature,  which  renders  it 
fluxible,  variable  and  inconftant  ?  Was  it  not  a  great 
and  moft  true  faying  of  Heraclitus,  that  all  tfungs 
are  in  flux  or  motion  f  Do  not  all  this  then  need  fbme 
firft  being  and  caufe  to  fix  their  beings  and  motions  i 
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Again,  doth  not  every  potential  being  need  ibme  pure 
SS9  to  aftuate  the  fame  ?  And  is  not  every  creature 
a  potential  being  which  needs  God,  the  moft  iimple 
pure  aSj  to  aftuate  the  fame?  Doth  not  every 
rectpientj  as  recipient,  need  the  adive  influx  of  that 
principle  from  which  it  receives  all  ?  And  is  not 
every  creature  a  mere  paffive  recipient  as  to  God, 
who  is  the  firft  influential  caufe  of  its  exiftence^ 
motionj  and  all  ?  Yea,  is  not  every  creature  a  mere 
paffive  inSrument  in  regard  of  the  divine  influx  P 
Can  it  fnbfijl  or  a3  without  divine  concourfe  ?  -~ 
Creatural  dependence  is  not  really  diftind  from  the 
ijfenee  of  the  creature*  That  the  creature's  dependence 
is  not  rcdllj  diflind  from  its  ejjence  is  evident; 
becaufe  every  creature  being  ens  by  participation^  it 
muft  neceflarily  follow,  that  dependence  on  the  firft 
caufe,  from  whom  it  participates  of  being,  is  moft 
effential  to  it.  As  it  is  eflTential  to  the  firft  caufe  to 
be  Being  by  ejfence^  and  fo  independent ;  fb  it  is 
alio  eflential  to  the  fecond  caufe  to  be  being  by  p^- 
ticipatiany  and  (o  dependent :  fo  that  the  very  notion 
and  idea  of  a  creature  doth  infeparabfyf  ejfentially^  and 
formalfy  include  dependence  on  God,  as  that  which 
is  really  not  diftinA  therefrom. 

^^  Every  creature  depends  on  God  as  to  operation. 
~  For  operation  is  the  index  of  the  eflence :  what 
is  dependent  in  eflence  cannot  be  independent  in 
operation.  Let  us  confider  the  feries  of  caufes,  and 
we  fliall  find  that  every  inferior  is  obedient  and  fub« 
ordinate  to  its  fuperior  in  afting.  What  is  an 
ailion  but  that  fpecial  dependence,  which  the  efied 
has  on  its  efficient  caufe  ?  And  is  not  God  the  prime 
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Eficient  of  all  things  ?  No  virtoe  or  efficaqr  of  wj 
fbcood  caiiTe  can  aduate  itfelf,  but  neoeilarily  re« 
i{ii9cs  for  its  aftuation  tbe  divine  concourfe,  which 
giTCS  all  virtue,  as  aUb  the  confervatioii  and  a(5biation 
of  the  faid  virtue*  The  vi94He  of  the  inferior  agent 
always  i^inds  on  the  virtue  of  the  fupericH-,  inad 
much  as  the  fuperior  givis  virtue  to  tbe  inferior,  as 
alfo  tbe  confervation  and  aduation  of  the  (ame 
virtue.  Whatever  is  Umiii  in  its  eflence  is  a}fi> 
limited  in  its  aftivity  and  operation :  and  where 
there  is  Umiiaiian  there  is  fiibordination  and  depend* 
ence,  as  well  in  operation  as  in  eflence.  If  every 
faond  cauie  depend  not  on  its  firft  for  all  its  apero' 
tioMS^  then  it  is  impoilible  that  the  firft  caufe  ihould 
hinder  fuch  operations,  for  the  exerting  of  which 
the  fecond  caufe  depends  not  on  him."  * 

^  t«  From  this  profound  and  very  vahiable 
writer  much  more  to  the  fame  purpoie  might  be 
ad4ed>  but  the  above  may  fuffice.  I  ihalinext 
produce,  in  reference  to  the  iame  point,  the  fenti* 
ments  of  one  who  certainly  was  not  aveHe  to  Utaiy 
Mnd  modirahM.  Hear,  then,  Mr.  Richard  Baxter: 

^^  As  all  being  is  originally  from  God,  fo  there 
is  a  coRtinoed  divine  caufation  pf  them>  [the  crea« 
lures]  without  which  they  woutd  all  cea/iy  or  be  an- 
nihilated: which  ibme  call  a  continued  creation,  and 
feme  an  emanation,  and  feme  a  continued  adfon^  or 
operation  ad  rerum  effe.  And  it  is  an  intolerable 
error  to  hold  that  God  hath  made  the  world,  or  ^ 
fsrl  of  it,  felf*fufikient,  or  independent  as  to  him- 
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felf j  fts  to  Mngi  dShn^  or  perfeSli<m.     We  grtliit 
thettfore  that  all  the  wo^ld  is  fo  far  united  to  Gob^ 
as  to  depend  on  his  cmtinued  caUfuUiy  ^  and  tHtt  thtt 
beams  do  not  more  depend  on  the  fen^  or  lights 
tot,  ftttd  motion  on  the  fan  ftnd  other  fire,  nof  thtt 
brincheS)  fruity  and  leaves  more  depend  on  tht  tt^ 
thlti  the  creature  on  God.  -^  But  yet  thefe  are  AO 
parts  of  GoD>  as  th«  ffuit  and  leaves  are  of  the 
tree^  and  as  the  beams  afe  of  the  fttn :  bttt  thejf  ar« 
creaCtttes,  becaufe  God's  emanation  or  cM/ation  is 
crioHvi^  caufing  the  whole  being  of  the  efl^.^^-^  \t 
ts  confefied  that  there  is  no  ftibftance  which  God  is 
not  the  maker  of  (befides  himfelf ) ;  nor  any  aQiw 
of  which  he  is  not  the/r/^  cauft.    God  may  well  be 
calJtd  the  ^^eAfirft  caufe  of  human  adiotis,  in  that 
he  giveth  man  all  his  natural  fsicolties,  and  a  pMftIr 
t$  00  or  not  adl  at  this  time,  or  to  chooft  this  or 
that,  and  as  the  fountain  of  nature  and  life  and 
xnoCion,  doth  afford  his  infln^c  neceflary  to  this  free 
agency.    So  that  whenever  any  ad  is  done,  as  an 
aft  tM  gimrty  God  is  the  fli'ft  caufe  of  it :  for  it  is 
done  by  the  power  which  he  giveth  and  continueth, 
and  by  his  wtal  influx ;  and  there  is  no  power  ufed 
to  produce  it  which  is  not  given  by   God.'**|' 
<*  HomaA  (and  all  created)  power  is  dependent,  and 
is  not  properly  a  power  to  do  itny  thing,  but  on 
fuppofition  of  God's  emanant  (bpport  and  concourfe, 
as  he  is  the  firft  caufe  of  ftatute.  %    I  conclude  With 
this  repeated  profeffion,  that  I  am  fully  fatisfied,  that 
1^  the  reft  of  the  controverfies,  about  grace  and  mu 
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ture,  predeftination  and  redemption,  as  they  ftand 
between  the  fynod  of  Dort  and  the  Armnians^  are  of 
no  greater  moment  than  I  have  oft  expreiTed  in  this 
book— and  that  the  true  life  of  all  die  remaining 
difficulties,  is,  in  this  controverfy,  between  the  de- 
fenders of  necejfary  prediterminaHon,  and  [thofe]  of 
free-fvillf  that  is,  (not.  What  f rce-will/ii»^j  have  left, 
but)  Wluther  ever  in  angels  or  innocent  man^  there  was 
fuch  a  things  as  a  will  that  can  and  ever  did  determine 
ITSELF  to  a  volition  or  nolition  in  fpecie  morali, 
without  the  predeterminingj  efficient^  neceffitating  pre* 
MOTION  of  God  as  thefirfi  caufe  ?"  * 

The  reader  will  obferve  that  I  have  not,  in  the 
above  quotations,  availed  myfelf  of  Augustine 
and  the  Fathers,  A<iuinas  and  the  Schoolmen^  Cal- 
vin and  the  Reformers^  Hartley  and  modern  Meta- 
phyiicians  and  divines  *,  but  the  authors  I  have  fixed 
upon  are  perhaps  the  leaft  exceptionable  that  could 
be  felefted ;  being  not  only  eminent  in  piety,  dif- 
tinguiihed  for  their  acutenefs  and  zeal  in  the  invefti'* 
cation  of  divine  truth,  and  their  extenfive  acquain- 
tance with  the  metaphyfical  fentiments  of  others 
that  went  before  them,  but  alfo  of  dilFerent  rehgious 
pcrfuafions.  However,  I  produce  them  not  as 
authorities  ^  I  only  exprefs  myfelf  in  the  words  of 
men  who  were  thus  qualified  to  form  their  opinions, 
who  were  at  the  head  of  no  party,  who  apparently 
had  no  intereft  to  fcrve  but  that  of  truth,  but  whofe 
learning  and  moderation  are  univerfally  acknow-, 
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With  the  concluding  remark  of  the  laft  of  tfaefe 
tmters  I  fully  accord.  The  true  lift  of  the  difficulty 
in  tbofe  controverfies  that  have  fo  long  fubfifted  in 
the  church,  and  which  go  now  under  the  names  of 
Calvitdjiic  and  Arminian  fentiments,  is  this:  viz. 
What  is  the  rbal  power  of  a  perfeft  accountable 
creature,  as  diftinguiihed  from  a  borrowed  or  concur- 
ring power  ?  To  fay,  that  Adam's  power  confifted 
in  the  liberty  of  choofing  what  appeared  to  his  un- 
derftanding  to  be  good,  and  refufing  what  appeared 
evil,  and  of  adling  accordingly ;  does  not  fohe  the 
difficulty,  but  rather  change  the  /icuation  of  it.  For 
the  power  here  afcribed  to  Adam  is  only  a  borrowed 
power ;  the  refult  oiz  fixed  law^  that  the  will  (hould 
follow  the  didtates  of  the  underftanding,  which  is  as 
much  the  cfFeft  of  a  borrowed  power  as  any  thing 
done  by  man  can  be.  Granting,  then,  that  man 
has  the  fixed  invariable  concurrence  of  divine  power, 
(which  is  the  utmoft  he  can  have  in  this  matter,) 
to  choofe  or  to  refufe  what  the  intelled  repreients 
as  good  or  evil%  the  difficulty  ftill  returns.  How 
came  the  intelleft  of  a  perfell  creature  to  make 
an  erroneous  reprefentation  of  any  objeft  ?  In  other 
words.  What  is  the  origin  of  moral  evil? 

§  9*  In  anfwer  to  a  queftion  of  fuch  difficulty  and 
importance,  I  defire  not  only  to  preferve  all  due 
reverence  towards  my  Maker,  but  alio  to  fubmit 
to  the  intelligent  reader  the  refult  of  my  in- 
quiries with  becoming  deference.  My  condu* 
fion  then  is,  that  ^*  the  origin  of  aU  moral  evil 

muft  be  referred  to  that  defbctibilitv  which  is 
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effential  tv  eony  created  nature^  when  left  in  the  hand  of 
ftriff  equity  to  the  exclufion  of  all  fovereign  preventing 
a&s!^     Or,  "  fMiral  evil  flows  infallibly  from  the 

HYPOTHETICAL  NATURE  OF  THINGS,  if  Mt fovereigftfy 

prevented.^^  And  it  appears  to  me  that  the  truth  of 
my  conclufion  is  fupported  by  fufficient  reafons 
deduced  both  a  priori  and  a  pofteriori.  To  begin 
with  the  former  J  let  it  be  obfcrved  ; 

1.  There  is  but  one  independent  Being  in  the  uni- 
verfe  j  who  is  pure  a£lj  unimpedible,  and  indefcfti- 
ble.    This  Being,  whom  we  call  Gqd^  is  the  frji 
Caufey  and  the  lafi  end  of  all  created  exiftencc. 
Whereas  it  is  effetttial  to  every  creature  to  have  an 
imperfeU  exigence  cbmpared  with  his ;  which  imper* 
fedion  includes,  among  other  things,  abfoMe  de- 
pendenccy^  in  effence,  exiftence,  good  qualities,  (for 
bad  ones  have  no  efficient  caufe}  activity,  and  ope- 
ration \  and  confequently  fuch  a  dependent  being 
cxifts  and  adbs  only  by  participation.     From  whencfc 
it  follows  that  all  the  good  it  poflcfles,  the  good  of 
exiftence,  of  virtuous  and  happy  exiftence,  of  true 
conceptions,  of  commendable  volitions,  and  a  holy 
difpofitiott,   proceed  entirely  from  the  firft  caufc. 
That  is,  all  good  proceeds  from  God. 

2.  AH  that  is  requifite  to  conftitute  any  perfeA 
being  accountable  is,  a  capacity  to  enjoy  the  chief 
good,  {MxtAXt  means  forfecuring  it,  mth  freedom  to 
fin  or  not  to  fin.  If  yoti  require  any  thing  more, 
you  require  indcfcftibility,  and  therefore  independ- 
ence $  which  is  abfurd  and  impoffit)Ie.  Adam> 
therefore,  had  a  t  APACltV  td  enjoy  Got)  in  reditudc, 
^hith  capacity  irilplies  an  iHtilk^  to  reprefehl,  and  a 
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wvi/tochooregood.  But  though  the  will  foUowf 
the  reprefentation  made,  by  a  fixed  law  inieparable 
from  intelligent  beings,  yet  the  iutelleft  itfelf  nei- 
ther  is  nor  can  be  made  indefeftible  in  its  own 
nature ;  for  that  would  be  the  fame  as  to  make  an 
mdefendeni  creature^  which  is  a  contradi(5tion.  If  the 
unll  did  not  ahvofs  choofe  the  greateft  apparent  good^ 
then  it  may  happen  that  evil  may  fometimes  be 
chofen  as  evil^  which  would  lead  to  confequences 
too  abfurd  and  monftrous  to  be  mentioned.  And 
yet^  becaufe  the  inuUeS  is  not  by  any  fixed  law  in* 
fallibly  connefted  with  the  truths  or  exaiftly  pro- 
portioned real  good  of  the  objefts  prefented  to  it, 
(for  if  it  were  fo  connected  it  would  be  indefedkible, 
which  is  abfurd  in  its  principle;  and  moral  evil 
would  be  impoffible,  which  is  contrary  to  faft,)  it 
follows,  that  though  Adam  had  fuitable  MSiiNS  of 
happineis,  they  could  not  poiTibly  enfure  his  perfec* 
don.  When  therefore  I  fay  that  Adam  was  free 
not  only  to  /»,  but  alfo  not  to  fin^  my  meaning  is, 
that  he  was  not  impelled  by  any  decree,  concurrence, 
phyfical  or  moral  influence  of  God  to  commit  fin. 
In  Adam's  firft  finful  aSt  (as  in  everf  finful  adt  what- 
ever) there  was  fomething  of  entity,  fomething  to 
which  God  concurred,  of  which  he  was  the  efficient 
caufe  s  and  there  was  a  fomething  which  ^zsjinful^ 
to  which  God  did  not  concur,  and  of  which  he  was 
not  the  efficient.  Sin  therefore,  if  traced  to  its 
ultimate  and  true  oripn^  muft  appear  to  proceed 
(not  from  God  in  any  refpeft,  but)  from  the  t^othe^ 
Hcd  nature  of  things.     Adam's  defedion,  in  its 
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formal  nature^  was  a  tranrgreflion  of  the  law,  the 
line  of  reditude  \  but  the  fount  of  it  was  a  tendency 
to  defedion  eflential  to  every  created  nature,  and 
which  mere  equity  could  not  prevent  From  hence 
it  follows,  that  all  evil  is  from  ourfelvcs. 

§  10,  I  fhall  next  ofFer  an  argument  in  fupport 
of  my  concluiion,  deduced  a  pofteriori.  I  will  not 
appeal  to  fcripture  language  which  afcribes  aH  good 
to  God  as  its  original,  and  all  (in  to  ourfelves  *,  to 
the  fentiments  of  angels  who  never  finned,  or  the 
inhabitants  of  defpair ',  I  appeal  to  the  reader  him- 
felf  when  in  his  moft  thoughtful  and  ferious  mo- 
ments. If  a  perfon  of  found  mind,  and  a  virtuous 
difpofition,  he  will  undoubtedly  acquiefce  in  the 
following  language :  *M  am  what  I  am  by  un- 
**  merited  favour.  Whatever  good  Adam  poflcffcd 
or  performed  I  afcribe  to  God,  and  not  to  him*, 
except  as  God's  inftrument.  Much  more  do  I 
"  refer  all  the  good  found  in,  and  done  by  any  of 
^<  his  poflerity  to  that  fource.  I  am  nothingi  I 
"  have  nothing,  I  did  nothing  truly  good  but  as 
*«  aftuatcd  or  fupplied  by  fovereign  favour.  N^^ 
"  unto  me,  O  God,  not  unto  me,  but  to  thy  great 
•*  and  glorious  name  be  all  the  praife.  Thou,  and 
"  thou  alone,  art  worthy  to  receive  the  glory  and 
**  honour  and  thanks.  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that 
*'  was  flain,  but  not  myfelf,  to  receive  power,  and 
riches,  and  wifdonj,  and  ftrength,  and  honour, 
and  glory,  and  bleffing.  I  would  join  with  cvcrjr 
"  creature  which  is  in  heaven,  and  on  the  earth, 

"  and  under  the  earth,  and  fuch  as  are  in  the  fca> 
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«^  and  all  that  are  la  them,  iaying,  Bleffing,  and 
«<  honour,  and  glory,  and  power  (not  to  nyfelf 
^^  in  any  d^ree,  but)  unto  him  that  fitteth  upon 
*^  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb  forever  and  ever. 
*^  -—On  the  other  hand,  ^od  never  impelled  any 
^  to  fin.  If  angels  and  men  fell,  they  have  them- 
'*  iclves  alone  to  blame*  God  could  have  prevented 
•*  their  fall,  without  dcftroying  their  liberty,  by 
*^  fovereign  phyfical  afts  on  their  natures^  whereby 
^*  the  intelled  might  be  conftantly  enlightened, 
*^  and  the  will  cleave  with  delight  to  the  good  fo  re- 
**  preiented  *,  this  he  does  to  angels  and  glorified 
<«  fidnts,  and  what  he  does  to  them  he  could  have 
'*  done  to  others.  But  if  thofe  who  ftand,  (land  by 
^^  favour  \  thofe  who  fell,  fell  by  equity.  Behold 
*<  the  ibvereign  goodneis  and  the  equitable  feverity 
^  of  God  !  As  the  fall  of  angels  and  our  firft 
*^  parents  was  of  themfelves,  fo  every  fin  I  ever 
**  committed  was  fokly  from  myfelf.  God  has 
'^  given  me  a  capacity  of  enjoying  himfelf,  an  un* 
*^  derfiandu^  to  know,  and  a  will  to  love  him ;  but 
^^  in  many  inftances  I  have  departed  from  the  foun* 
*^  tain  of  living  waters,  and  hewn  to  myfelf  broken 
**  cifterns  that  can  hold  no  water,  exchanged  the 
*^  chief  for  a  partial  and  inferior  good.  I  take  the 
**  Uame  always  to  my/elfi  to  myfelf  it  entirely 
^^  belongs.  Were  I  cut  down  and  caft  off  to  fuffer 
*^  the  torments  of  hell,  and  that  forever,  it  would 
'^  be  but  eqnitabk  \  that  I  am  not  there  now^  is  the 
*^  effeft  of  fovereign  grace;  and  if  I  am  ever 
**  placed  in  a  ftate  of  permanent  happinefs  in 
*'  heaven,  I  ihall  afcribe  it  wholly  and  eternally  to 
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,  ^'  the  (ame  bleflcd  adorable  caufe."  If  this  is  the 
language  of  truth  and  fobemefs,  the  real  experience 
of  a  well-informed  and  welUafFefted  mind,  my  con-» 
dufion  is  juftified  by  it,  that  while  all  good  is  from 
Godj  all  Jin  is  from  the  creature  \  that  is,  from  its 
own  ejfential  defeHtbility^  and  therefore  the  hypothetical 
nature  of  things^  permitted  to  operate  without  a 
ibvereign  prevention. 

§  II.  From  the  premifes  it  follows,  that  the 
creature's  power  to  Jin  is  properly  and  really  its  ows^ 
as  oppofed  to  God's  concurrence ;  for  when  every 
thing  which  is  God's  is  abftraded  from  the  iinfiil 
aA,  the  remainder  (which  is  only  fin)  is  the  crea- 
ture's own.  And  it  alio  follows,  that  the  creature's 
power  to  ail  well  is  not  properly  and  really  its 
own  but  borrowed.  Without  God's  immediate  aA 
upon  the  creature  to  fupport  its  nature  and  difpoii* 
tion  from  moral  defeftion,  its  intelleft  and  will 
from  mifimproving  means,  as  well  as  its  exiftence 
from  recurring  to  nihility,  it  can  do  nothing  morally 
good.  Properly  fpeaking,  therefore,  Adam  was 
not  the  author  of  his  perfeftion  and  continuance 
therein  but  the  injlrument  of  God  ;  whereas  he  v^as 
*in  the  ftridleft  fenfe  the  author  of  his  defeAion,  there 
being  no  caufe  whatever  out  of  himfelf  for  its 
exiftence.  To  refer  (in  to  God  as  its  author  or 
efficient  caufe  is  abfolutely  impoflible,  if  by  fin  we 
mean  any  thing  that  is  bad ;  but  fin  is  truly  bad, 
becaufe  the  very  oppofite  to  holinefs.  As  the  latter 
is  the  greateft  beauty,  fo  the  former  is  the  greateft 
deformity  in  the  univerfe.  The  one  is  pure  light, 
the  other  foul  darknefs ;  the  one  is  health  and  the 
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iburce  of  happine(s,  the  other  is  dlieafe  and  the 
fourceof  mifery;  the  one  leads  to  heaven  and  the 
other  to  hell.  To  fay  therefore  that  God  is  the 
author  of  fin,  is  the  fame  as  to  fay  it  is  not  fin ;  for 
were  he  the  author  of  it,  in  the  fame  fenfe  that  he 
is  the  author  of  holinefs,  it  would  ceafe  to  be  evil, 
which  is.contradidory. 

By  this  account  it  muft  appear,  that  fince  Adam's 
power  U  fin  was  really  his  raw,  and  his  power  of 
aBing  well  was  borrowed  \  his  power  of  not  finning  is, 
if  I  may  fo  exprefs  myfelf,  a  certain  mere  pointy 
an  even  balaitce^  a  medium  or  neutrality  between  a 
phyfical  impulfe  to  fin,  and  a  power  of  ading  welK 
And  the  power  of  not  receding  from  this  point,  of 
not  preponderating  to  moral  evil,  of  not  deviating 
from  this  medium  or  neutrality  to  the  fide  of  dif- 
obedience,  is  in  reality  borrowed^  and  pofiefled 
during  the  fovereign  pleafure  of  God  ;  and  it  is 
0ars  in  no  higher  fenfe  than  as  it  is  not  infringed 
upon  by  any  pofitive  aft  on  Goo's  part.  Thus  our 
exifience^  as  creatures  only,  is  a  power,  not  real  but 
derived;  to  continue  it  requires  perpetual  caufa- 
tion  fi'om  God>  but  to  annihilate  it  requires  no 
pofitive  aft*  And  thus  the  perfeSl  exijience  of  Adam, 
as  accountable^  was  a  power,  not  real  but  derived ; 
to  continue  it  required  a  perpetual  caufation  from 
God,  but  in  order  to  lofe  it  no  pofitive  aft  on  the 
part  of  God  was  necefiary. 

§  12.  But  ^'  if  Adam  had  no  r^^/ power,  which 
may  be  called  properly  his  own^  how  can  it  be  faid 
that  he  was  under  obligation  to  love  God  with  all  his 
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heart  ?*'  He  had  all  that  could  in  equity  be  required  ^ 
he  had  a  capacity  of  enjoying  the  chief  good,  and  wsis 
put  in  abfolute  pofleffion  of  it ;  he  had  means  both 
fuitable  and  fufficient  to  preferve  that  pofieffioa^ 
obligations  and  means  being  correlates ;  and  he  had 
freedom  on  the  one  hand  to  tranfgrefs,  when  fet  on 
the  exa^  balance  of  trial,  and  on  the  other  he  was 
not  impelled  to  tranfgrefs  by  any  thvig  on  the  pari  of 
Cod\  by  any  decree,  aAive  will,  interference,  pre- 
motion,  influence,  concurrence,  or  any  caufe  what* 
ever.     What  elfe  can  an  accountable  creature  claim 
as  its  due  ?  To  love  God  with  all  his  heart,  was  to 
keep  pofleflion  of  the  good  he  enjoyed,  and  to  this 
end  he  had  all  neceflary  moral  means  (the  only  ones 
that  could  be  equitably  demanded)  to  induce  him. 
If  he  had  no  aBive  poHver  of  himfelf  to  enfure  his 
perfeftion,  it  was  becaufe  he  was  not  an  independau 
being.     And  yet,  he  had  not  only  a  pajfive  power  of 
defection  and  tran%reflion,  but  alio  an  obediential 
power,  whereby  he  was  capacitated  to  receive  ability 
irom  fovereign  favour  to  obey  the  law. 

§  i3«  Again,.  ^^  if  aSive  power  be  incompatible 
with  abfolute  dependence,  which  is  efiential  to  every 
creature,  with  what  prc^riety  may  any  good  affs  be 
called  ours  ?"  The  aft  itfelf,  confidered  in  its  formal 
nature,  may  very  well  be  called  ottrs^  becaufe  we 
love,  fear,  repent,  or  believe  ^  though  God's  pre- 
motion  be  the  efficient  caufe.  An  aft  (and  the 
fame  remark  applies  to  the  Jate  of  the  mind)  is 
good  pr  bad,  not  from  its  caufe,  but  its  formal 
nature.    Therefore,  to  love  God  is  good  irrefpeftivc' 
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of  the  efficient  caufation  i  and  vice  verja.  Yet,  the 
free  agent  is  under  obligation  of  gratitude  not  to 
himfelf  but  to  the  efficient  caufe.  Though  the  aft 
be  hisy  it  was  God  enabled  him  both  to  will  and  do 
of  his  own  good  pleafurcm 

On  the  contrary,  if  he  a8  amifs^  the  ad  itfelfis 
morally  bad,  irrefpedively  of  the  caufe ;  the  caufe  is 
a  deficient  one,  originating  in  himfelf  alone.  There- 
fore to  fay,  that  it  is  a  hardjhip  for  one  to  fuffi^r 
natural  evil  (the  neceilary  efFe6l  of  moral  evil)  be* 
caufe  he  has  no  real  adive  power  of  his  own  to  keep 
the  line  of  reditude,  is  to  rebel  againft  the  hypothe- 
tical nature  of  things,  and  to  deftroy  the  diftindion 
between  Creator  and  creature.  To  vindicate  the 
divine  cfaarader,  it  is  enough  that  the  probationer  is 
not  forced  to  tranfgrefs.  How  much  more  becoming 
a  created  exiftence  is  this  language,  '^  Hold  thou  me 
up  and  I  fhall  be  fafe  !"  Proud  diifatisfadion  with 
the  nature  of  things  is  the  very  efTence  of  rebeliion^ 
and  was  probably  "  the  condemnation  of  the  devil.*' 
To  fay,  that  in  the  cafe  of  a  perfed  probationer 
there  was  a  chance  of  his  continuing  to  a£l  aright 
as  well  as  to  ad  amifs,  is  an  attempt  to  hide  our 
ignorance  under  the  veil  of  unmeaning  words;  for 
to  aS  welly  is  no  more  the  efFed  of  chance  than  the 
agent  himfelf  is  the  eifed  of  it.  And  to  afcribc 
fuch  a  good  efFed  to  any  thing  fhort  of  God  as  the 
original  premotive  unmerited  caufe,  is  contrary  to 
alljuft  conceptions  of  creaturely  dependence. 

514.  Some  may  be  ready  to  objed  :  '^  If  a  moral 
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fyftem  can  exift  on  no  other  condition,  wh&t  is  there 
defirable  in  fuch  a  fyftem  ?*'  l^ay  but,  0  man^  who 
urt  thou  that  replicfl  againji  God  ?  Shall  (he  thing 
formed  fay  to  him  tkatjormtd  it.  Why  haji  thou  made 
me  thus  ?  Hath  not  the  potter  power  over  the  clay,  of 
defame  lump  to  make  one  veffel  unto  honour,  and 
another  unto  comparative  difhonour  ?  If  there  were 
no  moral  fyftemj  the  glorious  attribute  of  equity 
could  never  be  exercifcd.  And  yet,  if  the  attribute 
of  mere  equity  be  exercifed  and  made  manifeftj  fuch 
is  the  creature's  paffive  power,  that  the  fyftem  muft 
needs  be  deranged.*  If  therefore  equity  be  a  glori* 
ous  attribute,  and  if  moral  imperfeftion  be  the  certain 
confequence  of  its  difplay,  goodnefs  and  wifdom 
&em  to  require,  in  fome  inftances,  the  interpofition 
t>f  fovereignty  :  for  it  appears  repugnant  to  our  beft 
ideas  of  goodnefs  and  wifdom  (which,  if  we  form 
any  ientiments  at  all,  we  muft  follow)  to  fuppofe, 
that  the  display  of  one  attribute  ihould  inevitably 
terminate,  as  that  of  mere  equity  would,  in  the  mifery 
of  the  creature>  without  any  poffibility  of  preventing 
its  operation :  but  this  prevention,  it  is  demonftrabfe, 
can  be  effeded  only  by  fovereign  grace..  Whence  it 
muft  appear  to  every  unprejtidiced  mind,  that  a 
moral  fyftem  exifting  on  this  conditton  and  in  thefe 

circum- 

*  "  Without  having  recourse  lo  any  ill  gmitu  or  ditmon,  we 
may  fairly  and  solidly  account  for  the  oi-igin  qf  evil,  from  the 
possibility  of  a  various  use  or  application  of  our  liberty ;  even  as 
(hat  capacity  or  possibility  itself  is  ultimately  founded  on  (tie 
defeciibility  ^ml  finitoiets  of  a  created  nature.'*  Ditto n,  on  the 
Resurrection,  p.  ^27^  Edit.  1727. 
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\f  is  the  moft  woioderful  and  glorious 
part  of  all  creation, 

§  15.  <*  Might  not  the  mconvenience  of  moral 
evil  have  been  prevented  by  a  pofitive  decree  to  the 
contrary  ?''  No  decree  could  alter  the  abftraB  nature 
ef  tUngSy  becaufe  no  decree  could  alter  the  nature  of 
Cod  on  which  they  are  founded  %  and  the  following 
hfpothetical  nature  of  things^  or  connexion  of  caufes 
and  effeds,  in  reference  to  the  prefent  fubjed,  I 
apprehend  amounts  to  a  plain  demonftration :  If 
God  create  any  being,  that  being  muft  be  abfolutely 
dependent ;  if  he  (hew  his  equity  ad  extra,  unat« 
tended  with  fovereign  aids,  the  creature  muft  fail 
to  produce  aftions  morally  good  ^  if  this  deviation 
-from  reAitude  take  place,  natural  evil  (confifting  in 
the  bfs  of  the  chief  good,  and  a  confdoufnefs  of  that 
Jois)  muft  enfue,  without  a  miraculous  prevention ; 
if  this  being,  having  once  offended,  be  reftored,  it 
muft  be  efFefted  by  fovereign  mercy  and  grace.     So 
that,  in  effeft,  the  import  of  the  objeftion  is,  whe- 
ther the  fame  thing  can  be  and  not  be  at  the  fame 
time  ?  It  was  undoubtedly  a  matter  of  fovereign 
pleafure  with  God  either  to  form  a  fyftem  or  not, 
and  one  fyftem  rather  than  another ;  but  to  fup. 
pofe  that   mere  pleafure  and  appointment  could 
conftitute  and  efFed  a  contradiftion  is  abfurd.  How- 
ever, we  muft  fay  that  the  exiftence  of  moral  evil  is 
only  hypothetical^  neceflary.     If  equity  and  merg  be 
difplayed,  moral  evil  muft  not  be  prevented.    It  is 
therefore  granted  that  moral  evil  might  have  been 
prevented  by  a  pofitive  decree  to  the  contrary;  but 
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at  the  txpenfe  of  eternally  concealing  the  glorious 
attributes  juft  mentioned,  and  the  plan  of  redeem* 
ing  grace,  which  in  its  contrivance,  execution,  and 
efieds,  will  be  the  fubjeft  of  everlafting  admiration. 
Our  bufinefs  ftiould  be  not  to  cavil  at  the  ways  of 
Jehovah,  as  if  they  were  not  equal,  but  to  humble 
ourfelves  under  his  mighty  hand ;  to  thirft  after  die 
water  of  die  river  of  life,  that  iflues  from  under  the 
throne  of  mercy.  This  would  core  our  fever ;  (eC 
our  hearts  at  eaie ;  enlighten  our  eyes,  and  flay  our 
enmity.    If  fin  ahoundst  grace  dcth  much  more  aiound. 

$  1 6.  It  may  be  again  objeded,  *'  If  Adam  was 
not  impelled  to  fin,  and  had  no  power  of  himfelf  to 
aft,  how  came  he  to  fin  at  all  ?"  Why  he  afted  at 
all  was  not  mero  cafuj  but  by  the  law  of  his  nature 
•as  an  agent,  it  being  a  good  and  wife  conftitution 
that  the  will  ihould  follow  the  diftates  of  the  under* 

flanding.*    This  impulje  to  aft  is  good,  becaufe  it 

• 

IS 

*  *•  The  ejiablijhtd  order  of  naturt  is,  That  the  will  fhould  always 
a£l  in  a  juil  and  regular  fubordination  to  the  di^tes  of  the  under- 
ftanding :  That  the  mind,  as  a  fure  guide,  ihould  go  before,  de- 
termining which  is  fit  to  be  done  and  purTued,  or  omitted  and 
avoided  i  and  by  that  means  direfl  and  lead  on  the  operations  of 
this  faculty,  which  ought  to  choofe  or  refufe  accordingly.  And 
the  underflanding  being  fuppofed  to  be  rightly  informed,  we 
always  aft  rationally  and  well,  when  things  go  on  in  this  courfe ; 
the  mind  duly  prefcribing,  and  the  will  fwcctly  yielding  to  ha 
prefcriptions,  each  power  keeping  its  proper  place  and  of&ce.  But 
whether  the  mind  be  duly  informed  or  no,  the  fame  law  of  nature 
mull  always  take  place.  Some  fort  of  concluiions  mup  be  made, 
whether  they  be  juft  or  unjuft  ones,  whether  plain  and  exprefs,  or 
only  tacit  and  by  confcquence,  before  the  will  formally  confents, 
and  gives'  orders  to  the  executive  powers  to  exert  themfelves. 
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is  an  impulfe  towards  the  chief  good ;  and  to  ^  is 
in  itfelf  indifferent-,  to  aA  welt  is  good,  and  the 
effeA  of  divine  favour ;  but  to  aft  iB  is  the  conie- 
quence  of  a  limited  view  of  objefts,  from  which  the 
choice  muft  be  made;  which  limitation  itfelfis 
efiential  to  every  created  nature,  as  is  the  evil  of 
imperfeft  exiftence. 

$  17.  Once  more :  ^<  If  the  fin  of  Adam  was  a 
wr^  aSififfy  and  faming  in  every  inftanoe  implies 
the  iame,  how  can  we  account  for  the  iinfiiineis  of 
cmiffions  ?**  Sinning  confifts  in  a  perfon's  engage* 
ment  to  fenoe  objeft  that  ftands  in  competition  with 
another;  to  felf,  to  fenfuai  pleafure,  indulgence,  in- 
dolence, or  the  like ;  whereby  the  line  of  reftitude 
is  tran%re(fi:d.  If  therefore  a  peribn  does  not  bve 
God,  for  inftance,  it  is  becaufe  he  loves  fome  other  ob* 
jeS  with  that  aifeftion  which  is  due  to  him.  So 
that,  ftriftly  fpeaking,  to  ftn^  even  in  thofe  inftan- 
ces  that  go  under  the  name  of  omijjtons^  is  to  a8 
v/rong.  However,  it  is  proper  enough  to  fay,  that 
net  to  love  God  is  highly  criminal  in  every  creature 
that  is  capable  of  loving  him,  becaufe  the  inference 
is  infallible  that  he  is  criminally  employed  while  not 
loving  him.  Man  was  made  to  love  God  above  all ; 
but  when  he  loves  created  good,  himfelf,  pleafure, 
cafe,  indulgence,  or  any  thing  elfe  more  than  Goo, 
there  lies  his  criminality.     To  pray  is  a  duty,  but 

the 

Othcrwife  the  will  of  man  were  not  a  noble  rational  appetite,  but 
a  blind  irrational  one.  For  therefore  wc  call  it  appttitus  ratiwalis^ 
becaufe  it  is  made  to  a£l>*  ^«^«  rationis:'  Ditton,  ut  fufra^ 
p.  89. 
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the  formal  nature  of  the  praycrlefe  pcrfon's  crime 
is,  that  he  is  attached  to,  or  engaged  in  fomething 
elTe  which  is  lefs  proper,  at  the  time,  all  circum- 
ftances  confidered. 

§  18.  From  the  premifcs  we  may  draw  the  fol- 
lowing Corollaries : 

1  CorolL  The  angels  who  never  fell,  and  the 
fpirits  of  juft  men  made  perfeft,  as  well  as  the  heirs 
of  falvation  in  this  world,  owe  their  ftanding  in 
purity  and  happinefi,  not  to  any  virtue  or  inherent 
power  of  their  own,  but  to  th&favereign  grace  of  Goo. 
For  the  fame  reafon  that  our  firft  parents  did  fall, 
thefe  would  fall  if  left  inftriS  equity  to  ri(k  the  con- 
fequence  of  probation. 

2  CorolL  The  excellency  and  fuitablene(s  ofpnoral 
means  are  no  fecurity  to  a  free  agent  in  a  date  of 
probation.  For,  furely,  Adam  had  a  full  and  clear 
exhibition  of  means,  the  moft  fuitable  and  excellent 
conceivable,  and  yet  he  fell.  How  extremely  futile 
is  the  following  objeftion  of  Dr.  Whitby  ? 
**  Either  thefe  means  are  fufficient  to  render  them 
**  truly  wilUng  to  believe  and  repent,  or  thpy  are 
^<  not ',  either  they  are  fufficient  to  remove  the  de» 
<^  fei£tivenefs  and  difability  of  will  they  have  con« 
*'  traded  by  the  fall  of  Adam  to  thefe  faving 
*^  adions,  or  they  are  not :  if  they  are  not,  how  are 
^^  thxj  means  fufficient  for  the  attainment  of  the  ial- 
^^  vation  which  belongs  only  to  the  believer  and  the 
*^  penitent,  or  the  efcaping  that  damnation  which 
^^  necefTarily  follows  upon  the  difability  and  defeft 

«  for 
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^  for  which  no  fufficicnt  remedy  is  by  grace  pro- 
•*  vided  ?•*  f  Not  only  in  this  paflage,  but  through 
all  his  book  does  the  Dodor  confound  moral  means 
with  efficient  caufe.  Means  are  objeftive  inftru. 
ments,  rational  inducements,  or  good  things  exhib* 
itcd  ;  to  fuppofe,  therefore,  thz,t  fufficiency  of  means 
muft  infer  fecurity  and  happincfs,  is  to  fuppofe, 
either  that  Adam  himfelf  had  not  a  fufficiency  of 
means,  or  that  neither  he  nor  his  pofterity  were  in  a 
ftate  of  probation.  But  as  Adam  had  fufficient 
means,  and  yet  fell,  much  more  his  pofterity,  in 
their  degenerate  ftate,  are  not  fecured  from  perdition 
by  mere  fufficiency  of  means. 

3  CorolL  As  the  defeftion  of  Adam,  or  the  origin 
of  moral  evil,  have  no  pofitive  efficient  caufe,  Re- 
probation^  according  to  Dr.  Whitbv's  definition  of 
it,  can  have  no  exiftence.  "  Abfolutc  reprobation  is 
•«  an  abfolute  infallible  decree.  That  v  g.  Judas  ftiall 
**  unavoidably  fail  of  obtaining  life  eternal ;  that  this 
•*  event  ftiall  be  fo  certain,  that  he  ftiall  never  fail 
•*  to  run  himfelf  wilfully  upon  his  damnation."  • 
This  is  a  definition  which  has  nothing  to  anfwer  it 
in  the  nature  of  things.  Whether  any  of  the  ortho- 
dox have  given  fuch  a  reprefentation  of  that  ftate  of 
things  which  is  oppofite  to  abfolute  eledion,  or  not, 
is  not  my  bufinefi  to  enquire.  But  if  the  dodlrine  of 
the  preceding  pages  be  true,  and  the  reafoning  con- 
dufive,  the  following  remark  is  erroneous :  **  What- 
«*  foever  argument  holds  good  againft  an  abfolute 
•«  decree  of  reprobation,  muft  certainly  deftroy  the 
««  oppofite  decreeof  abfolute  eledkion."  J  &'»  cannot 

poffibly 
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poffibly  be  the  objeft  of  pofitlve  appointment^  or 
abiblute  decree,  becaufe  it  has  no  efficient  caufe ;  it 
18  the  creature's  own  fault,  without  any  aid  or  con* 
currence  of  God  whatever :  fo  that  if  Judas,  or  any 
one  dkyjhall  never  fail  to  run  Mmfelf  xmlfidfy  ttpom  his 
damnation^  it  is  not  owing  to  any  aft  or  purpofe  of 
God  ;  it  arifes  from  the  nature  of  things  that  a  crea* 
ture,  if  left  to  itfelf  without  preventing  grace,  moft 
fall.  And  all  the  hardship  (if  any  mind  can  be 
found  profane  enough  to  call  it  a  hardfhip)  lies  in 
this,  that  there  are  feme  properties  of  the  Creator 
not  communicable  to  the  creature.  One  of  thefe  is 
independence^  whence  arifes  indefeifikiUty.  On  the 
contrary,  grace  requires  divine  operation,  and  con- 
^fequently  divine  purpofe  or  ^biblute  decree.  Thefe 
conclufions  are  fairly  connedled  with  this  axiom  z 
All  evil  is  from  ourf elves  ^  but  all  good  is  from  God. 

%  19.  Dr.  Whitbv  contends  that  the  decree  ofrepro^ 
hation  hath  no  foundation  in  the  holy  fcriptures,  and 
that  it  is  contrary  to  the  plain  declarations  of  fcripture. 
According  to  his  account  of  reprobation  this  is  very 
true }  and  therefore  all  he  fays  on  that  head  is  to  no 
purpofe.*  What  he  quotes  from  Bp.  Dave n  ant 
does  by  no  means  imply  what  he  infers  from  it.  The 
Biftiop  fays :  ^*  No  medium  can  be  affigned,  either 
*'  on  Goo's  part,  betwixt  the  decrees  of  predeft* 
^*  inating  fbme  men,  and  not  predeftinating  fome 
^^  others ;  or  on  men's  part,  betwixt  men  abfolutely 
^^  predeftinated  to  the  attainment  of  life  eternal,  and 
**  abfolutely  pretermitted,  and  left  infallibly  to  h\\ 
*^  of  the  obtainment  of  eternal  life  *,  which  we  call 

"  rcpro. 

•  Difc.  I,  chap.  1,2,  paffim. 
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«*  reprobation."  *  The  propriety  of  the  exprcf- 
fions  in  this  quotation  can  not  be  defended ;  for  a 
«♦  decree  of  Tiot  predeftinating,"  is  I  bclicre  what 
no  man  can  form  jaft  conceptions  of.  What  God 
has  decreed  he  certainly  effeAs,  and  what  he  efFefts 
he  certainly  decreed  •,  but  as  he  does  not  effcft  fin, 
lb  neither  has  he  decreed  it.  Sin  is  a  privation^  in 
wMch  Goo  has  no  hand ;  how  can  it  therefore  be 
decreed  t  And  the  propriety  of  faying,  that  any  are 
predeftinated  tofufier  punifhment,  is  the  fame  as  if 
I  fliould  fay;  that  man  has  voluntarily  wounded 
himfelf,  therefore  his  faffering  was  decreed.  As  the 
one  IS  a  necejfary  confequence  according  to  the  laws 
of  nature,  {o  the  other  is  a  necejffary  efFed  of  finning, 
whiie  the  operation  of  ftrift  equity  continues.  But 
though  I  do  not  defend  the  manner  of  expreflion, 
the  fentiment  itfelf,  that  men  left  to  themfehes  will 
infalbklf  fail  of  the  attainment  of  eternal  life^  is  both 
true  and  important.  The  denial  of  it  leads  to  the 
monftrous  abiurdity,  already  expofed  in  the  preced- 
ing pages,  of  a  creature  at  once  accountable  and  in« 
dependent.  The  Dodlor's  parade,  therefore,  about 
m^ftcg^  fometimes  rendered  reprobate  \  and  lama^ 
at^^  God  mzAtfor  himfelf  ^\  things ;  is  altogether 
befide  the  true  purpofe,  even  fuppoling  his  criti- 
cifins  were  admitted  to  be  jufl. 

It  is  again  urged :  *^  Every  exhortation  to  do  a 
**  thing  we  know  men  cannot  do,  muft  be  vain;^ 
**  and  he  who  by  it  feems  to  be  defirous  we  ihould 
<*  do  that  which  he  knows  we  cannot,  muft  delude 
^  US ;  and  it  he  knows  that  God  by  fome  antece- 

<«  dent 
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<*  dent  purpofe,  mWy  or  decree,  refolved  to  with- 
*^  hold  that  aid  hy  which  alone  we  can  be  m  a 
««  capacity  to  do  it,  it  muft  alio  be  an  exhortation 
^*  repugnant  to  the  will  of  God  ;  it  being  in  event, 
**  and  in  eflfeft  the  fame,  to  will  that  any  perfon 
**  (hottld  not  do  the  thing  which  he  requires,  ^and 
*^  to  will  he  fliould  not  have  the  means  by  which 
*'  alone  he  can  perform  it.  Now  it  is  blafphemy 
*^  to  fay  the  exhortations  of  the  Son  God  were 
*<  vain,  delufory,  and  contrary  to  his  Father's 
<*  will."  *  This  reaibning  is  adopted  in  many  parts 
of  the  work  before  me ;  and  is  founded  entirely  on 
fuppofitions  which  I  have  (hewn  to  be  totally  inoon- 
iiftent  with  truth.  It  (uppofes,  that  men's  obBgs^ 
tions  arife  from  their  efficient  power  of  doing  what 
is  commanded,  rather  than  from  the  moral  means 
afibrded  them.  If,  added  to  a  capacity  of  enjoy- 
ment,  and  the  liberty  of  choofing  what  appears  to 
us  preferable,  any  thing  more  be  required  for  a 
ground  of  obligation  than  moral  means  adapted  in 
their  own  nature  to  make  us  happy,  to^;f  would  be 
impoffibU.  Join  abiUty  to  means^  and  aftual  defeftion 
IS  effeAually  prevented.  But  to  fay,  that  Goo  is 
obliged  in  equity  to  prevent  fuch  defeftion,  is  the 
fame  as  to  fay,  that  he  has  no  right  to  make  ac- 
countable, defeftible,  dependent  beings;  no  right 
to  give  laws  which  may  be  broken,  to  govern  crea- 
tures which  may  rebel,  or  to  judge  creatures  who 
may  involve  themfelves  in  guilt ;  in  a  word,  that  to 
conftitute  a  moral  fyftem  is  impoilible.  Which  is 
a  confequence  at  once  juft,  from  our  Author's  prin- 
ciples of  reafoning,  and  yet  too  impious  for  an/ 
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Tfaetft  to  maintain  in  its  naked  form.  Befide,  our 
author  fuppofes  that  the  dodrine  of  the  orthodox 
denies  to  the  reprobates  a  fufficiencjr  of  means  for 
iecuring  happineis,  and  implies  a  decree  of  withhold- 
ing  neceflary  aid ;  both  which  are  plainly  erroneous. 
No  one  can  juftly  fay  that  he  has  not  fuiiable  means 
of  falvadon  while  he  has  exhibited  before  him  the 
precepts  and  promifes  of  the  facred  oracles  ^  nor  is 
it  maintained  that  any  are  condemned  but  for  the 
abuie  of  fuch  means  as  they  really  enjoy*  And  as 
to  a  decree  of  withholding  aids,  it  is  no  lefs  abfurd 
than  a  decree  not  to  decree  i  or,  a  decree  to  decree 
nothif^. 

But  ^^  God's  foreknowledge,  fayings,  and  pre- 
didions  have  no  fuch  influence  on  the  will  of  man,  as 
to  lay  on.  him  a  neceffity  to  do  what  he  foreknows, 
and  hath  foretold  he  will  do."  *  Granted ;  and  a 
formal  proof  of  a  proportion  fo  plain  was  needlefs. 
However^  if  God  a<5tually  does  foreknow  the  event 
of  things,  there  muft  be  fome  reafon  or  caufe  of  it, 
whether  we  know  that  caufe  or  not ;  and  to  call  this 
contuigettce  or  felf -determination  is  but  to  cover  our 
ignorance  with  barbarous  unmeaning  words*  If 
God  foreknows  the  refult  of  all  fofjible  fyftems, 
whether  natural  or  moral,  there  muft  be  an  infaU 
lible  ground  of  that  foreknowledge  -,  which  I  hum- 
bly conceive  may  be  fufficientty  accounted  for  by 
afcribbg  all  entity  and  goodnefs,  whether  aflual  or 
hypothetical,  natural  and  moral,  to  God  as  the 
caufe,  which  his  infinite  knowledge  muft  needs  per- 
fedUy  comprehend,  and  confcquently  every  thing, 
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in  every  pebble  degree,  which  may  be  called  enl 
cir  defeftive.  He  who  kncfws  precifely^  as  being 
the  proper  caufe  thereof,  every  degree  of  prteafurci 
beauty,  and  light;  mail  with  equal  precifion 
know  the  pain,  deformity,  and  darknefs  that  ftand 
oppofed  to  thefe.  If  the  ommfcient  God  foreknows 
all  the  good  which  he  may  caufe,  he  being  the  ohlf 
fource  of  all  good;  for  the  fame  reafbn  hefore«> 
knows  all  the  evil  which  may  take  place,  and  of 
which  Ke  cannot  be  the  caufe,  by  its  being  a  per- 
fc6t  contrail  to  the  caufcd  good.  If  we  can  fbrm 
fome  adequate  knowledge  of  the  degrees  of  priva- 
tion, by  knowing  previoufly  the  ftandard  and  de« 
grees  of  politive  good  *,  if  we  can  know  the  dtmea* 
fions  of  a  fhadow  by  knowing  the  dimenfions  and 
pofitions  of  a  body  that  intercepts  the  rays  of  light ; 
with  what  infinite  exaftnefs  does  God,  alUknowing 
ahd  all-wife,  forefee  moral  evil  in  all  poffible  dr- 
cumftances,  degrees,  and  confequences,  without  any 
decree  or  caufation  of  it  whatever. 

'§  10.  Thus  we  have  endeavoured  to  Ihew,  that 
a  perfeft  moral  agent  in  a  ftate  of  Original  probation 
has  no  inherent  power  to  preferve  himfelf  in  a 
courie  of  aAive  obedience ;  becaufe  of  the  creature^s 
abfolute  dependence  on  GO0  as  to  eflence,  being, 
and  Operation :  and  feeing  Adam  himfelf  had  not 
that  power^  which  Dr.  WhitbV  (hppofes  the  brtho- 
dox  deny  to  his  pofterity  merefy  on  account  of 
original  fin,  which  he  affecSs  to  regard  as  the  root 
of  thp  points  he  oppofes,  it  follows  that  one  main 
pillar  of  Armmanifm  is  bafelefs  and  rotten,  how- 
ever 
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ever  gaudily  ornamented  with  learned  fophiftry. 
And  among  other  inferences  juftly  deducible  from 
the  pr^ifeSy  this  is  one,  that  our  Author's  reafon« 
ing  againft  reprobaHan  in  his  twofirfi  chapters  is  lik4 
a  formal  attack  on  a  man  of  ftraw  of  his  own  fabri« 
cation  $  as  if  an  abfolute  decree  of  what  is  g(iod^ 
ioplied  an  abfolute  decree  of  what  is  bai. 
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SECT.    II. 

Whether  the  Calviniftic  explanations  of  the  Five 
Points  in  difpute  be  inconiiflent  with  bquity. 

§  I.  IniroduSiion.  §  2.  (I)  Abfolute  election.  ^ 
queftion Jiated.  §  3 — 9.  Dr.  Whitb^^s  prindpd 
objeSlions  anfwtred.  %  10—12.  (II)  ParHatk 
REDEMPTION.  The  queJiioH  fiattd.  §  13— 1(> 
^hat  Chrift  died  only  for  all  conditional^^  anfwtnL 
§  17 — 20.  Other  objeSions  anfivered,  §  21—25. 
(Ill)  Special  GtLACE.  §  26—29.  0^)  ?*^^ii^ 
determined  by  grace.  §  30 — 35.  (V)  Perfeverm 
of  faints.    §  36.  Recapitulation. 

§  I.  A  SECOND  pillar  of  Arndniamfm  is  this, 
y\  that  the  CalvinifHc  fide  of  the  difputed 
points  is  not  confiftent  with  equity.  While  examin- 
ing the  ftrength  of  this  pillar  I  (hall  follow  the  fame 
order  obferved  by  Dr.  Whitby  in  his  Difcourfc, 
beginning  with  the  divine  decrees.  And  under 
each  head  it  will  be  proper,  firft  of  all,  to  give  the 
true  ftate  of  the  queftion,  and  then  to  enquire  whe- 
ther it  ftands  on  equitable  grounds. 

§  2.  (I.)  Jibfolute  Ekmon.    «  This  with  rcfpcfi 
to  the  end^  is  an  abfolute  decree  and  purpofe  of 
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bringing  2^  certain  number  of  persons  to  eternal, 
life,  without  refpcift  to  their  forefeen  faith  or  per-^ 
feverance,"  as  the  ground  of  divine  choice.     ^^  As 
it  refpeds^the  meansy  it  is  an  eternal  decree  and 
parpofe  of  giving  to  thefe  men,  and  thefe  alone, 
that  efivftual  grace  which  fhall  infallibly,  and  in- 
fraftrably,  produce  in  them  faith,  iandification,  and 
perfeverance  to  the  end/*  *    To  this  definition  I 
am  not  inclined  to  objeft ;  but  againft  the  following 
note  upon  it  I  muft  put  a  caveat;    **  Htrt  note, 
fiiys  our  Author,  That  this  ekffion  or  predeftination 
confidereth  all  men  in  iht  fame  condition,  alike 
miforable  and  damnable,  alike  impotent,  and  want* 
ing  effedual  grace;  fo  that  as  in  two  apples  of 
equal  gbodnefs,  no  reaibn  can  be  given  why  I  fhould 
chooieone  rather  than  the  other,  (o  neither  can  an^ 
reafin  be  affigned  why  all  or  any  of  thefe  perfons  are 
thus  eleded  to  ialvation,  rather  than  all,  or  any 
that  are  not  eleded."  \    If  thefe  words  imply,  that 
diere  are  not  in  mankind  various  degrees  of  depravity 
and  wickednefs,  whereby  (bme  are  in  a  worfe  con- 
dition than  others  through  the  different  ftages  of 
life ;  if  they  fuggeft,  that  no  reafan  can  be  ajfigntd  by 
DiviHB  WISDOM  why  any  are  elected  to  falvation 
rather  than  others,  the  orthodox  doArine  is  mifre- 
prefcnted.    What  we  hold  is,  that  all  men  without 
exception^  but  not  to  tht/ame  degree^  are,  in  the  view 
of  equity,  condemnable,  impotent,  and  expofed  to 
mifery ;  ib  that  not  one  of  them  would  be  faved 
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vnfe  there  no  predcftlnatton  or  abibhite  eto&ioB  of 
ibme  particular  perfons  to  eternal  life.  And  we 
further  maintain,  that,  nocwichftanding  Aamsu  pcne- 
tration  is  incapable  of  afBgntng  reafims  why  ftme 
are  prcdeftinated  to  happineis  rather  than  other$»to 
G^i  there  muft  be  reafens  adequate  to  the  dtfixi- 
imnation.  No  one  can  ji^ly  urge  a  cUom^  vhy  i 
preference  fhoald  be  fhewn  to  him  rather  than  his 
neighbour,  in  refpeft  of  happineis  as  thjc  end,  or 
grace  as  the  mean;  much  le&  can  any  onepieaKl 
m^/,  or  worthineft  properly  his  dom,  as  the  forc- 
feen  rei&n  tA  his  eleAion :  however,  it  by  no  <meaos 
follows  that  God  fees  no  ground  of  prdertnce* 
Were  it  poffible  for  us  to  view  God^s  reaifens  of 
chooiing,  as  they  ftand  in  his  alUcomprehenfive 
mind,  there  is  no  doubt  but  they  would  produce  i 
conviftion  of  their  propriety  in  ^oportion  as  our 
minds  were  virtuoufly  diipofed,  or  affimikled  to 
God. 

%%.  ^<  In  oppofition  to  this  doArine  I  sffirt, 
fays  our  Author,  firfi^  That  the  dedion  mention- 
ed in  the  holy  icriptures  is  liot  that  of  p^cubr 
perfons,  but  only  of  churches  and  ntLtioBU  SaofiMjIi 
That  this  eleftion  doth  import  rather  their  being 
chofen  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  tneans  of  grace,  than 
to  a  certainty  of  being" faved  by  thofe  means*,  tbsi 
it  is  only  that  which  puts  them  in  a  capacity  of 
having  all  the  privileges  and  bleffings  which  Gov 
hath  promifed  to  his  church  and  people,  rather 
than  under  any  abfolute  aflurance  of  their  falvation, 
or  of  any  fuch  grace  as  (hall  infallibly,  and  without 
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any  poflibillty  of  fruftration,  procure  their  fal^a« 
tion.    Thirdfy^  That  the  eleftion  to  falvation  men- 
tioned  in  thp  holy  fcriptures  is  only  through  ftath 
jcuQed  with  hotinefSi  according  to  thofe  words  of  St. 
Paul,  God  hath  ele£led  you  (ThefTabnians)  to  /aha* 
Sion  £jf  aytour^uS^  iy  the  fanSffication  of  the  Spirit^  and 
the  belief  of  the  truth.    That  it  is  only  a  conditional 
eledion  upon  our  perfeverance  in  a  life  of  holinefs, 
«nd  is  to  be  made  fure  unto  us  by  good  works.'*  * 
Again:    *^  Confider   whether,  he  conceives  m^ 
truly  and  honourably  of  God,  who  thinks  he  choofes 
liis  favourites  without  reafoHy  and  rewards  them 
Without  any  qualifications  but  thofe  he  irrefiftibly 
works  in  them  ;  or  he  who  looks  upon  him  as  one 
who  dealeth  with  all  men,  not  according  to  his  but 
that  oum  works,  as  they  are  willing  and  obedient, 
as  they  render  themfelves  fit  objeBs  of  his  love,  and 
rewards  them  as  they  ufe  duly,  or  receive  his  grace 
in  vain^  as  they  improve  the  talents  he  hath  given 
them,  or  hide  them  in  a  napkin  ?"  f  Once  more : 
^  Could  he  hope  to  manifeft  the  Equity  of  his  ways 
by  iaying,  M finds  are  mne^  if  he  was  not  only  like 
the  oftrich  to  the  greatefl  part  of  them,  hardening 
himielf  againft  his  own  offspring,  made  after  his 
own  image,  as  if  they  were  not  his,  but  even  mak- 
ing the  aoji  of  them,  after  the  fall  of  Adam,  under 
that  previous  aft  of  preterition,  which  rendered 
their  damnation  unavoidable  ?  Is  he  fo  concerned 
to  juftify  the  Eqtdty  of  his  proceedings  by  declar. 
ing  that  the  fon  (hall  not  die  a  temporal  death  for 
the  iniquity  of  his  father,  but  the  foul  that  perfon- 
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ally  iinneth  he  (hall  die ;  when  this  more  obvious 
exception  lay  againft  the  Equily  of  his  proceedings 
with  the  fons  of  men,  thatmoft  of  the  fons  of  Adam 
lay  under  death  eternal  by  his  peremptory  decree  for 
the  fin  of  their  fore-fathers,  committed  long  before 
they  had  a  being,  and  fo  before  they  were  in  a 
capacity  of  any  perfonal  offence/'  * 

§  4 .  My  prefent  purpofe  does  not  require,  that  I 
fhculd  produce  tht  fcriptural  evidence  and  arguments 
by  which  I  conceive  the  dodtrine  of  predeftinatUn^ 
or  the  abfolute  eleAion  of  fome  particular  peHbns 
to  eternal  life,  is  taught  and  fupported  *,  this  the 
inquifitive  reader  may  find  in  Bodies  of  Divinity,  or 
common-place  Treatifes,  which  are  innumerable  ; 
and  (bme  in  a  more  praSlical  manner :  -f  what  I 
defign  is  to  vindicate  the  doArine  againft  Armimam 
exceptions,  and  particularly  thofe  which  refleft 
upon  it  as  inequitable.  It  may  be  remarked,  how* 
ever,  that  moft  of  the  texts  of  fcripture  produced 
by  Dr.  Whitby  to  prove  that  there  is  an  eleftion 
of  churches  and  nations^  are  taken  by  the  Calvinifts  in 
the  fame  latitude  *,  but  how  can  the  citing  of  a  num- 
ber of  paflagcs  out  of  the  Old  and  New  Tcftamcnt 
for  this  purpofe  prove  that  there  is  no  predeftina- 
tion  of  particular  perfons?  A  few  fpecimens  will 
fliew  the  abfurdity  of  his  plan.  **  Deut.  iv,  37, 
Betaufe  he  loved  tkf  fathers^  therefore  s^c\:^aio  ro 
oTT^Yju^  ccvfwyy  he  chofe  their  feed  after  thtm^    and 

brought 
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hrmighi  them  out  of  Egypt  ly  his  mighty  power ;  where 
it  is  evident  that  the  whole  feed  of  Abraham,  Ifaac, 
and  Jacob,  even  all  that  came  out  of  Egypt,  are  the 
e!ea."  ♦  Who  ever  denied  it  ?  «  i  Pet.  ii.  9.  re 
are  yeyog  exAfj^ov,  an  ele£l  generation^  a  royaipHefthoed^ 
an  holy  nation^  a  peculiar  people^  that  ye  night  fliew 
forth  the  praifes  of  Urn  that  hath  called  you  from  dark* 
nefs  into  his  marvellous  light ;  all  which  are  the  very 
titles  given  to  the  whole  jewifh  nation  in  the  Old 
Teftament.  Now  fince  St.  Peter  could  not  affirm 
of  all  thefe  chriftians,  without  a  revelation,  that 
they  were  eleift,  according  to  that  fenfe  of  the  word, 
^hich  makes  it  to  import,  men  abfolutely  defigned 
for  eternal  happinefs,  he  muft  affirm  this  of  them 
all,  becaufe  they  all  profefTed  chriftianity,  and  fo 
werevifible  members  of  the  church  of  .Chrift."-j- 
Suppofe  we  admit  all  that  is  here  contended  for,  by 
what  rule  of  reafoning  does  it  follow  that,  becaufe 
God  chofe  the  Jews  and  Chriftians  as  a  people^  there 
is  no  perfonal  eledion  ? 

§  5.  How  many  texts  of  fcripture  are  perverted, 
and  to  what  degree,  in  our  Author's  enumeration 
and  critical  explications  of  them,  makes  no  part  of 
my  plan;  this  has  been  done  already,  in  a  very 
ample  manner,  by  Dn  Gill,  in  his  Cauie  of  Goo 
and  Truth ;  let  us  therefore  attend  to  what  he  urges 
under  the  fecond  head  of  oppoiition,  as  before  quoted. 
The  eleffion  of  fcripture  imports  a  being  chofen  to  the  en* 
jeyment  of  the  u  bans  of  grace  rather  than  to  a  certainty 
pf  being  SAVED  by  thofe  means.     It  feems  then  if  we 
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boiedi^  ffMtf  ne  oin  faw  ourfelves.  The  qued 
tioB  is  Mt^  whether  or  oot  God  cfMfss  meotp 
njpf  tbe  mims  of  grace,  for  thiv  is  allowed 
by  «H;  but  whether  God  or  the  finder  htnafidf 
reodi^  llicie,  means  ifiwious  for  falvation  ?  If  it 
he  4Suid  yw  mll^  or  our  own  ^Aor^^  and  r^olatioo, 
thn^ke  crtature  has  power  to  quit  its  depeodcoce 
on  God  in  its  operations,  contrary  to  what  was  de* 
monftmled  in  the  laft  Seftion ;  or  if  it  be  owned 
that  diirine^mc^  gives  efficacy  to  the  n:ieans,  then 
^  point  is  virtually  given  up.  For  whatever  is 
done  by  grace  is  done  by  a  fovereign  aA,  and  coo- 
leqoeotly  implies  ablblute  eleftion;  except  w^e 
ikoald  6y,  contrary  to  all  reaibn,  thatGoD*s  afts  of 
grace  weie  not  foreknown. 

§  6.  The  iUrd  part  of  tbe  oppofition  is,  that  ihe 
deffum  rffcripiure  is  onfy  through  faiih  jmed  mih 
iaSaefs^  m  amdition  of  perfiverauce  and  good  works. 
It  is  readily  granted,  that  faith  and  holinefi,  perie* 
vcrance  and  good  works,  are  conneded  with  pre. 
dcftbatjoo,  as  the  way  appointed  for  adults  in  order 
to  obtain  the  promifed  ftlvation !  but  this  is  not 
the  point  cX  di&rence.  The  main  queftion  here 
ist  lAf  hat  is  tbe  primary  caufe  of  eledion  ?  or,  in 
other  words.  Is  the  performance  of  the  condition^ 
required  xht  primary  cauie  of  peribnal  eledion  ?  Wc 
iay  it  is  not;  becaufe  this  would  be  to  put  falvatioa 
on  a  condition  that  would  never  in  fad  be  perform* 
ed,  however  confonant  with  equity  fuch  a  requifi* 
tion  .might  be  found.  If  i\dam  when  upright 
Ailed  in  preferving  his  purity  and  happiqefs,  what 
raponal  profpect  is  there  that  his  fallen  pofterity  will 
emerge  from  guilt,  corruption,  and  evil  habits,  to 
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mnooence,  purity^  and  goodoefs,  Jby  the  uCb  pf  any 
moral  means  whatever  ?  Faith  in  its  principle  is  the 
g^fi  of  Godj  and  holinefs  is  b^un  hy  x>ur  being  ior9 
^fihe  Spiral  but  if  faith  and  holiuefsare  imme^ 
diately  from  GoD>  how  can  they  be  immediately 
firom  ourfelves,  or  the  primary  cauie  of  eleftion  ? 
God  workath  in  us  both  to  mil  and  to  i&  of  his 
own  good  pleafure ;  but  what  he  wills  and  does  in 
time  he  undoubtedly  pndetermined  tp  do,  and  there- 
fore the  fut^efts  of  fuch  gracious  volitions  and 
operations  (for  no  other  are  intended  by  the  apof- 
tk)  were  thereunto  predeftinated.     If  it  is  God 
only  who  begins  the  good  work  of  holinefs  and  all 
true  religion,  which  may  be  well  called  a  new  crea^ 
iioH ;  he  alone  muft  carry  on  that  work,  which  may 
with  equal  propriety  be  called  a  divine  prefervation. 

^  7.  We  are  again  told  in  effetft  that  God  choofeth 
hxsfavwrius  as  they  render  ihemfehes  Jit  obje3s  of  his 
lovij  and  not  according  to  qualifications  which  he  works 
irreftfiihly  in  than.  I  find  it  not  very  eafy  to  guard 
my  pen  from  affixing  ibme  bad  name  to  the  fenti- 
ment  here  exprefTed,  and  were  I  difpofed  to  feek 
for  an  epithet  exprcflive  of  its  iejert^  it  would  be 
difficult  to  procure  one.  We  cannot  be  chofen  it 
feems,  in  order  to  be  made  good  and  happy  by 
divine  grace,  but  muft  make  ourfelves  fo  in  order  to 
be  chofen.  Adam's  defcendants,  with  all  their  im- 
perfedions,  muft  do  that  which  it  is  demonftrable 
Adam  himfelf  could  not  do,  before  they  can  be 
cleAed  and  faved  !  What  a  comfortable,  hopeful 
dodtrine  !  For  a  (inner  to  render  himfelf  a  fit  objecffc 
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of  God's  love,  taken  in  the  fenle  here  intendedt 
excites  an  idea  fo  monftrous,  that  I  am  perfuaded  no 
truly  virtuous  mind  can  think  on  it  ferioufly,  and 
without  violent  prejudice,  but  with  horror,  deteft* 
ation  and  grief.     Duties  are  undoubtedly  required 
by  the  moral  Governor  proportionable  to  the  means 
he  affords  i  but  yet  we  are  faved  by  grace j  not  of 
works  left  any  man  fhould  boaft  -,  no,  not  by  any 
works  of  righteoufnefs  which  we  have  done,  but  by  the 
wafhing  of  regeneration  and  renewing  of  the  Hofy 
Ghojt.    There  is  no  falvaUon  without  regeneration ; 
and  to  fay  that  we  regenerate  ourfelvesj  is  equally 
unfcriptural  and  abfurd.   Suppofing,  for  argument^ 
fake,  that  this  initial  fanftification  is  the  condition, 
al  ground  of  juftification,  and  coniequently  of  elec- 
'  tion ;  even  then,  the  condition  would  be  fuch  that 
no  one  would  ever  be  eleded  while  the  world 
ftands.    But  if,  as  we  hold  with  the  apoftle,  God 
jufiifieth  the  ungodly^  and  in  virtue  of  tW  (bvereign 
a<5l,  which  regards  the  furety  and  the  (inner  one  in 
law,  flays  the  enmity,  opens  the  eyes  of  the  under* 
(landing,  and  (hines  into  the  mind  to  give  the 
knowledge  of  his  glory,  creates  a  clean  heart  and 
renews  a  right  fpirit ;  then  our  conclufion  acquires 
double  ftrength,  —  Bijhonourable  to  God  to  reward  his 
favourites  without  any  qualifications  but  thofe  he  irrefift^ 
ibfy  works  in  them.   Rather,  how  honourable  in  God^ 
how  deferving  of  eternal  praife,  that,  when  all  men 
had  gone  out  of  the  way  of  peace  and  fafety,  when 
all  defer ved  to  be  left  in  darknefs,  diftance,  a?id 
tndlsfs  woe,  he  flops  the  progrefs  of  the  plague  of 
Ih),  refcues  the  (inner  from  danger,  and  by  fove- 
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reign  grace,  which  knows  no  eventual  refifttnce^ 
begets  him  to  a  hVely  hope !  Does  it  refleft  honour 
on  the  divine  charafter  to  fuppoie  that  nond  of  the 
human  race  ought  to  be  choien  and  rewarded  bud 
inch  as  qualify  themfelves  by  the  ufe  of  moral  means  ? 
The  language  of  fome  people  leads  us  td  think 
that  it  is  as  eafy  to  fecure  the  divine  favour  and 
obtain  heaven  by  our  own  efforts,  as  it  is  for  a  man 
of  competent  fortune  to  carry  a  fowling-piece  in  a 
legal  manner.     Would  it  have  been  honourable  in 
God  (though  not  unjuft)  to  exclude  from  hope  all 
but  thoie  who  nuike  themfehes  fii^  or  who  qu^fy 
themfelves  for  God's  favour  and  choice ;  while  it  is 
demonflrable that  no oneever did,  in  the  fenfe here 
jmph'ed,  or  ever  wilK perform  fuch  a  condition? 
This  pillar  is  fo   rotten  that  were  it  not  artfully . 
propped  by  the  enemies  of  grace,  it  would  (bon  faU 
of  itfelf.     That  part  of  the  objection  which  refers 
to  the  propriety  of  rewarding  all  according  to  the 
manner  in  which  means  are  improved  in  a  ftate  of 
probation,  the  reader  will  find  anfwered  in  a  former 
part  of  this  volume.* 

§  8.  The  objeftion  which  follows  deferves  par* 
ticular  attention.  **  Could  he  manifefi  the  equity 
of  his  ways  by  faying,  /iU  fouls  are  mine,  if  making 
moft  of  them  under  a  previous  ad):  of  preferilien^ 
before  they  were  in  a  capacity  of  any  perfonai 
offence  ?**  It  is  granted  by  all  that  God  is  e^tabkj 
efTentially  difpofed  to  render  unto  all  the  utmofl  of 
their  juft  daim ;  and  it  is  alfo  granted  that  aUfouJs 
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mt  hisy  his  property,  bis  dependent  creatures. 
Now,  if  the  hypothetical  nature  of  things,  and  the 
cflential  nature  of  creatural  dependence,  imply  the 
neceffity  cS  grace  to  fecure  happinefs  and  reditude, 
even  to  a  perfeft  creature  as  before  proved  \  *{-  hovi 
can  it  be  inequitaiU  to  pafs  by  guilty  creatures  ?  If 
men  are,  in  faft,  /nful^  it  ftands  perfeftljr  confiftent 
with  equify  to  pafs  tknn  by^  or  not  fecuring  their  ial* 
vation  by  efficacious  grace ;  and  if  this  be  the  ftate 
of  all  the  children  of  Adam,  of  what  uft  is  it  to 
cavil  about  the  nummr  in  which  they  are  brought  to 
that  condition.  To  deny  the  faft,  becaufe  our  weak 
light  does  not  perceive  the  equity  of  the  meafiire,  is 
not  unlike  denying  the  esdftence  of  a  material  W(Mrld 
becaufe  we  have  no  dear  perception  of  the  mamur 
in  which  the  Almighty  created  it.  If  the  infinitely 
wife  God  ads  for  a  final  end,  he  muft  d^gn  what 
he  adually  effeSs ;  he  efiFeds  the  falvation  of  fomep 
by  the  agency  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  helping  their  in* 
firmities,  and  enatSng  them  to  improve  the  means 
of  falvation,  confequently  he  muft  have  d^gned  this 
effeft.  Whatever  in  the  event  appears  to  be  the 
work  of  God,  muft  alfo  appear  to  have  been  pur-' 
pofed  by  him ;  therefore  all  who  are  eveniuaUf  faved 
were  defigned  or  predeJHnatid  for  that  event.  But  if 
God  was  obliged  in  equity  to  do  this  to  fome,  the 
fame  obligation  muft  extend  to  all  others^  (for  all 
the  difference  between  them,  on  the  fuppoiition,  is 
made  by  graee^  otherwife  fione  would  be  faved ;)  the 
confequehce  of  which  is,  that  God  ia  bound  in 
equity  to  iave  thofe  whom  he  adually  fufifers  to 
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perilfh.  That  is  to  fay^  he  ts  faotisd  ik  ttpntf  to 
do  what  ke  does  not  \  Such  is  the  aUUrdiCf  of  tho 
prmcipfo  I  am  oppofing-^  If  h  be  (aid^  Thcf  wkb 
periih  have  fufficieni  means  to  be  (k? ed,  but  tbcf 
absfe  tiiem  9  we  fay  k  too^  and  contend  that  AAm 
is  the  true  a^d  only  reafon  of  thdir  padidQAw 
When  our  Author  accufes  the  DecreSoEJb^  as  he 
contemptnottily  calls  his  opponents^  he  fiodb  it 
ceflary  to  reprefent  them  as  denying  fuffidOi 
to  thofe  who  periih,  becaufe  in  fa<%  they  tm  to . 
damnation.  Thefe  are  his  words :  **  If  thef  haire 
Ji^daU  tluans  to  convert  their  wicked  WtUs  from 
the  love  of  fin  to  a  prevailing  love  to  God,  tiie 
prsvity  of  thofe  wills  can  never  be  the  caude  wiry 
they  are  left  infallibly  to  fail  of  life  eternal^  or  why 
fhtf  never  fail  of  running  on  wilfully  to  dieir  owm 
damnations  feeing  they  have  means  fuiEcieiit  to 
re^fy  the  pravity  of  their  wills/'*  It  ieems» 
then,  mtmiJ  are  not  fufficieni  except  the  efleft  be 
produced  \  the  gofpel  is  iiot  a  fufficient  mean  of 
ialvation  to  any  who  are  not  adually  faved  by  it ; 
tiiat  is,  in  a  word,  means  are  no  mean^  estept  they 
n&  ntichankalfyj  which  is  to  alTert  that  leiflrv^  sMmr 
have  no  exiftence !  It  is  eafy  to  retorti  ifyiair  ftSl 
of  falvation^  which  is  no  part  of  the  difpute,  what 
is  the  rtaicMi  of  that  failure  ?  If  the  means  are  fuf* 
ficient)  how  is  it  poffible  for  anjf  to  be  loft  ?  Bat  it  is 
an  acknowledged  faS  that  ibme  go  to  pciditioiip 
and  it  is  equally  a  faS  that  they  do  not  come  to 
this  end  for  want  of  fufficient  means  of  avoiding  it, 
(elie  how  fliall  God  judge  the  world?)  hcnoewe 
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muft  infer  that  their  perdition  \s  equitable.  But  if  ib, 
no  doubt  can  remain  that  the  falvation  of  others 
which  God  effeSs^  and  therefore  muft  have  preieUr* 
minedy  is  perfeftly  equitable,  except  we  fay,  that  the 
exercife  of  grace  is  inconfiftent  with  equity*,  an 
abfurdity  at  which  no  one  can  heiitate. 

§  9*  To  bring  into  one  view  the  evidence  of  this 
truth,  that  God's  decree  of  predeftination  is  not 
inconfiftent  with  divine  equity,  let  the  following 
particulars  be  obferved : 

1.  If  the  creature,  as  a  creature^  is  abiblutely 
dependent  upon  God  for  its  efTence,  extftence,  pro* 
perties,  good  qualities,  and  operations;  if  the  crea- 
ture, as  accountabky  has  no  further  claim  in  equity 
than  a  capacity  of  enjoying  the  chief  good,  fuitable 
means  for  fecuring  that  enjoyment,  with  freed^n  to 
fin  or  not  to  fin*,  if  moreover  the  creature  has 
deviated  from  re Aitude  by  any  means  whatever ; 
it  plainly  follows  that  fuch  a  finner  is  not  wrongd 
by  God's  pretention  \  or  when  left  in  that  ftate  into 
which  he  has  brought  him&lf*  But, 

2.  If  it  is  not  inconfiftent  with  equity  to  leave 
the  finner,  whofe  mifery  and  fin  are  ofUmfelf^  to  the 
naturally  infeparable  confequences  of  his  d€ieAion| 
if  in  that  cafe  nothing  which  is  due  to  him  is  witfi* 
held  fi-om  him ;  it  muft  appear  with  fuperior  tvv^ 
dence  that  no  one  is  wronged  by  being  chofen  to 
honour.  There  are  but  three  cafes  that  can  be  put 
in  reference  to  this  matter.  Granting  what  the 
fcripture  and  experience  abundantly  teftify,  that  all 
mankind  are  in  fall  in  a  finfui  ftate,  (how  they  came 
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iftto  that  ftate  rdfers  to  another  queftion  0  granting 

moreover,  what  has  been  already  in  part  and  will 

be  further  proved,  that  no  finner  will  ever  emerge 

from  fin  to  purity,  or  can  rife  from  guilt  to  inno* 

cence,  without  (bvereign  aid;  either  all  mankind 

muft  condnue  in  fin  and  mifery,  or  all  muft  be 

iaved  by  fovereign  grace,  or  elfe  only  a  pari  be  fared« 

The  j£ry?  of  thefe  three  fuppofitions  would  indeed 

be  confident  with  exafteft  equity,  if  it  be  ib  to  make 

a  being  free  and  to  give  him  a  law  with  penal  fane- 

tions  I  but  it  would  exclude  the  exercife  of  mercy. 

The  fecond  fuppofition  would  not,  it  is  true,  be  in* 

oonfiftent  with  equity,  for  if  God  exercifed  mercy 

towards  every  finner  without  exception  we  could  not 

lay  that  this  attribute  would  be  injured ;  but  then  it 

does  not  appear  in  faft,  even  to  thoie  I  am  oppof- 

ing,  to  be  the  divine  plan ;  for  I  have  not  now  to  do 

profefiedly  with  fuch  as  plead  for  univerfal  reftora* 

tion.  The  third  fuppofition,  therefore,  is  that  which 

we  acknowledge  to  be  the  real  ftate  of  things.  Some 

perifli,  and  fome  are  faved.    But  is  it  poffible  to 

conceive  that  any  one  is  wronged^  or  inequitably 

dealt  with,  by  being  ehofen  to  honour  and  happinefs  ? 

Is  the  clay,  which  had  no  demand  on  the  potter, 

any  way  wronged  when  appointed  to  form  a  beauti- 

fill  veflel  ?  If  its  neighbour*clay  is  not  injured  by 

not  being  more  honourably  ufed,  much  leis  is  itfelf 

injured. 

3*  Whatever  all-wife  reafens  God  may  have  in 
cboofing  fdme  and  not  others,  whereby  the  end  he 
propoles  may  be  beft  aniwered,  it  is  plain  from  the 
premifes  that  there  lies  no  ground  of  complaint 
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s^inft  tha  prcKcdiife,  Pr^ieriim  is  a  mere  mg^ 
tiye  ide^f  which  implies  neither  an  actual  privation^ 
nor  8  pofitive  decree;  aar  is  refrobatm^  in  the 
acknonwleclged  and  icripmral  acceptatiofi  of  it,  anf 
a^fikie  decr^e»  being  properly  nothing  more  thaa 
the  hypQthftical  pvxrpofe  of  Gqq  to  leave  the  iinncr 
under  the  infiuence  and  expofed  to  the  natural  cen^ 
f^uences  of  his  own  dsifwit*  Ita  true  langu^eis. 
If  fuch  a  iinoev  defines  to  fufier»  he  ftuHl  foffix 
But  absolute  eleAion  is  from  f^tace^  and  ^o^ks  to 
this  eife(5k;  Though  the  (inner  in  ftrift  jufticeir- 
ferves  tp  fufFer^  yet  vi^ey  in  this  inftanM  wiHfa 
order  it  that  hi^Jh^  not  fuffer.  I(eprQbation»  tlKii» 
fprings  from  dcmerifj  but  elei^on  from  grmt, 
Now  if  equity  cannqt  iave,  as  of  itfelf  it  certainijr 
Cannot^  is  there  any  reafi>n  why  iovf  reignjty  ikoold 
be  b^und  ?  How  juftly  may  Goo  iky  to  fuch  an 
objedor  tp  abfolute  eledtioQ,  Becwfe  mine  eye 
is  good,  is.  thine  evil  ?  ^efides, 

4.  The  defection  of  all  was  forefeen  as  poffibk, 
and  hypothetically  certain,  irrefped^ivo  pf  any  de- 
cree, and  therefore  not  inequitable.  Of  all  p^ffible 
plans,  both  phyfical  and  morale  wifdom  chafe  the 
beft ;  that  which  h«d  the  great^ft  advantages  wA 
feweft  inconveniences.  tQ  anfwev  the  end  TpxQjfM 
by  infinite  intelligence  and  confiunniste  w^n- 
The  fonrce  of  all  poffiblesia  the  divine  aU-?fuifi«ienfy, 
the  arrangement  of  all  poffibles  into  hypothMAi 
fyftem^  rdsftes  to  the  c^viqe  iifito}^,,  bqt  (be 
deiree  refers,  not  to  the  fource  oc  the  arrang^nw^ 
of  its  o1]jeds,  byt  tp  the  ifbfiluu^  c^tamff  of  yii9f^ 

was  already  hypothetic^Uy  certain*    And  a^  k^. 
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impoffible  to  conceive  of  Goo  decreeing  m^al  evit^ 
or  undeferved  fyffering^  it  inevitably  follows  that  no 
decree  can  be  inconfiftent  with  equity,  and  therefore 
abfolute  eledion  is  perfedly  confiftent  with  it; 
which  was  to  be  proved. 

$  !©•  (If,)  Particular  Redemption.  The  difpute 
upon  this  queftion  is  confiderably  narrowed  if  we 
take  into  the  account  what  has  been  already  ad- 
vanced, on  the  reSoral  intention  of  the  fupreme 
Governor,  and  the  obligations  of  men  to  receive  the 
gefpcL*  In  dating  the  queftion  Dr.  Whitby  ob- 
fcrves :  "  I  rejed  that  objedlion  as  abfurd,  which 
faith)  Chrift  died  fufficientfy  for  all ;  tut  intention-^ 
a/fy  onfyfor  the  ekSl.**  -f-  But  the  reader  muft  re- 
member that  this  is  not  my  diftinftion ;  for  I  have 
allowed  that  God  intended  the  death  of  Chrift  to 
extend  reSoralfy  to  all ;  but  what  I  now  contend 
for  is  that  it  extends  decreiivefy  to  fome  more  than  to 
others,  and  that  this  difcrimination  is  perfcftly 
confiftent  with  equity.  In  oppofition  to  this  our 
Jtnthor  ftates  his  notion  of  the  univerfality  of  re- 
demption as  follows :  "  When  I  fay  Chrift  died 
**  for  all,  I  mean  that  he  died  ejualfy  for  alL 
"  This  will  be  evident  if  we  confider,  that  he 
**  ofiered  the  fame  facrifice  •,  fufFered  one  and  the 
**  feme  death  i  (hcd  the  fame  Wood  for  all  for 
•*  whom  he  died.  --^  Moreover,  it  is  certaiit  that 
**  the  foffcrin^  of  Chriflr  and  his  blood  ftied,- 
•'  cannot  be  dSftributed  mto  parts,  fa  that  one 
**  fhould  have  one  Aare  of  it>  another  a  fecond^ 

Pa  "  and 
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*<  and  another  a  third.— When  we  fay  Chriftdied 
**  for  all,  we  do  not  mean  that  he  died  for  all,  or 
any  abfoktefy^  or  without  any  conditions  to  be 
performed  on  their  part  to  intereft  them  in  the 
*^  bleflings  of  his  paffion  *,  but  only  that  he  died 
for  all  conditionaUy^  or  fo  as  that  tKey  (hould  be 
made  partakers  of  the  bleflings  of  his  falutary 
paflion  upon  condition  of  their  faith,  repentance, 
^^  and  fincere  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  New 
^^  CovenanL  — <*  He  died  not  with  intention  to  con- 
^*  fer  the  bleflings  of  his  falutary  paflion  on  any  bat 
^'  true  believers,  true  penitents,  and  fuch  as  would 
•*  obey  the  laws  of  his  new  covenant.**  * 

§  II.  It  is  faid;  ^^  Chrift  died  UQiJAhLY  for  aUj 
<<  becauie  he  offered  the  fame  iacrifice,  fuffered  the 
<^  fame  death,  fhed  the  fame  blood  for  all  for  whom 
*^  he  died^  and  his  blood  cannot  be  diftinguifhed 
^*  into  parts."  I  readily  grant,  that  the  reSord 
intention  extended  equally  to  all,  for  the  reafbns 
here  mentioned,  among  others;  but  how  can  it 
thence  follow  that  there  is  no  decretive  purpofe  to 
favour  fome  rather  than  others,  with  refpeft  to  its 
application  ?  Can  it  be  w^ujl  to  favour  fome^  while 
no  one  can  claim  that  favour?  But  it  is  urged 
that  Chrift  died  for  all  conditionally^  /•  #.  if  they 
believe,  repent,  and  obey ;  but  for  none  abfolutefyJ' 
To  avoid  the  rafhnefs  of  oppofidon,  and  to  rfr- 
move  as  much  as  poflible,  a  mifuqderfbmding  of  the 
fiate  of  the  queftion  in  reference  to  the  orthodox, 
let  the  following  jdiftinAions  be  candidly  noticed : 

"  My 

*  lUd.  p.  104,  105. 
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"  My  fcopc  here  Is  to  (hew.  That  the  body  or 
church  of  Chrift  are  ejpedalfy  concerned  and  in- 
terefted  in  redemption.  And  in  order  thereto,  I 
would  confider  two  other  of  the  divine  works,  both 
which  refpeft  the  world  umverfaUy^  as  redemption 
doth,  and  yet  have  zfpeciality  in  them,  as  redemp- 
tion  aUb  hath,  viz.  cremion  zxid  providence. 

•«  Krft,  Creation  :  One  God  was  the  Maker  of 
all  i  but  all  were  not  made  for  tht  fame  ufe  and  end: 
He  had  a  fecuSar  fcope  in  the  making  of  fom^ 
which  was  not  common  to  the  whole  i  yea,   the 
vfhole  was  made  for  the  (kke  of  theitfome.     As  in  a 
great  houie  are  many  veflels,  all  of  one  mafter's 
providing,  and  all  for  his  own  fervice,  fome  to 
[more]  honour,  and  Ibme  to  [lefs  honour,  or  com- 
parative] dishonour :  fo  in  the  world,  fome  God 
raifid  up  to  be  monuments  of  his  power  and  juf- 
tice  ^  [or  equitable  feverity«] 

*'  Secondly,  Providence :  This  alfo  extends  to  all, 
and  to  each  individual.  He  hath  power  over  all,  and 
governs  them  in  their  moft  rebellious  deligns  and 
aftu)ns.  But  as  touching  his  church,  the  people  of 
Ms  ioSnefSyf  he  holds  a  peculiar  kind  of  govern- 
ment over  them,  and  fteers  their  concerns:  and 
this  fo  far  exceeds  the  other,  that,  in  comparifon, 
*tis  iaid,  He  never  bore  rule  over  them ;  J  and,  which 
is  ftiU  to  be  remarked,  the  others*  concerns  are 
made  fubfervient  to  theirs ;  he  is  head  over  all  to  the 
church.  $ 
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*•  In  like  manner  Redemption  may  be  faud  to  be 
general^  and  yet  to  have  a  Speciality  in  it.  It  is 
general,  [both]  in  refpcfl:  of  pcrfons,  [and]  in  re- 
fped:  of  things.  Both  which  are  true  apart,  thoagh 
not  conjundly :  it  purchafeth  fome  .good  things  ibr 
aU ;  and  all  good  things  for  fome. 

!•  **  As  it  refpefts  ferfonsy  it  obtains  a  general 
reprieve,  extenfive  ,to  all  the  fons  of  Adam.  The 
fin  of  the  world  was  fo  far  expiated,  that  vengf* 
ance  was  not  prefenthf  executed ;  which  muft  have 
been,  had  not  the  Son  of  God  interpofed  himfelf. 
l;Iis  being  flain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world, 
was  the  foundation  of  the  world's  (landing,  and  of 
all  the  good  things  which  the  world  in  general  are 
partakers  of.  All  that  order  and  ufefulnefs  which 
yet  furvive  among  the  creatures,  with  all  the  re* 
mains  of  our  primitive  ftate,  were  preferved,  or 
rather  reftorcd,  by  redemption.  Chrift  is  that 
light  which  lighteth  every  one  that  cometh  into  the 
world :  u  e.  The  light  and  bleflings  which  any  ttm 
hath,  he  has  them  from  Chrift  as  a  Redeemer  \  i} 
him  all  things  conjijlj^ 

«  But  let  us  not  omit,  that  all  this  hid  zjj^tdd 

re^ed  to  the  church  eleS :  for  them  it  was  that  the 

World  was  made ;  they  are  the  fubftance  of  it  >  t 

and  but  for  them  it  had  been  dilTolved  or  turned 

into  a  lake  of  fire.     What  the  prophet  fpeaks  of 

Ifracl,  was  true  of  the  univerfe^  Except  the  Lord  of 

Aojls  had  left  us  a  remnant ^  we  had  been  as  Sodom^X'^ 

As  thofe  days  of  tribulation  were  fhortened  for  the 

cledl*  fake  ^not  yet  in  being) ;  (b,  for  them  it  was, 

that 

*  Col.  i.  17.  f  Ifa.  vi.  13.  t  16-  *•  9- 
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tliat  When  fin  came  in,  deftru(^on  was  warded  off. 
•—  It  had  been  a  Ught  thing '  for  Chrift,  and  not 
worthy  his  fufFerings,  to  raife  up  the  ruins  made  by 
Adam  to  fach  a  degree  of  reftorement,  as  would 
only  hare  fet  him  in  his  former  ftate,  and  that  upon 
terms  more  unlikely  to  fucceed.  This  had  been  to 
give  a  greater  value  for  things  of  leffer  moment ;  for 
it  needs  mnft  be  a  happier  ftate,  to  be  made  up* 
right,  without  bias  to  evil,  than  to  be  moved  by  all 
manner  of  motives,  while  fettered  by  unbehef,  and 
«  natural  bent  to  revolt  further.  For  notwith- 
Handing  all  thofe  motives  or  means,  not  the  ma^ 
jcritf  only,  but  the  imverfaUty  of  mankind  might 
have  periihed  and  gone  to  hell ;  which  would  in  no 
iwfe  have  aniwered  God's  end  in  making  the  world, 
much  le&  in  redeeming  it.  'Twas  therefore  neceflary 
redemption  fliould  have  a  farther  reach  than  to 
bring  men  into  a  merefalvabk  ftate }  and  that  could 
fK>t  be  lefs  than  a  ftate  of  certain  falvation.  And, 
in  order  to  this, 

1.  "  Redemption  was  general  as  to  things^  even 
aU  that  pertaineth  to  life  and  godiinefs ;  eternal  life, 
and  whatever  conduceth  thereto.  —  This  is  that 
redemptbn  we  are  treating  of;  and  this  is  the  fenfe 
of  the  prefcnt  pofition,  viz.  That  Redemption  thus 
qnaSfied  is  peculiar  to  the  church  ;  and  that  ekSlion 
is  the  pattern  by  which  [this  peculiarity  of]  redemp* 
Hon  is  to  be  mcafurcd  :  The  Son  can  do  nothing  but 
what  hcfeeth  the  Father  do,  John  v;  19  * 

§  12.  Having  made  thcfe  lenient  conciliatory 
remarks,  from  a  writer  who  is  clafled  among  the 
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moft  rigid  Calvinifts»  I  (hall  endeavour^  after  ftadng 
my  own  views  with  all  the  precifion  in  my  power, 
to  combat  the  principal  differing  positions  in  Dr. 
Whitby's  Difcourfe  on  this  point,  and  finally  to 
fhew,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  orthodox  account 
of  the  dodrine  inconfiftent  with  any  principle  of 
equity.    Subfervient  to  this  defign  let  it  be  noticed, 

1.  That,  Adam  having  loft  his  reftitude  and  in* 
nocence,  without  a  Redeemer  neither  he  nor  any  of 
his  pofterity  could  be  faved^  becaufe  the  claims  of 
equity  could  not  be  furrenderedywithout  the  execution 
of  a  penal  (andtion  proportionable  to  the  violations 
of  law  and  rectitude.  Had  fovereignty  fufpended 
the  fentence,  pardoned  the  crime,  and  reftored  to 
favour,  without  a  Mediator  in  whom,  afting  and 
fuffering,  the  honours  of  law  and  juftice  might  be 
retrieved  -,  wherein  would  have  appeared  either  the 
wifdom  or  the  authority  of  legiflation,  when  viewed 
by  other  probationers  ?  To  fin  with  impunity,  or 
to  pardon  without  mamfefting  difpleafure  at  fin. 

'  how  contrary  to  all  ideas  of  wifdom,  legiflation,  tad 
^ven  benevolence  I  A  fuppofed  benevolence  which 
flows  to  finftil  men  through  any  other  channel  dian 
the  blood  of  the  crofs,  is  an  idea  that  has  no  exifting 
archetype;  and  indicates  in  its  votaries  an  in- 
pious  attempt  to  fet  up  the  haughty  precarious  wiT* 
dom  of  the  world  in  oppofition  to  that  of  God* 

2.  Chrift  being  made  a  propitiation  for  fin,  the 
honours  of  government  are  fecqre,  whether  a  few 
finners  only  were  faved  or  hundreds  of  thoufands. 
Nothing  lefs  was  fufficient  for  one,  nothing  more 
was  necefikry   for  millions*     The  great  atoning 
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fiKrifice  knows  no  limits  to  its  efficacy  but  tfaoie 
affigned  it  by  the  decretive  rale  of  application.  If 
^Ued  to  alU  it  would  be  efficadtms  to  all.  A  new 
and  living  way  is  confecrated,  nor  is  there  any  bar 
of  hindrance  laid  acrofs  it.  Spiritual  and  eternal 
bleffings  are  exhibited,  recommended,  enforced  1 
ib  that  the  only  obftruftion  which  remains  is  in 
mxrfihts.  —  Yet, 

3.  Such  is  our  apoftate  condition,  that  a  fpiritual 
renovation  alone,  efFefted  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  en- 
fures  an  appropriation  of  faving  benefits.  <«  Paul 
may  plant  and  ApoUos  water,  but  God  glveth  the 
increafe."  The  bare  difcovery  of  truth,  whatever 
be  the  means,  will  not  fpcure  the  converiion  of  one 
ibol.  When,  therefore,  the  truth  is  received  in  the 
love  thereof,  1/  is  God  that  worketh  in  us  both  to  will 
md  to  do  of  his  own  good  fkafure.  The  divine  oper- 
ation  is  the  infallible  index  of  the  decree.  What 
is  effeded,  was  intended  to  be  effeded.  Thofe 
who  are  aftually  redeemed  from  fin  and  hell,  were 
appointed  fo  to  be  *,  except  we  fay,  either,  that  man 
is  his  own  iaviour,  or  that  fome  are  (aved  who 
were  not  intended,  which  none  will  afiert.  •—  The 
way  is  now  clear  for  examining  the  principal  pofitiom 

513."  Chrift  died  for  aU  conditionally^  i.  e.  if 
they  believe,  repent,  and  obey  ;  but  for  none  abfo* 
iutefy,^*  This  tenet  fuppofes,  that  the  ability  to 
believe,  repent,  and  obey,  originates  in  ourielves, 
though  involved  in  calamities  of  which  our  inability^ 
niorally  confidered,  is  among  the  chief.  It  fup- 
pofes that  it  is  not  God  who  worketh  in  us  to  will 

and 
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Mb4  to  do  df  his  own  good  pleafure ;  that  it  is  not 
^en  Its  on  the  behalf  of  Chrift  to  believe  on  him ; 
that  it  is  not  an  exalted  Sai^iour  who  gives  rtpentana 
as  ?0ell  as  itmtffion  -,  that  obedience  is  not  tht  fruit  of 
the  fpititj  and  the  confequence  of  redemption.    It  h 
bf  no  avail  to  fay,  that  God  affords  to  us  the  means^ 
but  that  we  are  to  give  them  efficiency  ourfclvc^ ; 
for  this  is  to  renounce  that  abfolute  dependence  of 
the  creature  upon  the  Creator  which  is  demonftrabiy 
eflential  to  it.^  Means  without  a  difpojition  can  effed 
nothing  \  for  moral  means  operate  according  to  their 
excellency,  only  as  cohnefted  with  the  ftate  of  the 
moral  agent.    Let  therefore  the  force  and  aptitude 
of  means  be  accumulated  and  multiplied  to  any 
given  degree,  they  will  contain  no  efficient  power  to 
meliorate  the  mind.  The  very  fuppofition  is  totally 
abfurd,  that  m^a/ means  have  a  mechanical  tSt&j 
irreipedive  of  the  previous  difpoiition ;  and  it  is 
equally  abfurd  to  imagine  that  the  difpofition  itfetf 
is  the  mechanical  eiFed  of  fuch  means.    In  (hort, 
the  condition  fuppofed  by  our  author  is  an  impoffiMe 
condition;  a  guilty,  polluted,  impotent,  inimical, 
rebellious  creature,  becoming /^/M/tt/,  penitent^  and 
cbedientj  before  the  merits  of  Chrifl:  are  applied  t 
The  doArine  of  the  gofpel  is,  that  Chrift  redeems  us 
from  all  iniquity  \  but  our  author  teaches,  that  we 
do  in  fad  deliver  ourfelves  from  the  iniquity  of  un- 
belief,  impenitence,   and  difobedi^nce,    before  we 
^are  in  the  benefits  of  redenlption  !  The  fadl:  is, 
he  every  where  confounds  men's  inoral  abilities  with 
their  obligations.     That  we  are  obliged  to  be  holy 
tnA  good,  univerfally  obedient  and  conformed  to 

reditude, 
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reftitude,  is  one  thing,  and  an  awakening  infletible 
truth ;  but  that  We,  being  tranfgreflbrs,  have  aftual, 
inheren(t  ability  to  difcharge  the  obligation,  ait 
ability  for  which  we  are  not  beholden  to  foverdgn 
grace  and  difcriminating  influence,  is  a  faUehood  of 
the  greateft  magnitude,  ruinous  to  the  prefomptuoua 
finner,  and  highly  a/Fronting  to  the  divine  majefty. 
Chrift  and  eternal  life  are  propofed  to  fifiners 
under  a  conditional  form,  it  is  granted ;  for  otherwiie 
man  would  not  be  dealt  with  as  an  accountable 
being:  believe^  and  you  ihall  be  faved  from  guilt ^, 
repent^  and  your  fins  fhall  be  blotted  out ;  obef^  and 
you  fliall  be  for  ever  blefled,  is  the  language  of 
mcral  government.  The  declaration,  that  God  gives 
to  Jinners  eternal  life  in  Jefiis  Chrift,  is  abfolute^ 
••  whether  they  will  hear,  or  whether  they  will  for- 
bear ;"  as  abfolute  and  free  a  proffer  as  ever  was 
made  of  a  benefit  by  one  being  to  another  •,  othef- 
wife  falvation  muft  begin  with  ourfelves,  and 
therefore  there  would  be  no  falvation  at  all.  The 
j^ropofal,  as  originating  in  fovereign  grace,  is  abfo^^ 
hiie\  as  proceeding  from  the  moral  Governor,  it  is 
conditional.  Sovereignty  viewing  men  z%  Jinful  crea^ 
tttres^  totally  helplefs  and  hopelcfs,  makes  abfoltUe 
overtures  of  mercy  to  pardon,  grace  to  help,  Chrift 
and  his  righteoufnefs,  the  Holy  Spirit  and  his  influ- 
ences, life  and  eternal  happinefs;  thus  he  gives 
grace  and  glory,  zrAfliews  man  what  is  good ;  but. 
the  Governor  viewing  men  as  accountable  bungs 
addrefTes  them  under  a  conditional  form.  In  this 
propofal,  however,  whether  we  confider  it  in  a  con- 
ditional or  an  abfolute  form,  there  appears  nothing 

of 
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of  a  difcriminating  nature;  all  alike  are  addrefiecL 
And  now  the  queftion  returns.  Was  it  hot  the  d^gn^ 
of  Grace  to  render  the  appointed  means  aSualfy 
avaUabU  to  (bme  of  mankind  ?  If  not,  what  cer* 
taint7,  nay,  what  probability,  or  even  poffibility  is 
there  left  that  any  one  will  in  fad  bdieve^  repent^ 
and  obef  f  Is  not  the  heart  of  man  deceitful  abore 
all  things  ?  Is  it  not  a  heart  of  ftone  ?  Who  but 
God  can  remove  the  finful  petrifa&ion,  and  fub- 
ftxtute  a  principle  of  godly  (incerity  ?  Who  of  old 
oomnumded  the  light  to  fhine  out  of  darkne&? 
What  power  was  it  that  nufed  Jefus  Chrift  front 
the  dead  ?  Sinner !  blufh,  be  confounded,  be  alarm- 
ed at  the  dangerous,  the  impious  thought  of  a(crib« 
ing  to  thyfelf  what  God  claims  as  his  own  e3calted» 
Ibvereign  prerogative. 

§  14.  In  treating  on  the  obligations  of  men  to 
receive  the  gofpel,  and  the  univerfality  of  the 
reftoral  defign  of  redemption  therewith  connefted^ 
I  took  occafion  to  produce  from  a  reipeftable 
writer  (bme  expreis  arguments  on  that  fide  of  the 
queftion.  It  is  but  fur  that  he  ihould  now  be  heard 
on  the  other  fide ;  as  it  is  exaAly  conducive  to  my 
defign.  Thus,  then,  Mr.  Poihill  :*  <<  God  eter* 
nally  refblved  with  himfelf  that  he  would  have  a 
church  and  a  peculiar  people,  and  Chri^  gave  him^ 
filffor  it^  THAT  he  mght  fanSify  and  cleanfe  it  with 
the  wafhing  of  water  by  die  word,  that  he  mght 
frefent  it  to  himfelf  a  glorious  church  without  fpot  or 
wrinkle,  Eph.  v.  25 — 27.  He  gave  himfelf  for  us 
that  he  might  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity  and  purify 

to 
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to  himi^  a  peculiar  people  xealous  of  good  workSf 
Tit  ii.  14*  If  Chrift  had  given  himfeif/Aif j/ir  for 
all,  all  would  have  been  his  church  and  people. 
You  will  (ay.  Unbelief  is  the  only  obftacle.  I 
anfwer,  that  if  Chrift  had  given  himfe^  for  all,  that 
ki  mgfU  wqfh  them  as  he  Wi^s  the  churchy  and  re* 
deem  them  from  all  iniquity  as  he  redeems  his 
peculiar  ones,  there  would  have  been  no  fuch  thing 
as  unbelief  left  among  men;  that  Chrift,  who 
wq/his  out  bvery  fpot  and  wrinkk^  would  not  have 
left  laMkf.  —  Hence,  proportionably  to  their  dec* 
tiont  they  are  f^d  to  be  redeemed  from  among 
men.  Rev*  xiv«  4.  And  redeemed  out  ofjevcry  kin- 
dred and  tongue  and  people  and  nation,  chap.  v.  9. 
Now  how  is  it  pofflMe  that  all  men  fhould  be  thus 
redeemed?  Chrift's  death  as  it  refpeds  all  men, 
redeems  them  (as  I  may  fo  fay)  from  among  devils, 
for  that  It  renders  them  capable  of  mercy  which 
devils  are  not ;  but  Chrift's  death  as  it  refpefts  the 
eleft  redeems  them  even  from  among  men^  for  that  it 
procures  faith  for  them,  and  thereby  pulls  them  out 
of  the  unbelieving  world ;  and  what  is  peculiar  re- 
demption if  this  be  not  ? 

^^  You  will  fay,  He  would  have  fulfilled  them 
[thtjpeeial  abfolute  promifes]  in  all,  but  that  men 
thcn^elves  will  not  i  But  what  a  ftrange  word  is 
this-^M(y  wiU  mi!  Will  they  not,  if  Goo  give 
them  a  v^I»  a  new  heart  and  a  new  fpirit  ?  Will 
they  not,  if  God  take  away  the  nilling  and  r&- 
iifling  principle,  the  heart  of  fbne  ?  Will  they 
not,  if  God  write  his  laws  in  their  hearts  and  inward 
parts?  O  what  is  this,  but  an  abfurfl  blafphemy  to 
change  God's  truth  into  a  lie,  his  omnipotence  into 

weaknefs. 
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veakneft,  «nd  his  gloty  into  the  old  brdcen  idol  of 
creatDrc-fteedom  ?  Surely  if  God,  who  is  truth  and 
powefy  engage  to  make  a  new  hearty  the  old  one 
cannot  hinder  it ;  if  he  pronufe  to  remove  hardneis, 
hardnefs  cannot  refift  it*  -^  The  Father's  purpofe, 
as  the  (criptures  hold  forth,  clearly  was,  that  his  Son 
ihould  be  a  kbg,  a  captain,  a  fhepherd,  an  hufbond, 
an  head  and  a  father :  and  what  is  a  king  without 
fubjefts,  a  captain  without  foldiers,  a  (hei^enl 
without  a  flock,  an  hufband  without  a  (|x>ufe,  an 
head  without  a  body,  and  a  father  without  pofterity  i 
Empty  names  are  below  him  whofe  name  is  atovi 
0vaj  nami.  Wherefore  this  King  muft  hare  a  Sioo, 
a  mmmtain  of  holimfs  to  reign  in,  Pfalm  ii.  6,  This 
captain  a  militia,  an  armf  with  bann&s  to  fight  un- 
der him.  Cant.  vi.  4*  This  (hepherd  a  flock  to  heat 
his  voice  and  follow  him^  John  x.  4.  This  hufband 
a  fpoufe,  a  queen  in  gold  of  Ophir  married  to  him^  Pftl. 
xiv.  9*  This  head  a  body  to  be  animated  mtk  his 
Jpirit  and  filled  with  his  Ufe^  Col.  i.  18.  And  this  fa- 
ther a  numerous  iflue,  begotten  and  brought  forth 
into  the  fpiritual  world  to  honour  and  ferve  him, 
Heb.  ii*  13.— Indeed  there  is  no  man  living  on  the 
earth,  but,  if  he  did  really  believe,  he  (houM  have 
the  rivers  of  living  water^  thefpirit  of  holinefs  fiowkig 
in  his  hearty  John  vii.  38.  but  the  efeft  were  deftined 
and  chofen  in  Chrift  to  he  holy,  Eph.  i.  4.  and  Chrift 
fanftified  himfelf  in  a  fpedal  manner  for  them,  that 
they  might  be  fanSified^,  sv  oe^Kridsioi,  in  truths  aAually 
and  truly,  John  ami.  ig.  —  Others  may  have 
heaven  upon  believing,  but  thefe  /lalt  certeifdf 
arrive  at  it,  thcfc  are  thejkeepj  to  which  Chrift  gites 


eternal  life,  Jqhnx.  28.  i!tak  ztt  ihe  fiMs^  whfch 
wkhput  fail  fhall  be  brought  lx>  glory,  >Heb.  ii.  to; 
-P--  Some  men  do  believe,  when  others^  dravi^  back, 
and  whence  comes  this  diftingoilkfng  faith  ?  either* 
It  eoiiies  merely  of  man's  free  will,  or  of  God's  free 
graces  if  we  fay  the  firft,  *tis  die  very  mire  and 
dirt  of  Pelagtanifm,  *tis  to  fet  up  free  will  as  an  idot 
to  oift  lots  upoft  Chrift's  blood,  whether  any  one 
pcirfbo  so  the  world  ihall  be  iaved  thereby  or  not : 
if  we  (ay  th<;  latter,  then  God  and  Chrift  had  a 
fimsl  eye  upon  fome  abqve  others ;  ibr  God  or*- 
dained,  that  Chrift  jfhould  be  the  grand  medium  to 
iUvadoii,  and  that  faith  fhould  be  the  only  way  to 
Chrifl :  If  then  he  gave  Chrift  for  all,  and  faith  but 
to  (bme,  it  is  becaufe  he  did  in  a  fptcial  way  intend 
their  falvation,  and  confequently  Chrift  (who  came 
te  do  his  Fathers  will)  had  in  bis  death  a  J^ecial 
rdped  to  them.  —Wherefore  1  will  fhut  up  all 
widi  that  of  an  ancient :  Although  Chrift  died  for  ally 
yet  for  us  hefuffered  in  an  esrecial  manner^  becauft 
for  the  ehwrch  hefuffered."  * 

§  15.  "  I  demand,"  fays  Dr.  Whitby,  **  when 
^  they  &y  Chrift  died  for  all,  fb  far  as  to  procure 
^^  pardon  and  falvation  for  them  if  they  will  believe 
"  and  repent y  whether  he  died  to  procure  pardon 
^  and  &lvation  on  a  condition,  which  it  was  pof* 
^  fiNey  upon  that  afliftance  which  he  would  vouch* 

"  fafe 

^  Bo&BiLLMthc  CfiviiuB  Will,  p.  3sa«-346.  Etfi  Chriftm 
tnmmiiu  mortuus  dly  fro  nobis  tamen  ^ialitir  paiTus  di,  qui^ 
pmecdefia paiTus  eft.    Ambros.  Lib.  VI.  Lac.  cap.  vii. 
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*^  ikfc  them»  to  perform  ?  or  only  upon  a  condidoa 
<^  which  to  them  was  impoffibk^  for  want  of  grace 
**  Aifficient  for  them  to  perform  ?    If  the  latter 
^  only,  it  is  certain  that  he  died  not  at  all  for  them ; 
^*  for  what  is  only  done  on  an  impoffible  fuppofi* 
**  tion»  is  not  done  at  all."    Were  the  dodrine 
contuned  in  this  objeftion  admitted,  a  dodrine  with 
which  every  part  of  our  author's  book  abounds,  it 
would  at  once  remove  all  juft  views  of  moral  obli- 
gation ;  and  prove  fubverfive  of  religion  both  na- 
tural and  revealed.    Only  refled,  if  to  love  God 
fupremely,  for  inftance,  be  a  duty  incumbent  cms 
rational  being,  as  fuch,  through  every  ftate  of  his 
exiftence*,  if  in  every  ftate  he  has  capaaiy^  means ^  and 
freedom  fo  to  love  him,  as  the  ground  of  the  obliga- 
tion  ^  if  the  very  idea  of  accountableneis  implies  a 
liablenefs  to  break  that  obligation  \  and  if,  more- 
over, a  moral  aptitude  to  obey  is  weakened  by  difi>* 
bedience,  it  irrefragably  follows,  that  the  obligsu 
tion  of  that  being  to  love  God  is  not  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  foJjibiUiy  of  performance*    Befides, 
at  the  very  time  that  a  wicked  man  hates  God,  is  he 
*  not  obliged  to  lave  him  ?  And  yet  this  is  confefledly 
impoffible.    When  a  man  is  in  a  violent  fit  of  paC^ 
fion,  is  he  not  under  obligation  of  being  temperate, 
mild  and  meek,  however  impoffible  the  compliance  I 
To  introduce  the  confideration  of  grace  — -  **  for 
want  of  grace  fufficient  for  them,"— is  totally  im* 
pertinent ;  for  to  fay  that  a  man  is  not  obliged  taxt^t 
he  has  grace^  is  little  ihort  of  contradiftion  in  terms. 
At  this  rate,  the  more  indifpofed  men  are,  through 
cuftom  in  the  praAice  of  iniquity,  the  more  excofe* 

able; 
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tbie ;  and  without  grace  they  are  not  obh'ged  at  all. 
That  is,  the  more  a  man  hates  his  Maker,  the  lefs 
obliged  he  is  to  bve  him  1 

"  It  hath  been  reprefented  as  a  great  abfurdity 
**  to  think  that  Chrift  died  equaify  for  Judas  and 
**  for  Peter  5  but  without  any  (hew  of  reafon  that  1 
**  can  difcem :  for  did  not  the  foul  of  Judas  as 
**  much  proceed  from  the  Faiher  offpirilSy  as  the 
"  |bul  of  Peter  ?  Was  it  not  equally  made  after 
**  God's  image  ?"•  But  if  God  was  bound  in 
equity,  that  is,  obliged  at  all,  to  fhew  favour  to 
Judas  as  much  as  to  Peter  becaufe  the  offspring  of 
God,  and  made  after  his  image^  we  may  fay,  that 
Satan  is  entitled  to  an  equal  Ihare.  *'  Did  it  [the 
foul  of  Judas]  come  out  of  his  [God*s]  hands  more 
tmworiky  of  mercy  than  the  foul  of  Peter  ?"  The 
phraie  **  unworthy  of  mercy,"  if  it  has  any  meaning 
at  all,  conveys  an  abfurd  meaning.  That  mercy, 
which  is  a  branch  of  grace,  is  conferred  according 
to  worthinefs,  is  contradidory  language.  **  Were 
not  both  born  in  equal  circumftances  as  to  Goo's 
favour,  in  equal  need  of  a  Saviour,  and  equally 
capable  of  redemption  ?"  Granted,  in  equal  need, 
and  equally  capable ;  and  equal  alfo  as  to  God's 
favour  in  point  of  claim ;  but  how  does  this  imply 
diat  God  is  tound  to  fhew  no  difference  as  a 
Sovereign  ?  **  Why  therefore,  antecedently  to  any 
**  good  or  evil  they  had  done,  fhould  this  Saviour 
**  die  more,  or  rather  for  the  one,  than  for  the 
**  other  ?••  It  is  granted  that  the  Saviour  died  nei- 
ther more  nor  rather,  for  the  one,  than  for  the 

Q^  other, 
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other,  as  a  mean  of  falvation  •,  as  a  medium  of  moral 
government :  but  does  it  follow  that  this  mean  mujl 
not  be  rendered  efFedual  to  Peter  rather  than  to 
Judas  ?  If  both  alike  refiife  compliance  with  the 
proffered  mercy,  is  it  inequitable  that  one  (hould 
be  "  made  willing  in  the  day  of  divine  power  ?" 

"  To  make  Chrift  procure  both  the  promifc  and 
**  the  condition,  by  the  fame  aA  and  paffion,  is  to 
•*  turn  the  conditional  covtmnt  into  one  that  is  abfo- 
**  liae :  For  what  is  procured  already  for  me,  God 
"  is  in  equity  bound  to  give  me  without  my  doing 
*«  any  thing  to  procure  it,"     This  objefkion  ab- 
furdly  fuppofes  that  the  chriftian  covenant  requires 
of  us  the  performance  of  a  condition  without  gra- 
cious  aids  -,  otherwife,  the  objeftor  muft  allow  that 
the  efficacy  of  the  condition  is  procured,  as  all  gra- 
cious aids  are,  which  invalidates  the  objedion.    In 
reality,  the  fame  covenant  is  abfoliite  in  one  refpeft, 
while  conditional  in  another.     In  virtue  of  Chrift's 
'  atonement  an  abfolute  teftamentary  grant  is  made  to 
all  who  hear  the  gofpel ;  which  is  "  glad  tidings  of 
great  joy  to  all  people."     But  the  falutary  pogeffim 
of  the  bleffings  themfelves,  depends,  as  far  as  the 
equity  of  moral  government  is  concerned,  on  the 
condition  of  accepting  the  favours  thus  propofedi 
And  yet,  in  fa£l^  if  the  condition  itfelf  were  not 
made  efFedual  by  fovereign  grace,   not  one  foul 
would  ever  be  faved.     Thus  Chrifl:  as  Mediator 
procures  means  of  falvation  for  all ;  but  as  a  furety 
beftows  the  grace  of  faith  and  repentance.     He  ihed 
lii^^  blood  mthxht  redoral  deftgn  of  faving/»;9^;*i 
he  beftows  his  quickening^r//  on  ekSl  finners  only* 

who 
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who  alfo  were  the  objefts  cfpecially  regarded  la  hid 
atoning  death,  —  WImi  is  procured  for  me^  God  is 
in  equity  bound  to  give  me.  Yes,  God  is  bound  to 
execute  his  wife  and  gracious  purpoies,  without  m/ 
leave !  Or,  he  graciouily  appointed  a  propitiatory 
iacrifice,  by  virtue  of  which  the  Prieft  who  oflFered 
it  might  claim  the  application  of  that  facrifice^ 
with  refpeft  to  rae  for  whom  he  became  furety, 
without  waiting  fcr  my  fulfilment  of  the  condition 
in  my  own  ftrength !  A  glorious  truth  this,  in  the 
belief  of  which  every  one  who  has  made  even  but  a 
fmali  proficiency  in  felf-Tcnowledge  will  exult. 

**  If  Chrift  hath  abfolutely  procured  this  faith 
"  and  repentance  for  the  eleft,  they  cannot  be  con* 
"  ditions  to  be  performed  on  their  part,  but  to  be 
"  given  on  God*s  part."  *  This  objcdion  is 
founded  on  a  great  fallacy,  viz.  that  the  fame  thing 
cannot  be,  in  different  refpeds,  both  a  gift  and  a 
duty.  Chrifl  is  exalted  to  give  repentance  unto 
Ifraei  as  well  as  the  rcmiflion  of  fins ;  but  to  repent 
is  theirs,  whether  we  confider  it  under  the  notion  of 
a  duty  or  a  condition.  We  arc  faid  to  be  faved  by 
grace,  through  fdith^  and  that  not  of  ourfelves, 
but  the  gift  of  God  ;  neverthelefs  the  aft  of  believ- 
ing is  ours,  whether  you  call  it  a  duty  or  a  condi- 
tion. The  ability^  or  gracious  principle,  is  from 
God  i  but  the  alt  itfelf  whether  it  be  repenting, 
believing,  hoping,  rejoicing,  or  any  other  gracious 
ad,  is  ours.  Were  not  the  former  true,  who  could 
be  iaved  ?  And  without  the  latter,  there  would  be 

Q^a  n« 
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no  moral  charafter  in  aSions ;  and  how  ihould  God 
judge  the  world  ? 

§  1 6.  ''  Either  God  gives  this  fuppofed  pur- 
^'  chafe  of  faith  and  repentance  to  the  eled  by  a 
**  peculiar,  divine,  and  irrefiftible  afliftance,  or  onlv 
«(  by  fuch  aid  and  grace  as  is  common  to  them  with 
^*  others  who  are  not  eleded ;  if  by  the  latter  only, 
^'  then  is  there  nothing  purchafed  more  for  them 
^'  than  for  others  with  them,  becaufe  nothing  more 
*^  is  given  to  them  than  what  is  common  to  them 
<<  with  others ;  if  by  an  afliftance  which  is  peculiar 
'^  to  them,  and  cannot  be  refifted  by  them,  then 
*^  are  not  any  others  to  be  charged  with  guilt  for 
^^  not  repenting  and  believing,  becaufe  it  is  im* 
^<  poilible  that  they  fhould  do  fo  without  that  ^'- 
<<  cial  and  irrefiftible  afliftance  which  God  will  not 
<'  vouchfafe  unto  them :  and  fo  they  do  not  be- 
<*  lieve  and  repent,  not  becaufe  they  zoill  not  do 
^^  what  they  could  do,  but  becaufe  they  cannot  do 
**  it  were  they  never  fo  willing."  *  This  is  but  a 
fpecimen  of  paflages  unnumbered  to  the  fame  pur- 
pofe  in  our  Author's  book  before  me ;  a  ipccimea 
however  of  extreme  mifreprefentation.  If  fy  an 
ajfijiance  which  is  peculiar^  then  others  are  not  cJuarit- 
abU  with  guilt.  This  inference,  urged  fo  frequently, 
has  been  refuted  before ;  and  ftands  on  the  gratui* 
tous  aflbmption,  that  in  tbe  preient  cafe  the  ground 
of  obligation  is  the  meiral  abiUty  and  not  the  merd 
moans  for  the  perforauince  of  duty.  Strange  !  that 
none  are  chargeable  with  guilt,  if  they  have  not 

peculiar 
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peculiar  grace.    But  why  are  the/  not  chargeable 
with  guilt  ?  Becaufe  it  is  impojjible  that  they  JhouH 
repent  and  believe  without  Jpecial  affijlance.    How  im- 
poffibkf  not  becaufe  they  will  not,  but  becaufe  they 
CANNOT  were  they  never  fo  wilUng.    Abhorred  be  the 
thought  by  me,  which  is  here  falfely  afcribed  to 
Calvinifm.     I  believe  it  is  pretty  uniformly  main- 
taned  by  Calvinifts,  that  there  is  a  very  important 
diftinftion  to  be  made  between  moral  and  natural  in- 
ability ;  and  that  the  moral  only  is  culpable.     The 
very  reverie  therefore  is  the  true  ftatement :  not  be^ 
caafe  they  cannot  were  they  never  fo  willing^  but 
becaufe  thg  will  not.     *«  Thy  people  ihall  be  will- 
ii^  in  the  day  of  thy  power."     «*  For  it  is  God 
who  worketh  in  us  to  wiir*  what  is  good.     The 
immediate  influence  of  gface  is  on  the  difpqfition^ 
the  Iburce  of  all  voluntary  adirions ;  were  tins  there- 
fore always  good  there  would  be  no  miftake  in  thofe 
aAions.     So  far  are  we  from  fuppoiing  that  the  im- 
pofftbiSty  of  believing  and  repenting  (hould  be  re-> 
folvcd  into  a  **  cannot,  were  they  never  fo  wUUng^^^ 
that  we  fuppofe  what  is  diametrically  oppoHte,  viz. 
that  the  only  efFeft  of  gracious  peculiar  influence  is 
the  removal  of  a  moral  inablity  and  not  a  natural ;  a 
win  not  more  properly  than  a  cannot.     If  any  grace 
/hort  of  what  is  peculiar  to  fome,  or  fpecial,  were  in 
fail  fuilicient,  even  in  any  one  inftance,  to  efFeA  a 
vnlSngnefs  of  mind,  that  is,  a  mind  willing  in  pro- 
portion  to  its  natural  ability ;  there  would  be  fome 
force  in  our  Author's  objedlion:  but  as  neither 
fcripturc  nor  right  reafon  do  juftify  fuch  an  infer- 
ence, to  deny  fpecial  grace  is  the  fame  as  to  deny 
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that  there  are  fuch  things  as  repenting  and  beUeving 
in  the  world.  Who  ever  could  or  can  produce  an 
inftance  of  a  finner  adtually  repenting  and  believing 
for  falvation  without  ^^^i/Zr^r  influence  ?  What  (crip- 
ture,  what  reafon,  can  encourage  fuch  a  conduiion  i 
—  However  it  is  added : 

**  Faith  being  an  afTent  to  a  divine  teftimonjr 
^'  *'  upon  fufficient  evidence,  without  which  evidence 
^^  we  cannot  aflent  to  it ;  and  when  we  have  it,  we 
^'  cannot  but  aflent  i  to  fay  this  faith  requires  oa 
««  God's  part  a  ipecial,  divine,  and  irrefiftiblc  affift- 
*^  ance  proper  to  the  eleA,  is  to  excufe  all  others 
^'  from  believing,  as  having  no  fufficient  evidence 
**  to  do  fo,  although  the  gofpel  is  as  wqU  revealed 
**  to  them  as  it  is  to  the  eleft."  •  What  fophiftical 
quibbling  upon  the  terms  <^  fufficient  tvidfinu.^ 
paith  is  indeed  ^^  an  aflfent  to  a  divine  teftimoof 
upon  fufficient  evidence^  without  which  evidence  we 
eannot  aflent  to  it  i**  but  the  evidence  itfelf,  and  the 
ffifficien^y  of  it,  are  obje&ive  only  in  this  definition, 
elfe  it  has  no  meaning  but  what  is  mo^  abfurd 
That  evidence  which  is  infuffident  for  faith,  mid  by 
reafon  of  which  man  is  excufeable^  is  an  okjeBive  de- 
fe£i  5  concerning  which  a  man  may  truly  fay  :  "I 
cannot  believe  if  I  would^  for  I  have  no  rational 
ground  of  belief ;  the  thing  I  am  required  tobe- 
lieVe  is  not  credible**  But  if  he  declares  only 
what  he  thinks  to  be  infuflicient  evidence,  when  to  a 
more  upright  mind  it  appears  to  be  fufficient,  as  it 
really  is  5  who  can  fuppofe  that  his  thinking  it  to  be 
infufEcI^nt  will  excufe  him  ?  What  can  be  plainer, 
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than  that  our  Lord's  miracles  were  a  ^^  fufficient  evi- 
dence'*  objeSivefyy  for  the  convi£lion  of  the  Jews 
who  believed  not ;  though  fubjeSivehf^  or  as  evi- 
dince  exifting  in  their  minds,  they  were  infufficient  ? 
But  could  they  juftly  plead  excufe  for  want  of  the 
latter  ?  How  abfurd  to  imagine  it.  — <-  When  we  have 
fufficient  evidence^  we  cannot  but  affent.  Here;  the 
terms  *^  fufficient  evidence"  muft  needs  be  taken  in 
«  quite  difierent  fenfe  from  that  which  they  occupied 
a  little  before.  When  we  have  (u&cknt /utjeSive 
evidence,  it  is  true  we  cannot  but  aflent;  but  the 
want  of  tUs  is  no  excufe,  elfe  there  could  be  no 
fiich  thing  as  criminal  infidelity.  The  idea  of jpecial 
grace  ieing  conferred  onfome^  exeufing  others^  is  too  im- 
pertinent  to  deferve  a  refutation.  Pardon  and  life 
are  propofed  to  all ;  all  9\f  of  themielves  averfe  to 
the  propofal  \  but  if  (bme  are  made  willing  by  an 
operation  peculiar  to  them ;  in  the  name  of  every 
thing  logical,  and  every  thing  facred,  how  can  this 
be  a  ground  of  excufe  for  the  averfion  or  unwilling-- 
nefs  of  the  others  ? 

^  17.  It  is  urged:  "  When  the  kindncfs  de- 
^*  figned  by  Chrift's  death  to  all  upon  the  condi- 
*^  tions  of  the  gofpel  is  exprefled,  it  is  faid  Chrift 
*'  died  for  all  \  fo  when  the  effedl  and  benefit  of  it 
*^  is  expreiled,  the  word  mary  is  moft  proper ;  for 
**  his  blood  fhed  procures  reroifTton  of  fins  only  to 
**  penitent  teJievers,  and  in  this  fenfe  Chrift  gave 
^*  his  life  a  ranfom  only  for  many,  even  as  many  as 
**  would  believe  and  obey  his  gofpcl."  *     Not  to 
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infift  on  the  apparent  impropriety  of  fuppofing  that 
the  word  ^^  manf^  exprefles —  not  the  objefts  whofe 
peculiar  advantages  were  decretively  intended  by  the 
death  of  Chrift,  but  —  thofe  who  performed  certain 
conditions^  and  thereby  partook  of  its  effefts ;  as  if 
the  extent  of  the  ranfom  depended  on  an  after  condi* 
tion ;  the  chief  queftion  here  is.  From  what  fouru 
proceeds  the  tight  and  love^  the  fubjeftive  evidence 
and  willingnefs,  in  virtue  of  which  the  required 
condition  is  fulfilled  ?  Of  what  ufe  is  it  to  contend 
for  a  condition^  which,  though  not  naiuraliy  impoffi- 
ble,  it  is  morally  certain  no  one  ever  did  or  will 
perform,' but  as  influenced  fupematuraliy  ?  It  is 
demonftrable,  from  confiderations  that  need  not 
now  be  adduced,  that  if  the  condition  of  Mievingf 
repenting 9  and  oieying  be  performed  at  all,  it  is  by. 
divine  ajj^ance  y  and  feeing  that  a^ftance  is  not  cal* 
culated  to  remove  any  natural  but  only  a  tmoral  im* 
becility,  the  fuppofed  affiftance  of  what  our  Author 
ftiles  "  common  grace'*  which  does  not  produce  the 
moral  effcS^  does,  not  appear  to  have  any  exiftencc, 
for,  de  non  apparentibus  et  de  non  exifientibus  eadem 
valet  ratio.  If  the  genuine  effefts  of  a  principle  do 
not  appear  (and  while  no  infallible  teftiraony  to  the 
fad  can  be  urged,)  we  are  fairly  authorized  to  con- 
clude that  no  fuch  principle  exifts. 

Though  it  be  certain  that  Chrift  died  inteneion- 
ally  for  all^  i.  e.  defigning  the  benefits  of  his  (klu- 
tary  paffion  for  them,  upon  their  performancenyf 
"  the  conditions  of  the  new  covenant,  eftabliftied  in 
"  his  blood  ;  yet  is  it  alfo  true  that  he  eventual^  is 
«  thp  Saviour  of  his  body,  and  died  only  for  his 
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^^  fheep  and  friends,  becaule  they  only  do  perform 
^<  the  conditions  of  the  new  covenant ;  and  there* 
*<  fore  to  them  only  can  this  righteous  Judge  at 
^^  lad  affign  the  bleflings  promifed  in  that  cove* 
^'  nant."*  It  is  granted  that  Chrift's  intention^ 
reSeraUy^  was  to  die  for  all  \  and  it  is  alfo  agreed^ 
that  hi^  eventually^  (and  therefore,  I  conclude,  dc* 
creSivefyi  becaufe  the  evenl  in  all  cafes,  as  far  as  it 
participates  of  goodnefs  and  entity,  is  an  exadt  in- 
dication of  a  correfponding  decree ;)  Chrift  event u* 
ally  is  the  Saviour  of  his  body,  and  died  only  for  his 
flieep  and  friends ;  who,  in  faclj  perform  the  condi- 
tions of  the  new  covenant,  and  to  whom  only  the 
righteous  Judge  will  affign  the  promifed  bleifings. 
The  remaining  but  very  important  diiference  there- 
^dre  is,  that '  the  one  fide  of  the  queftion  aicribes 
the  diftioguiihing  efFedt  to  peculiar  diftinguifliing 
grace  i  that  is,  to  a  caufe  which  is  adequate  to  the 
efieft :  while  the  other  iide  afcribes  it  to  a  fuppoied 
grace  that  is  not  peculiar ;  that  is,  to  an  inadequate 
caufe.  In  a  word,  the  latter  makes  the  greateft 
good  and  happinefs  of  man,  that  which  makes  him 
immediately  to  differ  from  another,  to  originate  in 
him/elf  \  but  the  latter  afcribes  all  valuable  differ- 
ence  to  Gady  whemer  ultimately  or  immediately, 
that  which  infallibly  cMmfc:^  the  right  determinatioQ 
of  the  will  not  exc: ; ; u  J^ 

JBut  it  is  again  aiTerted  :  •*  If  falvation  by  Chrift 
can  be  obtained  only  by  the  eledl,  the  reiidue  of 
thofe  to  whom  the  gofpel  is  revealed  can  have  no 
♦«  means  fufficient  for  falvation."    And,  "  if  men 
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<^  have  not  fufficient  means  to  be  faved  by  the 
covenant  of  grace,  then  have  they  only  means 
given  them  to  increafe  their  condemnation,  yea 
*^  fuch  means  which  they  cannot  but  ufe  to  their 
«•  greater  and  more  heavy  puni(hment.'*  •  On  the 
contrary,  we  iniift  that  the  annunciation  and  p'Cpofal 
of  Chrift,  the  bleflings  of  redemption,  and  the 
completion  thereof  in  life  eternal,  are  fufficient  means 
for  falvation ;  and  if  we  admit  of  the  language  ~- 
^^  they  cannot  but  ufe  them  to  their  condemnation,'* 
— -  it  is  prectfely  in  the  fame  fenfe  as  ^*  they  will  nat.*^ 
If  a  man  were  of  himfelf  but  willing  to  improve  the 
means,  in  that  cafe,  I  acknowledge,  a  peculiar  in- 
fluence would  be  unneceflTary^  if  he  were  well  di& 
pofed  to  repent,  believe,  obey,  and  adtually  per- 
formed the  conditions  required,  then  fpecial  grace 
would  be  ufelefs ;  but  fcripture  rightly  underftood, 
and  the  founded  principles  of  reaibn,  are  un* 
acquainted  with  any  fuch  power  in  the  human 
mind.  We  coniider  lAen  as  unable  only  in  a  mor^ 
fenfe,  which  is  their  crime  \  it  is  the  inability  of  an 
atheiftical  fcoflfer,  who  fays  in  his  heart  there  is  no 
God  ;  of  a  refolute  deift,  who  pretends  he  has  no 
fufficient  evidence  of  the  truth  of  revealed  religion; 
of  an  obAinate  Jew,  who  rejeAs  with  paffionate  ab- 
horrence the  religion  and  mefliahfhip  of  Jefus  ;  of  a 
man  who  fmcerely  loves  the  world  in  its  maxims, 
cuftonis,  manners  and  enjoyments,  but  cannot  find 
at  in  his  heart  to  love  God,  that  is,  will  not  love  him. 
In  a  word,  it  is  the  inability  of  a  man  to  love  his 
neighbour  as  himfelf,  when  he  has  all  the  reaibn^ 
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conceiveable  for  doing  it :  he  has  underftanding  and 
will^  or  the  capacity  of  intelleft  and  volition  i  he  has 
commands  and  encouragements,  the  authority  of 
God  in  the  Old  and   New  Teftaments  \  he  has 
every  profpeft  of  fuperior  advantage  by  complying 
rather  than  refufing  •,  he  has  every  inducement  from 
the  character  and  conduft  of  his  neighbour,  a  good, 
benevolent,  generous  man  who  has  conferred  upon 
Kim  many  undeferved  favours;  in  fliorC,  he  has 
moral  means  both  fuitable  and  fufficient  for  loving 
his  neighbour  as  himfelf ;  and  withal  h^  pofTeileth  ' 
fnW  freedom  to  hate  him  or  not ;  but  notwithftanding 
eamiot  love  him,  that  is,  the  envy,  hatred,  malice, 
and  uncharitablenefs  of  his  heart  are  fo  ftrong  that 
iie  will  not.,  finds  no  inclination  to  compliance  with 
duty,  much  lefs  pleafure  and  delight  in  it*     Is  this . 
man  crindnaU  or  is  he  not  ?  If  nor,  there  is  no  fuch 
thing  exifting  as  a  crime  or  a  moral  fyftem ;  if  he  is, 
we  a(k  no  more,  the  objeftion  is  annihilated.     If  his 
condemnation  is  increafed  by  the  gofpel,  is  it  not 
alfo  increafed  if  he  perfifts  in  adts  of  immorality 
againft  the  remonftrances  of  confcience  and  reafonf 
]f  a  benevolent  man  undertakes  to  reafon  with  his 
neighbour  about  the  finfulnefs,  dangerous  confe* 
qucnces,  and  numerous  inconveniences  of  drunken-^ 
fiefs  \  but  this  neighbour,  notwithftanding,  does  not 
fubmit  to  the  evidence  produced,  nor  abandon  his 
evil  courfes :  but  it  is  plain  that,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  benevolence  of  the  reprover  is  not  lefTened  by 
the  ill  fuccefs  that  followed  his  endeavours  \  and,  on 
the  other,  the  condemnation  of  the  obftinate  offend* 
f  r  is  increafed.     In  no  other  fcnfe  do  wt  confider 
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the  insbSiiy  of  a  man  to  repent  and  believe ;  an  in- 
fliiility  which  the  greater  it  is,  the  more  means, 
motives  or  inducements  it  is  capable  of  refifting,  the 
more  criminal.  •— *  But  one  of  the  moft  plaufible  ob- 
jeftions  is  the  fbllowang : 

§  t8.  **  Sure  it  is  no  fin  in  the  creature  not  to 
**  do  that  which  can  alone  be  done  by  the  almi^tjr 
^^  power  of  GoD)  and  which  cannot  be  done  with- 
^  out  that  proper  aft  of  Goo  he  never  would  afford 
**  to  them  %  for  then  it  muft  be  the  fin  of  man  not 
^  to  be  God  -—  for  not  being  equal  in  power  with 
^  God  himfelf.  Then  muft  every  impenitent  and 
^  unbelieving  peribn  have  a  juft  excufe,  and  a  fiifa 
**  fident  plea  why  he  fliould  not  be  punifhed,  or 
^  condemned  for  his  iniquity  and  unbelief  \  and 
<^  they  might  cry  to  God  as  did  the  officers  of  the 
<^  Jews  to  VhsMxAi^lVherrfcre  deakjl  ihou  tfms  withikf 
^^  Jtrvants  ?  There  is  no  ftraw^  and  then  fofefi  to  nsj 
^  M^e  bricks ;  no  fpecial  grace,  no  divine  energy 
^  afforded  us,  and  thou  (ayeft  to  us.  Do  that,  which 
^  can  no  more  be  done  without  it  than  men  can 
^^  make  bricks  without  ftraw,  and  thy  fervants  are 
^^  keateny  but  the  fault  is  in  Mm  who  denies  us  ftraw, 
^*  and  yet  requires  bricks ;  yea,  who  requires  that 
^^  faith  and  that  repentance  which  he  never  would 
**  afford  us  means  fuffitient  to  perform."  *  However 
plaufible  this  objedion  may  appear  to  the  unwary, 
it  is  nevertheless  fraught  with  genuine  abfurdities. 

1.  It  is  involved  in  that  very  abfurd  confequence 
which  it  would  unjuftly  fix  on  the  doftrine  of  fpe* 
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oal  ^race,  viz.  that  man  muft  be  equal  in  power 
with  God  himielf.  It  has  been  before  demonftratcd 
that  a  power  of  doing  good  in  the  creature  is  not 
inherent  but  borrowed  \  which  arifes  from  our  abfb- 
lute  dependence  upon  God  In  operation  as  well  as 
being.  But  the  objedtion  fuppofes  that  we  h^ve 
fame  power  which  is  noi  borrowed,  otherwife  all  power  , 
and  the  caufe  of  every  good  would  be  afcribed  to  him* 
Real  power  belongs  only  to  the  independent  God. 
Whereas  abfolute  univerfal  dependence,  paiSive 
power  tending  to  defection  and  nihility,  on  the  on^ 
hand,  and  an  obediential  power  adapted  to  receive 
any  divine  impreflion)  on  the  other,  is  eiTential  to 
a  creature.  Therefore  to  require  in  man  ^fource  of 
power  to  believe,  repent,  &c.  without  the  immediate 
influence  and  efficiency  of  God,  is  to  require  that  in 
him  which  is  peculiar  to  God  ;  that  is»  equality  in 
power  with  God  himfelf. 

2.  The  objedtion  fuppofes  that  in  order  to  render 
man  accountable  he  fhould  poffefs  in  Hmfelf  an  ex- 
pedient whereby  he  may  avoid  the  inconveniences 
attending  paft  tranfgreffion.  It  feems,  if  by  fin  he 
has  brought  upon  himfelf  fuch  a  moral  impotence  as 
prevents  his  believing  and  repenting,  he  is  not 
chargeable  with  unbelief  and  impenitence  f  What 
is  this  but  to  (ay,  Men  may  fin  with  impunity ;  or. 
Men  are  not  accountable  except  God  removes  their 
moral  impotence  by  his  grace !  This  is  in  effecS:  to 
cavil  at)  not  b  much  fome  particular  tenets  of 
chriftianity,  as  the  right  of  God  to  form  a  ftriftlf 
equitable  moral  fyftem.  For  to  fuch  a  fyflem, 
liablmfs  to  fin  is  efTential  \   and  to  fin  belongs 
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guilty  moral  impotence  and  natural  evil*,  but  to 
fay^  as  the  objeftion  implies,  that,  a  man  is  not 
culpable  in  fiot  loving  God»  for  inftance,  without 
grace  to  remove  his  moral  depravity,  is  an  abfurdity 
beneath  contempt. 

3*  Not  lefs  futile  is  the  comparifbn  between 
GoD^s  condudt,  on  our  hypothecs »  toward  finners, 
and  that  of  Pharaoh  towards  the  opprefled  Ifraelites. 
Our  Author  is  peculiarly  fond  of  this  allufion,  for  he 
el(ewhere  fays :  "  God's  grace  they  lay  is  free,  and 
^*  he  is  not  obliged  to  give  it.  I  anfwer,  this  is 
*'  true,  if  he  doth  not  require  that  which  camtot  be 
**  performed  without  it  •,  but  to  exaft  what  1  can 
**  never  do  without  it  under  the  moft  dreadful 
**  penalties,  and  yet  deny  that  grace^  is  to  ad  like 
*•  thofe  Egyptian  tafkmafters,  who  called  for  brick, 
"  when  they  allowed  no  ftraw."  ♦  The  objedioo 
intended  by  this  comparifon  fuppofes,  that  God  re- 
quires of  finners  what  he  gives  them  no  fufficient 
means  of  performing.  But  how  glaring  is  the  mif- 
reprefentatio^h  here  made  of  our  hypothecs  I  Do 
our  fentiments,  fairly  ftated,  imply  any  defictemy  of 
moral  means  to  thofe  who  are  not  the  fubjefts  of 
fpecial  grace  ?  No  fuch  thing.  They  are  eqnaltf 
partakers  of  moral  inducements ;  equally  the  ob» 
yt€(s  of  commands  and  threatenings,  invitations  and 
promifes  *,  to  them  as  well  as  others  are  reprefenta* 
tions  made  of  heaven  and  hell,  bleffing  and  curfing, 
happinefs  and  woe.  Surely,  if  a  man  periifts  in  his 
unbelief  and  impenitence  after  being  told  plainly, 
reafoned  withj  encouraged,  warned,  and  threatened, 
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concerning  his  prefent  danger  and  future  fate,  is  it 
not  moft  equitable  that  he  ihould  fufFer  what  he  fb 
difregarded  ?  Does  not  confciencs  witneis  that  he 
deferves  to  be  miferable?  Can  he  expeft  to  be 
fpared  who  docs  not  fpare  himfelf  ?  or  to  be  faved, 
who  neglefts  (b  great  fatvation  ?  Can  he  juftly  hope 
for  heaven  whofe  confcience  teftifies  that  he  made 
light  of  it,  when  propofed  to  him  ? 

4.  If  the  plea  of  the  objeftion  were  valid,  another 
abfurd  confequence  would  follow,  viz^  That  the 
damned  in  hell  might  have  it  in  their  power  to 
juftify  all  their  hatred  of  Gop  and  their  blafphemics* 
Goo  requires  of  them  the  contrary  tempers-,  other- 
wife  there  would  be  no  crimes ;  that  is,  there  would 
be  no  bad  tempers  in  hell,  no  ftate  anfwering  to  that 
name.     But  if  there  are  thofe  odious  tempers  in 
devils  and  human  fpirits  ^ho  people  the  regions  of 
defpair ;  and  if  God  requires  the  ofpoftte  tempers  of 
all  the  fubjedts  of  his  moral  government,  as  he  cer- 
tainly does,  what  a  pity  they  do  not  appoint  a  dele- 
gate to  prefent  the  following  declaration :  **  Where- 
**  fore  dealeft  thou  thus  with  thy  fervants  ?  there  is 
*^  no  ftraw  given  us,  and  thou  fayeft  to  us,  Make 
**  bricks  5  no  fpecial  grace,  no  divine  energy  afFord- 
^*  ed  us,  and  thpu  fayeft  to  us,  Do  that,  which  can 
^  no  more  be  done  without  it  than  men  can  make 
<«  bricks  without^ftraw,  and  thy  fervants  are  beaten, 
^*  but  the  fault  is  in  him  who  denies  us  ftraw,  and 
*•  yet  requires  bricks."     On  reflciStion  I  am  per- 
Aiaded  there  is  not  a  demon  in  hell  (whatever  liber- 
ties we  mortals  take)  that  could  venture  to  prefent 
it  as  the  di(5iate  of  his  real  feelings. 
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§  19.  Not  mudi  better  is  the  following  plea: 
<»  Should  a  phyfician  come  to  a  patient,  whoie 
^  ftomach  was  fo  weakened  through  his  intemper* 
^  ance  or  luft,  that  it  could  bear  no  ftrong  meai^ 
*^  and  his  feet  fo  enfeebled  that  he  could  (carce 
^  walk  from  his  couch  to  his  bed-fide,  and  profe& 
^  an  eameft  defire  to  cure  his  diftempers,  and  pro- 
"  mife  him  recovery,  provided  he  would  follow  his 
"  prefcriptions,  might  it  not  reafonabJy  be  eicpeft- 
^*  ed  he  fhould  prefcribe  fuch  means  for  his  re* 
<<  covery  that  it  was  poffibk  for  him  in  this  condition 
^  to  make  ufe  of  ?  If  then  he  (hould  enjoin  him  to 
^^  eat,  and  to  digeft  the  ftrongeft  meats,  and  walk. 
^  fome  hours  in  the  fields,  becaufe  he  formerly 
««  could  do  fo  before  he  fell  into  this  difability  and 
«^  feeblenefs,  would  not  all  men  pronounce  him  a 
^  deluding  cheat,  and  one  that  hypocritically  and 
**  infincercly  pretended  his  recovery,  and  promifed 
«^  it  with  equal  vanity  and  folly,  intending  only  to 
**  infult  over  his  prcfent  mifery :  And  yet  this  is  the 
"  reprefentation  of  our  gracious  God  in  this  affair 
«  which  thefe  men  offer  to  us."  ♦     So  then  Goa 
and  his  righteous  law,  fubmiffivc,  muft  bow  to  the 
depraved  inclination  of  the  tranfgreflbr  !  According 
to  this  wonderfully  complaifant  doftrine,  Pharaoh, 
Judas,  Demas,  &c.  were  obliged  no  further  than 
they  were  well  dijpofid  to  obey ;  and  becaufe  pride, 
covetoufnefs,  and  love  of  the  world  had  difabki 
them,  it  was  quite  wrong  to  require  of  them  fetth  ia- 
God's  teftimony,  and  repentance  for  their  crimes; 
for  why?  this  was  to  ^'  enjoin  them  to  eat,  and  to 
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digcft  the  ftrongeft  meats,"  which  they  were  unabk^ 
that  is,  indiipofed  or  unwilting  to  do.  The  real 
iaft  is,  that  our  Author  here,  as  every  where  elfe, 
moft  injudicioufly  and  unfairly  confounds  natural 
and  moral  impotence,  and  then  argues  from  the 
one  to  the  other;  not  reflefting,  that  corporeal 
difeafes  deferve  our  pity,  as  what  the  patient  can* 
not  avoid  //  hi  would  \  but  mental  difeafes,  as 
pride,  unbelief,  impenitence,  hatred  of  God,  and 
the  love  of  fin,  deferve  our  deteftation^  becaufe  if 
thej  would  men  might  avoid  them.  Chrift  has 
died,  and  the  Spirit  is  offered  to  them  through  his 
mediation,  but  they  out  Qf  deliberate  choice  obfli- 
nately  refufe  the  kindly  intended  benefits;  whofe 
damnation  is  juft. 

%  20.  It  is  again  urged  :  "  We  find  our  blcfled 
*^  Saviour  marvelling  at  the  unbelief  of  his  own 
**  people ;  for  he  marvelled  at  their  unbelief.  Now, 
*^  can  he  who  knows  they  could  not  believe  by 
*^  reafon  of  the  disability  they  had  contrafted  by 
^*  the  fin  of  Adam,  wonder  that  they  did  not  what 
*^  it.was  impofftble  for  them  to  do  ?  Again,  when  he 
**  heard  the  anfwer  of  the  centurion,  lu  marvelled^ 
fttfit^^  Verily  I  have  not  found  fo  grehtfaith^  no  not 
in  JJraeli  hut  if  this  faith,  whenever  it  is  wrought 
"  in  any,  is  the  e;ffeS  of  an  almighty  power^  what 
**  reafon  could  he  have  to  marvel,  thgt  it  was  found 
**  where  that  almighty  power  was  exerted,  or  that 
"  it  was  not  found  where  the  fame  power  was  with- 
**  held?**  Of  all  the  abfurd  objedtions  contained 
in  this  magazine  of  genuine  Arminianifm,  none 
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need  be  more  fo  than  the  prefent,  Aocordiag  to 
this  objeftion,  miracles  are  not  to  be  marvelled  at  ^ 
but  fhould  be  regarded  with  an  eye  of  indifference! 
In  reply  to  this  objeAion,  obferve : 

I.  We  confider  faith,  as  a  branch  of  the  divine 
life  J  or  as  a  gifi^  in  the  clafs  of  thofe  interpofitions  of 
God  that  may  well  be  termed  miraculous ;  but  as  a 
duty^  or  the  voluntary  exertion  of  that  life,  it  majr 
naturally  be  expelled  where  the  divine  teftimony  ii 
moft  explicit,  and  the  means  of  grape  mod  abun- 
dant.    Thus  God  of  old :  Nowj  O  inluMumts  if 
Jerufalem  and  men  of  Judah^judge^  I  pray  jou  betwixt 
me  and  my  vineyard.    WTiat  could  have  been  done  nun 
to  my  vineyardy  that  I  have  not  done  in  it  ?  whereon 
when  I  looked  that  it  Jhould  bring  forth  grapes ^  hr ought 
it  forth  wild  grapes  ? '^  Thus  the  fruits  of  righteouf- 
nefs  were   not  according  to  the  means  afforded, 
which  was  the  proper  ground  of  criminality.     That 
the  daughter  of  Zion,    who  had  been  betrothed 
unto  the  Lord  in  righteoufnefs,  and  in  judgment, 
and  in  loving  kindnefs,  and  in  mercies,  fhould  go 
after  Baalim,  burn  incenfe  to  them,  and  ibrget 
Jehovah,  was  a  faft  comparatively  marvellous.   So 
here,  it  was  a  thing  greatly  to  be  marvelled  at  that 
the  Jewsy  to  whom  were  committed  the  oracles  of 
God,  who  were  liraelites,  to  whom  pertuncd  the 
adoption,  and  the  gbry,  and  the  tejlaments^  and  the 
giving  of  the  law,  and  the  fervice  of  God  and  the 
promifes ;  whofe  were  the  Fathers,  and  of  whom  as 
concerning  the  fiefh  Chrift  came,  who  is  over  all, 
God  blefled  forever;  that  thefe  people,  k  highly 
privileged,  fhould  difbelieve  a  teftimony  fupportid 
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by  fttch  evidence :  while  the  epiturionj  a  heathen 
ibldier  who  had  no  fuch  privileges,  exhibited  a  faft 
no  lefi  marvellous  in  receiving  with  humble  readi* 
ne6  what  they  haughtily  rejedled. 

2.  The  objection  is  founded  on  the  unfcriptural, 
uareaibnable,  we  may  add,  ungrateful  notion.  That 
faith  as  a  grace,  or  the  life  of  God  in  the  foul,  is 
fiot  the  efFed:  of  an  almighty  power.  What  can  be 
more  oppoiite  to  the  whole  current  of  revealed 
truth!  The  true  chriftian  temper,  which  is  the 
root  of  faith,  is  {Kouyvi  x]i<ng)  a  new  creation ;  *  a 
new  birth,  a  birih  from  heaven^  the  effedt  of  {ovt^ 
reign  almighty  energyj-f  the  produce  of  (ij  ^wrsf^okn 
Trig  Jw«/A5fiu^)  the  excellency '  of  power ;  +    a  power 

fimilar  to  that  which  created  the  world,  and  cauied 
the  light  to  fhine  out  of  darknefs  \  a  power  not  leis 
nuraailousy  or  fuperior  to  the  common  laws  of  na- 
ture and  unaided  influence  of  moral  means,  than 
the  reforreftion  from  the  dead.  ||  It  appears  to  me 
not  a  little  parodoxical,  that  any  ihould  admit  of 
an  almighty  power  to  be  exerted  in  railing  the  bod^ 
to  future  life)  an  exertion  totally  different  from 
that  which  preferves  and  gives  energy  to  the 
mcchanifm  of  the  univerfe,  or  eftabliflied  general 
laws  of  matter  and  motion,  caufcs  and  effefts ; 
and  yet  den^  the  need  of  fuch  a  power  to  raife  the 
foul  to  fpiritual  life  and  happinels.  They  who 
cavil  at  the  dodrines  of  grace,  as  explained  by 
the  orthodox,  and  yet  believe  the  refurretStion  of 
the  body,  may  well  be  faid  to  Jlrain  out  a  gnat 
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andfivnUow  down  a  camel  But  a  fuller  difcuffiin 
of  this  point  belongs  to  the  next  head  of  difcourfe ; 
to  which  we  now  proceed.  ^ 

§21.(111.)  Special  Grace.     Notwithftanding  ths 
contemptuous  manner  in  which  Dr.  Whitby  fpeaki 
o^ faith  as  "the  efFeft  of  an  almighty  power-," 
when  treating  of  fufficieni  and  effeHual^  common  and 
fpecial  grace,  he  makes  the  following  conceffion : 
"  Befides  this  calling  of  men  to  the  profeffion  of 
"  the  chriftian  faith,  and  this  vouchfafcment  of 
"  the  gofpcl  to  them  as  a  rule  of  life  •,  it  fccms 
*•  neceflary  to  aflert  that  God  vouchfafes  fonu  in- 
"  ward  operations  or  affiftances  to  incline  them  to  what 
"  is  good,  and  work  converjion  in  them  ;"  *  and,  what 
is  ftiU  more  extraordinary,  he  produccth  fevcral 
paflages  of  fcripturc  in  favour  of  that  aflertion.  But 
alas!  all  this  parade  of  conceffions  and  proofs  Is 
followed  by    numbcrlefs    flagrant    contradiftlons* 
What  he  builds  with  one  hand  he  pulls  down  with 
the  other  5  and  that  with  violence.     What  he  be- 
fore called  *•  inward  iterations'*  are  now  nothing 
more  than  God's  exhortations.     One  while  it  is  con- 
ceded that  there  is  a  divine  illumination,  a  divine 
impreffion  on  the  mind,  and  God  fpeaking  inwardly 
to  man  ;  but  before  you  are  aware,  all  is  converted 
into  moral  perfuafion.    Let  us  hear  his  own  words: 
"  I  aflert  that  the  manner  in  which  God's  grace  and 
"  Holy  Spirit  afts  upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men 
**  for  produftion  of  the  fruits  of  the  good  Spirit,  and 
"  the  preparatory  difpofitlons  of  the  foul  towards 
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*'  them,  may  reafonably  be  conceived  to  be  Aich 
^^  as  xsfuUabk  to  the  reafon  and  faculties  of  men, 
"  the  undcrftanding  and  the  will."  Granted ;  for 
who  would  plead  for  a  mode  of  operation  which 
is  mfttitabkf  *^  Now  it  is  certain  that  what  natural- 
"  ly  makes  Ihe  underftanding  to  perceive^  is  evidence 
^*  prepofed  and  apprehended^  tonfidered  or  adverted 
*^  to*,"  but  who  makes  the  blind  to  fee  or  the  dull 
to  apprehend  ?  **  for  nothing  elfe  can  be  requiHte 
<^  to  make  us  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth 
^'  —  and  fb  be  wife  to  falvation.  —  Again,  what 
**  makes  the  mil  choofsy  is  fomething  approved  by 
*^  the  underftanding,  and  confequently  appearing  to 
'^  the  ibul  as  good\  and  whatfoever  it  refufeth^  is 
*^  fomething  reprefented  by  the  underftanding, 
*^  and  fb  appearing  to  the  will,  as  evil:  whence  all 
^  that  God  requires  of  us  is,  and  can  be  only  this, 
"  to  refufe  the  evil  and  to  choofe  the  good.  —  It  there- 
*'  fore  can  be  only  requiiite,  in  order  to  thefe 
^  ends,  that  the  good  Spirit  (houldy^  illuminate  our 
"  underftandings,  that  we  attending  to,  and  con- 
**  fidering  what  lies  before  us,  ftiould  apprehend, 
"  and  be  convinced  of  our  duty  ;  and  that  the  bleff- 
ings  of  the  gofpel  fhould  be  fo  propounded  to  us, 
as  that  we  may  difcern  them  to  be  our  dhiefeil: 
good,  and  the  mifcries  it  threateneth,  fo  as  we 
may  be  convinced  they  are  the  worft  of  evils, 
"  that  we  may  choofe  the. one  and  refufe  the 
"  other."  *  But  obferve  what  follows :  "  Is  it  not 
**  a  great  difparagement  to  the  word  of  God  to  fay, 
*^  or  think,  that  all  his  perfuaiions,  admonitions, 
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^*  exhortations,  promifes,  and  threats,  (hould  be 
<^  infufficient  to  prevail  with  us  to  turn  from  our 
^^  iinful  courfes,  and  turn  to  him,  when  men  who 
*^  ufe  thefe  methods  towards  their  children,  fer- 
^'  vants,  friends,  or  relations,  do  it  in  hopes  that 
"  they  fliall  be  fucccfsful  by  thefe  means  ?"  *  «*  If 
<^  beyond  all  this,  there  be  fome  pk/ficaland  $a^ 
«*  frujlraile  operation  on  God's  pari  requifite  to  make 
^'  men  know,  and  knowing  choofe  the  good  and 
*^  refufe  the  evil  i  this  being  not  vouchiafed  to,  or 
<*  wrought  in  them  who  are  not  born  anew,  wfy  is 
^^  the  want  of  this  new  births  and  this  fpiritual  re- 
<^  generation  fo  often  imputed  to  the  vdltmtary  watu  ef 
<^  their  confidiration^  and  their  not  laying  to  heart 
^y  the  things  propounded  to  them  ?  i*  —  I  therefore 
*^  humbly  conceive  that  inward  operation  of  the 
*'  Holy  Spirit  to  confift  in  thefe  two  things  : 
ift.  <*  In  reprefenting  the  divine  truths  which 
holy  fcriptures  do  contain,  and  pre&  upon  us, 
more  clearly  to  our  underftandings,  that  we  may 
**  have  a  fuller  evidence,  ftropgcr  convidion,  and 
**  aflurance  of  them. 

2dly,  "  In  bringing  thefe  truths  to  ourremem- 
*'  brance,  that  fo  they  may  be  prcfent  with  us 
when  this  is  requifite  to  enable  us  to  refift  temp- 
tations, and  to  encourage  us  to  the  performance 
"  of  our  duty."  J 

The  above  cited  extradls,  contain  a  fummary  of 
the  Arminian  fyftem  of  grace,  which  is  hardly  any 
thing  different  from  the  Pelagian ;  I  (hall  now  prc- 
fent the  reader  with  a  concife  account  of  the  orthodox 
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dodlrine  on  the  fame  point»  that  he  may  the  more 
eafily  compare  their  preteniions*  '^  Efiedual  call- 
*^  lag  is  the  work  of  God's  almighty  power  and 
**  grace ;  whereby,  out  of  his  free  and  efpecial  love 
**  to  his  eleft,  and  from  nothing  in  them  moving 
<*  him  thereunto,  he  doth,  in  his  accepted  time, 
^  hnrite  and  draw  them  to  jefus  Chrift  by  his  word 
**  and  Spirit-,  &vingly  enlightening  their  minds, 
^^  renewing  and  powerfully  determining  their  wills  % 
*<  ib  as  they,  aldiough  in  themfelves  dead  in  iin, 
«^  are  hereby  made  willing  and  able,  freely  to 
*'  aniwer  his  call,  and  to  accept  and  embrace  the 
^  grace  offered  and  conveyed  therein."  *  It  can* 
not  help  oceuring  to  the  attentive  intelligent  reader, 
that  the  farmer  fiimmary  is  ultimately  to  this  po(i- 
tion,  viz.  What  grace  effeds  in  a  (innpr's  eonverfion 
is  nothing  more  than  to  reprefent  to  the  mind  divine 
truths^  hy  witf  of  moral  perfuafi(m\  while  the  difpqfition 
itfelf,  or  the  abihty  to  apprehend,  oonfider,  and  ad« 
vert  to  the  truths  objeftively  prefented,  is  left  unin- 
fluenced. Whereas  the  latter^  allowing  the  ufe  but 
denying  the  fufficiency  of  moral  means,  maintains 
the  abfolute  need  of  zpfrifieal  influence  of  the  Hofy  Spirit 
OH  the  difpofitiou  itfelf^  whereby  it  is  made  fpiritual  and 
hofyj  in  its  meafure  conformable  to  the  holy  nature 
of  God  ;  and  without  which  np  rcprefencation  of 
truth,  no  moral  perfuaiion  whatever,  will  terminate  in 
that  change  which  is  connefted  with  falvation.  That^ 
after  abftrafting  what  is  common  to  the  converted 
and  unconverted,  is  reducible  to  the  felf  fafficiency  of 
the  human  will  i  thisj  to  the  fpecial  influence  and 
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ibvereign  pleafure  of  God.  The  wind  bbweth  where 
U  tifteth^  withoat  confulting  thy  pleafure,  and  thou 
hearcft  the  found  thereof^  the  effe<5ts  are  fenfibly 
known,  but  canjl  not  tell  whence  it  comethj  and  whither 
it  goethj  its  manner  of  operation  is  not  perceived  by 
thee ;  fo  is  every  one  that  is  bom  of  the  Spirit.*-^ 
Having  thus  given  the  true  ftate  of  the  queftion  in 
difpute,  what  now  remains  is  to  examine  Dr. 
Whitby's  principal  objeftions  againft  J^e  Calvin* 
iftic  fide,  efpecially  in  reference  to  any  thing  thtt 
might  appear  inconfiftent  with  equity. 

§  22.  ''  It  muft  be  granted,  that  in  raifiogan 
<^  idea  in  my  brain  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the 
^^  impreilion  made  upon  it  there,  the  adion  is 
*<  truly  phyfical ', -— that  in  thofe  adions  I  am 
«*  wholly  pailive  y  that  is,  I  myielf  do  nothing  for- 
**  mally  te  produce  thefe  ideas,  but  the  good  Spirit, 
^*  without  my  operation,  doth  produce  them  in 
"  me  -,  —  and  that  thefe  operations  muft  be  irrefifti- 
^^  ble  In  their  produdion,  becaufe  they  are  immedi- 
**  ately  produced  in  us  without  our  knowledge  of 
*^  them,  and  without  our  will,  and  fo  without  thofe 
<^  faculties  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  aft.  But 
^'  then  I  add,  that  as  far  as  they  are  fo,  they  can- 
not be  imputed  to  us;  that  is,  it  cannot  be 
praife-worthy  in  us,  or  rewardable,  that  we  have 
*^  fuch  ideas  raiied  in  us,  but  only  that  when  they  are 
^*  thus  raifed  in  us  we  attend  to  them,  comply  wi^ 
^^  them,  and  improve  them  to  the  ends  fbr  which 
**  they  were  defigned  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  —  Thofe 
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^  ideas  which  are  objeftively  good  being  thus 
^*  raifed  in  us,  cannot  be  imputed  to  us  for  reward, 
^*  nor  can  God  be  well  pleafed  with  us  for  them  till 
•*  we  co-operate  with  them,  becauie  the  raifing  of 
**  them  is  properly  God's,  notour  own  aftion,  and 
**  wc  are  purely  paflive  in  it,  nor  is  it  in  our  power 
**  to  prevent  or  refift  them  ;  but  then  God  having 
*•  planted  in  us  a  principle  of  reafon  and  difcretion, 
*^  we  can  attend  to  them  when  they  are  raifed  in  us, 
"  and  fo  improve  them  to  the  illumination  of  our 
^  underftandings,  and  to  the  approbation  of  them  in 
^  our  minds:  he  alfo  having  given  us  a  will  to  choofe 
**  the  good,  and  to  refufe  the  evil,  we  may  confent 
^  to  the  good  fuggeftions  and  purfue  the  good 
^'  motions  thus  raifed  in  us ;  for  to  what  other  ends 
**  can  they  be  raifed  in  us  by  the  Holy  Spirit  ?**  ♦ 
In  reply  to  this  very  .fingular  paflage,  I  obferve  the 
following  things : 

1.  If  this  account  be  any  thing  different  from 
the  mechanifm  of  nature,  or  the  do<5trine  of  afTocia- 
tions,  it  is  not  only  unfcriptural  but  aifb  highly 
unphilofophical.  He  cannot  mean  that  do<5lrine, 
bccaufe  he  treats  oi  grace^  a  divine  impulfe  fuperior 
to  the  courfe  of  nature  efFefted  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
fiefides,  it  would  have  been  abfurd  to  introduce  the 
doArine  of  common  providence  (of  which  ajfociations 
make  a  part)  under  the  title  of fufficient  grace.  And 
yet,  if  any  thing  be  intended  by  our  Author  more 
than  common  providence,  the  fentiment  is  unphilo* 
fophical  as  well  as  unfcriptural,  and  wholly  defli* 
tute  of  all  probability.  It  fuppofes  innumerable 
fupernatural  interpofitions,  and  fo  multiplies  princi- 
ples, 
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pies,  whlcfc  the  propofed  effeft  does  noi  require. 
What  is  the  propofed  efFed  ?  To  give  us  idids  of 
tniths.  And  what  are  ideas  but  rifrefeniatms  in 
the  mind  of  objeffive  archetypes?  But  to  luppofe 
that  any  cthir  trtahs  or  objeftive  archetypes  are  novo 
ncceflary,  than  what  the  fcriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Teftaments  contain,  is  to  run  into  a  labyrinth 
of  myftidfrn  and  extravagance.  If  what  we  call 
our  ideas  of  religious  truths  are  not  reprefentations 
of  objeAs  exhibited  in  the  holy  fcriptures,  they  are 
unworthy  of  the  name,  as  being  either  the  deduc* 
tions  of  unaflifted  reafim  or  the  reveries  of  fancy. 
When  Dr«  Whitby,  therefore,  talked  of  m  idea 
raifed  in  his  hrain  by  the  Hofy  Spirit ^  and  the  impreffims 
made  upon  it  there^  he  talked  of  a  figment  of  his 
own  creation,  and  created  for  no  other  purpofe  than 
to  throw  it  as  duft  into  weak  eyes. 

2.  Seeing  it  is  ibmething  different  from  a  natural 
and  providential  law  that  he  fpeaks  of,  the  fend, 
ment  fuppofes  millions  of  miracles,  daily  and 
hourly,  without  anfwering  any  valuable  end.  No 
other  end  is  pretended  to  be  anfwered  but  that  of 
giving  each  perfon  an  opportunity  of  exerting  his 
freedom ;  but  Uiis  he  has  by  attending  to  the  holy 
fcriptures,  which  are  fufficient  archetypes  of  all 
ideas  relating  to  falvation,  and  without  which  he 
has  no  authority  to  conclude  that  his  ideas  are  from 
God.  If  the  revealed  word  exhibits  life  and  im- 
mortality,  grace  and  glory,  to  every  foul  that  hears 
or  perufes  it,  and  this  renders  men  inexcufable, 
nay  is  z  fufficient  mean  of  falvation,  what  need  is 
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there  of  compaffing  the  very  fame  end  by  millions 
of  miracles  ? 

3.  The  above  dodlrine  confounds  revelation  and 
the  divine  unfUon.  The  prophets  and  apoftles,  it 
is  tnpe,  muft  have  had  reprefentations  made  in  their 
minds  of  things  not  contained  in  preceding  (crip* 
tares ;  but  the  undion  from  the  Holy  One  teacheth 
us  all  things  by  changing  the  difpofition  only* 
Nothing  morCy  is  neceiTary ;  nothing  lefi,  is  a  caufe 
kbquate  to  the  effeft.  Befide»  if  t]\enephis  ulira  of 
grace  be  only  to  imprefs  ideas  (which  is  a  mode  of 
operation,  I  believe,  perfedly  unintelligible,  when 
fiipernatural  revelation  is  not  intended)  it  is  poffible 
diat  not  one  finner  would  be  faved ;  for,  on  the 
fuppofition,  the  Holy  Spirit  engages  to  do  nothing 
more  to  one  finner  than  another,  and  as  one  fails  <^ 
lalvation,  for  the  fame  reaibn  all  might.  And  who 
can  tell  but  the  prophets  and  apoftles  have  fup^ 
prejed  innumerable  ideas  given  them  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  be  revealed  to  us  ?  For  on  our  Author's 
principles  it  would  not  be  juft  to  engage  their  wills 
refpeding  any  ideas.  Such  is  the  genuine  but 
wretched  refult  of  his  novel  cerebro/ian  hypothecs ! 

4.  The  above  doftrine,  moreover,  is  very  un- 
charitable in  its  confequences.  If  all  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  does  towards  our  faivation  is  merely  ^'  to 
raife  ideas  in  the  brain,"  what  becomes  of  little 
children  ?  Are  none  of  them  faved  ?  If  they  arc, 
does  not  the  divine  Spirit  prepare  them  for  glory  ? 
But  how  ?  Is  it  by  raifing  ideas  in  their  brains^  leav- 
ing them  to  choofe  or  to  refufe^  to  improve  them*  and 
live,  or  to.negledt  tliem  and  perifh  ?  And,  indeed, 
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with  refpeft  to  adults,  the  confequence  would  be 
equally  deplorable,  though  not  fo  glaringly  ridicu* 
lous.  If  man  in  his  beft  eftate  on  earth  is  not 
fupernaturally  influenced  in  his  difpofition^  no  fup* 
pofed  objeftive  light  in  th^  underftanding,  no 
^'  ideas  raifed  in  the  brain,"  no  perfuafion,  will 
efFeft  a  new  birth  unto  righteoufhefs.  Without 
more  afliftance  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  than  our 
Author  is  willing  to  allow,  and  fuppofing  too  that  a 
right  ufe  of  ideas  is  neceflary  to  falvation,  all  men 
muft  perifh ;  for  there  is  no  wiUing  that  which  is 
truly  fpiritual  without  fuch  afliftance.  He  warkiih 
in  you  both  to  wiU  and  to  do  of  his  own  good  pkafure. 
Wt  art  not  fufficietft  of  ourfdves  to  think  a  good  thought^ 
much  lefs  to  will,  improve  ideas,  to  love  and  em* 
brace  the  truth  reprefented.  No  one  of  himfelf  is 
difpofed  to  co-operate  with  God,  be  the  objedtive 
light  and  means  ever  fo  great,  for  this  reaibn,  that 
the  mind  being  depraved^  (as  none  can  deny,  how- 
ever they  may  diflFer  about  the  caufe)  the  real  good, 
in  whatever  light  it  is  reprefented,  will  not  appear 
to  be  fo.  The  cure,  therefore,  muft  be  more 
inward  and  radical. 

Befides,  if  God  is  bound  in  equity  to  deal  alike 
with  all  his  creatures  by  imprejjing  their  brains^  it 
might  be  afked,  on  our  Author's  own  principles, 
how  come  fuch  numbers  to  fall  fliof t  of  converfion  ? 
If  it  be  faid,  the  impreiiion  was  not  ftrong  enough 
to  counteraA  their  ftronger  depravity,  how  can  they 
be  blamed  ?  Are  they  not  left  under  the  fad  necejjity 
of  perifhing  becaufe  the  impreflion  was  not  fuperior 
to  the  oppofing  principle.     That  there  is  an  oppofi^ 
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tim  made  is  plain  hence,  that  the  fcriptures  are  not 
fufficient  of  themfelves,  Dr.  Whitby  being  judge, 
without  the  Holy  Spirit  performing  "  an  aEtion 
truly  phficaP*  on  the  brain  in  order  to  converfion. 
God,  it  feems,  would  not  h^jujl  in  condemning  men 
without  this  unintelligible  operation  !  In  a  word,  to 
fay  that  God  is  bound  in  equity  to  perform  on  men 
a  fupcrnatural  aftion  truly  phyfical,  is  equally  defti- 
tute  of  truth  and  fenfe ;  whereas  it  is  expreffive  of 
both  to  fay,  that  if  men  are  converted  and  favcd, 
there  muft  be  a  phyfical  change  of  the  difpofition 
by  an  aft  of  fovereign  favour,  whereby  the  foul  is 
enabled  to  improve  its  knowledge  and  all  the  means 
offalvation. 

5,  The  fentiment  I  am  oppofing  involves  a  gfeat 
xniftakc  about  what  is  rewardable  and  praife-worthy, 
and  what  is  not.  It  fuppofes  that  anions  alone  vlt^ 
fo ;  whereas  the  truth  is,  that  thtftate^  the  difpofition^ 
and  inclination  of  the  mind  are  not  lefs  rewardable 
or  blameable  than  our  adlions.  Nay,  adions  are  no 
further  praife-worthy  than  as  they  proceed  from 
fuch  date  of  mind.  Were  ijt  otherwife,  how  can 
we  account  for  God's  blaming  men  for  hardneis  of 
"heart,  carnality  of  mind,  ftupidity  of  confcience, 
fenfuality,  and  the  like  ?  And  why  promife  to  change 
the  hearty  and  write  his  law  there  ?  In  confideration 
of  what  praife-worthy  and  rewardable  aSHons  are  in- 
fants admitted  into  everlafting  bliis  ?  Is  it  more 
difficult  for  omnipotence  to  meliorate  the  heart  of  a 
finner,  whether  young  or  old,  than  to  raife  ideas  in 
his  brain  ?  Or  muft  we  fay,  that  it  would  be  inequit^ 
able  ?  The  former  none  can  afTert.     The  latter  is 
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what  none  who  admit  of  any  gracious  inflaenceat  all 
can  coniiftently  plead. 

6.  To  conclude^  in  a  few  words  *,  our  Author's 
hypothefis  is  a  wretched  limitation  of  divine  grace, 
which  muft  not  proceed  to  the  hearts  of  finners-, 
a  pillar  to  fopport  pride,  which  difdains  to  afcribe 
to  God  what  it  fancies  itfelf  equal  to ;  an  edifice 
erefted  on  a  miftaken  idea  of  moral  obligation,  as  if 
a  phyfical  aft  of  grace  were  necef&ry  for  its  bafis; 
and  finally  contains  a  contradiftion  in  terms — God 
cannot  bey'i^  in  condemning  finners,  except  he  give 
them  graces  the  grace  of  certain  ideas  imprefTed 
upon  their  brains ! 

§  23.  ^*  Some  remohftrants  by  granting  this 
^'  neceifity  o(  fupernasural  and  infufed  habits^  feem 
*'  to  have  run  themfelves  into  this  dilemma^  that 
^^  either  thefe  fupernatural  habits,  viz.  of  faith  and 
«*  charity,  may  be  Wrought  in  men,  and  yet  they 
*^  may  not  be  converted ;  or  elfe  that  all  who  are 
««  not  converted  are  therefore  not  converted,  be- 
^'  caufe  God's  Spirit  hath  not  wrought  thefe  habits 
*«  in  then?,  which  is  the  very  abfurdity  they  labour 
«  to  avoid."*  Who  thefe  iJew^ri»»/j  referred  to 
are  it  is  needlefs  to  enquire  ;  but  why  this  dilemnuk 
as  it  is  called,  fliould  appear  formidable  to  any,  or 
its  laft  horn  be  ftudioufly  avoided,  I  know  not. 
What  can  be  more  reafonable  than  to  allow,  that 
God's  a^  of  grace  upon  a  finner  is  an  infufed  fufer- 
natural  habit  ?  Surely  this  is  language  more  intel- 

ligiblev  and  a  work  far  more  worthy  of  God  than 

what 
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what  our  opponent  has  advanced.  And  who  would 
fcniple  to  &y,  that  ^^  all  who  are  not  converted^  are 
therefore  not  converted,  becduft  Goo's  Spirit  hath 
not  wrought  thefe  habits  in.  them  V^  Becaufe  God 
does  not  work  upon  a  finner  by  a  fupernatural  aft  of 
graee^  is  he  therefore  utguji  in  condemning  him  for 
bisjlns?  Is  our  moral  obligation  wholly  founded  on 
grace  P  Are  men  not  bound  to  love  God,  and  make 
him  their  chief  end,  except  they  have  fupernatural 
aids?  Have  they  not  underftandings,  wills,  moral 
means  (the  holy  fcriptures,  divine  iniHtutions,  &:c.) 
and  unconftrained  freedom  ? 

^'  That  any  fupernatural  habits  muft  be  infufed 
*<  into  us  in  an  inftant,  and  not  produced  by  frequent 
^^  anions  -—is  that  which  nrf  hypothefis  by  no  means 
^'  will  allow.  The  ideas  which  he  raifes  in  us^ 
though  they  are  raifed  by  a  phyfkal  operation, 
yet  are  they  moral  in  their  operations :  even  as  a 
*^  man's  tongue  in  fpeaking  to  perfuade,  or  to 
^^  difluade  another,  performs  a  phyfical  operation^ 
»  though  the  efFed:  of  it  is  only  moral."  f  Here 
then  is  an  hypothefis  that  maintains  without  blu(h- 
ing,  the  ability  of  the  natural  man^  of  the  carnal 
mndy  not  only  to  underftand  but  alfo  to  receive  the 
things  of  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  nay  moreover,  to  pro- 
duce in  himfelf  a  new  nature  by  his  own  aftions  I 
Oh  rotten,  wretched,  proud  Pelagiamfm^  wilt  thou 
not  ceafe  to  pervert  the  good  and  gracious  ways  of 
the  Lord  i — 7  he  ideas  pkxficaUy  rtdfed  are  moral  in 
their  effeBs.  This,  it  fhould  feem,  is  the  great  ad« 
vantage  of  the  Arminian  hypothefis.    Who  can 
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aToid  being  prepoflefled  in  favour  of  it  from  a  cir<- 
cumftance  fb  important  ?  From  the  uncommon  ftreft 
that  is  laid  on  this  idea,  it  might  appear  natural  to 
infer,  that  the  orthodox  opinion  is  herein  mifera* 
bly  deficient.  But  impartiality  well  informed  muft 
allow  that  our  hypothefis,  in  this  very  point,  has 
every  advantage  of  which  the  other  can  boaft.  To 
illuftrate  this  matter  let  the  following  renurks  be 
confidered : 

§  24,  I.  The  doftrine  of  infufcd  habits  no  more 
fuperfedes  the  ufc  of  means,  than  that  of  mere  ifiord 
fuafion.  The  former  includes  the  latter,  though 
the  latter  excludes  the  former.  *  There  is  no  argu- 
ment whatever  of  real  weight  that  an  Arminian  can 
urge  with  men,  in  order  to  their  converfion  or  edi- 
fication, but  which  a  Calvinift  may  confiftenly  ufe. 
By  no  legitimate  confequence  does  it  follow  that, 
becaufe  God  adts  the  part  of  a  gracious  Legiflator 
and  equitable  Judge,  in  his  difpenfations  and  his 
word,  he  therefore  cannot  by  an  ad  of  fovercigfl 
grace  tnahU  the  (inner  to  improve  means  \  efpecially 
when  we  confider  the  abfolute  need  there  is  of  fuch  an 
operation  if  any  be  ailualfy  perfuaded  to  embrace  the 
great  falvation.  Th6  ufc  of  perfuafion  fuppofcs 
man  as  rational  and  accountable  *,  beyond  which  God 
is  not  obliged  in  equity  to  go.  Were  any  (me  to 
comply  cordially  with  the  divine  call,  his  compliance 
would  be  accepted,  though  he  had  no  infufed  habit. 
Whence  it  follows,  that  when  we  plead  for  zpkfjicd 
influence  on  the  w/W,  it  is  not  merely  a  pleading 
for  an  opinion  which  appears  to  be  countenanced  by 
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rcafon,  and  confirmed  by  (criptare,  but  it  is  more- 
over a  queftion  concerning  fa£l3.  'We  fay,  with 
fcripture  and  experience,  that  all  the  children  of 
men  are  aftaally  degenerate**  ^  From  the  very  na* 
tare  of  moral  means,  in  connexion  with  moral 
depravity  and  guilt,  we  further  conclude,  that  it  is, 
infa^  clearly  impoflible  for  fuch  means  to  tffoSt 
the  change  agreed  to  be  neceflary,  without  a  fepa- 
rate  foverdgn  influence.  And  yet,  if  Goo  treat 
with'men  as  rational  beings,  accountable  to  him  for 
their  talents ;  if  he  do  not  altogether  diflblve  the 
moral  fyftem  of  our  world,  moral  means  muji  be 
ufed. 

2.  Though  moral  fuafion  (being,  like  the  law, 
^  weak  through  the  flefli,*')  does  not  efFeft  a 
faving  change  without  the  Holy  Spirit,  yet  the 
iJpoJUicn  itfelf,  being  made  good  by  a  phyfical 
change,  is  moral  in  its  operations.  To  judge,  de* 
fire,  and  love  fpiritually;  to  repent,  believe,  and 
pbey,  are  all  moral  operations,  while  yet  effeSs  of  a 
piifical  change.  Is  the  aff  of  any  being,  whether 
perfeft  or  imperfeA,  lefs  moral  becaufe  the  previous 
dUpofition  is  the  work  of  God  f  We  may  as  well 
queftion.  Whether  the  aft  of  hearing  is  ours^  becaufe 
God  planted  the  ear ;  or  the  aft  of  feeing  ours^ 
becaufe  God  formed  the  eye ;  that  holy  confidence 
is  MTi,  becaufe  ^*  the  love  of  God  ihed  abroad  in 
our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghoft"  is  the  previous 
infpiring  caufe  of  that  confidence. 

3*  All  meatu^  as  far  as  they  are  operative,  are, 
acoording  to  our  principles,  moral  in  their  effiSls. 
Whatever  objeft  is  prefented  to  the  underftaqyiiing, 
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to  the  will,  or  aixy  faculty  of  the  inind>  it  opentef 
morally  and  not  pbfMcaUf^  by  perfuafiim  and  nal 
mtchmjmj  tlKMigk  the  effi;ft  lus  not  cootingcnt  as  to 
GoDu    A  cartmiy  in  tha  ^^^  is  perisftly  Goafiftent 
with  the  mrdity  of  the  opern^mL    To  afeertain  the 
former  it  ia  enough  to  know  the  Hfpofitim^  its 
cxaft  degree  of  goodnefs  or  pravity.     Does  a  purs 
ftrcaim  flow  from  a  corrupt  fountain  ?  Does  a  good 
tree,  ctmtiwdMg  fu^h^  bear  had  fruit  ?  Does  not  the 
infinite  goodne^  of  Gop  reader  it  abfolutely  oertaia 
that  ho  will  da  nothing  anu&  ?  Or,  is  there  aay 
probability  that  infernal  fpints,  oonfirmed  in  wiok* 
ednefs,  will  perform  benevolent  deeds  P  Is  not  the 
probability  of  wy  means  bdng  property  improwd, 
and  good  aAtOAS  performed^  exaftty  ia  propoidoa 
to  the  dijpqfiim  of  the  agent  ?  Two  perfons  take 
lApi  ^he  faired  vohwie^  or  bear  its  conteata ;  tq^  the 
o«fc  the  divine  tefttmony  is  a  favour  of  Hfc;»  to  the 
olkhe^  of  daath  \  poe  dr e|n&  whajb  he  reads  or  h(su% 
the  higheft  v^^ifilom,  the  olker  uninlereftttig  tntth, 
Of  perhaps  infipid  folly.     Suppoiing  alicv  with  om. 
author^  that  Goix  does  as  much  fov  tjatt  one  as.  thf 
olheF,  Ky  making  fomo  equal  impreffioas,  how  ^laH 
wie  be  ^ble  ratijQttally  ta  account  for  the  diflSurenqe 
of  the  tJStMy  but  by  aUowing  a  pf  oportionable  dif^ 
fecence  of  di%o6tion  ?  When  a  good  and  gcadous 
ci&ft  therefore  is  intended  to  be  produced*  our 
author's  hypotheiia  of  a phgfical  imprefion  ihe  brain 
is  needlefsi  a  fuperaatural  agency  oa  the  mad^ 
whereby  it  is  madcgood^  is  abne  w^ted* 
If  it  be  faid«  that  the  mind  being  ^^4  ftiUimpliei 

the  meanii  mt^  b«  frufliiateds  sad  how  csa  th^ 
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canfift  with  tbfi  eertainty  of  the  effeft  ?  It  ^  granted, 
that  a  flate  of  probation,  without  the  intervention 
of  prcfepviog  grace,  does  imp^f»  that  all  means 
whatever  mof  be  fruftrated;  but  from  thence  it 
does  not  fidlbw,  that  infafed  grace  will  not  prevent 
finful  aAs,  on  the  one  hand,  or  will  deftroy  ^eedom 
on  the  other.  Goodnefs  of  difpoiitbn  cantkmed^ 
win  iofalUbly  produce  good  ads,  but  if  left  in 
equity,  the  reverfe.  And  freedom  in  its  own  na* 
tuft  does  not  confifl:  in.  an  equal  indifference  to  good 
and  evil,  elfe  the  goodnels  of  God,  and  the  grace 
of  the  bleiiid  in  heaven,  would  be  no  advantage 
agunfl  tran%te{fion.  He  who  aSs  from  ratbmal 
motives "mihooX  confbaint,  is  free;  though  there 
fhoold  be  a  miUion  io  one  that  his  choice  and  adtion 
ihould  be  erne  way  rather,  than  another,  owing  to 
die  ftate  and  difpditioa  of  the  agent ;  yea,  by 
parity  of  reafon,  an  ifrfimfe  number  to  one,  fa  as  to 
afibrd  him  who  fully  underfbnds  the  cafe  an  aifilutt 
eeruinif  of  the  event, 

^25.  But  it  is  again  urged :  ^*  If  fuch  a  divine 
**  unfiruftrable  operation  is  neceflary  to  the  conver- 
**  lion  of  a  finner,  then  the  word  read  or  preached 
^  can  be  no  inftrumeni  of  their  converfion  without 
^  diis^  divine  unfruflrablo  impulie,  becaufe  that 
^  only  afts  by  moral<  fuafion-— only  this  is  not  fo  to 
^*  be  underftood  as  to  exclude  the  co-operation  ^f 
««  God  with  his  word,  or  the  affifbance  of  bis  Holy 
^^  Spirit  ietting  it  home  upon  our  hearts ;  provided 
^  this  be  not  by  way  of  fkffical  and  not  moral 
^^  operation  .'^^     Is  this^  any  d^ing  more  than  a 
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bare  aflertion^  that  the  inftrumtntaUty  of  the  word  is 
of  itfelf  fufEcient  to  convert  a  (inner  by  way  of  moral 
fuafion^  with  a  falvo  apparently  orthodox^  but  in 
reality  without  any  determinate  meaning,  that  the 
Spirit  ajfifts  in  fettit^  it  home  upon  our  hearts. 

Pelagians  and  Arminians  are  not  the  only  perdins 
who  exprefs  themfelves  in  iimilar  language;  there 
are  many  others  who,  without  any  defign  of  d^ra* 
ding  the  glorious  work  of  the  fpirit,  indulge  a  mode 
of  expreffion  not  eafily  reconciled  with  their  princi* 
pies.  This  being  the  cafe,  I  could  wi(h  to  offer 
flich  a  reply  to  the  objeAion  of  Arminians  as  at  the 
fame  time  refutes  the  miftakes  of  thofe  who  are 
Calviniftic  in  other  points.  And  this,  I  think,  is 
done  fatisfadtoriiy  in  the  language  of  a  very  refpcc* 
table  and  judicious  writer.  He  is  difcourfing  of  the 
principle  of  grace^  concerning  which  he  obferves, 
that  *'  it  is  infufed  and  not  acquired.  The  firft  prin- 
*^  ciple,  or  fpring  of  good  anions,  may,  yath  equal 
^^  reafon,  be  fuppofed  to  be  infufed  into  us,  as  Chrii^ 
tians,  as  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  reafoning  is  infufed  into  us  as  men.  None 
ever  fuppofed  that  the  natural  power  of  reafoning 
•*  may  be  acquired ;  fo  that  power,  whereby  we  are 
^<  enabled  to  put  forth  fupernatural  afts  of  grace* 
**  which  we  a  call  a  principle  of  grace,  muft  be 
«*  fuppofed  to  be  implanted  in  us-,  which,  were  it 
<«  acquired,  we  could  not,  properly  fpeaking,  be  (aid 
^*  to  be  born  of  Goo.  From  hence  I  am  obliged 
«^  to  infer,  that  the  regenerating  ad,  or  implanting 
<*  this  principle  of  grace,  which  is  at  leaft  in  order 
^*  of  nature,  antecedent  to  any  aft  of  grace  put 
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**  forth  by  us,  is  the  immediate  tfft&  of  the  poveer  of 
<^  God,  which  none,  who  fpeak  of  regeneration  as 
a  divine  work,  pretend  to  deny :  and  therefore  I 
cannot  but  conclude,  that  it  is  wrought  in  us 
^*  wthout  the  inftrmmntaiity  of  the  w&rd^  or  any  of  the 
^^  ordinary  means  of  grace.  My  reafon  for  it  is 
«*  this;  becaufe  it  is  neceflary  (from  the  nature  of 
the  thing)  to  our  receiving,  improving,  or  reap« 
ing  any  advantage  by  the  word,  that  the  Spirit 
^^  ihould  produce  the  principle  of  faith;  and  to 
**  iay,  that  this  is  done  by  the  word,  is,  in  efFeA,  to 
aflert  that  the  word  produces  the  principle,  and 
the  principle  gives  efficacy  to  the  word ;  which 
**  ieems  to  me  little  lefs  than  arguing  in  a  circle, 
*^  The  word  cannot  profit  unleis  it  be  mixed  with 
^^  fiiith;  and  faith  cannot  be  put  forth,  unleis  it  . 
*^  proceeds  from  a  principle  of  grace  implanted ; 
^^  therefore  this  principle  of  grace  is  not  produced 
*^  by  it.  We  may  as  well  fuppofe  that  the  pre- 
*^  fenting  of  a  beautiful  pidlure  before  a  man  that 
*^  is  blind,  can  enable  him  to  fee ;  or  the  violent 
^*  motion  of  a  withered  hand  produce  ftrength  for 
*^  aAion,  as  we  can  fuppofe,  that  prefenting  the 
*'  word,  in  an  objedive  way,  is  the  inftrument 
^*  whereby  God  produces  .that  internal  principle, 
**  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  embrace  it."* 

There  feem  to  be  but  two  ways  in  which  it  can 
be  fuppofed  that  the  Spirit  of  God  co-operates  with 
his  word ;  or,  as  Dr.  Whitby  expreflcs  it,  •*  fets 
it  home  upon  our  hearts/*    The  influence  muft  be 
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on  either  the  recipieni  or  the  ipftrumem^  qaaKfying 
the  former  to  receive,  or  giving  energy  to  the  latter 
to  operate.      !f  one  of  thefe  be  fufficicnt,  to  foppofc 
ieth  is  unneceffary.     As  to  the  fuppoficion  of  ad- 
ding  force  to  the  inftrument  by  fomc  phyfical  im- 
pulfe,  whether  providential  or  fupematural,  bcfide 
what  has  been  already  mentioned,  it  labours  under 
the  great  difadvantage  of  being  inexplicable  in  point 
of  analogy ;  fo  that  perhaps  it  is  impoffible  to  form 
any  clear  ideas  of  it  by  any  operation  in  nature, 
without  involving  an  abfurdity  in  its  moral  appli- 
cation.   Muft  we  conceive  of  the  word  as  a  pro- 
jeftile,  a  miffile  weapon,  or  an  inftrument  of  power 
proiudng  the  moral  principle?    The  idea  h  abford; 
for  then  a  moral  mean  muft  aft  mechanically  wluch 
involves  a  contradiftion.     Whereas  if  we  fuppofe 
Ac  phyfical  influence  to  be  on  the  recipient,  pre- 
difpofing  the  mind  to  a  right   improvement  of 
means,  the  certainty  of  the  intended  elFcift  is  cafilf 
conceived,  in  perfeft  confiftency  with  the  fretim  of 
die  mind,  and  the  morai  effcR  of  the  means. 

To  this  reprefentation  it  may  be  objcftcd,  that 
the  fcriptures  often  fpeak  of  the  powerful  <?#^  of 
the  word.  "  Is  not  my  word  as  fire,  and  as  a 
hammer  that  breaketh  the  rocks  in  pieces  ?"  *'  Of 
his  own  will  begat  he  us  mth  the  word  ef  truth. 
To  which  we  reply  in  the  words  of  the  rrfpcfta1)lc 
author  laft  referred  to,  that  fuch  language  of  fcript«« 
«*  does  not  fo  much  refped  the  implanting  of  the 
*f  principle  of  grace,  as  it  does  our  being  enabled 
"  to  aSl  from  that  principle, — Regeneration  m^^ 
**  taken,  not  only  for  our  being  made  alive  to  God, 
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**  or  creatii  unto  good  works,  but  for  oUr  patting 
•*  fcrth  living  aSions^  protecding  from  that  principle 
••  which  is  implanted  in  the  foul.**  ♦ 

In  fliort,  the  txercife  of  e^rery  grace,  ais  feitfi^ 
fear,  hope,  loire,  Aippofes  a  revealid  ohjt£i  \  fo  that 
the  very  exiftence  of  thefe  graces,  tohfidered  a^  our 
a8s  and  duiiesj  believing,  fearing,  hoping,  or  loving, 
mull  be  owing  to  the  word  of  truth,  as  a  generating 
cauie.  But,  in  treating  of  this  branch  of  theologi- 
cal truth,  it  is  of  importance  hot  tb  confound,  ts 
too  often  is  done,  th^fe  two  forts  of  caufktion.  For, 
fcrioufly  to  maintain  the  fentiment  here  oppofed, 
would  be  of  the  fame  tendency  as  the  following : 
That  the  rtai  taufe  why  the  waters  of  the  red  Cca 
were  divided,  was  Mofes*  hand  ftretched  over  the 
fea,  as  God*^  inftrumentj  or,  that  the  teal  taufe 
why  Laiarus  was  quickened  into  life,  wis  this  fen- 
tence,  **  Lazarus,  come  forth,'* 

It  is  prefumed,  that,  from  the  arguments  ad- 
vanced, and  the  objeftions  obviated,  it  now  appears 
evident,  there  is  nothing  in  the  orthodox  dofh-ine 
tf fpetial  grace  at  all  inconfiftent  with  divine  e^ity.  — ^ 
We  now  proceed  to  another  branch  of  the  fub- 
jttA;  viz. 

5  26- (IV.)  TheVfitt  determined  by  ^race.  What 
has  been  already  advanced  pi^cludes  in  fome  mea- 
fure  the  neceflity  of  ft  full  inveftigation  of  this 
point  \  and  is  rendered,  moreover,  lefs  neceflary  to 
the  inquifitive  reader,  by  an  incomparable  treatife 
written  6n  the  fubjeft,  with  a  profef^d  view  to  the 
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book  on  which  I  am  animadverting  *,  I  mean, 
Prcfident  Edwards's  *•  Inquiry  into  the  modem 
prevailing  notions  of  that  Freedom  of  Will,  which 
is  (uppofed  to  be  eflfential  to  moral  agency,  virtue 
and  vice,  reward  and  punilhment,  praife  and  blame/* 
The  point  of  view  in  which  we  now  consider  the 
queftion>  is,  Whether  the  determination  of  the  wfli 
by  grace  is  inconfiftent  with  E(iyiTY.  Dr.  Whitbt 
contends,  as  do  all  the  Arminians,  that  it  is  incon* 
fiftent ;  but  before  I  proceed  to  confute  ^is  argu- 
ments, it  is  proper  he  fliould  fpeak  for  himfelf. 

Thus  he  ftates  and  reafons:  *^  For  the  due 
*'  ftating  of  this  queftion  concerning  the  liberty,  or 
^*  freedom  of  the  will  of  man,  let  it  be  noted, 
«*  That  the  Jaie  of  man  in  this  world  is  a  ftate  of 
*<  /r/tf/ or  probation— 'hence  it  follows.  That  the 
<^  Gierty  belonging  to  this  queftion,  is  only  that  of 
*^  ^lapfed  m^n  in  a  ftate  of  trial,  probation,  and 
*<  temptation :  whether  he  hath  a  freedom  to  chooie 
*^  life  or  death,  to  anfwer  or  rejeft  the  calls  and 
<*  invitations  of  God  to  do,  by  the  stfliftance  of 
**  the  grace  aflFbrded  in  the  gofpel  to  him,  what  is 
*^  fpiritually  good  as  well  as  evil,  or  whether  he  be 
^*  determined  to  one^  having  only  a  freedpm  from 
<^  coadion  but  not  from  neceflity.  This  liberty  is 
*<  indeed  no  perfection  of  human  nature;  for  it 
*<  fuppofes  us  imperfect,  as  being  fubjedb  to  fall 
^^  by  temptation,  and  when  we  are  advanced  to  the 
^^  fpirits  of  juft  men  made  perfeft,  or  to  a  fixed 
^^  ftate  of  happinefs,  will,  with  our  other  imper- 
^*  fedions,  be  done  away  %  but  yet  it  is  a  freedom 

abfolutely  requifite,  as  we  conceive,  to  render  us 
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**  capable  of  trial  or  probation,  and  to  render  our 
<*  anions  worthy  of  praife  or  difpraife,  and  our 
^^  peribns  of  rewards  or  puniihments." 

Again,  ^^  The  freedom  of  the  will  in  this  ftate 
^<  of  trial  and  temptation,  cannot  confift  with  a 
^*  determination  to  one — feeing  this  determinating 
<^  operation  puts  him  out  of  a  ftate  of  trial,  and 
^  makes  him  equal,  when  this  divine  impulfe  comet 
**  upon  him,  to  the  ftate  of  angels ;  (ince  he  who 
^^  muft  certainly  and  without  fail,  do  what  the  di* 
^^  vine  impulfe  doth  incitp  him  to  do,  is  as  much 
*^  determined  to  one,  as  they  are.  And  this  is 
<*  further  evident  from  the  general  determination 
*^  of  the  fchools,  and  of  all  that  1  have  read  upon 
^^  this  fubjed,  that  the  general  will  to  be  happvt 
^*  and  not  to  be  miferable,  though  it  be  voluntary^ 
**  is  not  free  \  becaufe  we  cannot  choofe  either  not 
^<  to  be  happy,  or  to  be.  miferable*,  and  on  the 
**  fame  account,  fay  they,  this  will  is  not  praile- 
"  worthy,  or  rcwardable." 

Moreover,  "  This  ccvjc^wiov^  or  free-wiU  of  msai^ 
**  being  neither  an  aH^  for  that  is  an  exercife  of  the 
*^  will }  nor  an  habit^  for  that  only  doth  facilitate 
^*  and  incline  to  adtion ;  but  a  faculty  of  power  i 
*<  and  the  objeft  of  that  power  being  in  moral 
*^  aAions,  fomething  morally,  in  fpiritual  aAions 
<*  fomething  fpiritually  good  to  be  chofen,  or  fpi. 
^^  ritually  evil  to  be  avoided ;  that  which  difabUs 
^*  any  man  from  choofing  what  is  fpiritually  good, 
^*  or  refufing  what  is  thus  evil,  and  therefore  is 
^^  deftrudive  to  his  foul  and  fpirit,  muft  alfo  take 
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*^  a^ay  his  liberty  to  choofe  what  rs  fpiritually  good, 
•*  and  to  refafc  what  is  fpiritually  cviL** 

Once  more,  **  To  fay  here  that  men  thus  dif- 
«*  ablcd  may  defervc  puniihrnent  for  the  evil  they 
^*  do,  though  they  cannot  do  otherwiie,  becaufb 
*•  they  difobey  wilSn^ij  and  choofe  to  do  fo,  is  to 
*^  make  the  devils  and  damned  fpitits  farther 
*^  punilhable,  becaufe  they  al(b  choofe  to  do  evil ; 
*^  and  the  blefled  angels  reWardable,  becaufe  they 
^^  choofe  to  do  good,  and  do  it  willingly.  ^^-^To 
**  iky  that  then  under  this  onfruftrable  operation 
•*  are  ftill  free^  becaufe  what  they  are  moved  thus 
^^  to  do  they  will  to  do,  and  do  it  with  compla- 
^  cency,  is  only  to  fay,  Man  herein  hath  the  free- 
*^  dom  of  an  tkA  angel>  which  is  not  rewardable  i 
^  but  not  that  he  hath  the  freedom  of  a  proficient, 
**  or  one  in  a  ftate  of  trial  and  probation.  —  That 
*'  this  is  the  true  ftate  of  the  queftion  cannot  be 
**  reafonabiy  doubted."* 

Thefe  extraAs  appear  to  me  to  contain  the  fun* 
damental  principles  of  our  author's  doAHne  on  the 
freedom  of  the  mll^  in  the  application  of  which 
againft  the  calviniftic  fide  of  the  queftion,  he  every 
where  infinuates,  that  there  is  fomething  inconfiftent 
with  divine  jujlice  in  the  fentiments  he  oppofes,  and 
which  we  maintain.  Let  us  now  examine  theie 
principles  with  as  much  brevity  as  the  nature  of 
the  fubjeft  will  admit  of. 

$  ay.     I.  It  is  gratultotifly  alTumed,  that  the 
liberty  belonging  to  lapfed  man,  is  a  libef ty  eflen- 
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tblly  diftrttU  from  that  which  belongs  to  man  in  a 
perfi8  ftate.  Whereas  the  difFerence  between  lapfei 
and  perfe3  can  no  more  influence  the  queftion  in 
difpute,  "  Whether  the  Will  be  determined  by 
Grace,''  than  man's  breach  of  the  divine  law  can 
mbfi)lve  him  from  his  allegiance  to  the  fupreme 
lawgiver  and  judge.  To  fuppofe  that  the  faU  or 
tranfgreffion  of  man  alters  the  nature  of  that  liberty 
which  makes  him  ac€Ounlaikj  is  contrary  to  all  rea* 
fen  and  analogy ;  and  is  not  unlike  a  plea  urged  to 
ezcufe  a  man  from  di(charging  an  eU  debt  -^  be* 
cau(e  he  has  incurred  a  new  one ! 

2.  Since  man  had  not  in  his  beft  eftate,  as  before 
ihewn,*  "  a  power  to  do  what  is  fpiritually  good,'* 
much  le&  has  he  now  in  his  lapfed  ftate ;  except  we 
fuppofe  that  his  power  increafes  with  his  guilt  and 
toickednefs.  It  is  true,  man  has  a  harrowed  power^ 
which  never  fails  him,  of  choofing  what  appears  to 
liim  Aefii  elfe  he  muft  either  ceafe  to  be  a  volun* 
tary  agent,  or  choofe  evil  as  evil^  which  is  inadmiil 
iible.  T^ere  is  therefore  no  controverfy  about  his 
power  of  choofing  life  or  death,  as  far  as  he  judges 
(all  things  being  taken  into  the  account)  the  one  or 
the  other  to  be  eligible.  But  this  muft  not  be  con- 
founded with  <*  a  power  to  do  what  is  ipiritualiy 
good)"  as  if  the  latter  were  necefTary  to  account- 
ablenefst    For 

3.  The  real  power  of  doing  well  is  not,  and 
cannot  be  eflential  to  the  liberiy  of  atiy  accountable 
being.  If,  when  the  intelleft  reprefents  an  objed 
08  beft  to  be  choien,  a  divine  concurrence  take  place, 
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as  an  eftablifhed  laW  of  providential  government, 
nvhich  may  be  called  a  borrowed  or  improper  power 
in  the  creature,  it  is  abundantly  fufEcient  to  con* 
ftxtute  the  refponfibility  of  the  fubjeft. 

4.  The  falvo  fubjoined  in  the  objeftion,  **  a 
freedom  to  do  -—  3y  the  ajfiflance  of  the  grace  afforded 
in  ihe  go/pel^**  is  vague  and  indetermrnate  \  but  pro- 
bably is  intended  to  convey  the  fentiment  before 
expofed,  ^^  an  idea  raifed  in  the  brain  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  the  imprefSon  made  upon  it  there  ;*' 
which  requires  no  other  confutation  than  is  due  to 
the  ancient  jargon  of  Ariftotelian  philofophy— 
myftic  forms,  and  occult  qualities. 

5»  When  our  author  contends  that  the  will  ought 
not  to  be  determined  to  one^  in  order  to  blame-worth!- 
neis  or  praife,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  free  from 
neeejffity  as  well  as  co-aftion ;  he  requires  not  only 
what  is  unreafonable  but  impoffible.  For  there  is  no 
medium  between  the  will  being  determned  to  m^ 
when  the  choice  is  really  good,  and  the  will  determin- 
ing itfelf\  and  that  this  latter  is  impoflible,  or  an 
inconceivable  abfurdity,  Prefident  Edwards  has 
given  the  moft  ample  proofs,  in  his  unanfwerable 
performance  on  the  fubje£t,  to  which  the  reader  is 
referred. 

§  28.  Dr.  Whitby  contends.  That  the  liberty 

of  man,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  trial,  implies*^ a 

power  to  do  what  is  fpiritually  good  as  well  as 

evil  i"  could  any  one  then,  except  he  had  a  bad 

caufe  to  ferve,  a  tottering  hypotheiis  to  prop,  once 

imagine  it  conceivable,  that  fuch  a  power  is  one  of 
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tk€  tmperfeffioMS  of  human  nature,  and  peculiar  to 
the  prcfcnt  ftatc  ?  Yet  fuch  is  the  opinion  which 
he  holds.  An  imperfeaion^  yet  abfoluufy  requifite  to 
render  our  adlions  worthy  of  praife  or  difpraife ! 
May  not  this  writer  be  juftly  termed  the  patron  of 
IMPERFECTIONS  ?  Surcly,  what  renders  our  anions 
praife-worthy^  and  our  perfons  capable  of  rewards^ 
muft  be  good\  but  are  imperfeaions  good  things  ? 

Again,  that  freedom^  in  the  prefent  ftate,  cannot 
coniift  with  a  determination  to  one^  he  argues  from 
the  iimilarity  that  wduld  then  fubfift  between  m^n  in 
this  world  and  the  angels  in  heaven.     But  men's 
obligations  do  not  arife  from  wl\at  they  are  in  a 
ftate  of  probatiorfi  the  queftion  is  what  they  ought 
to  be.     And  ought  not  the  will  of  God  to  be 
"  done  on  earth,  as  it  is  done  in  heaven  ?"     The 
truth  is,  that  men,  as  far  as  they  are  praife-worthy, 
are  like  the  angels  \    and  their  goodnefs  proceeds 
from  the  fame  caufe ;  they  do  *^  what  the  divine 
impulfe  doth  incite  them  to  do."     The  difference 
does  not  confift  in  tlie  nature  of  their  freedom, 
where  they  choofe  what  is  fpiritually  good ;  but  in 
its  degree,  or,  perhaps  more  accurately,  in  that  the 
angels  are  alto^tf^  incited  to  do  what  is  right,  to  the 
utter  exclufion  of  all  evil ;  -  and  men  in  th;  prefent 
ftate  varioufy.     As  far  as  they  are  the  fubjedls  of 
fovereign  grace^  they  are  fo  incited  as  to  time  and 
degrees  i  but  as  far  as  they  are  dealt  with  in  equity^ 
they  choofe  what  is  wrong ;  for  nothing  prevents 
their  abufe  of  liberty  but  a  gracious  divine  im- 
pulie. 

It 
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It  M  objeAed,  That  ^  the  genepal  w&t  to  be 
happy,  and  not  to  be  mtferable,  though  it  be  volun- 
tary, is  net  free,*'  and  therefore  not  pra^fe-wortky ; 
from  whence  it  is  inferred^  that  no  IreediDm  is  praife- 
worthy  hut  what  is  mdependenf  of  a}I  necefSty. 
Con(equently,  fuch  »  the  defperate  flate  of  the 
caufe,  he  denies  that  angels  are  at  all  rewardable, 
and  the  damned  fpirits  further  pURifkaUk !  As  if 
the  wherenefs  of  a  moral  acSkion  conft^tuted  Vt^niUure ! 
But  is  Atrc  no  goodhfjs  in  the  fteady  inclination  of 
Angels  to  holinefs  and  God,  or  badnefs  in  the  fixed 
averfion  of  Devils  ?    Nothing  pralfe- worthy  in  the 
ardent  love  of  the  one,  or  blame^werthy  in  the 
conftant  hatred  of  the  other  ?  Thefe,  however,  are 
Implied  parts  of  the  fyflem  oppofed,  and  which  are 
adopted  for  the  iake  of  avoiiJtng  the  confequence 
that  an  aftton  may  be  at  once:  free,  ntceffary^  and 
prcafe^werthf.      But  the  union  of  thefe  being  evi- 
dently in  the  bkfled  God,  in  holy  Angels,  and  Jefas 
Chrift,  another  figment  muft  be  invented  of  a  free* 
dom  pecuUar  to  a  lapfedftatt !  It  muft  be  earneftly 
contended  for,  as  akfolutely  requijite,  elfe  God  would 
be  unjuji  in  requiring  compliance  with  his  calls  and 
invitations  to  duty^  and  yet  mufl  be*  done  away  as 
an  imptrfeliionl 

Once  more :  it  is  argued,  that  (ince  the  requisite 
freedom  is  neither  an  aUnot  an habip^  but  ** afacvitj 
efpmerr  a  divine  determinating  operation  takes 
away  Kherty  to  choofe,  which  is  inadmiffible.  But, 
leaving  our  author  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his- own 
definition,  it  is  granted  by  him  that  an  *'  habit  dotb 
facititate  and  inctine  to  adlion  ^'*  if  therefore  divine 

grace 
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grtcc  fprm  the  temper  and  habit  of  the  miodv 
whkh  indiiie9  to  a  good  aftion,  an  event  or  aftioA 
may  be  made  certain  or  necefarify  futitre»  without 
tofringiag  this  ^  faculty  of  power/*  And  this  ia 
what  we  plead  for^  not  that  grace  has  for  ita 
tmnedtate  objeA  the  aft  or  power  of  willing^  fo 
much  as  the  perjin  in  hia  difpofition  and  habits. 
Make  the  tree  good  and  the  fruit  will  be  good^  bu£ 
an  evil  tree  cannot  bfiug  forth  good  fruit. 

^  25^  It  cf  oia^QS  ody  to  (hevv,  in  a  more  dire<% 
manner,  that  this  $peraim  of  grace  viUfih  dtUrmnes 
\ht  'mil  is  not  inconftftent  wijth  tiuiiy^  which  is  the 
only  obje^ioe^  virtually,  that  Avnunians  can  make 
in  ^eir  oppofition  to  it.  In  addition  therefore  to 
wl^t  ha$  b^n  faid  in  reply  to  particular  argiwienta 
and  ob}e£^ion9,  we  obfe^ve : 

I.  That  from  the  w/«r^  oftU  wiUUfelf^  which  is 
the  power  of  the  mind  by  which  we  chooie,  and  ita 
trut  Uberiyy,  it  appears,,  the  influemce  of  grace  in  de-^ 
termioiflg  the  will  is  not  unjuft,  or  unworthy  of 
the  iupreoaye  Governor.  If  the  will  be  the  power 
we  have  of  chpoiing  the  greateft  af>pareat  good,  asi 
all  mud  allow  it  is ;  and  if  thsAapparent  good  which 
is  chofen  be  the  real  good,  while  the  coincidence 
of  o^e^rafKe  and  reality  arifes  from  the  gracioufly 
rcBified  0dte  of  tfa^  mind;  is  there  any  infringe^ 
ment  of  the  will  in  its  operation  when  making  fuch 
a  ehoicei  more  than  if  the  mind-  were  left  to  choofe 
^  cfipenrmce  only  of  good  to  the  refei^ion  of  the 
r^ity,  through  its  unredified  temper?  Can  the 
fmiy  of  our  fiberty  and  choice  be  more  efFedlually 

fecured 
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fecured  by  the  impurity  of  the  mind  and  heart  ?  Ctn 
the  will  and  its  liberty  be  more  perfeB  by  the  prefence 
of  an  acknowledged  imperfeHion?  Is  the  liberty 
Ie(s  real  becaufe  the  objeft  preferred  is  good,  and 
certainly  forefeen  by  omnifcience  ? 

2.  The  futility  of  the  fyftem  oppofed,  and  the 
equitableneis  of  that  now  defended^  may  appear 
from  the  nature  of  that  operation  which  is  in  question, 
in  reference  to  the  will  \  it  being  a  fbvereign  aft  of 
God  reftifying  the  moral ftate  of  the  creature,  which 
is  a  confideration  altogether  dilFerent  from  an 
injury  offered  to  the  will,  which  is  a  natural  faculty. 

3.  We  appeal  to  the  nature  of  equity ^  which  is 
violated  only  when  the  creature  has  more  than  his 
due  offufftring.  But  as  this  operation  confifts  in 
nothing  worfe  than  redifying  the  moral  ftate  of  the 
fubjed,  what  conceivable  injury  is  done  it?  Our 
fyftem  does  indeed  reprefent  the  fubje«5l  as  deftitute 
of  all  merit  J  and  independent  worthinefs ;  becaufe 
none  is  really  due  to  him,  whether  viewed  as  a  finner 
or  a  mere  creature.  Why  our  author  (hould  afaik 
fraife  to  men  for  chooiing  what  is  good,  and  yetif^ 
p^aije  to  angels  for  making  the  fame  choice,  it  may 
well  puzzle  thofe  heavenly  intelligences  to  under* 
ftand;  except  it  be  to  favour  the  monftrous,  extra* 
vagant,  rebellious  dodrine  of  human  merit,  and  \.^ 
rob  God  of  part  at  leaft  of  that  praife  which  is  due 
to  his  glorious  majefty. 

4*  We  appeal  to  the  nature  of  divine  fovereigntj^ 
which  has  unlimited  power  over  the  creature  for  its 
welfare^  in  its  being,  difpofition,  and  aAions.  Yet 
no  one  who  underftands  the  fubjeA  can  heiitate 

refpefting 
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refpeding  the  perfedly  harmonious  agreement  of 
fuA  divine  fovereignty  and  equity.  To  cotffirm 
faints  or  angels  in  purity  and  happine&,  and  make 
them  necijfarify  inclined  and  determined  to  good,  is 
an  aft  of  fovereignty ;  fince,  I  prefume,  arrogance 
itfeif  would  tail  in  defending  it  as  their  due  in 
equity  :  there  fore,  to  determine  and  confirm  amoral 
agent  in  the  choice  of  good  is  not  inconfiftent 
with  equity. 

5.  We  appeal  to  the  juft  confequences  which  would 
flow  from  the  denial  of  our  propofition.  It  would 
tend  to  reftrain  omnipotent  benevolence  from 
rendering  men,  while  in  the  prefent  flate,  beifer 
than  they  are  without  their  previous  content ;  God 
mufl  not  prefume  to  make  the  work  of  his  hands 
more  amiable,  more  inclined  to  virtue,  to  holi- 
nefs,  and  the  fruition  of  himfelf ;  he  muft  wait  for 
the  favourable  decifion  of  his  enemy  — -  **  the  car- 
nal mind,  which  is  enmity  againft  God,  which  is 
not  fubjeft  to  his  law,  nor  indeed  can  be."  —  A 
work  mufl  be  wrought,  a  change  muft  be  efFcdted, 
or  man  cannot  be  happy  ;  for  ^^  without  holinefs 
no  man  (hall  fee  the  Lord  -,"  but  man  cannot  be 
conformed  to  the  law  of  God  while  in  his  carnal 
enmity,  that  is,  cannot  be  holy,  or  qualified  for 
heaven ;  if  therefore  God  be  reftrained  from  efFeft* 
ing  this  qualification,  how  is  it  to  be  done  i  The 
truth  is,  if  God  do  it  not,  it  cannof  be  done^  nor  can 
any  foul  of  our  fallen  race  entertain  the  fmallefl 
degree  of  rational  hope  of  eternal  happinefs.  As 
we  would  avoid  eternal  ^niifery  we  mufl  be  "  holy 
And  without  blame,  pure  in  heart,  and  made  meet 
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to  be  partakers  of  the  future  inheritanoe  of  the 
faints  in  light ;"  none  but  God  €M  thus  qualify 
u»,  and  he  has  promifed  to  do  it  in  various  ways; 
but  this  proud  ctvji^wm^  this  formlefs  phantom  of 
filf-^fiviragntyy  holds  his  hand,  and  charges  Urn 
with  injuftice  if  he  do  it ! 

In  brief,  the  fentiment  I  oppofe  robs  God  of 
what  he  claims  as  his  right  and  glory  -—  to  fave  us 
by  his  grace^  not  by  works^  left  any  man  fhould 
hafi.  It  places  man  on  the  ground  of  felfwrtlu' 
nefsy  which  is  the  fole  prerogative  of  God.  it 
afcribes  to  imperfeft  rebellious  man  that  ibye- 
reignty  over  future  events,  and  hia.  own  happinds 
in  particular,  which  is  denied  to  holy  angels,  and 
which  belongs  only  to  God,  who  *^  works  inmhth 
to  will  and  to  do  what  is  praife-worthy  of  his  m 
good pkafwreJ'* --^  hnd  finally,  it  implies  that  God 
cannot  be  }uft  except  man  poflefs  a  power  to  ^ 
good,  and  to  do  good  of  himfelf^^  a  power  which 
we  have  endeavoured  to  (hew  to  be  incommunioble 
to  any  creature  however  exalted. 

With  abfolute  eUaioHy  particular  redemption^  p- 
cialgrace^  and  the  will  determined  by  grace,  Amis 
dofely  conneAed, 

§  30.  (V.)  The  perfeverance  of  faints  \  which  Dr. 
Whitby  ftrcnuoufly  oppofcs.  We  fliall  ttkethc 
ftate  of  the  queftion,  on  his  part,  from  the  author 
himfelf.  "  We  own,  fays  he,  that  they  who  arc 
"  prefervcd  to  falvation,  are  fo  prcfcrved  by  ^^^ 
"  power  of  God  through  faith  5   and  that  they 

«  who  arc  thus  kept,  arc  kept  by  Chrift,  he  alone 

««  being 
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^^  being  able  to  keep  them  unblameable ;  but  then 
^^  we  Atrvf  that  God  hath  abfolutely  promifed  to 
^  keep  them  by  his  power  from  making  fliip* 
*'  wreck  of  this  faith  -,  or  that  the  juft  man  who 
**  Kves  by  faith  (hall  never  draw  back  unto  per- 
"  dition.***  *'  We  own  that  God  hath  engaged 
"  his  faithfulnefs,  that  all  who  do  not  wickedly 
depart  from  him,  (hall  never  be  forced  from  him 
by  the  power  of  any  adverfaries  — •  but,  deny 
that  God  hath  from  eternity  decreed,  or  ab((>- 
lately  promifed  to  pre(erve  them  from  falling  into 
^  tboie  fins  which  he  cautions  them  to  avoid,  or 
"  to  perform  himfclf  what  he  requires  as  their 
daty."f  ^'  We  grant  that  God  hath  promifed 
perieverance  in  the  ways  of  righteoufne(9  to  the 
'*  end,  to  thofe  who  conftatitly  and  confcientioufly 
"  ufe  the  means  by  him  prefcribed  for  that  end— • 
**  but  deny  that  God  hath  abfolutely  promifed  to 
**  interpo(e  his  power  infruftrably  to  engage  all 
•*  true  believers  to  u(e  thc(c  means.*'  ;j: 

On  the  other  hand  we  acknowledge,  not  only 
that  faints  may  be  guilty  of  great  (ins,  but  al(b 
that  it  is  not  owing  to  any  ftrength,  fteadinefs,  or 
immutability  of  the  renewed  will  or  nature  in  them, 
that  they  do  not  fall  away  totally  and  (inally ;  but 
is  to  be  afcribed,  not  only  to  the  power  but  aUb 
the  purpofe^  fenthfulnefs^  and  wifiom  of  God, 

What  we  hold  therefore,  in  diftinftion  from  our 
opponents,  is  reducible  to  thefe  two  points  j  Firft^ 
That  thofe  who  are  fainis  indeed,  pardoned  and 
renewed,  (hall  ferfevere  in  that  ftate,  and  be  (inally 

T  2  glorified  5 

^  Difcuurfi  f,  385,  &c.     f  p.  386.     t.p- 3871 388. 
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glorified  *»  and  con(equently,  that  thofe  who  do  not 
die  faints,  never  were  faints.  Secondly^  That  in  this 
dodrine  there  is  nothing  inequitable  \  there  are  no 
objeflions  implied  in  it  that  can  juftly  militate 
againft  the  accountablenefs  of  man  or  the  equity  of 
GoDy  the  declarations  of  his  word,  or  the  rules  of 
his  providence. 

%  II.  To  inveftigate  the  truth  and  evidence  of 
this  do<5trine  in  the  numerous  pajfages  0f  holy  wrii 
which  are  ufually  introduced  into  this  controverff, 
would  lead  us  to  a  prolixity  unfuitable  to  the  na- 
ture of  our  plan.  We  conceive  that  not  a  fin^k 
text  fairly  interpreted,  according  to  its  real  defign, 
is  repugnant  to  this  dodbrine }  but  as  our  author 
has  been  at  the  trouble  of  reducing  them  into 
certain  general  heads,  thofe  which  are  moil  plau- 
{ible  and  important  in  the  view  of  the  inquifitive 
mind  will  be  noticed,  in  the  way  of  objeAions. 

In  order  to  Simplify  the  fubjeA  as  much  as 
poflible,  the  firft  thing  propofed  may  be  thus  ex- 
prefled  -,  the  doArine  which  maintains  that  the 
perfons  who  are  eventually  Javed^  might  have  htn 
eventual^  lojl^  is  unworthy  of  God,  according  to  the 
difcoveries  he  has  made  on  the  fubjeA,  both  of 
himfclf  and  his  conduA :  And  that  the  converfe  of 
this  propofition  is  equally  fo,  namely,  that  fomc 
of  thofe  who  are  event ualfy  loft  were  once  faints* 
The  arguments  whichxonclude  in  the  one  cafe,  arc 
conclufive  in  the  other  ;  and  therefore  we  may  con- 
fidcr  them  as  conneAcd,  Yet  that  the  attention  of 
the  reader  may  not  be  cmbarrafled  by  the  com- 

plcxit; 
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• 

plexity  of  Ihe  fubjeft,  let  this  point  firft  be  kept 
principally  in  view.  It  is  unworthy  of  God  to  fup^ 
pofe  that  any  who  are  eventualiy  faved  might  have 
been  eventually  loft.  And  in  proof  of  the  aflertion 
we  appeal, 

1.  1  o  what  we  are  taught  of  the  divine  purpofe. 
It  is  acknowledged  by  Dr.  Whitbv  himfelf,  "  that 
they  who  are  kept,   are   kept  by  the  power  of 
God  ;**  it  muft  be  alio  acknowledged,  that  for  any 
to  be  fo  kept   is  a  great  privilege  and  ^/e?^^^, 
cfpecially  to  be  preferved  in  fafety  until  they  are 
lodged  in  eternal  bleflednefs.     This  then  is  a  real 
good,  of  which  God  is  confefledly  the  author  and 
fini/her.     Now  it  is  unworthy  of  God  to  fuppofe 
that  he  did  not  purpofe  all  the  good  he  performs ; 
therefore  he  purpofed  the  falvation  and  perieverance 
of  all  who  are  eventually  faved.     Confequently, 
thofe  who  are  faved  could  not  have  been  loft ;  for 
who  hath  refifted  his  wiU  of  purpofe  ?  Surely,  it  will 
not  be  queftioned  by  any  who  have  the  fmalled 
degree  of  real  knowledge  of  the  true  charadter  of 
God,  that  known  unto  him  are  all  his  works  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  that  all  he  efeSs 
28  according  to  the  counfel  of  his  own  will.     Thefe 
two  things,    therefore,    which    are   fo  evidently 
joined,  God's  work  in  time  and  his  eternal  purpofe^ 
muft  be  feparated,  which  is  altogether  unworthy  of 
the  divine  character,  or   elfe  we  muft  conclude. 
That  thofe  who  arc  or  ftiall  be  actually  faved,  could 
not  have  been  loft. 

When  therefore  it  can  be  proved,  that  eventual 
(alvation  originated  in  ourfehes^  and  originated  in 
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fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  us  independent  on  the 
work  of  God  in  our  prcfervation  -,  or  when  it  can 
be  proved,  that  God  worketh  fome  things,  even 
the  bringing  of  many  Tons  to  glory  by  the  captain 
of  their  falvation,  which  he  did  not  purpofi  to  do 
after  the  counfel  of  his  will  \  then  may  it  be  alfo 
proved,  but  not  before,  that  fome  who  are  eventu* 
ally  faved  might  have  been  loft.     Again  we  appeal 

2.  To  the  divint  faithfulfte/s.  To  foppofcthat 
any  who  are  eventually  faved  might  have  been 
loft,  is  an  impeachment  of  the  faitbfulncfs  of  God 
to  his  own  purpofe  and  plan  refpedting  the  event, 
That  God  has  a  purpofe  and  plan  refpeAing  fach 
event  is  manifeft,  except  we  fay,  that  the  import^ 
ant  event  will  take  place  either  without  or  mirarf 
to  any  purpofe  or  plan  \  which  is  to  build  the 
glory,  everlafting  glory  of  millions  on  the  phantom 
contingence^  or  the  equally  phantaftic  notion  of /i[/iv/ 
ftlf'fivereignty !  But  if  there  is  a  purposed  plan 
rcfpeding  the  event,  God's  faithfulnefs  to  his  own 
defigns,  and  its  inviolable  prefervation,  reqaire, 
that  thofe  who  are  finally  faved  could  not  have  been 
loft. 

We  draw  the  fame  conclufion  from  the  argn- 

ment  of  God's  faithfulnefs  to  the  Saviour^    "  A& 

of  me,  faith  God  to  the  Meffiah,  and  I  ftiall  give 

thee  the  heathen  for  thine  inheritance,  and  the  ut- 

termoft  parts  of  the  earth  for  thy  poflcffion." 

"  And  I  know,  fays  the  Meffiah,  that  thou  hcarcft 

me  always."  f     Whatever,  therefore,  Chrift  aft* 

of  the  Father,  he  is  engaged  in  faithfulnefs  to 

grant. 

•  Pfahn  ii.  8.  +  John  xi.  42. 
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grant.     And  this  ia  what  he  aflcs  with  pecuh'ar 
emphafis,  "  Holy  Father,  keep  through  thine  own 
own  name  thofe  whom  thou  haft  given  me,  that 
they  may  be  one  as  we  are.  —  I  pray,  that  thou 
fliouldeft  keep  them  from  the  evil.     SanUify  them 
through  thy  truth.     Neither  pray  I  for  thefe  alone, 
but  for  them  alfo  which  fhali  believe  on  me  through 
th«T  wordk     Father,  I  will  that  they  alfo  whom 
thou  haft  given  me,  be  ai/A  me  where  I  am  ;  that 
they  may  behold  my  glory."  •     Here  the  Father 
engages  to  give  the  fon  what  he  aiks,  and  indeed 
the  mediatorial  office  implies  fuch  an  engagement ; 
for  what  kind  of  Mediator  would  he  be  whofe 
petitions  would  be  rejeAed,  and  how  unworthy  of 
God  fuch  an  appointment  \  here  alfo  we  obferve 
the  Mediator  emphatically   aflcing   that  aU  who 
(hould  believe  on  him  might  be  kept  and  glorified. 
If  therefore  it  can  be  faid  of  any  perfon  that  he  is 
at  any  time  a  betiever  or  a  faints  the  divine  faithful- 
nefe  to  Chrift,  as  Mediator  and  interceding  prieft, 
requires  that  he  (hould  behold  in  heaven  the  glory 
of  Chrift,  and  be  eternally  with  him.     And  of  fuch 
we  muft  fay,  from  the  premifes,  that  he  could  not 
have  been  loft  but  in  violation  of  the  divine  faith<> 
fubeis.  —  We  appeal,  finally, 

%  32.  3.  To  the  divine  wi/5fow.  This  confider- 
ation  will  be  principally  direfted  in  favour  of  the 
other  part  of  the  argument.  That  thofe  who  do 
not  die  faints  never  v>ere  faints.  For  it  might  be 
urged,  that,   admitting  the  divine  purpofe   and 

T  4  faiths 
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faithfulnefs  to  bring  to  glory  thofe  who  are  eventu* 
ally  faved)  others  who    are  not   (o  (aved  might 
be  the  fubjefts  of  grace  for  a  time  *,  fuch  grace 
as  would  have  faved  them,  had  they  not  drawn 
back  .unto  perdition.     In  reply,  we  grant,  that  this 
hypothefis,/ as  not  militating  againft  the  certaia 
falvation  of  thofe  who  are  eventually  (aved,  or  the 
purpofe  and  faithfulnefs  of  Goo  refpefting  them,  is 
not  fo  degrading  to  the  divine  character  as  the 
other  \  but  yet  we  regard  it  as  unworthy  of  God 
in  many  refpe(5b,  and  think  it  is  virtually  anfwered 
in  our  laft  argument  drawn  from  the  Mediator's 
prayer  for  all  beUevers ;  and  particularly  wc  conlider 
it  as  unworthy  of  the  divine  wifdom  on  feverai 
accounts. 

I.  Since  every  believer  is,  from  an  enemy, 
reconciled  to  God  not  only  by  the  death  of 
his  Son^  but  alfo  by  the  gift  of  his  Spirit*,  re- 
generated, juftified,  adopted,  and  fandified  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jefus  and  by  the  Spirit  of  our 
God  ;  the  objeft  of  a  peculiar  love  and  compaffioo, 
the  fubjeft  of  a  peculiar  power  \  fince  he  is  forgiven, 
all  paft  (ins  blotted  out,  united  to  the  Saviour  and 
made  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  %  reprefented 
in  heaven  by  his  high  prieft,  and  interefted  in  his 
intcrcelTion •,  it  muft  be  allowed  that  here  xs^'otrj 
dtJHnguiJhing  favour  (hewn  him.  He  who  at  firft 
commanded  the  light  to  (hine  out  of  darknefs  hath 
(hined  into  his  heart,  to  give  him  the  light  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jciu^ 
Chrill  \  hath  raifed  him  from  the  grave  of  a  natuwl 
(late,  and  brought  him  out  of  darknefs  into  his 
marvellous  light    He  hath  quickened  him  ^^i^' 
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ther  with  Chrift,  as  the  cfFeft  of  the  great  love 
wherewith  he  was  loved  when  dead  in  (in;  he  with  , 
aUfainU  beholds  in  a  glafs  the  glory  of  the  Lord, 
and  is  changed  into  the  fame  image  from  glory  to 
glory,  as  by  the  fpirit  of  the  Lord.  Thefe  are 
ibme  of  the  bleilings  aftually  conferred  on  every 
/aintj  which,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  are  miracles 
of  mercy,  quite  above  the  courfe  of  nature  and 
common  providence.  Now  we  argue,  that  it 
appears  repugnant  to  all  the  views  we  have  of  wit 
dom,  that  any  fhould  be  in  thefe  wonderful  parti* 
culars  the  fubjeds  of  fovereign  grace^  and  after  all 
be  left  to  perifh. 

2,  We  argue  from  the  grand  eflential  diftinftion 
which  ever  muft  be  maintained  between  moral mf am  * 
and  a  fovereign  operation.  Were  all  that  the  fcrip- 
tures  relate,  as  done  for  faints,  nothing  more  than 
the  former  J  the  cafe  would  be  very  different  5  and 
the  conclufion  of  Arminians^  and  our  modern 
Ratmalijls  in  general  who  agree  with  them  in  this 
point,  would  be  admiiTible.  We  admit  that  Goo 
does  great  things  for  thofe  who  are  finally  loft,  ia 
the  way  of  moral  means  \  he  proclaims  to  them  his 
adorable  perfedlions,  and  exhibits  to  them  his  cove- 
nant mercVf  his  incarnate  ^Son,  whofe  mediatorial 
fufficiency  is  a  fource  of  univerfal  encouragement, 
and  in  him  life  eternal.  And  this  is  peculiarly  the 
cafe  with  thofe  who  are  the  fubjeAs  of  covenant 
feals  and  their  attendant  privileges,  who  yet  may 
fall  ihort  of  eventual  falvation.  But  were  we 
to  admit  that  means  are  all,  to  the  exclufion  of 
fovereign  operation^  no  fleih  could  be  {aved« 

The 
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The    mcejjity  of  this  operation  has  been  before 
ihewn^   let  it  fuffice   to    add^    that    the  favours 
now   referred    to,    and    with   which    every    be- 
liever is  endowed,   are  not    any   thing   (hort  of 
Javereign    operations    as    contradiftinguiftied   from 
the  means  properly  fo  called.      And  from  hence 
we  argue,    that  it   appears  incongruous   to  the 
charaders  of  wifdom  to  feparate  thefe  from  final 
lalvation.    Means  appear  to  be  the  mfy  inftruments 
of  moral  government,  as  they  are  fully  adequate 
to  that  end  ;  gracious  operations  therefore  are  not 
tutejfary  for  any  degree  of  condemnation  which 
might  difplay  the  honours  of  juAice,  feeing  the 
formal  ground  of  all  puniftiment,  as  of  all  fin  and 
accountablenefs,  is  not  fovereign  operation  hut  fuUahli 
tieans  abufed.     Now  if  neither  final  falvation,  nor 
yet  the  difplay  of  juftice  in  their  condemnation, 
be  an  end  attained  by  thefe  miracles  of  mercy,  mtift 
not  the  fuppofition  of  zfaint^s  being  eternalfy  hft^ 
a  bold  impeachment  of  tht divine  wifdom? 

§  33.  From  thefe  confiderations  we  may,  I 
think,  fairly  conclude,  that  God  hateth putting  ttuurf 
his  faints,  wijl  perfeii  that  which  concerns  them, 
will  never  leave  nor  forfake  them,  nor  the  work  of 
his  own  fovereign  grace  in  them,  that  he  who 
hath  begun  this  good  work  will  carry  it  on  to  per* 
feAion ;  guiding  them  by  his  counfel,  he  will  r^ 
ceive  them  to  glory,  and,  girding  them  ^'^^^ 
ftrength,  will  make  both  their  way  and  their  end 
perfeft.     That  the  fheep,  who  know  his  voice, 

and  ihare  his  pardoning  and  purifying  favour,  fha^I 

never 
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never  perifh ;  and  having  drank  of  the  living  water, 
(hall  never  thirft.  If  they  fall  they  (hall  ariie  i  and 
fhoold  the  violent  blaft  of  temptation  injure  the 
fruit,  leaves  and  branches,  the  final  evil  ihall  not 
h^peo  to  the  juft,  nor  (hali  his  ro$t  be  moved.^ 
Though  in  ihemfelves  there  is  every  caufe  of  fear, 
and  ground  for  caution;  yet,  in  God  there  is 
abundant  caufe  of  lafety,  and  fiilvation  infallibly 
iecured.  ^'  I  will  put  my  fear  in  their  hearts, 
iaith  God,  that  they  ihall  not  depart  from  me/'^f* 
The  tendency  of  their  evil  hearts  is  to  go  aftray^ 
but  my  fear  fhall  prevent  their  apoftacy*  Having 
loved  his  own,  he  loves  them  to  the  end.  Chrift 
hath  united  them  to  himfelf  by  his  Spirit,  irre* 
fpedively  of  any  worth  in  them,  fliall  he  therefore 
diiicontinue  that  union  and  influe  nee  becauie  they 
do  not  render  themfelves  worthy  in  a  fublequenc 
period  ?  If  the  enmity  of  their  hearts,  and  the 
impurity  of  their  lives,  were  no  fufficient  caul^ 
why  he  ihould  nrithhold  his  lovet  (hall  their 
after  imperieiStions  determine  him  to  withdraw  hia 
Jove? 

§  34.  But  a  laboured  vindication  of  periever- 
ance,  from  a  confideration  of  the  numerous  topics 
of  argument  with  which  the  caufe  n>ight  be  defend- 
ed, is  not  the  point  now  deiigned,  lo  much  as  its 
defence  againft  one  radical  objeftion  urged  by  its 
oppofers,  viz.  That  fuch  would  make  the  govern^ 
nunt  of  God  inequitable.    This  is  the  tendeny  of  Dr. 

Whitby's 

•  Prov.  xii.  3,  21.  f  Jcr.  xvii.7, 8. 
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Whitby*s  reafoning  and  remarks.     He  particu- 
lar)y  urges,  *'  It  is  abfurd  to  pray  or  intercede  for 
^  that  [pirfeverance]  which  God  harh  abfolutelf 
••  decreed  —  nor  cah  it  reafonably  be  fuppofed  that 
*^  an  atUwife  God  (hould  go  about  to  juftify  the 
•*  equity  of  his  ways  only  by  fuppofing  things  im- 
*^  foffibk  by  virtue  of  his  own  decree  and  promife. 
**  —To  believe  the  dodrine  of  perfeverance  is  to 
**  make  God  ferioujlj  to  threaten  men  for  foch  a 
^^  tin  [apoftacy']  of  which  they  are  not  capable^  and 
•*  of  which  they  are  obliged  to  believe  they  arc  not 
*^  capable.  *—  It  feems  incongruous  to  imagine  that 
*'  God  fliould  make  an  abfolute  promife^  that  true 
^  believers  fhould  perfevere  to  the  end,  and  be 
**  unfruftrably  faved,  and  yet  fujpend  their  happi- 
**  nefs  and  reward  on  this  condition,  that  they  do 
**  perfevere  unto  the  end."  -f 

Many  other  paflages  to  the  fame  purpofe  occor 
in  our  author's  Difcourfe,  but  as  they  all  terminate 
in  one  root,  That  it  is  incongruous^  and  unworthj  ef 
God  as  a  juji  Governor^  to  enfurcy  unfruftrabfy^  tk 
fer/everance  of/aintSy  and  as  our  animadverfions  on 
his  work  have  confiderably  fwelled  this  EHay,  it 
would  be  fuperfiuous  and  unpleafant  to  multiply 
quotations.  This  I  believe  is  all  that  polemic 
fairnefs  requires.  We  proceed  therefore  to  ex- 
amine this  radical  principle  in  the  following  re- 
marks : 

I.  If  there  be  a  moral  fyftem,  there  muftb« 
iommandsy  virtual  at  leaft,  and  confequent  obl/ga- 
tions.     And  as  we  are  dependent  upon  God  for  all 


we 
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we  are^  have^  and  do^  it  muft  be  reafonable  to  prt]r 
for  divine  aids,  and  to  ufe  all  moral  means  of  per- 
fefiion.  This,  I  prefumc,  will  be  readily  admitted 
by  all  whofe  underftandings  are  acceflible  by  argu- 
ments, and  whofe  hearts  are  not  the  receptacles  for 
the  dregs  of  infidelity. 

.  2.  A  moral  fyftem  fuppofes  alfo,  that  the  fubjeft 
of  it,  while  in  a  ftate  of  probation,  is  expofed  to 
danger^  the  danger  of  finning,  and  confequently  of 
faffering,  the  latter  being  the  natural  efFedl  of  the 
former.  —  Hence  it  follows, 

3.  That  no  man,  while  in  this  probationary 
ftate,  (hould  confider  himfelf  fo  fecure  as  to  be 
above  all  danger ;  but  fhould  watch  againft  high- 
mindednefs,  cultivate  holy  fear,  and  in  this  temper 
pafs  the  time  of  his  fojourning  on  earth,  perfeding 
holinefs,  and  working  out,  by  divine  affiftance,  his 
own  falvation  J)y  oppofing  all  fin.  From  hence 
mufl  appear  the  reafonablencfs,  congruity,  and 
beauty  of  fuch  infpired  addrefTes  as  have  a  ten- 
dency to  promote  this  frame  of  mind,  and  with 
which  the  facred  records  abound.     Moreover, 

4.  There  are,  it  muft  be  allowed,  and  bur 
author  does  not  deny,  certain  abfolute  promifcs,  on 
the  part  of  Cody  that  he  will  give  grace  and  glory, 
never  leave  nor  forfake  us,  and  keep  us  by  his 
mighty  power  through  faith  unto  falvation,  — 
Thus  far  we  agree,  and  here  is  the  place  where  we 
are  obliged  to  part.     But, 

5.  If  the  pcrfeverance  of  any  htfnaly  and  they 
eventually  faved,  what  impropriety  is  there  in  fay- 
ing, that  they  arc  pre/erved  thus  by  their  God  unfruf- 

trably  f 
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trabfy  f  Whatever  of  happiness,  of  goodneft,  of 
real  entity,  conies  to  pa(s,  is  either  by  chance^  blind 
unmeaning  chance,  or  by  a  JettUd  plan  \  to  avow 
the  former,  is  unworthy  of  the  chriftian  name,  nay 
abhorrent  from  unfophifticated  reafon  *,  to  admit  the 
latter,  is  the  fame  as  to  acknowledge,  that  the  fiints 
ferjlevere  in  confcquence  and  in  y'lrtuc  of  z  fettled 
flan^  and  therefore  unfrujtrabhfy  which  is  what  i«e 
contend  for.     However, 

§  35.  Let  us  view  the  fubjeft  a  little  more  clofc- 
ly.  If  there  were  any  real  incongruity  between  the 
tbfolute  certainty  of  an  event,  and  that  event  being 
reprefented  as  depending  on  a  condition^  whidi 
is  the  main  obje6lion  urged,  the  whole  fyftem  of 
Providence  refpefting  man  would  be  implicated  in 
the  charge*  It  is  the  duty  of  men,  for  inftancc, 
to  pray  for  their  daily  bread,  fruitful  (eafons,  the 
peace  of  the  world,  the  fpread  of  the  gofpcl,  and 
a  thoufand  other  things;  but  who  will  venture 
to  aiTert  that  thefe  events  are  not  included  in  the 
plan  of  providence  to  a  certainty? 

If  it  be  faid,  This  plan  might  have  been  othimfi 

if  the  conditions  had  been  differently  performed, 

it  will  avail  nothing  to  the  objeilor;  for  to  mike 

tfie  event  different  from  what  it  is,  only  implied 

cither,   that  the  plan  of  providence  would  have 

been  another,  diverfe  from  what  it  really  is»  o^» 

that  it  proceeds  without  any  plan.     Not  the  latter, 

furely,  and  if  the  former,  what  is  gained  by  i^- 

Nothing,  in  favour  of  Arminianifm. 

If 
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If  there  be  no  incongruity,  nothing  unworthy  of 
the  juft  Governor  of  the  univerfe,  in  commanding 
us  to  pray  and  nft  in  a  conditional  manner  as  to 
frovidenfial  concerns^  which  are  the  refult  of  a  fixed 
plan ;  no  good  reaibn  can  be  fliewn  why  it  fhould 
be  incongruous  to  extend  the  command  to  gracious 
concerns,  and  the  affairs  of  our  falvation,  though 
the  refult  of  a  plan  equally  fixed  and  unfiruftrable. 
If  I  pray  for  the  converfion  of  a  finner,  or  the  final 
falvation  of  a  faint,  why  (hould  this  involve  the 
confequence  that  there  is  no  certainty  or  fixed  plan 
refpedting  the  event?  In  order  to  conftitute  my 
prayers,  endeavours,  and  the  ufe  of  all  preicribed 
means,  rathnal^  muft  God  aft  without  a  plan,  or 
without  fettling  tbe  rtfult  ? 

The  faft  is,  man,  as  the  fubjeA  of  moral  govern- 
ment, muft  be  addrefied  and  dealt  with  eondiiionally. 
His  rational  powers,  his  deliberative  freedom,  his 
being  fubjeft  to  law  and  fanftions,  and  amenable  to 
his  Judge,  require  it.  A  being  that  obeys  or 
difobeys  by  natural  neceffity  is,  in  that  refpeft,  no 
marai  agent;  being  impelled  without  deliberative 
choice.  To  propofe  a  condition  to  fuch  would  be 
indeed  incongruous,  for  there  is  no  room  to  delibe- 
rate on  the  claims  of  the  objeft  prefented.  But  the 
hypothetical  neceffity,  or  certainty  of  the  event,  which 
we  hold,  admits  no  lefs  of  deliberation  and  condi- 
tional propofals  than  the  oppofed  hypothcfis,  which 
rejeds  the  divine  purpofes  of  eledlion  and  unfruf* 
trable  perfcvcrance. 

In  reality,  our  knowledge  of  the  event  is  not  the 
rv/ir  of  our  obligation.  Our  author  fuppofes,  that 
if  the  event,  that  is  to  fay  perfcvcrance,  were  known 

or 
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or  heUeved  to  be  unfruftrablc,  this  would  have  a  real 
tendency  to  relax  the  perfon's  efforts.  But  on 
what  principle  of  religion  or  morals  are  we  autho- 
rifed  to  form  this  condufion?  The  miftake  is, 
indeed,  but  too  common }  fome  have  even  avowed, 
that  if  they  knew  any  individual  to  be  a  non-iUB^ 
they  would  neither  pray  for  him,  nor  ufe  any 
means  for  his  converiion.  Such  muft  overlook 
the  very  efTential  eternal  difference  there  is  becweea 
God's  decretive  plan  and  his  reHoral  will. 

Our  author's  hypothefis  muft,  of  courfe,  refer 
the  important  event,  perfeverance,  to  the  will  of 
man  as  the  proper  caufe^  the  prime  difcriminating 
efEcient;  and  confequently,  there  is  no  evidence  in 
the  nature  of  things,  if  our  reafoning  (§  26^—29.} 
on  the  will  being  determined  by  grace  be  valid, 
that  one  faint  will  ever  perfevere,  or  that  God  can 
have,  without  firft  obtaining  leave  of  man's  free 
will,  or  felf-determining  power,  even  (b  much  a$ 
one  faint  to  inherit  glory.  If  any  perfevere, 
it  muil  not  be,  it  fhould  feem,  by  unfruftrablc 
grace^  but  by  the  cxdufivc  efficacy  of  fruftraUe 
human  will. 

There  are  fome  terms  in  this  part  of  the  objefiion 
which  are  not  properly  applied :  particularly  where 
a  faint  is  reprefented  on  our  principles^  zs  not  capable 
efapojiacy^  and  obliged  to  believe  he  is  not.  Whereas 
we  maintain  that  the .  moft  eminent  faint  is  both 
capable  and  even  certain  of  falling,  if  not  prevented 
by  fovereign  gr'ace-,  and  therefore  is  obliged  to 
Relieve  fo.  If  he  is  not  capable  of  apoftacy,  if  that 
evil  one  toucheth  him  not,  it  is  becaufc  the  ever* 

lafling 
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lasting  arms  are  underneath^  and  his  feed  remabeth 
in  him,  through  foverdlgn .  interpofition.  ..  The 
queffion  is  not  whether  he  is  under  the  fame  laws 
with  othtfs,  liable  to  the  fame  drngers^  ot  in  /unf/ilf 
capable  of  falling  1  but  whether  the  acknowledged 
event,  aftual  perfeverance  unto  ialvation,  does  not 
imply  fuch  a  divine  arrangement^  or  fixed  purpofe, 
as  renders  the  union  between  grace  and  glory 
unfhiftrably  certain.  We  maintain,  indeed,  that  he 
who  loves  God  trufy^  (hall  caniinuc  to  do  (b  r/^- 
naOjf  i  and  yet,  if  a  true  lover  of  Goo  were  per*; 
mitted  to  fall  fo  far  as  to  ceafe  to  love  him  tru]]r» 
it  is  manifeft  he  can  draw  no  inference  of  enoou^ 
ragement  while  in  that  ftate. 

Befides,  we  are  agreed  as  to  the  confequetut  of 
tpoftacy,  that  thofe  who  arc  the  fubjefts  of  it 
cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.  But  the 
difference  confifts  in  the  fuppofed  antecedent  ftate 
of  thofe  who  apoftatize  totally  and  finally  from  the 
profeffion  of  the  truth.  While  Arminians  hold  that 
grace  is  extingm/hed  in  them,  we  maintain  they  never 
had  received  the  truth  in  the  love  of  if ;  in  other 
words,  that  the  nature  of  genuine  holinefs  never 
exifted  in  them,  for  reafons  before  adduced.  (§  30, 
&c.)  Therefore,  the  perfuafion  we  have  of  our 
fafety,  can  operate  no  further  againft  holy  fear  . 
and  watchfulnefs,  and  the  praflice  of  piety,  than 
the  contrary  perfuafion.  For  obfervable  remiflhe(s 
in  the  cfariftian*s  life,  would  argue  againft  the 
reality  of  grace,  on  our  fyftem,  as  well  as  s^ainft 
aBual  poffi^oHj  on  the  other.  And  the  remedy  in 
both  cafes  muft  be  the  fame«-penitential  humilia-  ' 
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tioci  M  Mcbwit  Off  defods,  and  appttcadon  tx)  the 
thrtae  of  ^iiice;for  hetdfol  fttpplies. 

§  ^6.  Thus  ¥re  hkn  attenipt»d  a  fidir  and  fail 
iiifdl%sttion  of  tfad  qu«Aioni  Whether  the  CtlTi- 
niftit  explanation  of  the  pointB  in  dtifpute  be  incon- 
fiAent'  with  divine  eqatty;  and  to  prove,  that 
i^ekher  abfolute  Eleffkmj  paitkuhr  Rtdemftim^  our 
dbArise<>f  diftingiiifliing  and  ^ScaMus  gr^ce^  dx 
^fVi  determined  by  grace,  nor  ifie  P€rfeveran(4  of 
iaints,  imply  dhc^  ieaft  reflexion  on  diis  adorable 
Htbibifte.  Hem  fair  the  reaibning  in  the  preceding 
^agesis  -concliritve,  let  the  impartial,  and  competenc 
reader  determine.  If  the  validity  of  it  be  admitted, 
lit  nioft  alio  be  acknowledged  that  the  aafe  of 
Arminiantifii  is  -pvoportionably  weakened. 
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SECT,   III. 

Whether  Sovereignty,  in  the  Calviniftic  fenfc  of 
the  term,  be  a  divine  Attribute. 

S  I  IntroduSKan.  ThefubjeSlftaud^  andUsimpori^ 
ana.  §  2.  That  there  is  in  Deity  an  attribute 
anfwerabk  to  our  definition  of  fovereignty  argued 
fromy  1.  The  felf-exifience  and  independence  of 
God.  §  3.  2.  His  all'fufficience  and  abfolutt 
liberty.  §  4.  3.  From  the  effential  imperfeOion 
^f  M  creatures  \  and  efpecially^  §  5.  The  preeari^ 
cufnefs  of  the  creatures'  liberty:  §  6.  4.  The 
wifdom  of  God.  §7.  5.  The  chief  end  of  aS 
creation.     §  8. — 12.    Corollaries. 

§  I.  rx^HE  definition  of  the  turn/  "  fovereignty," 
X  afcertaimng  the  fenfe  in  which  i  under- 
ftand  it,  and  which  the  calviniftic  fyftem  requires^ 
has  been  given  before,  when  the  principal  terms 
which  occur  in  this  work  were  profeflfcdly  ex« 
plained*.  What  we  now  propoie  is  to  ptavA, 
That  God  is  aftuatly  pofieffed  of  an  abfolute.  righf 
l§  wiUand  ta  do  whatever  is  not  incoiffifteni  with  his 
own  ^enciy  inteUeff^  and  fixed  purpofe. 

Smtereiptty  cannot  extend  fo  ht  as  to  cotmteraA 
ei  ^^w  xtsimMBCxit  pmrpofo  aSuaiif  formed 'y  for  thisl 
would  imply  that  he  had  purpofed  irbperfeAly^ 
without  wifdoia,  capricionAy,  or  without  a  plan. 

•  U  a      .  .     '.    te» 
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Let  it  be  obferved,  however,  that  by  purpofe  we  in. 
tend  fomething  fuperior  to  the  preknt  feuled  laws  of 
naiure^  which^  poffibhf^  may  be  fufpended,  controled, 
counteraftedt  oreven  annihilatedt  without  neceflarily 
impeaching  the  divine  fovereignty.  For  it  maft 
be  allowed  that  all  this  was,  antecedently  confidered, 
an  objeft  of  fovereignty ;  and  may,  for  any  thing 
that  can  be  advanced,  a  p'hri^  be  a  part  of  the 
oBudl  purpofe. 

Though  our  opponents  permit  themltlves  to 
fpeak  (bmetimes  very  flightingly,  I  may  fay  with 
great  ra(hnefs,  of  decrees  and  purpofe^^  in  the  com- 
monly received  Calviniftic  fenfe  of  the  terms }  y^et 
I  do  not  recoUeft  that  any  author  ferioufly  objefis 
to  a  right  in  God  to  form,  or  even  to  the  aftual 
exiftence  of  fame  decrees.  Nor  is  it  probable  that 
any  one  will  objeA  to  the  irreverfibiUiy  of  thofe 
which  are  admitted  to  exift.  We  are  therefore 
agreed,  that  what  is  thus  irreverfibly  propofed,  be 
it  what  it  may,  is  incapable  of  incroachment  by  any 
divine  rights  however  abfolute  in  other  refpefts. 

Again,  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  either  fide 
will  queftion  this  propofition.  That  nothing  can  be 
the  objeft  of  divine  righi  but  what  is  represented  to 
the  divine  inielleli  as  poJiUi,  That,  for  inftance, 
the  divine  intelleA  fliould  reprefent  a  felf-exiftent 
or  independent  creature,  is  impoffible ;  for  it  would 
imply  two  fupremes,  created  and  uncreated,  i^ich 
is  a  direA  encroachment  on  the  divine  eflence,  and 
therefore  infinitely  abfurd. 

Moreover,  it  is  allowed,  that  nodiing  inconfiftent 
with  the  divine  eftnce  can  be  a  matter  of  divine 
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righty  as  that  would  involve  the  grofleft  contradic- 
tion. And,  for  the  fame  reafon,  whatever  is  incon- 
liftent  with  any  ejfential  attribute  of  deity,  cannot 
be  an  objed  of  divine  right.  For  what  belongs  to 
the  divine  ejfence  muft  belong  to  effential  perfedions, 
whether  natural  or  moral. 

Once  more,  it  muft  be  acknowledged  that  what- 
ever is  inconfiftent  with  awf  ejjential  perfe3ien  of 
deity  is  inequitaile,  fince  by  the  term  "  equity^**  we 
underftand  '^  a  giving  unto  all  their  due  </'  confer 
quentiy,  a  right  to  what  is  inconfiftent  with 
equity,  is  a  right  to  encroach  on  the  rights  of 
God  !  a  right  to  violate  infinite  reSitude !  a  right  to 
withhold  from  God  his  effential  due  I  abfurdities 
which  require  no  comment. — Thefe  things  duly 
confidered,  our  propofition  firft  mentioned,  and 
which  was  propofed  for  demonftration,  may  be 
rendered  a  little  ftiorier,  and  lefi  complicated,  thus : 
God  has  an  abfobite  right  to  mil  and  to  do  whatever 
is  not  ineon/ifient  with  equity ;  and  as  there  is  no 
gronnd  of  diipute  between  the  advocates  of  the 
oppofite  fyftems  refpedting  any  objeft  of  love- 
reignty  except  what  relates  to  accountable  moral 
agents,  in  order,  therefore,  to  fimplify  the  propo* 
iition  ftill  more,  we  may  add;  that  equity  which 
gives  to  all  accountable  moral  agents  their  Du  &• 

The  importance  of  this  principle  in  Theo- 
^ogf^  and  efpecially  in  the  examination  of  Ar« 
n)inianifm,  muft  be  evident  to  all  who  have 
attended  to  the  fubjeft.  If  God  were  not 
tffentialtf  fovereign^  in  the  fenfe  now  explained, 
it  would  be  a  difficulty  infuperable  to  defend  the 
caufe  for  which  we  plead  *,  and,  to  ipeak  my  mind 
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freely,  there  would  be  in  my  view  no  fyftem  of 
morality  or  of  religion  worth  contending  for.  On 
the  contrary,  the  avowal  of  God's  abfokte  rights  as 
now  ftated,  muft  needs  afFedt  the  iacitudioarian 
caufe  very  eflentially. 

This  being  the  cafe,  let  me  folictt  the  reader's 
,  dofeft  and  moft  candid  attention.  Bat  befort  we 
proceed  to  eftablifli  our  poiition,  it  may  be  proper, 
ftill  more  explicitly,  to  caution  him  againft  the 
fuppofition  that  Arminians  rejefb  tviry  notion  of 
divine  fovereignty ;  what  we  therefore  intend  is, 
that  there  is  in  Deity  an  eflential  attribute  anAveri- 
ble  to  the  definition,  and  which  Dr.  Whitby  io 
all  his  Difcourfts  on  the  contefted  points  virtuail/ 
denies. 

§  2.  That  Sovereignty  is,  in  our  fenfc  of  the 
word,  a  perfeftion  eflcntial  to  Deity,  appears  from 
this  one  general  remark,  That  domimony  or  r^f^f^ 
p^wer  is  a  real  txcellence^  according  to  the  degree 
in  which  it  prevails  in  every  rational  being,  and 
therefore  belongs  to  God  in  an  infinite  degree, 
feeing  he  is  conteffedly  the  fource  of  all  excellence; 
nor  does  there  appear  any  polfible  ground  of 
dbjedion  againft  its  being  extended,  in  its  ope- 
rations, to  the  moft  abfolute  degree.  Let  w 
however  be  a  little  more  particular : 

I.  T  h^felf-exiftenceznA  independence  of  God  necet 
fariljr  imply  that  he  is  above  control,  with  rcfpe^ 
to  his  creatures,  as  to  moral  as  well  as  miv^^ 
power;  poffeffed  not  only  of  anfrufirdk P>!}M 
firength^  but  alfo  of '  authoritative  tight.    For  who 
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in  earth  or  heaven  hts  a  right  to  Uy^  ht  tlic 
language  of  control,  "  What  doeft  ihw*^?**  Here 
obferve, 

(i.)  His  felf-exiftence  is  not  affeSid  by  giving 
exijlutce  to  creatures,  the  prodtiftion  of  his  own 
will.  It  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  he  refigned  to 
others  any  thing  that  was  previoofty  and  e^entiaily 
bis.  Confequently,  as  felf-exiftence  implies  aa 
ahfoUut  right  in  Goo  to  will  and  do  wh^tev^r  is  not 
inconfifteot  with  equiiyy  as  it  refpdAs  himftlf\  (b 
God  continues,  notwithftandiiig  the  exiftenceof 
creatures,  to  poflefs  that  abibiute  right,  as  it 
refpeAs  thtm  \  that  is,  while  they  have  their  diuw 

(9.)  Self-exiftence  is  not  affi^td  by  the  non-pex- 
iilence,  or  anmhila$i$n^  of  creatures.  It  cannot  be 
conceived  that  the  dependent .  exiftence  of  crea- 
tures implies,  from  the  mere  h&  of  their  exifting, 
a  cUum  upon  God  for  the  cBuSmuoHce  of  it  He, 
therefore,  has  an  abfolute  right,  in  equity,  to  recall 
when  he  pleafes  the  being  he  has  given* 

(3.)  Self*exiftence  implies  an  i^iblnte  right  to 
prefcribe  the  m^  and  iondithn  of  dependent  e)cift- 
ence,  while  not  inconfiftent  with  equity.  Hence 
the  amazing  variety  of  creatures !  Hence  the  degrM 
in  the  fcale  of  being  and  of  excellence  !  Nor  can 
there  be  any  ground  of  remonftrance  for  any  one, 
in  all  this  aftonifliing  aiTemblage  of  beings,  however 
difhonourable  or  megn  it  may  be  in  comparifon  of 
others,  why  its  mode  or  condition  of  exiftence  (hculd 
be  different  from  what  it  is.  And  while  tliefe 
creatures,  in  whatever  part  of  the  univerfe  they 
exift,  have  any  modification  whatfoever,  including 
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the  greatdl  degrees  of  pleafure  and  pain,  in  equity, 
this  abfolote  right  is  qot  aftUii  thereby,  any  more 
than  felf-exiftence. 

§  3.  2.  The  aU'fuffiaence  of  God,  and  hisabfolate 
Ubertf^  or  freedom  to  choofe  out*of  all  poffibles, 
imply  the  pofleffion  of  that  abfolute  right  for 
which  we  contend.  Our  opponents  will  find  no 
relttftance  in  allowing  that  God  ever  poflc/Ied  an 
ali*fuiEcience  adequate  to  an  endlefs  variety  of 
plans  -»  and  that  he  was  at  abfolute  liberty  to  adopt 
which  he  pleafed  in  equity.  But  they  feem  not  to 
be  aware  that  the  very  principle  for  which  they 
contend,  the  high  prerogative  of  free  will,  deftrojs 
their  fyftem;  that  is,  that  the  free  will,  the 
etfoluie  liieriy  which  is  eflential  to  God,  rquires, 
and  neceflarily  implies  the  ahfibUe  amtrol  of  nuafi 
liberty.  While  they  contend  in  favour  of  human 
fut-wiU  to  the  exclufion  of  &vine  dicrets  refpedling 
that  will,  they  muft  neceflarily  raife  the  former 
above  the  latter,  and  fo  make  the  liberty  of  God 
inferior  to  that  of  man.  li^or  there  cannot  be  tm 
fupram  liberties,  any  more  than  two  felf-fufficieo- 
cies ;  the  one  muft  needs  be  fubordinate  to,  and 
controled  by  the  other.  If  the  freedom  of  God  be 
not  fupreme  and  abfolute,  then  is  he  not  all-fuffici- 
ent;  if  it  be,  then  is  man's  liberty  limited,  re- 
ftrained,  and  dtreded  thereby.  And  if  our  liberty 
be  fubjed  to  control,  then  the  whole  of  our  condi- 
tion, modifications,  and  future  ftatc.  Therefore 
the  all-fufficience  of  Gon,  as  an  adequate  objed  of 
infinite  liberty,  and  liberty  itfelf  which  is  p(^^y 

and  therefore  in  God  to  an  infinite  degree,  imp'y 

an 
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ao  abiblgte  right  in  God  to  will  and  aft  whatever  is 
not  inconiiftent  with  ec^uity ;  and  confequently  to 
influence  and  control  the  moft  uncontrolable  thing 
in  man,  his  freedom,  God^s  gr  matfs  liberty  muft 
r<eign  fi^preme. 

§  4«  3p  Wc  next  appeal,  in  proof  of  divine 
Sovereignty,  to  the  ejfential  imperfeSion  of  all  crea^ 
lures.  As  there  can  be,  it  is  felf-evident,  but  one 
9bfolutely  perfed  being,  the  felf-exiftent  and  all- 
fufEcient  Jehovah,  it  is  equally  evident,  that  all 
others  are  eflentially  imperfeA,  But  this  eflential 
imperfeftion  implies,  that  eflential  perfeAion  fhould 
have  an  abfolute  right  to  difpofe  of  it  in  any  podible 
way  not  inconfiftent  with  equity  j  even  in  all  thofe 
refpeds  wherein  its  imperfeAion  confifts.  As, 
therefore,  every  creature,  compared  with  God,  is 
imperfed  as  to  being,  properties,  volitions,  adi- 
ons,  &c.  it  muft  be  eflential  to  God  to  pofleis  and 
exert  the  Sovereignty  of  which  we  (peak. 

§  5.  Among  the  imperfedions  eflential  to  creap-  . 
tureSy  we  muft  reckon  the  pricarioufnefs  of.  their 
liberty^  their  defedibility,  and  uncertainty  of  pre^ 
fervation  entering  into  the  very  eflence  of  their 
freedom.  Nothing  is  more  charaderiftic  of  the  awful 
/difference  between  the  Creator  and  his  accountable 
creatures  than  that  of  indefedibility,  abfolute  cer- 
tainty, and  infalibillity,  in  him,  and  in  them  the 
reverfe.  But  this  precarioufnefs  muft  imply  a 
fbvereign  referve,  a  controling  power,  an  abfolute 
right  to  influence,  dired,  preferve;    to  over-rule, 

and 
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and  rcAify  the  miftakes  of  defcftible  freedom.  If 
not,  God  would  bcftow  a  power  over  which  he  had 
no  right,  and  the  abufes  of  which  he  could  not 
leStify.  In  (hort,  to  deny  to  God  fuch  a  fove- 
rergnty  as  we  fpeak  of,  is  the  fame  as  to  allow  him 
Ikill  to  make  a  curious  machine^  the  very  nature  of 
which  implies  a  liability  to  get  out  of  repair,  but 

the  defeats  of  which  are  irremediable.     It  is  to 

» 

titow  him  fkill  to  make  man  upright,  but  not  to 
vifit  him  with  grace  and  mercy  from  forefight  and 
purpofe.— This  being  the  creature's  imperfeftion, 
and  the  Creator^s  right,  there  is  no  aflignable  reafon 
why  it  (hould  not  extend  to  every  thing  not  incon- 
fiftent  with  Equity,  according  to  our  definition  of  it. 

§  6.  4*  Our  definition  of  Sovereignty  is  implied 

in  the  notion  efTential  to  divine  wifdom.     Wifdom 

implies  forefight  and  provifion ;  but  excludes  all 

chance,  and  fettles  every  thing  that  is  a  proper 

cbjeft  of  it.      This  clearly  fuppofes  an  abfolute 

right  to  exclude  all  contingence,  and  to  will  and 

do  whatever  is  not  inequitable.     Surely  wifdom 

belongeth  unto  God,  and  known  unto  him  are  all 

his  works  of  nature  and  grace,  in  every  degree  and 

to  the  lateil  period.     To  efFeft  all  good^   and    to 

prevent  much  evil,  are  fovereign  adls,  not  one  of 

which  is  unjufti    but  we   dare  not,    we  cannot 

fay,  without  violating  jufticc^  that  moral  evil  is  an 

cbjeft  of  fovereign  caufation^   or  indeed  of  fove- 

leignty,  properly  fpeaking,   in  any   fenfe.     Holy 

equity  gives  occajisn  to  moral  evil  to  fhew  itfclf  j 

but 
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but  (bvereign  wifdom  prevents  the  univerfal 
ijpread,  and  its  horrible  effeds,  to  the  degree  it 
fees  proper. 

§  7.  5.     The  chief  end  of  all  created  exiftenct 

implies  that  Sovereignty,  in  our  fenfe  of  it,  is 

e/Tential  to  God.     That  God  ^^  made  all  things 

for  himfelf/*  that  is,  to  reprefent  his  own  excellence, 

is  not  only  the  language  of  fcripcure,  but  alfo  the 

verdiA  of  impartial  reafon.*  But  if  fo,  who  fees 

not  that  this  implies  divine  Sovereignty  ?  For  is  it 

conceivable  that  Qod  (hould  form  all  things,  in 

order,  chiefly,  to  diiplay  his  own  adorable  excel* 

lence,  and  yet  not  pofTefs  a  fovereignty  over  them  ? 

After  all  the  evidence  which  has  been  produced, 

and  the  reference  made  to  Prefident  Edwards's 

mafterly   performance  on  the  fubjedb  of  this  laft 

argument,  I  hope  it  will  be  needleis  to  enlarge, 

and  truft  it  may  be  faid  without  arrogance,  that  the 

original  propolition  is    fairly  demonftrated ;   viz. 

^^  That  God  has  an  abfolute  right  to  will  and  to  do 

whatever  is   not   inconiiftent    with    equity;  that 

equity  which  gives  to  all  accountable  moral  agents 

their  du£."     Nor  am  I  aware  of  any  objedions 

that  may  be  urged  with  any  plaufibility  againft 

thefe  arguments.— It  remains  therefore  in  notice 

the  coNSBQj7£NC£s  which  flow   from  the  proof 

given. 

§  8.  I.  CoroU.  That  God  had  an  abfolute  right 

to 

*  See  Edwards's  Diflertation,  concerning  the  end  for  which 
God  created  the  world,  paffim ;  and  Se^  V.  of  this  work. 
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to  predifiinaie  whom  he  pleafed  of  his  rational 
creatures  to  eternal  glory.  It  has  been  proved 
before,*  that  the  decree  of  eleAion,  or  merciful 
predeftination,  is  not  inconfiftent  with  equity-,  and 
in  the  foregoing  pafTages  it  has  been  proved  that 
God  has,  eflentially,  an  abfolute  right  to  will  and 
to  do  whatever  is  not  inequitable;  whence  the 
corollary  follows ;  that  he  has  a  right  to  predefti- 
nate  to  eternal  glory  whom  he  will. 

§  9.  2.  CorclL  That  God  had  an  abfohue  right 
to  redeem  fome  of  the  human  race  with  a  decretive 
/peciaUiy.  It  has  been  proved  before,-}-  that  to 
extend  redemption  decretively  to  fome  more  than 
to  others  is  perfedly  confiftent  with  equity ;  and  it 
has  been  now  proved,  that  God^s  right  extends 
to  every  fuch  objeft ;  whence  the  coniequence  is 
inevitable,  that  particular  redemption,  in  the  fenfe 
before  explained,  is  an  objeA  worthy  of  God  as  a 
fovereign. 

§  10.  3.  CoroS.  That  God  has  an  alfekte 
righi  to  confer  fpecial  grace  upon,  and  infufe  gra- 
cious habits  into  whom  he  pleafes.  That  to  do 
this, 'is  confident  with  equity,  has  been  ihewn 
before;^  and  we  have  been  now  proving  that 
GoD*s  right  is  abfolute  as  to  every  thing  which  is 
not  inequitable  \  from  whence  it  follows,  that  his 
right  includes  the  conferring  of  fpecial  grace* 

f  ri. 

•  Sect.  II.    59.      t  Ibid.  5  10,  &c.       t  Ibid,  i  tu  «f«- 
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§  II.  4*  CorolL  That  GdD  has  an  ahfobae 
right  to  determine  the  will  by  his  gracious  influence* 
To  do  thisj  we  have  ihewn  before^  is  not  inequi- 
table;* and  now  it  has  been  demonftratedt  diat 
God's  right  extends  to  every  fuch  objeft  i  confe^ 
quenttyj  there  lies  no  ground  of  complaint  againft 
his  determination  of  the  human  will  by  gracious 
influence  on  the  mind. 

§  12.  5*  Coroll.  That  God  has  an  ahfoluU 
right  to  caufe>  eflFeftuallyj  all  thofe  who  9xt  faints 
to  perf ever e  in  a  ftate  of  grace  unto  eternal  fal- 
▼adoD.  We  muft  obferve>  as  before^  that  the 
perfeverance  of  faints  has  been  proved  to  be  not 
inconfiftent  with  any  principle  of  equity;-)-  and 
God's  right  includes  every  (iich  otgedi  as  now 
proved ;  therefore  the^  truth  of  the  CoroUary 
cannot  be  impeached. 


SECT. 


» Ibid  \  26,  ^Q.  t  Ibid.  §  3(H  8ic. 
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SECT.    IV. 

Whether  the  certaint/j  or  hypothetical  tueccfStf  of 
future  events,  be  confiflent  with  that  freedom 
which  is  eflential  to  moral  agency. 

$  I .  IntroduBion.  ThefubjeS  not  exhaujled.  §  i* 
General  Remarks.      §  3.   The  difference  bdmn 

•  Jcience^  decree^  and prafcience,  ^  ^.  That  there  are 
hypothetical  tendencies  and  refults  independent  of  ell 

-  wlL  §  5.  The  more  freedom  is  claimed^  the  more 
eertain  the  refult  0/  it.  §  6.  The  ju/i  limits  of  the 
liberty  oj  moral  agents^  and  its  confijlence  with 
hypothetical  necejfity  demonftrated.  §  7 — 10.  Tk 
^  rife  and  progrefs  of  the  controverfy  between  the 
Calvinijls  and  Arminians,  in  which  Mr.  Fletch- 
BR  tookfo  aSive  a  part.  §11.  Arminian  conccf 
Jions.  §  12.  Obfervations  on  them.  §  13.  7^^ 
chief  caufe  of  the  different  conclufions.  §  14.  The 
charges/  God  being  made  the  author  of  fin  retorted. 
§  15.  The  nature  of  fin.  §16.  Self^erverjion 
is  not  the  origin  of  Jin.  §  17.  Its  true  origii^ 
proved  and  explained.  §18.  The  confifiencjf  of 
certainty  and  moral  agency  proved  Jrom  the  ac- 
knowledged certain Juturition  of  events.  §  19-  ^A^ 
Arminian  account  of  fore-^knowledge  infuficient* 

S  20i  21.      A  fuller  explanation  of  the  prejeni 

fyfieffi* 
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Jyftem.  §  ii^-^^^^Mr.  Fletcher's  mofl powers 
Jul  and  popular  objeSions  againjl  Calvinijlic  necef- 
Jityy  anfwered;  whereby  is  Jhewn  more  Jully  the 
truth  and  importance  ojthefyjtem  her e  maintained, 
and  the  weaknefs  of  its  oppojite.  %  36.  Conch' 
fionsfrom  the  premifes. 

§  I.  i^F  the  three  pillars  before  mentioned,  (Scdk, 
>-^  L  §  I.)  on  which  the  fabric  of  Arminian^ 
ifm  refts,  this  is  one.  That  the  certainty^  or,  as 
the  Armtnians  choofe  to  reprefent  the  cafe  by  a 
ftronger  term,  the  necejfity  of  future  events  is  not 
confiftent  with  that  freedom  which  is  eflential  to 
moral  agency.  Dr.  Whitby  ftrenuoufly  contends 
that  the  will  is  free  "  as  well  from  Necejfity^  as 
from  coaftion,'**  to  which  he  appropriates  feveral 
chapters ;  and  one  in  particular  is  entitled,  '^  Pro-* 
pounding  Arguments  from  Reafon  to  evince  this 
freedom  of  the  will  from  Neceffity/'f  Later 
Arminians,  efpecially  Mr.  Fletcher,  have  faid 
much  on  the  fubjeft,  though  candid  conceflions  have 
ibmetimes  been  made,  amounting  nearly  to  all  for 
which  we  contend,  in  the  midft,  or  at  the  more 
fedate  clofe,  of  the  moft  violent  oppofition.  Mr. 
Jonathan  Edwards,  without  the  Materialifm 
and  mete  philofophic  mechanifm  of  Priestley,  or 
the  unguarded  bluntnefs  and  fevere  farcafms  of 
ToPLADY,  made  a  noble  effort  to  ihew  that  the 
freedom  of  the*  will  and  moral  agency  are  not 

inconiiftent 

» 

*  On  (he  Five  Points,  p.  328.  f  ^^^^^  P-  344* 
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inconfiftcnt  with  all  ntcejfity.  But  if  we  judge  from 
the  effeft  it  has  produced^  we  muft  infer  eidier 
'  that  his  "  Inquiry^''  is  not  rightly  underftood  by 
our  Arminian  friends,  or  that  there  is  (bme  defed 
in  his  mode  of  reprefenting  the  fubjeft^  iince  Mr. 
Fletcher  has  often  conceded  iht  xohoU  of  what 
Mn  £9 WARDS  profefledly  contended  for,  i.  e. 
That  Freedom  is  confiftent  with  fome  neceffitf. 
The  prefent  writer  has  long  thought^  and  ffill 
thinksj  that  the  fubjeft  has  by  no  means  been 
ixhati/led,  notwithftanding  all  he  has  met  with  in 
fchoiaftic  and  modern  divinity,  moral  philoibphy 
and  metaphyfics.  If  any  additional  or  new  light 
is,  in.  theie  pageSj  thrown  upon  the  fubjeft, 
whereby  may  be  difcovered,  ithat  the  JrighifiJ 
gulfs,  which  were  fuppofed^by  good  people  on  the 
oppoiite  (ides  to  be  itnpajfable,  are  Jordabk  and 
yttit&\yja/e ;  by  which  means  there'may  be  among 
Juch  people  a  more  (r^t  exchange  of  Christian 
love  and  evangelical  fentiments ;  the  author  will 
have  reafon  to  con£der  the  circumilance  as  one  of 
the  greateil  favours  conferred  upon  him  by  pcovi- 
dence,  and  one  of  the  bigheft  gratific^gns  of  his 
life. 

i§  2,  Before  we  proceed  to  inveftigftte  ihefttti- 
ments  propoied,  I  .would  oflTer  a  ifiw  .gpnml 
remarks. 

I.  The  reader  ought  not  to  ovicrlook  the 
dejinitions  given  of  the  terms  under  confidera* 
tion;  efpccially  the  terms  **  moral  agency'*  and 
**  neceffity,"*    If  by  thefe  terms  the  writer  fliould 

intend 
*  Chap.  »•;««»»• 
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intend  one  thing,  and  the  reader  underftand  an- 
other, there  h  little  hope  of  agreement,  be  the 
reafoning  what  it  may.  What  is  here  aflerted» 
therefore,  is,  that  this  Itfpothetical  neeeffity^  or,  in 
other  words,  the  truly  future  certainty  of  an  event, 
does  .not  infringe  moral  agency  in  the  accomplifli* 
ment  of  that  event. 

2.  Though  a  great  outcry  has  been  made  againft 
the  antinomian  tendency  of  Calvinifm  in  general,  and 
Calviniftic  necejfity  in  particular,  yet  all,  who^have  a 
grain  of  candour  left  among  heaps  of  prejudice, 
muft  acknowledge.  That  thofe  who  have  held  the 
fubftance  of  the  doftrine  here  maintained,  have  been 
uniformly,  and  equally  ftrenuous  for  the  exiftence 
of  moral  ebligation^  the  accountablenefs  of  m^, 
and  peHbnal  holinefs,  with  others  who  hayt  op* 
pofed  it ;  which  is  at  leaft  a  fufiicient  exculpation 
of  them  from  any  immoral  defign.  ^hat  bad  men 
have  eipouied  both  fidis^  is  no  juft  impeachment  of 
either.  As,  for  inftance,  the  religious  charaffer  o£ 
Prefident  Edwards  having  never  been  called  in 
quefiion,  our  opponents  th^mfelves  being  judges, 
any  more  than  that  of  Mr.  Flstchbr  ;  it  cannot 
be  inferred  that  the  patrons  of  hypothetical  necefl 
fity  are  avowed  oppofers  of  moral  agency  and 
accountablenefs,  or  even  that  it  produces  ill  effeAs 
in  thofe  who  hold  it,  anjf  more  than  in  thoie  who 
rejeft  the  (entiment.  Perhaps,  could  an  eftimate 
be  fairly  and  extenfively  made,  the  hypothetical 
neceflitarians  would  not  appear  to  diiadvantage  by 
the  comparifon ;  and^  what  is  more,  perhaps  the 
genmne  tendency  of  both  fyftems  may  be  (hewn  to  be 

W  decidedly 
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d^idedly  in  our  favour.     It  is  hoped  that  this 
puUication  may  affift  in  fuch  an  inquiry. 

3.  Among  all  good  rnen^  a  regard  for  the  hommr  of 
God^  more  than  the  rights  of  man^  is  the  matter  of 
holy  jealoufy.  And  it  gives  me  no  fmall  pleaTore 
to  refleft  that  our  oppo(ing  brethren  uniformly  and 
openly  avow  their  acquiefcence  in  thefe  two  grand 
Axioms  : 

I  Axiom.  All oooxy  is  of  Gox). 
II  Axiom.  All  zvih  is  of  o\svi%%L^ts. 
In  the  following  pages,  it  .is  prefumed.  It  will 
appear,  that  no  fyftem  of  religion  or  morals  op- 
pofite'to  what  is  here  defended,  can  be  made  fairly 
and  truly  to  agree  with  hoth  axioms. 

4.  Among  modern  writers  of  religious  refpeAa- 
bflity,  no  one  has  appeared,  on  the  Armiman  fide 
of  the  queftion,  with  more  polemical  acumen,  or 
more  open  decifion,  than  the  Rev.  John  Fletcher, 
in  his  numerous  controverfial  writings.  Candour 
diftatiis,  and  the  love  of  real  godlinefs,  that  Mr. 
F's.  charafter  ihould  be  held  in  great  efteem.  His 
ardent  love  of  God,  and  zeabus  efforts  to  reform, 
convert,  and  (ave  fouls ;  his  humbling  reprefenta- 
tions  of  himfelf,  and  warm  aicription^  of  pratfe  to 
grace  and  the  Saviour ;  his  ufefulnefs  as  a  mintfter, 
and  in  fome  refpefts  as  a  writer ;  and  his  worth  as 
a  member  of  fociety  demand  cordial  acquiefcence. 
With  fuch  acknowledgments,  let  it  not  becon- 
flrued  a  breach  of  chriflian  charity  to  examine  hi:i 
poHtidns  and  reaibnings  on  the  fubjeft  before  us. 
It  has  been  often  faid.  That  if  aU  good  men  did  but 
rightly  underjiand  each  other,  there  would  appear 

much 
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mach  lefs  cliiFerence  between  tbem  than  there  is ; 
and  it  is  a  remark,  I  am  fully  perifuadedy  founded 
in  truth.  Should  I  therefore  fucceed  (which  may 
the  God  of  love  and  wifdpm  grant ! )  in  giving  the 
admirers  of  this  writer  a  more  juji^  and  therefore  a 
more  eondUatory  view  of  the  maiter  of  difference  be- 
tween what  he  avowedly  held  and  what  I  confider 
as  real  defeniible  Calvinifm ;  I  fliall  with  heart-felt 
pleafure  infer,  that  I  have  not  lived  or  labotired  in 
vain.    But, 

$  3.  What  claims  our  immediate  attention  is,^ 
the  ^^  of  what  is  propofed,  before  we  come  to 
notice  what  has  been  objeSed  to  it ,  which  is  at-, 
tempted  by  the  following  explanatory  Propqfitions. 

I.  Pr4fos.  1  here  is  a  real  and  important  di^ 
tiodion  between  fcience^  decree^  and  prafciencey  as 
applied  to  God. 

I.  Science  relates  and  extends  to  allpoffibles^  with 
all  thoir  diverfities  and  diftinftions,  as  included  in 
the  divine  all-fufficieqcy. 

2*  Decree',  being  an  aS  of  the  divine  mU^  where- 
byc^  general  fy0:em  is  chofen,  in  preference  to 
any  other,  in  the  numberless  ranks  of  poflibles, 
rehties  only  to  the  adopted ^em.  And  as  wifdom 
is  eflential  to  Deity,  the  fyftem  chofen  muft  be  a 
viije  one ;  i.  e.  the  beft  calculated  to  anfwer  the  end 
propofed.  Confequently,  without  a  decree  there 
can  be  no  aAual  or  pofitive  exiftencCi 

3.  Pr^ence  relates  to  the  fyftem  fb  adopted  Ha 
to  its  triffy  e^Ufin  fyturiti(nu  -—  Sdence^  th^erefore, 
lelates  to^what  i9i^Ar  have  been,  had  God  willed  it 

W  a  to 
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to  be*  with  an  efficient  or  decretive  will  \  dtcra 
relates  to  all  aftual  pofittve  exiftence;  whether  paft, 
prefentt  or  fiiture;  and  Prdffdence  to  thecerbin 
futurition  of  fuch  objefts. 

§  4,  11.  Propos.  There  are  kfpothitUd  tinimui 
and  refults  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  irrefpoftive 
of  all  will  concerning  them.  To  elucidate  thb 
proportion,  obferve : 

1.  The  divine  intelleSl  beholds  all  poflibles,  s 
contained  in  the  divine  all-fufficiency,  m£viiuJI}\ 
and  the  divine  mfdom  beholds  the  fame  obfcfts 
ffftematicaUy. 

2.  That  there  is  a  negative  hypothetical  ten- 
dency and  refult,  both  individually  and  fyftema- 
tically  confidered,  is  demonftrative  from  the 
confideration  of  the  pafjtve  power  eflfendal  totii 
created  exiftence.  For  inftance,  if  God  ^ithdrtw 
all  fupport  from  a  creature,  it  ceafes  to  extlt,  &c 

3.  That  there  is  alfo  a  pofitive  hypotheticil  ten- 
dency and  refult,  relative  to  the  individuals  and  the 
fyftem,  is  equally  demonftrative  from  the  confider- 
ation of  the  divine  effidence.  "Pot  inftance,  if  Goo 
choofe  either  good  or  evil,  he  wiH  certainly  chooic 
good  i  IF  he  exert  creating  power,  created  cft^ 
will  follow,  &c« 

% 

S  5.  in.  Propos.  The  more  freedom  we  dam 
for  any  creature,  the  more  firmly  (hall  we  cftaUHh 
the  confequence,  that,  in  the  |view  of  God,  tw 
tendency  and  refidt  of  that  freedom  is  forcfecn  v^ 

provided  for.    In  proof  of  tUs  propofition  oki^ 

I.  Th« 
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1.  The  freedom  of  a  moral  fyftcm  implies  the 
pcffibiUty  of  a  deviation  from  reditude.  This  en- 
ters into  the  very  foundation  of  accountablenefs. 

2.  The  hfpotheiical  refuli  of  every  moral  fyftem 
poilible  is  included  in  the  divine  fcience.     Buc» 

3.  If  freedom  implies  defedtibility,  and  the 
divine  fcience,  or  all-perfe£t  knowledge,  fees  the 
hypothetical  refult  of  all  fyftems  poflible ;  it  fol- 
lows,, that  a  decretive  fixedneis  of  aU  the  goad^ 
from  whence  refults  the  certain  futurition  of  all 
events,  is  included  in  our  clear  and  coniiftent  no- 
tion of  divine  goodnefs  and  wifdon). 

if  a  moral  fyftem  be  formed  free^  in  the  higheft 
lenfe  conceivable,  and  there  be  no  decretive  cer- 
tainty of  the  refult  of  it,  as  far  as  it  is  goQd\  that 
lyftem  is  liable  to  perpetual  ruin  without  a  psfli* 
bility  of  being  retrieved.  For,  as  all  good  is  from 
Godj  he  muft  either  de&ee  the  refiilt  of  it,  pr,  on 
fuppofition  of  failure  in  the  fyftem,  aiter  his  plan ; 
which  alteration  to  impute  to  the  divine  mind  is 
anworthy  of  our  notion  of  infinite  perfcAioo.  If 
therefore  it  be  unworthy  of  an  infinite  mind,  alike, 
to  operate  without  a  plan,  and  to  alter  a  plan  once 
formed ;  and  if  nothing  can  be  to  him  abfolutely 
contingent;  the  coniequence  is  unavoidable,  that 
the  more  free  the  fyftem  is,  the  more  baUe  it  is  to 
perpetual  ruin^  without  a  poffibility  of  being  cor* 
reAed  and  retrieved,  if  the  goodnefs  of  the  refult 
be  not  decreed  i  an  omiifion  which  is  incompatible 
with  the  divine  goodnefs. 

jAgain :  To  create  a  fyftem  which  may  ru(h  to 
ruin^  without  making  a  deeretive  frovijion  for  the 
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hypoihtikzl  good  re/uli  of  it,  is  inconfiftent  with  all 
jufl  notions  of  perfeft  wi/dom.  Nor  can  it  be 
queftioned,  without  denying  the  firft  Jxiom^  that 
if  the  refult  be  goo  J,  it  mud  be  of  God.  And  that  it 
ihould  be  of  God,  without  his  wiBj  or  decretive 
purpo(e,  is  impofTible. 

1 .  CoroU.  The  higher  we  carry  our  fuppofition 
of  lUferiy^  the  more  firmly,  in  the  genuine  confc- 
quence,  do  we  eftablifh  a  decretive  hypothetical 
ntceJUily.  The  more  I  am  left  to  mj  own  difpolal, 
the  more  necejfary  is  it  for  God  to  take  careofthi 
refuli ;  and  to  give  efficiency  for  the  produftionof 
good,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  fecure  a  refult  worthy 
of  his  wifdom  and  goodnefe  in  giving  extfim^  to 
the  moral  fy({em. 

2.  CoroU.  That  there  ihould  be  in  theumvcrfc 
fuch  a  Uberty  in  accountable  creatures,  or  free 
agents,  as  excludes  the  infallible  certain^  of  any 
future  event,  is  Impodible. 

§  6,  TV,  Propos.  A  moral  agent  ha«  no  fflOft 
liberty  than  what  is  needful  to  conftitute  his  ac* 
countabfenefs.     For, 

1.  In  all  thofc  cafes  where  accountablenefi  is»^^ 
concerned^  philofophical  neceffity  is  incontrovertible. 
The  irrational  part  of  the  world  is  complete 
mechanifm,  a  mechahifm  truly  wonderful,  and 
worthy  of  its  Author !  For  what  has  no  mir» 
defeft,  is  worthy  of  a  Being  infinitely  pcr^l 
decretively  to  appoint^  and  powerfully  to  effeHuii^* 
Yet, 

2.  Were  not  the  refult  of  moral  agency 
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to  God,  that  refult,  be  it  what  it  may,  (though,  by 
the  bye,  it  could  not  be  good  but  by  his  efficiency) 
would  be  an  everlafting  monument  of  degradation 
to  his  goodnefs  and  wifdom.     But, 

3.  For  the  knowledge  of  this  refult  there  muft 
he  fome  aflignable  reafon,  or  ground  of  certainty,  in 
oppofition  to  perfeft  contingenee.  To  deny-  this, 
would  be  to  advance  contradictions  without  caufe  i 
except  it  be  the  forming  of  a  convenient  plea  to  con-  * 
ceal,  or  rather  to  deteft  ignorance.     Wherefore,  ' 

4«  Inafmuch  as  all  creatures  which  are  nor  ac^ 
countable  are  the  fubjeds  of  neceffity^  to  the  exctufioA 
of  that  liberty  whi^h  is  excrcifed  abotit  moral  good 
and  evil ;  and  all  creatures,  without  exceiptiQn, 
have  a  pqffive  power ^  and  an*  infallible  f^pothttical 
tendency^  from  tHe  very  nature  of  their  dependence  \ 
hence  it  follows,  that  no  created  being,  and  confe-^ 
qucntly  no  moral  agent,  has  more  liberty  than 
what  is  needful  to  conftitute  his  aecountablenffSk 

5,  What  conftitutes  accountablenefs^  from  our 
definition,  i^  a  capacity  to  enjoy  the  chief  good  \ 
means  of  preferving  redlttude,  or  of  not  finriing; 
both  fuitable  and  fufficient;  a  power  which  ex- 
cludes all  abfolute  neceflity  of  finning,  or  abufing 
means }  and  an  inftrumental  power- of  improving 
them. 

Now  as  theie  grounds  of  accountablenefs  are 
ptxkBAy  confident  with  hypothetical  neceiTity,  and 
as  a  moral  agent  has  no  more  liberty  than  what  i$ 
needful  to  conftitute  his  accountablenefs,  it  irre* 
fragably  follows,  that  hfpothetical  neceffity  is  not 
imonfijient  with  moral  agency.  Q.  £•  D. 

W  4  §   7.  To 
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§  7.  To  the  generality  of  readers,  who  are  not 
accuftomed  to  abftraft  rcafoning,  and  metaphyfical 
precifion,  the  method  which  confiders  the  fenti- 
ments,  and  examines  the  objeQions^  of  the  mod 
able  and  ingenious  writers  in  the  oppofition,  is 
naoft  bftru&iveand  convincing*  The  ability  and 
celebrity  of  Mr.  Fletcher,  as  a  writer  agaioft  the 
Calviniftic  fyfteni  -in  general,  and  cfpecially  thi^t 
part  of  it  which  is  the  fubjeft  of  the  prefent  article, 
have  been  before  obferved  -,  and  this  confideration, 
in  my  view,  juftifies  a  peculiar  attention  to  his 
arguments  and  objeftions,  as  f^  as  our  immediate 
inquiry  is  concerned* 

By  way  of  intrcduBitm  to  the  examination  we 
propofe,  it  will  not  be  improper,  or  unacceptable  to 
the  reader,  to  notice  the  occajun  of  his  engaging  fo 
warmly  on  the  Arminian  fide,  efpecially  as  this  may 
throw  fome  light. on  his  m$di  of  e^tpf^w.  This  \ 
flball  endeavour  to  do  with  all  po(&ble  brevit]r. 

In  Auguft  1770,  the  Rev.  John  Wesi^ev,  and 
the  preachers  in  his  connedion,  held  a  conferm  in 
Londop.  Of  the  converiation  which  then  paiTed 
ibme  mnMts  were  made  and  printed.  From  thefe 
minqtes,*  an  extrad  was  .made  and  annexed  to  a 

circular 

•  Some  of  the  cxpreffioni  in  that  conference  were:  '*  Tiie 
heed  to  your  doArine.  Wc  faid,  1744,  Wi  have  IumU  w 
much  t§  Cmknm/m.  Wherein  f  i.  With  regard  to  ma/sf^^^' 
fiilmfi.  a.  With  regard  to  nfmhug  fir  lift.  3-  ^^  ^*^ 
received  it  a»  t  m^xinii  That  a  man  is  to  do  notbiog  ^ 
9rder  to  jufliiicatiop :  Nothing  can   be  more  falle."    ^ 

Again :  «•  I«  not  this  [i.  e.  he  that  is  fincm  is  acpepted  of 
God]  falwHofi  fy  Worlu  f  Not  by  the  mtrit  of  works,  bot  by 
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circular  printed  letter,  drawn  up  arid  iigned  by  the 
Hon.  and  Rev.  Walter  Shirley,  purporting. 
That  as  Mr.  Wesley's  conference  was  to  be  held 
at  Briftol  on  the  approaching  Augujl  6th,  1771,  it 
was  propofed  by  many  chriftian  friends  to  have  a 
meeting  there  at  the  fame  time,  of  fuch  principal 
perfons  both  clergy  and  laity,  who  difapproved  of 
the  minutes';  in  order  that,  provided  a  formal 
recantation  of  the  faid  minutes  were  not  made, 
they  fiiould  (ign  and  publish  their  proteft  againft 
them.  The  letter  concludes  with  thefe  words: 
^^  It  is  fubmitted  to  you,  whether  it  would  not  be 
right,  in  the  oppofition  to  be  made  to  fuch  a  dreadful 
fureff^  to  recommend  it  to  as  many  of  your  chrif- 
tian  friends,  as  well  of  the  DifTenters,  as  of  the 
eftabliihed  Church,  as  you  can  prevail  on  to  be 
there,  the  caufe  being  of  fo  public  a  nature.*' 

%  8.  This  circular  printed  letter,  roufed  Mr* 
Fletcher  to  write  "  A  Vindication  of  the  Rev. 
Mr«  Wesley's  laft  Minutes,"  confiding  of  five 

Letters 

works  u  a  condlthn,  — —  As  to  fiurit  itfelf,  of  which  we 
have  been  fo  dreadfully  sifratd  :  Wc  are  rewarded  according 
t9  our  nvorksf  yea»  becauft  of  our  'works.  How  does  this 
difier  from  for  th  fah  of  our  ^worlb  f  And  how  differs  this 
from  fetuHium  mtrita  operum  f  As  our  worics  deftrme  f  Can 
^oa  fplit  this  hair?    I  doubt,  I  cannot.'' 

Finally :  **  Does  not  talking  of  a  jufliiied  or  fanflified 
fiatt^  tend  to  miflead  men  ?  Almoil  naturally  leading  them 
to  truft  in  what  was  done  in  one  moment?  Whereas  we 
are  every  hour  and  every  moment  pleafing  or  difpleafing  to 
GoDf  according  to  our  tworh?  According  to  the  whole  of 
•Br  inward  tempers,  and  outward  behaviour." 

Fid.  Mr.  Flitcher's Fin£c.  Pref. 
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Letters  addrefled  to  Mr.  Shirley,  the  author 
of  it.  To  other  more  private  reafons  which  Mr. 
F.  afiigns  for  iiding  with  Mr.  W^  on  this  occafion, 
he  adds  the  following  :  ^*  The  leave  you  give 
both  Churchmen  and  DifTenters,  to  direft  to  you 
their  anfwers  to  your  circular  letter,  are  my  excufe 
for  intruding  upon  you  this  epiftle;  and  my  apo- 
logy for  begging  your  candid  attention,  while  I 
attempt  to  convince  you  that  my  friend's  principles 
and  minutes  are  not  heretical :  in  order  to  this  I 
ftall  lay  before  you,  and  the  principal  persons  both 
clergy  and  laity,  whom  you  have  from  ail  parts  of 
England  and  Wales  convened  at  Briftol^  by  printed 
letters, — a  general  View  of  the  Rev,  Mr.  Wes- 
ley's dodrine  — an  Account  of  the  commendable 
defign  of  his  minutes  — •  a  Vindication  of  the  pro- 
pofitions  which  they  contain."  This  Vindication, 
iiniihed  Jufy  29,  1/  71,  about  five  weeks,  I  believe, 
after  the  appearance  of  the  circular  letter,  was  lent 
in  manufcripi  to  BriftoL  To  the  honour  of  truth 
and  religion  be  it  obferved,  that  the  fpirit  manifefted 
at  the  Briftol  conferena  was  amiable ;  but  the  coA- 
troverfy  to  which  thefe  fmall  beginnings  gave  rife, 
was  of  no  fmall  magnitude. 

The  Vindication  of  the  minute  was  confidered 
by  the  author  and  his  party  as  a  feaCbnable  check 
to  Antinomianifm  j  Mr.  Shirley  wrote  a  "  Nar- 
rative" of  the  bufincfi;  Mr.  F.  publilhcs  a 
^^  Second  Check  to  Antinomianifm,"  in  letters  addrefT- 
cd  to  the  fame  author ;  this  iecond  check  is  fol- 
lowed  by  a  publication  of  "  Letters  "  addrefled  to 
Mr.  F*  by  the  rcfpcdable  author  of  Pittas  Oxoni^ 

infisi 
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enjls\  Mr.  F.  publiAies,  early  in  1772,  a  *«7*Airi 
Check  to  Antinomianifm,''  in  reply  to  that  author; 
that  author  again  rejoins  in  ^  feries  of  Letters, 
and  his  Rev.  brother,  Mr.  R.  Hill,  by  "  Friend- 
ly Remarks ;"  in  reply  to  both,  Mr.  F.  produces 
**  Logica  Genevenjis  \  or,  a  Fourth  Check  to  Antino- 
mianifm,"  in  a  feries  of  Letters  to  thofe  gentlemen ; 
R.  Hill,  Eiq.  author  of  the  former  produdions, 
publifhes  "The  Finifhing  Stroke-,"  Mr.  F.  rc- 
pKes  in  his  "  Ltgica  Genevenfis  continued :  or.  The 
Firfi  Part  of  the  Fifth  Check  to  Antinomianifm  j" 
and  at  the  fame  time  the  Second  Part  of  the  fame 
check,  addrefled  to  Mr.  Ber ridge,  author  of  the 
•«  Chriftian  World  unmaflccd," 

%  9.  Now  Mr.  Flbtchbr  ftops  a  little  to  take 
breath,  after  fo  long  a  polemical  career,  and  to 
take  a  more  comprehenfivQ  View  of  both  fides  the 
controverted  queftions.  After  this  deliberate  fur« 
▼ey,  came  out  "  The  Fitfi  Part  of  an  E^mI  Check 
to  Pharifaifm  and  Antinomianifm,**  confifting  of 
Eflays,  &c,  and  foon  after  the  Second  Part  of  an 
Equal  Check,  under  a  new  Title,  ^^  Zelotes  and 
Honeftus  reconciled;  or.  An  Equal  Check  to 
Pharifaifin  and  Antinomtaniim  continued  \  being 
the  Firfi  Part  of  the  Scrifiuri  Scales.**  This  was 
publiihed  at  !^the  clofe  of  the  year  1774;  and  folr 
k>wed  the  next  year  by  the  Second  Part  of  the 
ScHpfnre  Scales^  with  Mr,  Hill's  fiditious,  and  Mr. 
F*s.  genuine  creed  for  Arminians/'  Prefixed  to 
the  ^*  Scripture  Scales"  is  an  Advertisement,  of 
which  the  followiog  is  an  Abfttad :  M  The  author 

of 
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of  the  Checks  has  promifed  to  his  readers  an  Anfv^er 
to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Toplady**  piece,  entitled.  More 
Work  for  Mr.  Wtjley.  His  reafon  for"  poftponing 
that  part  of  his  Logica  Gemvenjis^  was  the  import* 
ance  of  the  Equal  Cheeky  which  clofes  the  controverfy 
with  Mr.  Hill.  He  faw  life  fo  uncertain,  that, 
of  two  things  which  he  was  obliged  to  do,  he 
•thought  it  his  duty  to  fet  about  that  which  appear* 
ed  to  him  the  more  ufefuh  He  coniidered  alfo, 
that  it  was  proper  to  have  quite  done  with  Mr. 
Hill,  before  he  faced  fo  able  a  writer  as  Mr. 
TopLADY."  And,  as  contents  of  his  Preface  to  the 
laft  part  of  Zelotes  and  Honeftus  reconciled,  or 
Second  Part  of  Scripture  Scales,  he  fays :  *'  The 
Reconciler  invites  the  contending  parties  to  end 
the  controverfy  \  and,  in  order  to  this,  he  befeeches 
them  not  to  involve  the  queftion  in  clouds  of  eva* 
five  cavils,  or  perfonal  refleftions;  but  to  come  to 
the  point,  and  break,  if  they  can,  either  the  one 
or  the  other  of  the  Scripture  Scales ;  and  if  they 
cannot,  to  admit  them  both,  and  by  that  means, 
to  give  glory  to  God  and  the  truth,  and  be,  recon- 
.  ciled  to  all  the  gofpel,  and  to  one  another/* 
Before  the  controverfy  with  R.  H.  Efq.  TizsfinaUf 
clofed,  one  volume  more  was  publiihed  by  Mr.  F. 
as  a  kind  of  Supplement  to  his  former  Creeds^  as 
toientioned  in  his  preface  to  that  volume,  entitled 
<*  The  laft  Check  to  Antincmianifm,  a  Polemical 
Eflay,'*  &c.  His  own  words  are :  "  If  the  reader 
defires  to  know, .  why  I  call  it  alfo  a  Pokmcal 
Eflay,  he  is  informed,  that  R.  H.  Efq.  fat  the 
end  of  a  pamphlet  entitled,  TJirec  Letters  writ- 
ten 
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ten  to  the  Rev.  J.  Fletcher,  Vicar  of  Madelj) 
has  publiihed  a  Creed  for  Armnians  and  PerfeSionifts. 
The  ten  firft  Articles  of  this  Creed,  which  refpeft 
the  Arminians,  I  have  already  anfwered  in  ^he 
JlSiSious  and  genuine  Creed  i  and  the  following  (heets 
contain  my  reply  to  the  laft  article,  which  entirely 
refers  to  the  Perfe£iioniftsJ*  * 

§  lo.  Our  author  now  faces  his  very  powerful 
antagonift,  the  Rev.  Augustus  Toplady,  the 
author  of  '^  Hiftoric  Proof  of  the  Calvinifm  of 
the  Church  of  England,*'  and  in  1776  publi/hes 
«  An  Anfwcr  to  Mr.  T's.  More  Work  for  Mr. 
J.  Wesley,  or,  A  Vindication  of  the  Decrees, 
£rc."  He  introduces  the  Anfwer  with  this  re- 
mark, among  others  of  the  fiime  tendency, "  When 
1  had  fent  for,  and  read  this  admired  book,  I 
promiied  my  readers  to  demonftrate,  from  that 
▼ery  book,  the  inconclufiveoefs  of  the  ftrongeft 
arguments  by  which  Calvinifm  is  fupported."  In 
the  mean  time  Mr.  Toplady  publifhes  the 
^^  Scheme  of  Chriftian  and  Philoibphicai  Necef- 
fity ;"  which  occafioned  Mr.  F's.  *'  Reply  to  the 
principal  Arguments  by  which  the  Calvinifts  and 
Fatalifts  fupport  the  Doftrine  of  Abfolute  Necef^ 
fity,*'  publiihed  in  1777.  In  the  courfe  of  the 
following  year  Mr.  F*s.  prolific  pen  fumiflied  the 
public  widi  a  work  entitled  *'  The  DoArines  of 
Grace  and  Juftice  equally  eflential  to  the  pure 
Goipel;  with  ibme  Remarks  on  the  mtfchievous 

Diviiions 

♦  Laft  Check;  Prcf.  p.  6. 
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Diviiions  caufed  among  Chriftians  by  parting  tho€e 
Dodlrines.     Being  an  Introduftion  to  ^  Plan  of 
Reconciliation  between  the  Defenders  of  the  Doc- 
trine of  partial  Gtace^  commonly  called  Calvinifts^ 
and  the  Defenders  of  the  Dodkrines  of  imparti^ 
Juftice^  commonly  c&tled  ArmimamJ'     This  pub* 
licatton    includes    fome    interefting    remarks    on 
Grace  and  Juftice-,  and  the  ^*  Reconciliation:  or» 
an  eafy  Method  to  umU  the  profeiling  People  of 
God,  by  placing  the  Dodrines  of  Grace  and  Ju& 
tice  in  fuch  a  light,  as  to  make  the  candid  Ar« 
minians,  Bible-Calvinifts  \  and  the  candid  Calvinifts, 
Bible  Arminians/'    It  includes  alfo  ^^  a  Two-fold 
Eflay,  i.  e.   Bible- Arminianifm»    and  Bibie-Cal- 
vinifm  *,*'  thcfojl  of  thefe  ^^difplayingthedoftriaes 
of  partial  Grace,  and  the  excellence  of  Scripture 
Calvinifm  — -  Htntfeamd^  the  doftrines  of  impartial 
Jnftice,  and  the  excellence  of  Scripture  Amuaian- 
ifm/*    He  then  adds,  a  further  ''  RuonciBa$i§n^*^ 
by  way  of  inferences  from  the  Two-fold  Eflay  \ 
the  Plan  of  a  general  «^  Reconciliation,"   with 
**  fome  Direftions  how  to  iecure  the  bleflings  of 
peace  and  brotherly  love ;  with  further  motives  to 
a  fpcedy  Reconciliation."— 'Then  follows,  ^\  An 
Exhortatiorf*  to  conclude  the  whole,  in  a  fpirit  and 
ftyle  truly  Chriftian.     The  topics  are  weighty,  and 
the  zeal  with  which  they  are  urged  is  warm  and 
loving.     ^ 

It  is  'hoped  that  this  brief  account  of  the  rife 
and  progrefs  of  a  oontroverfy  between  the  Cat-^ 
vimfts  and  jirminians^  the  moft  important  and  in* 
terefting  on  many  accounts,  I  belj/pve,  which  has 

appeared 
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appeared  in  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  century,  will 
not  prove  unacceptable  to  the  reader  who  has  not 
had  opportunity  of  better  information,  nor  appear 
an  unsuitable  introduflion  to  our  profefled  Examine 
aiioH  of  the  moft  radical  arguments  and  forcible 
objedlions  of  modern  Arminianifm.  And  more 
efpecially,  as  our  EJfay  has  for  its  objcft,  at  leaft  m 
good  part,  a  ieUer  underftanding  between  perfons, 
minifters  and  people,  who  are  irulj  ddvoud  io  God^ 
than  hitherto  they  have  had. 

§  1 1.  The  reader  will  recoiled,  that  we  conlider 
the  fubjeA  of  the  prefent  article  as  of  the  utmoft 
importance,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  fair  ittat.  Ta 
Shis  point  were  all  the  controverfial  lines  brought 
at  the  clofc  of  Mn  Fletcher's  polemical  efforts ; 
and  there,  I  add,  he  difcovers  at  once  the  weakness 
of  his  arguments^  and  the  failure  of  his  cau/e.  I 
cannot  help  obferving  here,  that  Mr.  F.  at  his  firft 
letting  out,  in  his  Vindication  of  the  Minutes^ 
acknowledges  moft  explicitly  in  connexion  with 
Mr.  Wesley,  what  appears  to  me  virtually  to 
imply  my  conclufion. 

u  Man's  Mai  faS^  and  his  utter  inability  ta 
recover  himfelf.  Speaking  of  Mr.  Wesley  he 
obfervcs :  "  For  above  thefe  fixtcen  years  I  have 
heard  him  frequently  in  his  chapels,  and  fomc- 
times  in  my  church  •,  I  have  familiarly  converfed 
and  correfponded  with  him,  and  have  often  perufed 
his  numerous  works  in  verfe  and  profe :  and  I  can 
truly  &y,  that  during  all  that  time  I  have  heard  him, 
upon  every  proper  occafion,  fteadily  maintain  the 

total 
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Mai  fall  of  man  in  Adain«  and  his  utter  iminkf 
to  recover  himfelf*  or  to  take  any  one  fitp  imards 
his  recovery,  without  the  grace  of  God  preventing 
him  that  he  may  have  a  good  witl^  and  working 
with  him  when  he  has  that  good  will.  The  deeped 
expreffions  that  ever  ftruck  my  ears,  on  the  melao* 
choly  fubjeft  of  our  natural  depravity  and  helple&- 
neis,  are  thofe  which  dropped  from  his  lips."  * 

This  teftimony  is  confirmed  by  MnWESiir 
himfelf:  ^'  I  always  did  (for  between  thefe  diirty 
and  forty  years)  clearly  aflert  the  total  faU  of  man, 
and  his  utter  inability  to  do  any  good  of  him/elf :  the 
abfolute  nec^ty  *)-  of  the  grace  and  fpirit  of  Goo  txi 
raife  zv^m  good  thought  or  dejtre  in  our  hearts:  the 
Lord's  rewarding  no  work,  and  accepting  of  none, 
but  fo  far  as  they  proceed  from  his  preventing,  con- 
vincing^  and  converting  grace  through  the  bclovcd."J 
Nay,  Mr.  F.'  confiders  this  dodrine  of  fuch 
magnitude,  that  he  confiders  it  the  ^^  leading 
principle  in  Chriftianity,  diftinguifhed  from  Deifin 
—  of  fuch  importance,  that  genuine  Chriftianity 
ftands  or  falls  with  it.'*  U  Expreflions,  which  arc 
followed  by  a  profeflcd  "  Rational  Dcmonftraaon 
of  man*s  corrupt  and  loft  eftate." 

2.  That  all  ourfalvation  is  of  God  in  Omfi,  ^^ 

therefore  of  grace  \  but  aU  our  damnation  is  of  wf' 

/elves. 

*  Vindication  of  the  Minutcf^  p.  9. 

t  Here  Mr.  W.  mail  undcrftand  the  Ceriii''abrolote''ifl 
•  vague  and  popular  fenfci  elfe  he  aiTertB  a  llrongerkiBd^'' 
neceflityi  wiih  regard  to  the  exiftencc  and  power  of  Giacf, 
than  the  Calvinifts  themfelves. 

%  Vindic.  of  M In.  p.  21. 

I  Appeal  to  Matter  of  Faft,  frc*  p.  1 1,  la.  4^^  edit. 
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Jelves.  "  Mr.  Wbslby  lays  down,  lays  Mr.  F. 
two  Axioms  of  which  he  never  lofes  fight  in  his 
preaching.  The  firft  is»  that  all  our  salvation 
js  of  God  in  Christ,  and  therefore  of  grace; 
all  opportunities,  invitations,  inclination,  and  power 
to  believe  being  beftowed  upon  us  of  mere  grace—* 
grace  mod  abfolutely  free: — but  he  proceeds 
further,  for  fecondly,  he  aiTerts,  with  equal  con- 
fidence, that  according  to  the  gofpel  difpenfation 
ALL  OUR  damnation  IS  OF  OURSELVES ;  by  our 
obftinate  unbelief  and  avoidable  unfaithfulnefs ; 
as  we  may  negUS  fo  great  falvation,  defire  to  be 
excufed  from  coming  to  the  feaft  of  the  Lamb^ 
make  tight  of  God*s  gracious  offers,  refufe  to  oc« 
cupy,  bury  our  talent,  and  aft  the.  part  of  the 
Jlothful  fervant^  or,  in  other  words,  refift,  grieve, 
do  defpite  to,  and  quench  the  fpirit  of  grace  by 
OUR  MORAL  AOENCY."  Mr.  F.  adds,  "  He  is 
therefore  perfuaded  the  moft  complete  fyftem  of 
Divinity  is  that  in  which  neither  of  thofe  two 
Axioms  is  fuperfeded :  it  is  bold  and  unfcriptural 
to  fet  up  the  one  at  the  expence  of  the  other."  * 

§  12.  On  thefe  remarkable  pofitions  I  would 

obferve : 

I.  If  aU  men  be  fo  totaUy  fallen,  and  utterfy  un- 
able^ to  do  any  thing  of  themfelves,  previous  to 
divine  grace^  fo  that  grace  makes  all  the  difference 
in  the  man  refpefting  his  thoughts^  will^  and  obedi- 
ential j2^j  '9  and  as  it  is  abfurd  to  fuppofe  that  the 
grace  received  renders  him  lefs  dej^endeni  on  the  will 

X  and 
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und  operation  of  God  than  he  was  before,  or  that 
this  grace  has  an  exigence  in  the  man  fomehow 
detached  froip  the  divine  will  and  operation  which 
£rft  caufed  it;  it  follows  that  every  oood  ihou^ht^ 
willt  'dnd  workj  both  firft  and  laft,  muft  proceed 
from  the  pqfitive  will  of  God.  But  if  fo,  be  muft 
not  only  have  forefeen  but  alfo  fore-ord(uned  fuch 
good  thoughts^  &c.  *  Therefore,  all  the  good  in 
man  is  derived  from  a  necej/ity  of  confequence.  And, 
indeed,  what  pofUble  medium  can  there  be  be- 
tween fuch  neceflfity  of  good,  and  abfolute  con- 
tingence  ?  A  contingence  abfolutehf  impoffible,  as 
may  be  abundantly  proved. 

2.  If,  according  to  the  firji  axioms  all  our  &1- 
yation  is  of  God,  even  all  incUnation^  znipeiocrto 
believe ;  and  it  is  abfurd  to  imagine  that  any  of 
that  all  is  of  God  to  the  exdujion  of  his  will  and 
energy ;  we  muft  infer  that  all  our  falvationisfrom 
the  will  and  energy,  and  therefore  the  furfoft  of 
God.  Wherefore,  all  our  falvation  flows  from  a 
neeeffity  of  confequence.  And  as  we  maintain  Free 
agency,  as  well  as  our  opponents,  we  conclude 
from  their  own  premifes  and  conceilions,  that  hypo- 
thetical Neceffity  and  Free  agency  are  hoi  ihconj^snt* 

3.  But  Mr.  F.  after  Mr.  Wesley,  according  w 
the  fecond  axiom,  holds^  that  all  our  damnation  is 
of  ourfelves.  And  fo  do  we.  Yes,  but  he  afcribcs 
it  to  AVOIDABLE  unfaithfulncfs,  by  bur  moral 
AGENCY.  And  fo  do  we  alfo  •,  if  by  **  avoida- 
ble" is  meant  that  there  is  no  abfolute  ncctBt^ 
why  any  fhould  fail  of  falvation,  or,  that  there  1$ 
no  pqfitive  will,  purpoie,  or  decree  agmfi  it.  Ana 
this   !'  avoidablencfs  *!  is  in  virtut  of  «  moral 
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agency*,'^  as  freedom  from  all  pofitive  urgency,  or 
influence  to  evil  oiU  of  ourfelves  is  eflential  to  it 
Confequently,  from  the  premifes,  laid  down  by  our 
opponents  themfelves,  it  follows,  that  the  kind 
of  neceffity  for  which  we  plead,  and  moral  agen- 
cy, are  ptrfeSiy  compaiibk. 

§  1 3,  Why,  therefore,  was  Mr.  F.  fo  exceed- 
ingly alarmed  at  the  dodrine  taught  by  Prefideni 
Edwards,  ftnce  the  dodlrine,  in  general,  he  con- 
tended for  was  only  an  inference  drawn,  fairly 
drawn,  from  Mr.  F's.  own  premifes  ?  And  why 
does  he  call  this  very  doArine  which  he  and 
Mr.  Wesley  have  taught  us  to  maintain,  ^^  the 
grand  error  which  fupports  the  Calvinian  and  Vol-* 
tairian  gofpels  ?"  * 

The  only  reafbns  I  can  aflign  for  fo  wide  a 
diflFerence,  and  fo  warm  a  conteft,  between  Mr.  F. 
and  his  opponents,  while  their  premifes  appeared 
to  admit  of  the  fame  conclufions,  are  fuch  as  thefe. 

X.  Calvin,  Toplady,  and  perhaps  I  may  add, 
Edwards  himfelf,  were  not  fufficiently  plain  and 
explicit  in  rejedling  what  certainly  they  ought  to 
have  rejefted,  the  fuj^ofition  that  Jin  is  one  link  in 
the  chain  of  decretive  neceflity.     Hence 

2.  Mr.  F.  takes  up  the  notion  that  Prefident 
Edwards,  and  all  other  Calvinifts,  **  join  their 
literarv  forces  to  bind  man  with  the  extenfive 
feries  of  adamantine  links,  which  form  the  chain  of 
aifolute  neceffity^f  While  the  fubjeft  was  taken 
up  in  this  way,  and  therefore  inferred,  **  that  the 
monfler  Jn  is  the  o£Fspring  of  God's  Providence, 

X  a  necef- 
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oeceflitatton,  creation,  of  God's  will,  of  God 
himfelf,*'  *  what  probability  was  there  that  the 
truth  in  queftion  could  be  found,  or  an  accommo- 
dation effeded  between  the  contending  parties  i 

One  party,  ftrenuous.  for  the  honour  of  grace, 
but  without  afcertaining  the  bqfis  on  which  refts  the 
difference  between  the  caufation  of  good^  and  the 
origin  of  ewh  were  only  concerned  to  maintain 
the  neceflity  of  confequence,  or  rather,  fame  kind  of 
neceflity,  in  general,  to  the  exclufion  of  ab(blate 
contingency:    while  the  other  party  thought  it 
enough,  to  exhibit  in  the  mod  hideous  and  horrible 
colours  the  dire  confequences  which  the  doftrine  of 
abfokte  necefllty  draws  after  it«     But  as  the  prefent 
work  difavows,  no  lefs  than  Mr.  F's.  that  pedigree 
of  (in  which  he  is  pleafed  to  pronounce  **  Cd- 
vinian**  but  in  reality  is  not  fo ;  may  we  not  hope 
that  thofe  who  have  been  under  this  too  common 
miftake  will  candidly  re-examine  the  fubjed,  and 
adopt  the  juft  condufion.     For  we  not  only  ac- 
knowledge, that  all  (in  is  from  ourfelves^  but  have 
undertaken  to  demonftrate,   from  firft  principles, 
that  it  mufi  be  fo ;  and  that,  to  the  utier  exckfi&i 
of  the  Armimzn  felf'/overeignty  of  the  wilL 

(  14.  But  while  we  keep  clear  of  both  abfur- 
dities,  (hewing  on  the  one  hand,  that  (in  is  no  more 
caufed  or  appointed  by  the  firft  caufe,  than  cold  is 
caufed  by  the  fun,  or  darknefs  by  light;  and  on 
the  other,  that  felf-(bvereignty,  in  the  common 
Arminian  (en(e,  can  no  more  exift  in  a  created 

nature, 
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iHitui'e,  however  exalted,  than  abfolute  independ- 
ence ;  we  think  that  the  Arminian  account  of  the 
generation  of  fin  is  pqfttivehf  and  exceedingly  dif* 
honourable  to  God.  Beginning  with  fin,  they 
trace  its  genealogy  no  higher  than  man's  free^wilL 
Thefe  arc  Mr.  F's.  words :  "  When  you  begin  at 
fin  you  can  never  afcend  higher  than  free-will : 
And  when  you  begin  at  God  you  can  never  defcend 
lower  thzn  jfree-wilL**  *  But  is  not  God  the  auiior 
of  that  free-will  ?-^a  pofitive  cauje  of,  what  they 
hold  fin  to  be,  a  pofitive  effeS  ?  And  is  no^  this 
making  God  the  author  of  sin  ? 

We,  no  le(s  than  our  opponents,  refer  fin  to  the 
free-will  of  the  creature  as  the  immediate  or  fecon- 
dary  caufe  •,  but  inftead  of  tracing  it  thence,  with 
the  Fatalifts,  to  the  firft  caufe,  or  (topping  there, 
to  fave  appearances^  with  felf-determiners,  but  who 
realif  muft  refer  it  ultimately  to  God  ;  we  trace  it 
to  the  effeniial  defeSibiUty  of  a  created  nature,  which 
is  neceflarily  implied  in  the  efiential  difference  that 
muft  ever  fubfift  between   a  felf-exiftent  and   a 
created  nature.     So  that  if  the  matter  be  well  con- 
fidered,  God  can  be  no  more  the  author  of  fin,  in 
anj  fenfe  whatever^  than  he  can  be  a  dependent  being ; 
8ind,  on  the  contrary,  mzn^s  free^wiU  can  be  no  more 
the  ultimate  origin  of  fin,  than  man  can  be  the 
^^^Jfary  caufe  of  himfelf.    Thefe  confequences  may 
not  ftrike  the  reader  at  firil  view,  but  are  fairly 
implied  in  the  premi(es. 

So  Ar,  therefore,  is  fin  from  being,  as  Mr.  F. 
reprefents  it,  the  Jeventh  link  of  the  chain  of  Cal- 

X  3  vinifm, 
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vmifm)  and  of  which  God  is  the  firft,  that  k  is 
nd  link  of  it ;  fo  far  from  being  the  cffcft  of  fix 
preceding  volantary  impelling  caufes,  vektunii 
impellitur  unda^  it  is  neither  impelled  nor  coun- 
tenanced by  atpf  of  them.  Not  by  <jod  himfelf, 
the  firft  of=fhe  chain  -,  for  a  Being  infinitely  good 
cannot  be  the  decretive  caufe,  or  indeed  awf  mji  di 
the  greateft  evil,  any  more  than  he  can  be  a  ifc- 
feSlibk  being ;  and  if  not  God  himfelf,  neither  aHb 
his  wilf,  decree,  creating  adts,  neceifitation,  or  itn- 
petling  providence. 

§  15.  Miich  mifunderftanding  in  this  debate  has 
arifen  from  want  of  agreement  refpeding  the  rtatm 
di  fin.    We  confider  it  as  "  want  of  confbnnity 
linto,  or  tranfgreffion  of  the  law  of  God  "  or  a 
defeS  ofwhat  ought  to  be,  whether  in  difpofition  or 
aift.     Mr.  F.  on  the  contrary,  contends  that  it  is 
'*  a  real  things  and  has  a  ppjilive  cauje.**  *    This  he 
thought  to  -eftablifli  by 'what  he  thought  an  an- 
anfwerable  part  of  a  dflemm^ :  *'  If  fin  is  a  real 
tiling,  or  VLpoJitive  moral  crookednefs  of  the  will  of 
a  finner,  and  as  fuch  has  a  ^pojitive  caufe  \  can  that 
pofitive  caufe  be  any.  other  than  xht felf-ptrotrjm 
of  free-will,  or  the  impelKng  decree  of  a  fin-ordainijig 
God?"  t  The  latter  fuppofition  is  chargeable  with 
impious  irrationality  J  and  we  fay  the  fi)rmcris 
removed  but  a  few  degrees  from  it.    Sin  is  the 
offspring  of  felfnperverfion,  this  of  free-will,  and 
free-will   is  the  offspring  of  God  ;    all,  on  the 

fuppofition,    pofitive    caufes    of  pofitive  cffcAs« 
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Confeqaentlf  fin,  according  to  the  Arminian  fyf- 
teniy  is  faftened  on  infinite  purity  by  theie  ada« 
mantine  links,  God's  crealing  mil  in  making  us 
free,  and  our  created  freedom^  which  is  the  grand 
parent  of  every  fin  ! 

While  men  afcribe  to  fin  a  pofitive  entity  as 
oppofed  to  moral  defeS^  they  either  give  to  the  free- 
will of  men  and  devils  a  creating  power,  which  is 
abfurd;  or  elfe  they  muft  trace  up  fin  aSualfy  to 
God.  For  their  free-will  was  impofed  upon  them 
hj creating  will\  they  were  neceffitated  to  have  it; 
and  from  hence  pofitive  effe6ls  follow  to  the 
remoteft  aAs  of  fin.  But  this  is  diametrically  op* 
pofite  to  our  firft  Axiom.  The  abfurdity,  and 
indeed  the  impiety  of  fuch  a  confequence,  is  fully 
fuffident  to  expofe  Mr.  F*s.  notion  of  the  nature  of 
fin,  as  to  the  point  in  queftion. 

But  how  does  Mr.  F.  defend  his  notion  ?  <^  If  it 
is  no  real  things  and  has  no  pofitive  czvSe  %  why 
does  God  pofitively  fend  the  wicked  to  hell  for  a 
privation,  which  they  have  not  pofitively  caufed?*'* 
Befides,  according  to  Mm,  if  fin  be  only  a  mord 
drfeS^  '*  it  abfurdly  follows,  that  crookednefs,  or 
the  want  of  ftraitnefs  in  a  line,  is  a  mere  privation 
aUb.''  But  which  is  moft  abfiird,  to  fiither  fin  on 
infinite  purity,  or  to  admit  that  crookednefs  is  a 
privation  ?  Mn  F.  thinks  that  reafon  and  feeling 
are  (b  much  on  his  fide,  as  to  render  null  all 
arguments :  ^^  Reaibn  and  feeling  tell  us,  that  the 
crookednefs  of  a  crooked  line,  is  ibmething  every 
way  as  pofitive  as  the  ftraitnefs  of  a  ftrait  line.    To 

X  4  deny 
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deny  it  is  z$  ridiculous  as  to  aflert  that  a  circle  ii 
a  noi'being^  becaufe  it  is  not  made  of  ftrait  lines 
like  a  fquare."  *  In  this  reprefentation,  there  is 
one  little  circuniftance  omitted  to  make  the  com- 
parifbn  a  fair  one.  We  fay,  that  (in  is  a  nmd 
defed,  a  defeA  of  what  oughi  to  be  \  and  furely,  if 
a  line  which  ought  to  be  firatt,  be  found  crooked, 
its  crookednefe  is  a  defe3 ;  if  a  figure  whidi 
oughi  to  be  a  fquare,  be  found  in  faft  a  circle, 
its  form  is  a  defe3. 

The  other  enquiry,  "  Why  does  God  pofitively 
fend  the  wicked  to  hell  for  a  privation,  which  they 
have  not  pofitively  caufed  ?"  admits  of  a  rcafon- 
able  folution.  For  we  maintain,  that  the  nam  of 
future  puniAiment  confifts  in  the  want  of  the  chief 
good,  together  with  a  confcioufnefi of  that  want*,  and 
^hich  implies  all  that  is  deicribed  in  fcriptare, 
however  awful,  of  a  future  ftate  of  fuffcring. 
Befide,  the  penal  evil  of  moral  agents  is  not  the 
arbitrary  $i&  of  God 9  but  the  natural  ttfcA  of  &ti» 
Therefore,  though  fin  be  a  moral  defeS  the  confe- 
quence  of  it  is  a  great  evil. 

S  i6.  For  the  fake  of  looking  at  the  oppolitc 
principles  in  various  lights,  and  following  them  to 
their  juft  confequences,  let  us  hear  the  author^s 
account  of  the  generation  of  fin.  **  A  /nful  aS  is 
the  oflFspring  of  ti^nfu/  choice ;  a  finfiil  choice  is  the 
offspring  of /elf 'perverfiott  j  and  felf-pcrverfion  «4f 
or  may  not  follow  from  free-will  put  in  a  ftatc  or 

probation,  or  under  a  prafticablc  law."  f    But  tf 
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the  nature  of  fin  be  not  a  moral  defeS^  this  account 
does  not  folve  the  difficulty.  For  to  remove  fin 
from  freewill  to  felf-perverjion^  is  only  to  remove 
the  difficulty  into  the  dark,  left  it  (hould  be  fur- 
ther examined.  Bring  it  to  the  light,  and  you  may 
loon  obferve  its  argumentative  nakednefs. 

What  is  this  faid  felf-perverfion  ?  Is  it  a  good  or 
an  evilf  Is  it  a  fomething  right  or  wrong  ?  If  evil 
and  wrongs  vihj  fhould  it  be  reprefented  as  the 
parent  of  ^Jinful  choice^  is  it  not  itfelf  a  fin  ;  except 
we  fay  that^»  exifts  in  the  uxxn^ prior  to  any  choice, 
and  yet  free-will  is  ultimate  anceftor  of  fin  ?  A 
genealogy  this,  full  of  confufion  and  contradidions. 
Will  it  be  faid  that  felf-perverfion  is  a  (bmething 
good  and  right  ?  This  cannot  be ;    for  it  is  what 
may  or  may  not  follow  from  free-will,  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  if  it  do  follow,  it  becomes  the  parent 
of  a  finful  choice ;  and  if  it  do  not  follow,  or  has  no 
ixifience^  then,  and  only  then,  fin  is  prevented. 
Self-perverfion  then  muft  be  a  had  thing,  a  fin^ 
and  the  caufe  of  a  finful  choice  \  but  if  fo,  if  the 
choice  be  fmful  becaufe  it  originates  in  felf-perver- 
lion,  how  can  felf-perverfion,  which  is  a  Jin^  origi- 
nate in  choice  or  free-will  ? 

I  afk  again.  What  is  this  felfperverjion  ?  If  a 
^,  it  is  of  little  ufe  to  bring  it  forward  in  order  to 
folve  the  difficulty  of  Jin^s  generation.  But  if  it  be 
(aid  to  be  neither  good  nor  evil,  right  nor  wrong  in 
itfelf;  then  it  muft  I  think  be  acknowledged  to  be 
either  (i)  Another  power  of  the  mind,  different 
from  the  will ;  or,  (2)  A  modification  of  the  mind ; 
or,  (3)  What  we  contend  for,  u  e.  the  effential 
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iefe3ihiUty  of  a  created  nature,  as  fuch,  from  whence 
arifes  a  nuaral  difeSy  which  nothing  bnt  immtriui 
graci  can  prevent,  or,  .if  not  adtually  prevented, 
remove. 

Let  lis  briefly  examine  each : 

1.  If  felf*perverfion,  the  immediate  parent  of  a 
finful  choice,  be  another  power  of  the  mind  differ- 
ent from  the  will,  God  muft  be  the  vokntarj 
author  of  it,  as  he  is  of  all  our  other  powers.  But 
this  repcefentation  of  it  as  another  powtr^  probably, 
will  not  be  afTerted. 

2.  If  felf-perverflon  be  a  modification  of  themiods 
an  effe^  of  a  power ;  diilinguifhed  from  frteim^ 
o6vlc^H(novy  a/elf'determinittg  power,  as  an  eflfeft  from 
a  caufe ;  while  at  the  fame  time  fin  is  held  to  be  a 
pofitive  efFedb  of  a  pofitive  caufe  -,  — >  who  fees  not 
the  horrible  neceflary  con&quence  of  it  ?  If  felf- 
perverfion,  thus  underflood,  and  which  feems  to  be 
our  author's  meaning  in  common  with  other  Ar- 
minians,  be  the  effedt,  or  offspring  of  freedom, 
ar«d  freedom  the  offispring  of  God  ;  it  follows  qd* 
;ivoidably  that  the  fcheqie  I  am  oppofing  makes 
infinite  holinefs  to  be  the  fource  of  fin,  and  with 
fewir  links  between  than  was  afcribed  to  Mr. 
ToPLADv's  chain  of  Neceflity.  A  ^nffil  ttm  J« 
,ihe  offspring  of  felf-perverfion,  felf-pcrverfion  is 
'the  ofiFspring  of  fne-wHl^  and  free-will  is  the  ott- 
tfpring  of  God.  Whereas  Mr.  T.  by  Mr.  F'fc 
<iwn  ftatement,  removed  fin  from  God  to  thcyh^** 

Jink  of  the  chain. 

Thus  it  appears  that  Mr.  Fletcher i  ^^  * 

tpious  zeal,  indeed,  to  vindicate  the  divine  pcrfe- 
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tioDS  and  government,  coupled  with  a  ftrong  indif^ 
crimnate  oppoiition  to  what  he  calls  ^^  Calvinian 
Neceffity/'  falls  into  the  evil  which  he  wifhed  to 
avoid.  To  put  the  falvo,  ^*  which  nutf  or  may  not 
follow  from  free-will,*'  is  of  no  avail  \  fince  we  are 
fpeaking  of  the  aSual  generation  of  a&ual  Jin. 
When  we  are  fpeaking  of  the  genealogy  of  a  per* 
ion,  it  would  be  curious  to  hear  a  man  fay,  in 
order  to  avoid  a  difficulty  in  the  evidence  of  his 
pedigree,  that  another  much  better,  inftead  of  the 
real  one,  might  have  been  the  defcendant  of  his 
progenitor!  And  diis,  in  order  to  avoid  aU  nece& 
fity,  is  the  genuine  language  of  our  opponents. 

%  17  •  %.  But  as  neither  of  At  former  ideas  couch* 
ed  under  the  term  /elf-perverfion^  can  contribute  to 
account  for  the  true  caufe  of  fin,  the  word,  as  ufed  by 
Mr.  F.  muft  mean  either  nothing  stall ;  or,  what  we 
contend  for,  that  is,  the  defeSibiUty  which  is  eflen* 
tial  to  a  created  nature,  as  oppofed  to  the  uncreated. 
Here  the  inqqifitive  mind  has  a  rational  refting 
place;  here,  convidion  muft  ftrike  every  one  that 
underftands  the  fubjeft;  and  here,  we  are  con« 
firained  to  &y,  it  ought  to  be,  and  muft  be  fixed. 
Yes,  we  have  not  only  a  rational^  but  alfo  a  de^- 
votional  refting  place.  The  foul,  thus  fituated,  is 
awfully  fiirrounded  with  inefiFable  rays  of  divine 
glories.  From  this  point  we  view  every  perfec* 
tion  of  Deity,  both  natural  and  moral,  ihining  with 
refplehdent  luftre.  Here  we  fee  the  mofl:  exalted 
ereaiurej  in  comparifon  with  the  all-fufiicient  and 
ielf-exiftent  God,  dependent,  impotent,  undeferv- 

ing. 
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ing,  mean,  the  mere  fhadow  (if  I  may  fo  exprefs 
myfelf)  of  unoriginated  exiftence,  and  very  little 
removed  from  nothing  and  vanity  ;  and  that  crea- 
ture, if  the  fubjcA  of  moral  defeft,  "  kfs  than 
nothing  and  vanity." 

i<ow,  as  this  difference  htivittn  the  Creator  and 
creature,  is  not  founded  in  the  divim  wiU^  as  if  the 
ibvereign*  pleafure  might  have  ordered  it  otherwife, 
but  in  his  necejfary  nature  \  it  follows,  that  elTential 
defeAibility,  the  parent  of  fin,  is  not  imputable  to 
the  divine  volition.     The  prevention  of  fin,   by 
poHtive  communications  to  influence   the  dijpoji* 
HMj  and  every  thing  good^  is  indeed  imputable  to 
God  as  willing,  decreeing,  creating,  providing,  and 
hypothetical! y  neceffitating  the  fame;  but  for  the 
froduSion  of  fin,   the  efTential  weaknefs  of  the 
creature  is  aknt  fufficient,  without  any  pofitive 
caufe.     This,  in  other  words,  is  the  hffothiiicd 
neeejpty  of  things.     It  is  called  hypothetical  in  oppo- 
fition  to  antecedent.     For  there  was  no  ahtccedent 
neceffity  that  a  creature  fhould  exift :  but  if,  or  oa 
the  hfpothefis  that  he  do  exift,  it  is  neceffafyt  and 
not  a  matter  of  mere  willj  that  he  (hould  exift  on 
the  condition  of  ab/olute  dependence  on  the  firftcaufe, 
and  fo  be  in  himfelf  effentially  defeltible. 

Again :  It  is  not  antecedently  nece/Iary  that  (jO\i 
ihould  manifeft  his  justice  ad  extra^  giving  to  the 
accountable  being  nothing  more  than  his  duei  ^^^ 
IF  this  be  done,  fuch  being  will  (hew  himfelf  to  be 
what  he  is^  by  a  necefTary  confequence;  viZn  cfl^n- 
tially  different  from,  and  in  contraft  with  Ae  in- 
finitely perfeft  God. 

Should 
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Should  any  be  difpofed  to  fay.  This  is  to  exift  oa 
m  hard  amdUm ;  I  would  anfwer  with  St.  Paul^ 
*^  Nay  but,  O  inan,  who  art  thou  that  replieft 
againft  God  ?  Shall  the  thing  formed  fay  to  him 
that  formed  it,  Why  haft  thou  made  me  thus  ?" 
But  if  an  anfwer  in  a  more  direft  philofophtcal 
manner  be  demanded,  we  may  fay,  The  hfpoiheiUal 
nature  eftUngs  will  admit  of  no  other  condition,  on 
which  we  can  poflibly  exift ;  and  if  any  one  conteft 
the  point,  let  him  know  that  it  is  a  conteft  about 
fuperimty  between  a  finful  wcrm  of  the  earth  and 
the  adorable  Jehovah !  In  a  word,  to  deny  iin  to 
be  uUimaidy  the  offspring  of  hypothetical  neceffity, 
though  immediatehf  of  ourfelves,  is  to  fay,  it  is 
poffible  the  ittuation  of  Creator  and  creature  may 
be  reverfed! 

§  19.  Mr.  F.  admits  of  "  the  neceffity  of  pro^ 
phecf^  or  of  truly  certain  futurity ^  which  confiders  an 
event  certainly  future."*  And  elfewhere  he  ob- 
ferves ;  ^^  One  of  the  moft  common  miftakes,  on 
which  the  Calvinifts  found  their  doftrine,  is  con- 
founding a  neceffity  of  confequence  with  an  abfolute 
neceffity.  A  neceffity  of  confequence  is  the  neccflary 
connedion,  which  immediate  caufes  have  with  their 
tS^Gis  —  immediate  efFefts  with  their  cauies — and 
unavoidable  confequences  with  their  premifes."  -f- 
7'Aii  neceffity,  it  feems,  our  author  had  no  objfedtion 
to ;  and  yet  Prefident  Edwards  is  coupled  with 
YoLTAiRB  becaufe  he  pleaded  for  Neceffity!  Who 
oow  confounds  neceffity  of  confequence  and  abfokte 
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neciffity^  Mr.  F<  the  Armtnian,  or  Jovatran-Bo^ 
WARDS,  the  Caivimft  ?  For  it  is  notorioas  to  th« 
moft  fap^cial  reader  of  Edwards,  and  from  his 
mofl:  explicit  definitions,  that  he  pleads  not  fx 
ah/oluii  neceOltf,  but  for  that  of  cMfeqmnee  -^  (he 
very  fame  which  Mr.  F.  allows !  —  But  we  iMift 
not  leave  this  conoeffion  without  a  few  remarks : 

J.  Prophecies  relate  to  tad  adtqiis  as  well  as 
g$0d.    Now  if  fin,  or  the  finf ulnefs  of  an  a&ion, 
be  any  thing  but  a  m^ral  difeff^  a  want  of  wliat 
ottghi  to  be,  it  muft  have  a  pofitive  cacrfe,  wbidi 
runs  up,  by  means  of  fdf-perverfion  and  free-will^ 
to  the  creaih^  caufe  of  that  will.    And  therefore 
the  anions,  foretold  by  prophecy,  and  certunly 
future,  muft  have  God  for  their  primary  impeUb^ 
caufe.    It  was,  for  inftance,  in  the  days  of  pro- 
phecy, and  from  eternity,  certainhf  future,   that 
wicked  men  (hould  crucify  Jefus  Chrift.    This 
atrocious  deed,  on  the  Arminian  fyftem,  would  be 
the  fffeSt  of  feIf-peryer(ion,  and  $hai  die  iftO  of 
free-will,  and  this  latter  the  effeS  of  God's  creat- 
ing  power  and  uUL    Confequently,  this  bypothefis 
makes  the  moft  atrocious  m/  to  be  an  ^dBc^  of 
which  Gody  by  a  few  removes,  is  the  caufe,  the 
impelling  caufe,  vtkt  unda  impelHtur  unda. 

2.  If fome  bad  adions,  not  t&  moral  defcAs,  but 
poiitive  effofts  of  a  pofitive  caufe,  proceed  from 
fdf-perverfion,  from  freedom,  and  confequently 
the  author  of  that  freedom,  for  the  fame  reafbn  aU 
bad  aftions  might.  I  ,fay  more;  dl7,  according  to 
that  fyftem,  muft  be  referred  to  God.  No  bgica 
Armmana^   or  enchantment,  can  ever  break  this 

chain. 
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chain.  If  all  Jin  be  a  pqfitive  cffeft  of  felf-pervcr- 
£an,  and  if  felf-penrerfion  be  the  pqfitive  cffeft  of 
freedom,  and  if  freedom  be  the  pofiUve  effeft  of 
the  divine  providential  and  creating  will ;  -—  all  fin 
terminates  in  the  firft  cau(e  of  our  exiftence,  as  a 
pafitive  (ffeS  of  his  will. 

Mr.  Fletcher's  remark  is  very  juft,  "  It  is 
the  property  of  error  to  be  inconHftent,''  and  holds 
peculiarly  true  in  the  prefent  cafe.  What  our 
brethren  profeis  a  wi(h  to  avoids  above  cvcrj 
thing,  {o  the  fentiment,  that  God  is  the  author^  or 
voluntary  cauier  of  fin ;  and  yet  no  fentiment  (o 
truly  leads  to  this  conclufion,  or  in  a  more  direft 
manner  than  thcir's.  Even  Mr.  Toplady's  doc- 
trine in  the  v^orft  view  of  it,  Mr.  F.  himfelf  being 
jadge,  placed  fin  at  a  greater  diftance  from  Goo 
than  what  Arminians,  to  be  confident  with  them* 
(elves,  are  obliged  to  do. 

g.  If,  as  Mr.  Fletcher  allows,  there  is  a 
^^  necefiity  of  prophecy,"  or  an  event  forefeen  and 
foretold  to  be  certMtiif  fiUure ;  the  propofidoa 
aiTerting  this  event  is  a  true  propofition ;  and  the 
Aibjeft  and  predicate  of  it  muft  be  truly  and  cer^^ 
tainfy  conne&eA.  Mr,  F's.  diftinAion,  therefore, 
between  **  that  which  does  not  fail  to  happen^ 
and,  *^  that  which  cannot  absolutely  fail  ta 
happen^**  ^  appears  groundlefs.  For  in  proportion 
as  you  admit  the  propofition  ^^  a  thing  prophefied 
of  may  poffihly  fail  to  happen,"  you  deftroy  the 
camuSion  between  the  fubjed  and  predicate,  which 
afiirms  it  to  be  truly  and  certainly  future.    And 
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the  conclusion,  in  that  cafe,  would  be,  the  prophecy 
mtf  poffibfy  be  a  falfe  afferlion  ! 

4 J  Iffome  things  may  be  forefeen  and  foretold  to 
be  truly  and  certainly  future,  and  the  crimes  of 
men  not  excepted,  for  the  fame  reafbn  all  things 
may  be  fo ;  and  without  any  more  impeachment 
of  the  divine  charaAer,  than  Mr.  F.  would  have 
attache(l  to  it.  If  there  be,  as  he  admits,  m  de- 
dpftion  from  the  holinefs  and  equity  of  God  in 
admitting  thef  mceffity  of  fuch  prophecy  as  is  aSu^ 
ally  declared  •,  neither  will  there  be,  by  admitting 
the  neceffity  of  any  other  future  faft  which  might 
have  been  declared ;  except  we  /hould  fay,  that 
God  has  declared  all  he  knows.  Efpecially  when 
we  confider  that  his  declaring  a  thing  to  be  future, 
is  not  the  necej/itating  caufe  of  its  futurition ;  for 
another  caufe  of  its  exiftence  muft  precede  its  de* 
daration* 

§  19.  Here  then  we  muft  at  length  coincide^ 
that  every  thing  and  event  in  futurity  is  forefeen 
as  truly  certain.  But  a  great  difference  lies  be- 
tween us  as  to.  the  mode  of  accounting  for  this 
fadt.  Arminians  afcribe  this  knowledge  of  the 
certain  futurition  of  events  to  the  divine  ommjciince 
in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that  it  forefees  every  mind^ 
every  free-will,  every  **  voluntary  unneceffitated 
obedience  on  the  part  of  thofe  who  make  a  good  ufe 
of  their  free-will ;"  and  every  "  voluntary  unne- 
ceffitated difobediencCj  on  the  part  of  thofe  who 
make  a  bad  ufe  of  it/'  *     But  this  account  leaves 
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you  quite  in  the  dark ;  for  it  makes  God  as  much 
the  author  of  ^n  as  of  hoUnefij  obedience  being  as 
much  unneceffifated  as  difobedience.  To  which '  we 
miy  add,  iince  Gop  is  as  much  the  parent  of  one 
man's  free-will  as  of  another's,  he  bears  the  fame 
relation  to  difobedience  as  he  does  to  obedience. 

Here  again  we  have  met,  and,  may  we  not  fay, 
foiled  our  opponents,  **  at  the  back  dopr  of 
their  inconfiftency."  Mr.  P's.  great  outcry  againft 
Calvinifm  was,  that,  as  he  thought,  it  led  to 
Manichaifm  \  and  to  avoid  this  frightful  bugbear  he 
fell  back  upon  Free-will  as  the  fupreme  parent  of 
obedience  and  difobedience,  good  and  evil.  May 
not  this  Free-win^  therefore,  be  complimented  as  a 
Alanich^ean  Deity  ? 

But  this  is  not  all:  Free-will  itfelf  is,  we  all 
allow,  the  offspring  of  God.  Does  not  the  Ar. 
minian  fyftem,  then,  as  held  by  Mr.  F.  in  a  direA 
and  barefaced  manner,  father  upon  the  author  of 
our  nature  both  good  and  evil?  And  is  not  this  as 
dired  Manichaeifm  as  Mr.  F.  ever  fathered  on  Mr. 
Toplady's  fcheme  ill  underftood  ? 

§  20.  Not  content  with  barely  (hewing  the  incon« 
fidency  and  abfurd  confequences  of  the  fyftem  I  am 
oppofing,  it  is  my  wifli,  if  poffible,  to  give  my 
readers  fully  to  underftand  the  fyftem  I  am  now 
ellabliihing,  under  the  name  of  true  Calvinifm^  in 
oppofition  to  Mr.  F's.  frightful  pi£!ure  of  what  be 
is  pleafed  to  call,  on  every  occadon,  ^*  Calvinian 
Kcceffity."  What  is  now  pleaded  for  is  utterly 
repugnant  to  the  hypothefes  that  make  all  aSlions^ 
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the  good  and  bad  alike,  to  proceed  from  the  ^vhn 
decrees.    For, 

1 .  Bad  a6lion9,  as  before  obferved,  arlfe  from 
ourfelveSy  as  ejenti^  not  decretively  defefiible ;  and 
not  from  a  po/ilivefy  good  felf-determining  princ^t 
the  abfurd  and  impofllble  fource  to  which  Ar- 
minians  refer  them.  It  will  not  avail  to  fay,  that 
the  atufe  of  free-will,  and  not  free-will  itfelf  is  the 
caufe  of  fin ;  for  fuch  abu/e^  if  any  thing  M  ^ 
itfelf  the  firft-born  of  (ins.  Is  it  not  afioniihiDg 
that  inquifitive  Free-willers,  in  the  Armioian  fenfe 
of  the  word,  do  not  fee  the  neceflary  confequence 
of  their  doftrine^  that  it  makes  God  himielf  the 
pofitive  caufe  and  ordainer  of  fin  ? 

2.  Inftead  of  reprefenting  the  blefTed  God  as  i 
fountain  fending  forth  •*  fweet  water  and  bitter," 
the  prefent  fyflem  reprefents  the  adorable  Creator 
as  the  fource  of  good  otJy^  and  of  aU  good,  univcr- 
fally  and  continually.  We  fay,  that  evil,  or  tMtd 
defe£l^  originates  in  ourfeheSf  that  is,  our  cffcntial 
dcfeftibility,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  God  alene  can 
prevent  its  exiftence  •,  and  that,  not  in  virtue  of 
Equity  but  of  fovereign  favour.  The  denial  of 
this,  is  in  faft  the  fame  thing  as  to  fay,  that  Goo 
might,  if  he  pleafed,  make  a  creature  which  needed 
no  fupport,  and  with  whom  his  providence  had  oo 
concern. 

§  21.  But,  flill  more  clofcly  to  purfuc  our  fub- 
jeft,  what  is  this  efTential  defcaibiUty^  or  what  is  the 
hypothetical  nature  of  things  f  Is  not  God  the  author 
of  that  being  who  is  thus  defeftible  ?  Yes,  of  the 
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ieh^i  t>ut  not  of  his  defeaUnUfy.    His  exiftcac^ 
and  natural  powers  are  the  tStA  of  the  pofitive  mU 
of  God  %  but  his  deft^biUly  is  no  oijeS  of  creating 
power  and  t(vZf.  for  it  is  not  optional  in  God  whe- 
ther a  creature,  in  itfelf  confidered,  fiiall  be  defec* 
tible,  but  arifes  from  the  conditional  neceflity  of 
things.    But  is  there  any  neceffitj  of  things  indepea- 
dent  on  the  meri  wiU  of  God  ?    In  repl^  to  this 
queftion  I  would  put  another :  Is  it  the  mere  wiU 
of  Gop  that  cooftitut^  a  difference  between  him- 
ielf  and  a  creature  I    Is  not  this  difiereoce  founded 
on  hypothetic^  neceflity,  fuperior  to  all  wiUi  As 
truly  fo  as  God's  own  exjftence  is  of  abfobtte  neceC- 
fity  ?  Again :  Is  it  by  th^  mere  will  of  God  that  he 
is,  and  continues  to  be  i»hat  he  is  ?  or,  that  a  crea- 
iwre  (hould  not  be  omnipotent,  omnifcient,  omni- 
prefent,  &c.  ?  Is  it  not  fober  language  to  fay,  that 
this  is  impoffible  ?  For,  if  there  be  another  being 
beiide  the  firfi  caufSy  it  is  necejfary  he  ihould  be 
limited  in  his  power,  knowledge,  prefence,  &c. 
And  thus  it  is  demonftrable,  that,  without  recur* 
ring  ^o  fataUfm^  there  is  an  hypothetical  neceffity 
fuperior  to  all  will. 

Is  not  this  making  moral  evil  ahfoktefy  necejfary  ? 
No ;  not  in  the  lead  degree.     For, 

I.  Created  exiftence  is  not  abfoluiely  neceflary. 
If  J  indeed,  God  exert  creating  wifdom  and  power. 
It  is  neceffary  this  creature  fhould  be  inferior  to 
himfelf,  and  the  fubjeft  of  many  limitatbns.  But 
this  neceflity,  it  is  plain,  is  only  confequeniial^  Nor 
is  it  proper  to  iay  that  thefe  limitations  arc  the 
objcds  of  decretive  wilL    For  a  decree  implies, 
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properly  fpealcing,  a  power  of  doing  otherwifc^ 
antecedently  i  as  it  would  be  abfurd  to  fay  that 
God  decrees  mi  to  make  a  felf-exiftent  being ;  or» 
not  to  make  man  independent,  or  indefe£kible»  con* 
fidered  in  himfelf. 

2.  The  creatures*  defedtion,  or  fin,  is  not  abfo^ 
lutefy  neceflary.'  For,  God  might  have  preferved 
all  his  rational  creatures,  if  it  had  pleafed  hioi,  in 
a  way  of  fovereign  grace,  in  a  ftate  of  integrity. 
But  IF  a  rational  creature  be  dealt  with  according 
to  E(ty iTY,  it  would  be  equal  to  God  himfelf  if  it 
did  not  hW  •,  that  is,  the  mceffity  of  its  falling  into 
fin,  though  not  abfokte^  is  yet  kfpotheticaL  In 
other  words,  if  God  give  the  creature  what  is,  in 
ftridnefs,  its  due^  it  nece£arify  Jhews  itfelf  to  be 
efTentially  diflTerent  from  the  holinefs,  independ- 
ence, and  indcfcAibility  of  its  Maker. 

May  we  not  at  length  venture  to  fay,  that  the 
ultimate  or  true  origin  of  eviU  as  a  moral  defeS^  has 
been  fairly  demonfirated?  The  fteps  are  cafily 
perceived,  and  the  conneilion  between  them  is 
fuch  as  exifts  between  the  fubjeA  and  predicate  of 
a  true  propofition ;  the  truth  x>f  the  connedion  not 
depending  upon,  but  fuperior  to  all  wiU,  If  God, 
for  inftance,  create  Adam,  it  does  not  depend  on 
the  divine  will^  whether  he  be  dependent  or  not^ 
but,  he  muji  be  fo  of  neceflity ;  if  dependent,  in 
like  manner,  he  muJi  be  defedible,  for  no  creature* 
confidered  in  himfelf,  can  be  otherwife  in  virtue 
of  any  divine  volition  \  if  defediible,  and  left  in 
equity^  that  is,  enjoying  nothing  more  than  its  real 
and  ftridi:  due^  it  does  not  in  the  leaft  depend  on  the 

will 
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%t?iU  of  God  whether  or  not  he  become  thereby  the 
lubjedl  of  moral  defeHy  any  more  than  whether  two 
and  two  malce  four,  rather  than  five;  or  whether 
a  juft  inference  be  or  be  not  conneAed  with  its 
premiies.  Thus  every  creature,  however  exalted, 
ftands  infinitely  beneath  God  i  The  height  of  the 
divine  majefty  can  never  be  fufHciently  adored ! 
How  tranfcendent  the  glories  and  prerogatives  of 
the  ielf*exiftent  I  AM,  in  comparifon  with  the 
worm  of  earth,  man,  with  angels,  with  a  moral 
fyflcm,  with  the  aggregate  of  all  worlds !  0  the 
depth! 

This  view  of  the  fubjeft  is  well  adapted  to  fill 
the  thoughtful  mind  with  reverential  awe,  But 
what  tranfporting  joy,  as  well  as  ardent  love, 
enlarged  benevolence,  and  fincere  fatisfadion  may 
not  be  deduced  from  the  other  view  of  it !  Gra« 
cious  fovereignty  prefides  over  all!  God  is  hve^ 
his  goodnefs  is  a  boundlefs  and  f^thomlefs  ocean, 
and  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever !  In  reference  to 
this  great  fubjeft,  above  all  others,  are  thofe 
words  of  dur  Lord  truly  important ;  *'  Every  one 
that  exalteth  himfelf  fhall  be  abafed ;  and  he  that 
humbleth  himfelf  fhall  be  eifalted.*?  * 

Thefe  views,  if  I  am  not  miflaken,  moft  exa£bly 
and  unexceptionably  correfpond  with .  the  whole 
tenor  and  every  part  of  3cripture.  I  know  of 
neither  precept  nor  promife,  invitation  nor  threat- 
ening, which  is  not  in  perfeft  hari^ony  with  the 
above  reprefentations,  Qn  the  contrary,^  the 
Arminian  hypothefis,  I  think  it  is  fairly  fhewn, 

^  Luke  ZTiii.  14. 
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tends  to  rob  God  of  his  rights  of  ibvereignty,  and 
fathers  alt  the  (ins  in  the  unlverfe,  the*  not  de- 
fignedly,  yet  eventually,  on  the  author  of  free-will. 
While  the  abfolute  neceflitarians,  as  moft  of  the 
modern  pretended  ratianaU  exclufively  rational 
divines  are,  together  with  infidel  ipeculatifts,  from 
whofe  pernicious  opinions  fome  Calvinifts,  thro* 
better  motives  and  for  different  ends,  have  not 
kept  quite  clear—  while  /uch  nece^tariam^  I  bj% 
who  make  mcral  evil  of  pofitive  and  voluntary  ap- 
pointment, as  one  link  of  a  decretive  chdn^  muft 
either  father  fin  upon  the  decreer^  or  deny  the 
exigence  of  (in,  as  diftinft  from  natural  evil,  and 
confequently  of  a  moral  fyftem. 

To  this  we  may  add,  the  fyftem  now  advanced 
attribates  what  is  good  in  all  adtions  to  God-,  not 
only  the  power  but  the  natural  aS\  even  the 
natural  aA  of  adions  moralfy  bad ;  which  caula- 
tion  is  pofitive^  and  every  way  worthy  of  an 
infinitely  good  and  perfeft  being  B{it  all  moral 
defed,  or  fin,  is  the  obliquity  of  an  ad  naturally 
good ;  which  obliquity,  in  every  Aape  and  rcfpciJi 
has  only  a  deficient  caufe^  and  therefore  infinitely 
remote  from  all  divine  caufation. 

%  22.  There  is  no  method,  perhaps,  more 
effedual,  in  order  to  eftimate  with  impartiality 
the  merits  of  any  fyftem,  than  that  of  trying  it  by 
the  force  of  oljeSions  brought  againft  it  by  able 
oppofers.  Indeed  no  fyftem  of  morsils  or  of  re* 
ligion  is  capable  of  fuch  demonftration  as  utterly 
excludes  all  plaufible  objedions;    even  the  firft 

principle 
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principle  of  morals,  the  being  of  GoD»  not  ex- 
cepted.    Yet,  when  the  ftrongeft  objedions   are 
urged  with  ingenuity  and  ftrength,  and  the  fabric 
fiands  agatnft  every  aflault,  men  of  integrity  will 
be  conftrained  to  forbear  the  ra(hnefs  of  a  hafty 
condemnation.      The  objeAions  urged   by  Mr* 
FtSTCHSR,    in    his    numerous  writings    againft 
Calvinifm,  are  very  abundant ;  but  thofe  which  he 
urges  with  the  greateft  confidence,  are  fuch  as  the 
following:*— ( I •)  That  we  confound  the  different 
kinds  of  neceffity,  and  maintain  that  all  aftions, 
bad  as  well  as  good,  are  abfolutefy  neceifitated.^^ 
(ft.)  That  we  do  not  diftinguilh  between  certainty 
of  kmwkdge  and  peculiar  influena. '^  (3.)  That 
calviniftic  neceflity  cannot  exift,  fince  the  time  of 
oar  Urih  and  deaih  is  not  abfolutely  fixed*  — (4.) 
That  we  muliipfy  the  decrees  unneceflarily.  —  (5.) 
That  we  afcribe  too  abfoluti  a  dependence  upon 
God,  in  reference  to  adults,  tho'  not  to  infants.  — 
(6.)  That  the  connexion  between  eleflion  and  repro- 
bation is  unavoidable^  and  therefore  (hocking. -« 
(7.)  That  we  reprefent  Goo  as  permitting  fin. — (8.) 
That  God  catmot  neceffitate  free  agents  without  de* 
greying  their  nature.     In  examining  thefe  objedlions, 
I  (hall  ftate  them  in  our  author's  own  words,  with 
all  the  impartiality  in  my  power. 

§  23.  ( X.J  It  is  objedted  that  we  confound  the 
different  kinds  of  neceffity.  Thus  Mr.  Fletchbr  : 
"  One  of  the  moft  common  miftakes,  in  which  the 
Calvinifi:s  found  their  dodrine,  is  confounding  a 
neceffity  of  confequence  with  an  abfolute  neceffity.^*    To 
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fhew  that  Mr.  F.  himfelf  made  a  proper  diftinc, 
tion  and  well  underftood  the  difference,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  define  and  illuftrate  neceflity  of  confc: 
quence :  ^*  A  neceffity  of  confequcnce,"  fays  he, 
•'  is  the  neceffary  connexion,  which  immediate 
caufes  have  with  their  effedls — immediate  effefis 
with  their  caufes— and  unavoidable  cohfcqucnccs 
with  their  premifes,-^Thcfe  ntceffitits  of  conference' 
introduced  for  illuftration,  "  do  not  amount  to 
one  grain  of  Cahiman  abfoktt  neceffity:*^  This 
reprefentation  is  neither  candid  nor  true.  On  the 
contrary,  the  main  body,  if  not  all  of  the  modern 
Calvinifts,  entirely  rejeft  the  latter  in  favour  of  the 
forrqer.  And  if  Mr.  Toplady  fomctimes  exprciTcd 
himfelf  in  an  unguarded  manner,  for  as  to  miflcad 
the  incautious,  his  profeffed  objedt  was  to  maintain 
the  fame  kind  of  neceffity  with  Mn  Jonathan 
Edwards,  in  his  Treatife  on  tKe  Will  ;  who,  as 
every  one  acquainted  with  that  work  knows,  main- 
tained the  neceffity  of  confequence  exdufivcly. 
"  When,"  fays  Mr.  Edwards,  "  the  fubjeft  and 
predicate  of  the  propofition,  which  affirms  the 
cxiftence  of  any  thing,  either  fubftancc,  quality, 
aft,  dr  circumftance,  have  a  full  and  certain  connec- 
tion,  then  the  exiftence  or  being  of  that  thing  is 
faid  to  be  ncccffary  in  a  mtaphyftcal  fenfc.  And  in 
THIS  SBNSB  I  ufc  the  word  neceffity^  in  the  following 
Difcourfe,  when  I  endeavour  to  prove  that  necef- 
fity is  not  inconfiftcnt  with  liberty."  f  Nay  this 
writer  is,  if  poffible,  ftill  more  explicit:  "  Things 

which  are  perfeAly  connefted  with  other  things 

that 
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that  are  neceflary,  are  neceflary  thetnfel^res,  by  a 
pecfffity  of  confequence.  All  things  which  are  future^ 
or  which  will  hereafter  begin  to  be^  which  can  be 
laid  to  be  neceflary,  are  neceflary  mly  in  this  lafi 
yoqj.  Their  exiftence  is  not  neceflary  in  itfdf\  for 
\i  io  they  always  would  have  exifted.  —  And  there- 
fore this  is  the  neceflity  which  efpecially  belongs  to 
controverfies  about  the  afts  of  the  will,"  ^ 

It  muft  however  be  acknowledged,  that  neither 
of  thefe  writers  are  fufEciently  guarded  refpeding 
Gop  being,  in  no  fenfe^  the  author  of  fin,  •*  If,»» 
fays  Mr.  Edwards,  "  by  the  author  of  Jin^  is 
meruit  the  permitter,  or  not  a  hinderer  of  fin  ;  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  a  difpofer  of  the  ftate  of  events, 
in  fuch  a  manner,  for  wife,  holy,  and  moft  exceU 
lent  ends  and  purpofes,  that  fin,  if  it  be  permitted 
or  not  hindered,  will  pipft  certainly  and  infallibly 
follow :  I  fay,  if  this  be  all  that  is  meant  by  being 
the  author  of  fin,  I  do  not  deny  that  God  is  the 
author  ofjin^  tho'  I  difiike  and  rejed  the  phrafe,  as 
f hat  which  by  ufe  and  cuftom  is  apt  to  carry  ano* 
ther  fenfe."-}-  To  me  there  appears  ap  ufter 
impropriety  in  this  mode  of  fp^king,  however 
guarded.  If  fin  be  a  defeft  of  what  ou^ht  to  be^  its 
favfe  muft  be  a  deficient  one;  frop)  which  God  is 
infinitely  remote.  In  the  prefent  cafe,  the  word 
author  muft  be  of  the  fame  import  with  caufe ;  ^but 
in  nofenfe  whatever  is  God  the  caufe  of  fiq.  To  be 
««  a  dilpofcr  of  the  ft^te  pf  events  '*  worthy  of 
God,  is  to  be  the  caufe  oi  good  only.  The  truth 
^s,  Mn  Edwarps  vv^s  not  entirely  free  from  the 

falfe 
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falfc  notion  of  flic  origin  of  evik  vi^.  that  it  is  the 
refult  of  circumftances,  aflbciations,  and  combina- 
tions, without  us ;  whereas,  in  reality,  thefe  mike 
MO  part  of  its  origin,  or  caufe.  If  ever  this  awful 
fbbjeft  become  more  truly  and  generally  under* 
ftood,  it  will  be,  I  apprehend,  when  thofe  who 
inveftigated  it  have  a  juft  and  confiftent  notion  of 
PASSIVE  POWER  in  its  nature,  caufes,  and  effefts. 

Mr.  Ft  however  was  of  opinion  that  bur 
divines,  and  Mr.  Edwards  among  others,  could 
not  even  diftinguifh  between  metapkyficd  and  (Aj^ 
iiti  neceflity  *,  or  if  they  could,  made  no  ufe  of 
the  diftinciion.  "  If  the  reader,"  fays  he,  "  is 
pleaied  to  advert  to  this  diftin6tion  between  a  ncctf- 
fity  of  confequence  and  abfoluto  neceffity^  he  will  be 
able  to  fteer  fafe  through  a  thoufand  calvinian 
rocks/*  •  If  this  be  the  caufc  of  fteering  fafcly 
thro'  dangers,  it  (hould  feem  the  Calvinifts  are  not 
snore  expofed  to  the  hazards  and  horrors  of  Ihip- 
wreck  than  the  Arminians, 

Mn  Fletcher  afcribes  to  Calvinifm  another 
**  confufion  "  with  as  little  propriety  as  he  did  the 
former;  when  he  fays,  "  They  perpetually  con- 
found natural  neceffity  with,  what  may  (improperly 
i^aking)  be  called  moral  neceffity  •,**  and  then  ex- 
claims ;  **  Now  can  any  thing  be  more  unreafofl- 
able  than  to  infer  that  fervants  can  no  more  help 
obeying  their  matters,  than  children  can  help  being 
born  with  two  hands  ?  Is  it  not  abfurd  thus  to 
confound  natural  and  moral  neceffity  ?"  f  ^ 
abfurd,  no  doubt ;  and  let  thofe  who  arc  indeed 

guilty 
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guilty  of  fuch  a  blunder  lie  under  the  merited  im« 
putation. 

Mr.  F.  thought  himfelf  perfeftly  fecure  from 
fuch  imputation ;  yet^  perhaps,  the  weight  of  it 
really  fails  upon  his  fyftem  with  greater  force  than 
upon  ours  \  nay,  his  fyftem  is  more  expofed  than 
even  the  caricature  he  has  drawn  of  Calvinifm. 
Hear  him :  *^  That  noihing  happens  independently 
on  that  caiife,  [the  fupreme  firft  cauie]  and  on 
the  providential  laws,  which  God  has  eftabliihed» 
fit  grant  *^  *  Here  is,  in  the  firfl:  inftance,  every 
thing  granted  that  the  moft  rigid  neceffitarian  pleads 
for.  Nothing  happens  independently  on  God,  and 
his  appointment^  which  is  implied  in  ^*  the  provi- 
dential laws  which  God  has  eftabliihed,''  Take 
alfo  into  the  account  our  author'^  opinion,  that  fin 
is  a  pqfitivt  fomethingj  which  has  a  poiitive  cat^fet 
imd  you  will  ibon  infer,  without  any  laboured 
dedudlion,  that  he  makes  God  the  fupreme  fird: 
caufe  of  fin.      To  mend  the  matter  he  adds: 

r 

*^  fiut  this  does  not  prove  at  all  the  calvinian 
neceffity  of  all  our  anions.**  No,  not  the  cal* 
vinian  neceffity^  which  makes  onfy  good  aftions  to  be 
caufed  in  the  manner  before  mentioned  ^  but  it 
proves  more^  it  proves  that  our  bad  aftions,  as  well 
as  our  good,  proceed  from  the  fupreme  firft  cau(e« 

§  24*    Again  :   *^  Confufion   reigns  in  every 

part  of    Babel}    another  capital  miftake  of  the 

neceflitarians  confifts  in  their  confounding  prophetic 

neceffity,  or  rather  prophetic  certainty,  with  ab'- 

fobite  neceffity.    An  illuftration  will  explain  my 

meaning. 
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meaning.  Mr.  Toplady  difcovcrs  a  boy,  who  b 
obftinately  bent  upon  theft.  From  hb  knowledge 
of  the  force  of  indulged  habits,  he  forefees  and 
foretells,  that  the  boy  one  day  will  come  to  the 
gallows  ;  and  his  predidion  is  fulfilled.'*  The 
queftion  is  then  put  concerning  the  boy,  ^^  Might 
he  not  have  reformed,  and  died  in  his  bed  ?*'* 
Undoubtedly  he  might,  for  aught  that  God  did 
to  hinder  him.  But  on  prophetic  certainty,  in 
gddition  to  what  was  faid  before  on  the  fubjed, 
and  on  the  cafe  introduced  for  illuftration,  I  would 
remark  : 

u  Prophetic  certainty  is,  an  unerring  declared 
fbrefight  6f  fome  future  event  \  and  the  cerUnnij 
of  that  event  muft  be  in  exaft  proportion  to  the 
certainty  of  the  knowledge  and  veracity  of  the  pro- 
phet.   Therefore, 

2.  The  queftion,  "  Might  he  not  have  re- 
formed,  bcc.V^  is  the  fame  as  to  fay.  Might  not 
the  prophet  be  either  ignorant  or  falfe  ?  If  (o,  why 
Jhould  any  thing  he  fays  be  called  *'  Prophetic 
certainty  ?'?  Rather  ihould  it  not  be  called  A  blind 
conjedlure,  or  deliberate  falfliood  ?  But, 

3.  If  the  event  be  prophetically  certain,  then 
there  is  a  certain  ponne&ion  between  the  fubjeft 
and  the  predicate  of  the.  propofition  affirming  it; 
or,,  the  eyent  follows  with  the  fame  degree  of  cer- 
tainty a$  the  connedion  of  the  pgrts  of  the  propo- 
fition^  If  the  event  might  be  oth^rwife  than  what 
the  prediction  aflerts,  the  cpnnedtion  between  the 
parts  of  the  proportion  might  be  falfe.    And  foch 

prophecies^  1  fiio)ild  thinks  would  be  more  pro- 
perly 

•  Ibid  p.  50j 
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perly  denomiaated  uncertain  prophecies^  or  prophetic 
MMcertainty. 

Mn  F.  affert$,  "  The  ncccffity  of  fulfilling  the 
icripture,  with  refped):  to  our  Lord,  could  never 
amount  to  the  leaft  degree  of  abfolute^  calvinian 
ncceffity,"  •(•  The  neceffity  of  calvinifts  is,  not 
iK^hat  Mr.  F.  is  pleafed  to  fay  of  it,  but  a  neceffity 
if  confequence.  And  we  argue,  if  chriftianity,  and 
redemption  by  the  death  of  Chrift,  be  a  part  of  a 
grand  (cheme  to  be  accomplifhed,  it  was  neajfary 
ht  fhould  die  the  juft  for  the  unjuft.  This  is  the 
neceflity  we  contend  for  ;  but  thus  explained.  That 
lii<tfinftdnefs  of  men  was  not  caufed  but  only  forefeen^ 
iK^hile  the  benefits  attending  his  death  were  both  fore- 
leen  and  caufed* 

Moreover :  "  When  we  meet  with  fuch  layings 
as  thefe,"  fays  Mr.  F,  "  This  that  is  written  Musx^r 
accmnplijhed  in  me : — The  fcriptures  must  be  futfiUed^ 
&c  if  they  relate  to  Chrift,  they  only  indicate  a  ;yr« 
ciffityof  RESOLUTION,  if  I  may  ufe  this  expreffion : 
Now  a  neceffity  of  refolution  is  the  very  reverfb 
of  abfolute  neceffity/*  X  Quere  :  Was  this  refolution 
any  thing  different  from  the  purpofe  of  God-man  ? 
And  was  the  latter  any  thing  different  from  an  ex« 
preffion  of  the  divine  decree  ?  It  is  true,  God  was 
under  no  antecedent  neceffity  to  form  atrf  refolution, 
parpofe,  or  decree;  but  when  the  refolution  was 
made,  that  the  Saviour,  for  inftancci  would  die  for 
finners,  was  not  the  connexion  between  the  refolution 
made  and  its  accomplifhment  certain^  infallibly 
certain  I  Or  is  there  any  medium  between  certain 

and 
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and  unartain  f  Was  not  the  propofidcm,  Jt^  will 
die  for  Jmners^  true  and  therefore  certain  from 
eternity  ?  The  mceffitf  was  hfpoiheliady  becauTe 
it  originally  depended  upon  will,  and  a  great 
number  of  faAs  and  circumftances  in  time  were 
conditionalfy  fuppofedj  but  the  certain^  admitted  of 
no  degrees  ot  exceptions*  This  is  dll  we  contend 
for,  with  refpeft  to  thofe  things  which  it  is  un- 
worthy of  God  efficiently  to  caufe. 

%  25.  (2.)  We  are  again  charged  with  con* 
founding  certainty  of  knozoledge  with  peculiar  rfjb- 
ence,  ^  All  the  difficulties/*  fays  Mr.  Flbtchev, 
^  which  the  Calvinifts  have  raifed,  with  re^ 
to  the  coniiftency  of  divine  fare-kfiowkdge  and 
human  free-^wiU^  arife  from  two  miftakes :  The 
firft  of  which  confifts  in  fupppfing  that  the  fimple) 
certain  knowledge  of  an  event,  whether  paft,  pre* 
fent,  or  future,  is  neceflarily  conne6ted  with  a 
peculiar  influence  on  that  event :  and  the  iiecoDd 
coniifts  in  meafuring  God's  fore-knowkdge  by  our 
own,  and  fuppodng,  that  becaufe  we  cannot  pro- 
phcfy  with  abfoltUi  certainty,  what  free-willing 
creatures  will  do  to  morrow,  therefore  God  cannot 
do  it."  X 

I  am  not  difpofed  to  admit  either  of  thefe 
charges  as  founded  in  juftice  towards  calvinifts, 
notwithftanding  the  quotation  produced  itom 
ToPLADY,and  the  confident  aflertion  which  follows 
it     **  I  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  this  head,'' 

fays  Mr.  F.   "  becaufe   it    is   the    flrong-ho'^ 

of 
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of  the  Calvioifts,  from  which  Mr,  T.  (eems  to  bid 
defiance  to  every  argument,  witnefs  his  affertion : 
Pore-knowledge,  undarkened  by  the  Uajljhadow  of 
IGNORANCE,  and fiiperitfT  /p  aUpofibiUtytf  ui%ThK^^ 
is  a  link  which  draws  invincible  necessity  afler 
ii**  In  oppofition  to  this,  Mr.  F.  aflcrts ;  "  So 
lure  as  the  bible  is  true,  Mr.  T.  Is  miftaken ;''  and 
then  refers  to  i  Sam.  xxii.  10— 1 2,  where  the 
Lord  iays  concerning  Saul,  ^e  will  come  down  \  and 
of  the  men  of  Keilahy  They  will  deliver  thee  up ;  nei- 
ther of  which  took  place.  From  the  whole  he 
concludes :  *^  So  far  was  his  clear  fore-knowledge, 
and  peremptory  prophecy  of  Gpo,  from  drawing 
imiincible  neceffity  after  them,  that  Saql  did  not 
come  to  Keilah\  neither  did  the  men  of  KeiUA  de- 
liver David  into  his  hands."* 

Had  Mr«  Fletcher  called  in  candour  to  his 
aid  to  determine  Mr.  Toplady*s  real  meaning 
under  the  controverted  terms,  the  difficulty  raiicd 
would  have  had  no  exiftence.  By  Fore-knowledge 
Mr.  T.  evidently  meant  one  thing,  and  Mr.  F. 
another.  The  former  intended  by  it  th^t  pre/cience 
which  includes  the  certain  futurition  of  an  event ; 
the  latter  intended,  as  appears  from  his  illuftra- 
tion,  that  fcienee  which  regards  only  the  hypothec- 
Steal  tendencies  of  things  -,  and  which  tendencies 
may  be  ov-er-ruled  by  other  fuperinduced  caufe8« 
Befide,  is  not  hypothetical  necefTity  invincible^  in  as 
much  as  IT  a  propofitioa  be  true,  the  fubjjcd  and 
predicate  of  it  are  invincibly  conne&ed  i  if  the  pre« 
mifes  of  a  fyllogifm  be  true,  the  confec{uence  in^ 

vincibfy 
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vincibhf  follows :  no  pofTible  oppofition  can  prevent 
the  connexion  of  the  one,  or  confequence  of  the 
other. 

But  fuppoiing  Mn  T.  had  alfo  included  fhe  idea 
of  a  "  peculiar  influence"  on  an  event;  it  does 
not  follow  that  this  influence  proceeds  fromi  or 
is  exerted  by  fore-knowledge.  We  fay  that  dl 
good  in  the  univerfc  is  done  egiciefUly  by  Jehovah, 
and  therefore  that  he  refolved  or  decreed  to  do  it ; 
for,  will  any  one  fay,  that  he .  does  in  time  what  he 
did  not  intend  to  do  before  time  ?  We  fay  alfo,  that 
no  evil  in  the  univeHe  is  effected  by  him,  and 
therefore  no  evil  was  ever  intended  to  be  effeded 
by  him  ;  for  this  would  be  making  him  like  m- 
felves  in  the  worft  fenfe.  Ytty  from  our  abfolute 
dependence  on  God  and  the  confequent  defcAlhi- 
Kty  of  a  dependent  nature,  the  evil  we  do  may 
be  as  clearly  and  certainly  forefeen  by  the  all-coro- 
prehending  mind  as  any  two  quantities,  one  pofi- 
tivc,  and  the  other  negative,  and  the  fum  of  their 
diflference.  * 

§  26.  One  might  be  led  to  think  from  Mr.  ' 
Flbtchbr's  objeAions  to  Calvinifm,  on  account 
of  the  difliculties  he  is  pleafed  to  attacb^  to  it,  that 
while  our  iide  is  dark  and  perplexed,  his  own  was 
bright  with  fuperior  evidence.  But  how  does  he 
clear  the  difliculty  ?  "  Future  contingent  events," 
fays  he,  **  are  clearly  feen  of  God  :  this  forcfight 
of  God  has  not  the  lead  influence  on  fuch  events: 

God  can  foretel  fuch  events  as  contingent,"*  No^ 

reader, 
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reader,  is  the  difEculty  removed,  or  the  caufe  of  it 
in  the  leaf):  degree  pointed  out  ? 

"  Future  contingent  events."  Are  there  any 
events,  then,  contingent  to  God  ?  Or  are  they  con- 
tingent, only  in  reference  to  our  want  of  compre- 
henfion  ?  If  an  event  proceeding  from  free  agency 
be  contingent  to  him,  the  propofition  which  pro« 
phetically  declares  an  event  certainly  future^  is  yet 
itftlf  an  uncertain  proportion.  If  the  idea  of  con* 
tingency  refer  to  us,  whofe  comprehenfion  is 
limited ;  who  ever  denied,^  that  God  fore-knows 
as  certain  what  we  do  not  ? 

"  The  forefight  of  God  has  no  influence  oh 
events.**  But  he  is  the  fupreme  firft  caufe  of  all 
things,  and  his  providence  is  regulated  by  laws  of 
his  own  appointment.  If  therefore  his  forejight 
has  no  influence,  his  fupreme  caufation  of  all 
entities,  and  his  plan  of  providence,  mtrfl  have 
^reat  influence.  Nay,  if  Mr.  F*s  notion  of  fin, 
that  it  is  Jometfung  pofitive^  be  fuppofed,  we  mufl 
alfo  fuppofe,  that  fin  is  as  much  caufed  by  the 
Creator  as  holinefs.  Of  what  ufe  is  it,  therefore, 
to  contend  that  mere  foreknowledge  does  not  in- 
fluence ?  And  what  becomes  of  the  two  great 
axiomsj  That  all  good  is  from  God,  and  all  evil 
from  ourfelves  ? 

Is  there  the  fame  difficulty  on  our  fide  ?  No. 
For,  while  God  appoints  and  efFedts  the  good,  he 
only  forefees  the  evil,  which  free  agents  will  per- 
petrate without  his  caufing  it  5  for  he  fees,  with 
infinite  prccifion,  all  hypothetical  tendencies,  paf- 
Jive  as   well  as  aftive.  .  And,    while  treating  on 

Z  this 
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this  fubjeft,  it  is  a  remark  wc  fliould  never  forget, 
that  there  is  no  aSlion  of  a  free  agont  but  has  jomt* 
thing  in  it  worthy  of  God,  that  ts,  the  natural  or 
phyfical  part,  which  is  the  refult  of  general  laws 
and  providential  agency  on  the  part  of  God,  and 
concurrence  on  the  part  of  man  ;  and  fo  far^  but 
no  farther,  is  God  the  c&ufe  of  it.  The  defeA  or 
obh'quicy  of  the  aft  is  the  free  agent's  exck/htlj. 
Hence  alfo  appears,  in  part,  the  futility  of  the 
following  objeftion. 

$  *7-  (JO  "God  could  never,"  fays  Mr.  F. 
^*  calviniftically  appoint  the  birth  of  tf// children, 
without  calviniftically  appointing  their  conccptioo, 
and  every  means  conducing  thereto.***  The  charge 
runs  yet  higher  :  "  If  calvinifm  is  true,  he  cifa- 
lutely  appointed^  yea  neceflitated  all  the  adulteries 
and  whoredoms,  with  all  the  criminal  intrigues  and 
finful  lufts  of  the  flefli,  which  arc  infeparably  con- 
neded  with  the  birth  of  bafc  children.  Now  this 
doftrine  makes  Goi>  the  author  of  all  thofe  crimes, 
and  reprefents  him  as  the  moft  inconiiilent  of  all 
lawgivers :  fincc  by  his  moral  decrees  he  forbids, 
and  by  his  Calvinian  decrees  he  enjoins  whoredom 
and  adultery,  in  order  to  fabricate  the  link  of  the 
birth  of  every  baftard  child.'*f 

Were  thcfc  charges  well  founded,  I  fliould  think 
it  neceflary  without  delay  to  change  my  principles* 
But  were  any  one  to  tell  me,  as  an  advocate  for 
the  calviniftic  neceiTity  explained  in  this  book,  that 
my  fyftem  involves  thefe  confequences ;  it  ^o^*" 

•  Ibid.  p.  57.  f  Ut  fuprtb 
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be  fufficient,  as  the  reverfe  is  (o  palpably  evident, 
to  refer  him  to  Exod.  xx.  16.  *'Tbou  /halt  not 
bear  falfe  witnefs  againft  thy  neighbour."  Both 
parties  abhor  what  is  here  afcribed  to  Calvinifm, 
and  from  the  remark  made  at  the  clofe  of  the  pre- 
ceding ie(5lion,  it  appears,  tl^at  the  objeftion  is 
irrelevant  to  the  author's  purpofe. 

But  it  unfortunately  happens  that  the  fame  apo« 
logy 9  oi*  Any  fufficient  one,  can  not  be  made  on  the 
other  fide.  For  as,  according  to  Mr.  F.  every 
/in  is  a  pofitive  thing,  and  "  nothing  happens  m- 
dependently  on  the  fupreme  firft  cauie,  and  on  the 
providential  laws  which  Goo  has  eftablifhed,"  it 
follows,  that  the  confequence  which  was  falfely 
afcribed  to  Calvinifm,  is  truly  applicable  to  Armi- 
nianifm  ;  and  that  the  birth  of  a  child,  which 
is  the  refult  of  **  the  providential  laws  which  God 
has  cftabliftied,"  of  every  child,  nay  of  every 
human  a(5iion,  the  defeft  and  obliquity  thereof  not 
excepted,  is  no  Ms  fixed  than  the  day  of  judgment. 

Not  content  with  denying  to  God  the  right  of 
appointing  the  birih  of  all  children,  fince  fome  of 
them  are  illegitimate,  others  vow  celibacy,  and 
ibme  prevent,  by  careleflhefe  or  cruelty,  "  the 
maturity  of  the  fruit  of  the  womb  •,"  Mr.  Fletch- 
er contends,  by  fimilar  arguments,  that  our  death 
is  not  fo  at  God*s  difpofal  as  to  fix  the  period  of  it, 
at  leaft  in  general.  His  words  are :  **  God  does 
not  fo  fabricate  the  link  of  our  death,  but  we  may 
in  general^  prolong  our  days  by  choofing  wifdom, 
and  ihorten  them  by  chbofing  folly."  *  He  then 

Z  2  quotes 
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quotes  a  number  of  paflagcs  from  fcripturc  to 
prove  it ;  parages  that  fpeak  of  length  of  doj/S  as 
the  reward  of  wifdom,  and  hng  life  the  cfFed  of 
piety.  This  is  but  oqe  inftancc  out  of  a  great 
number  of  this  kind  of  argumentation,  which  is 
advanced  by  our  author  on  every  turn.  By  /hew- 
ing therefore  the  inconclufivenefs  of  this  argument, 
and  therein  of  the  principle  on  which  it  is  built,  th? 
logical  imbecility  of  all  fuch  inftances  will  appear. 
Obfcrve  then, 

1.  When  it  is  faid,  we  may,  in  general,  polyn^ 
OUT  days^  by  choofing  wifdom,  what  is  the  deter- 
minate meaning  of  the  phrafe  in  the  Arminian  ar- 
gument ?  Can  it  intend  any  thing  more  than,  it  is 
matter  of  faS  as  well  as  of  promife^  that  godlincfs 
{cat.  par,)  is  connedlcd  with  longevity  ?  And  if 
fo,  is  it  not  one  of  the  laves  of  heaven,  and  the^^ 
fore  an  appointed  prolongation  ? 

2.  If  folly  fliortens  our  days,  {cat.  par.)  is  not 
this  alfo  a  law  equitably  appointed  ?  In  faft,  the 
eariy  death  of  the  finncr,  as  well  as  the  late  death 
cf  the  righteous,  is  as  much  and  uncxceptionably 
fubjedtcd  to  law  and  appointment  as  the  death  ot 
any  other  perfons  in  the  world.  To  affertthc 
contrary  would  be  as  deftitute  of  truth  as  it  would 
be  to  iay,  that  the  fupreme  Governor  has  but  one 
mode  of  accomplifliing  his  purpofes ;  or  that  there 
is  but  one  way  of  living  and  dying  among  men. 

3.  If  every  birth  and  death  is  alike  pr&pkttceSj 
certain^  that  is,  perfeftly  and  infallibly  known  to 
(Sod,  fo  thatt  if  he  thought  proper,  he  m^gw 
declare  it  as  an  event  certainly  future,  witfe  a^  *^^ 
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moft  minute  circumftances— it  follows,  that  every 
birth  and  death  is  hypotheticallj  mcejfary.  But  let 
no  one  be  fo  uncandid  as  to  afcribe  to  us,  on  this 
account,  zfatal^  a^/k/^  neccflicy  j  which  impious 
(entiment  wc  abhor  no  kfs  than  the  objeftor. 
Befide, 

4.  \i  one^  by  free  wiH,  may  prolong  or  fliorten 
life  in  a  ^rw/  degree,  what  adult  is  there  that  does 
not  either  prolong  or  fhorten  Ufe  in^&w^  degree? 
Coniec^uently,  if  Mr.  F*s  principle  be  admitted, 
iVirj  life  and  death  of  an  adult  may  be  a  deviation 
from  the  ftandard  of  heaven.  But  what  is  <hat 
ilandard  ?  arc  they  the  laws  of  Providence  ?  What 
arc  thefe  laws  of  Providence  ?  Do  they  not  in- 
clude the  minds  of  men,  as  well  as  their  bodies  ? 
Or  arc  they  barely  the  mechantfm  of  matter  and 
motion?  If  the  latter,  what  a  mutilated  nieagre 
notion  of  Providence!  A  Providence  this,  con- 
cerned in  mailer  only  to  the  exclufion  of  men's 
minds!  It  (hould  fcem,  then,  that  angels'  anc? 
devils  are  not  the  fubjeSs  of  Providence  ! 

But  *'  it  is  the  property  of  error  to  contradift 
itfelf."  Mr.  Fletcher  acknowledges,  that  **  the 
birth  and  death  of  all  mankind  take  place  ac- 
cording to  Jome  providential  laws/'^  Now,  are 
there  any  providential  laws  which-  are  not  of  divine 
appWHtment?  And  are  not  the  more  fecret'  and 
minute  wheels,  the  far  theft  removed  from  the 
grafp  and  ken  of  creatures,  as  well  as  the  largcft 
and  moft  prominent,  in  the  ftupendous  machine  of 
Providence,  equally  appointed  ? 

Z  3  Mr. 
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Mr.  Fletcher  juftly  obfervcs,  that  **  Gop  in 
a  peculiar  manner  interpofes  in  the  execuiion  or 
fufpenfion  of  thefe  laws,  with  rcfpcd  to  the  birth  of 
fomc  men,"  and,  ^*  he  does  the  fame  with  rcfpcS 
to  the  untimely  death  of  fome,  and  the  wonderful 
frefervaiion  of  others."  To  make  this  account 
anfwer  our  objeAor's  purpofe,  we  muft  abfurdiy 
imaginer'that  particular  interpoiitions  are  no  part 
of  the  plan  and  purpofe  of  Goo  refpcfting  his  crea- 
tures ! 

He  ftill  objeds:   «  To  carry   the  doarineof 
Providence  fo  far  as  to  make  God  ahjoktel)  ap* 
point  the  birth  and  death  pf  all  mankind  with  all 
their  circumftances,  is  to  exculpate  adulterers  aod 
murderers,  and  to  charge  God  with  being  theprio- 
cipal  contriver,  $nd  grand  abettor,  of  s^ll  the  atro- 
cious crimes,  and  of  all  the  filthy,  bloody  circosif 
fiances,  which  have    accompanied  the  birth  aod 
death,  of  countieis  myriads  of  racn,"-f-    Mr.  F. 
^ema  to  forget,  "  That  nothing  happens  inde- 
pendently on  the  fupreme  firft  caufe,  and  on  the 
providential  lawa  which  God  has  eftabli(hcd"| 
Could  thefe  atrocious  crimes j  though  their  tf/rto^ 
was  pot  caufed  by  God  and  his  laws,  have  ever 
exifted  as  concrete  acls^  independently  on  either  ? 

It  is  once  more  urged :  *'  Should  Mr.  T. 
anfwer,  that—  Although  the  generation  and  death 
of  a  child  conceived  in  adultery,  and  cut  off  bjf 
murder,  is  divinefy  and  unchangeably  Jixed  \  y«t  God 
is  not  at  all  the  author  of  the  adultery  and  murder, 
1  defire  to  know,  how  we  can  cut  the  gordlan 

knot, 
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knot,  and  divide  between"  ||  —  the  crime  and  the 
a£t?  Mr,  Fletcher's  requifition  is  by  no  means 
a  difficult  taflc  •,  it  has  been  very  often  executed  : 
nay,  he  himfelf,  Alexander  like,  has  done  it.  What 
he  could  notMntie  he  arbitrarily  cut !  It  is  hoped, 
that  the  fentiments  maintained  in  this  Eflay,  aL 
ready  explained,  concerning  the  nature  and  origin 
of  moral  evil,  contain  a  iiiv  folution  of  the  queftion. 
In  fliort,  to  fuppofe  that  there  is  anj  aShn  or 
event  in  the  world  which  has  not  fomething  good  in 
It,  and  to  make  any  thing  be(ide  the  pofuive  will 
of  Goo  to  be  the  caufe  of  every  thing  good  in  the 
life,  and  death,  and  circumftances  of  enery  perfon, 
15  to  charge  Providence  with  endlefs  and  confum- 
mate  folly.    In  other  words,  it  is  to  overturn  the 
two  gofpel  Axioms. 

From  thefc  premifes  we  fee  the  futility  of  Mr. 
F.'s  inference :  "  If  neither  the//y?  nor  the/^  link  * 
of  the  chain  of  human  life  is,  in  general^  fabricated 
by  the  ahfolutt  will  of  God,  it  is  unrea{bnable  to 
fuppofe,  that  the  free-will  of  Deity  alone  fabricates 
the  intermediate  links."  Why  not,  fo  far  as  they 
art  ^odf  And  until  ^/f/}  perfedtion  can  be  better 
proved  to  have  prefent  aSlual  exiftence  in  our  world 
than  it  has  yet  been,  we  may  well  afk.  What  ads 
of  the  befi  of  men  and  women  are  free  of  all  moral 
defcft  ?  The  difference  then  of  the  divine  caufation 
and  concurrence  in  the  aAions  of  the  beft  and  worjf 
of  men,  and,  I  may  add,  the  aAions  of  angels  and 
devils,  is  this  •,  the  former  are  the  effefts  of  much 
ibvereign  favour^  the  latter  of  much  equitable 

Z  4  dereliftioa 
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derc^lidion.  The  one  has  much  of  what  it  could 
not  in  equity  claim ;  the  other  has  much  of  what 
was  its  ike^  viz.  being  Ufi  to  UJeif  in  the  morality 
of  its  a(5t. 

§  28.  (4O  Another  objedion  urged  by  Mr. 
FtETCH£R  againft  the  Cal?inifts  is,  that  they 
multiply  the  decrees  without  caufe.  Biihop  Hop- 
kins had  faid,  that  '*  not  a  duft  flies  on  a  beaten 
road,  but  God  raifeth  it,  condu^  its  uncertain 
motion,  and  by  his  particular  care  conveys  it  to 
the  particular  place  he  had  before  appointed  for  it/' 
To  this  repreientation  Mr.  Fletcher  objcfis, 
"  becaufe  it  abfurdly  tnukipUes  God's  decrees— at 
this  r^te  a  large  iblip  volume  could  not  contain 
all  the  decrees  of  God  concerning  the  Icaftpaitidc 
of  duflL"*  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  one 
who  denies  God  the  apppointment  of  the  births 
ajnd  the  deaths  of  men«  ftiouM  alfo  plead  excmp* 
tion  fpr  their  moral  a<5bions,  from  a  notion,  wdl 
meant  indeed  though  unfounded,  that  h  implies 
wh^t  is  unworthy  of  the  great  fupceme;hi«  moral 
perfe^ipiBa  and  gpvermiiieut,;.  But  it  might  pwzk 
a  Jcfvitic  boil  t(^  gu^ia  wligt,  gpod  end  cifl  ^ 
anfwered  by  exc^ding  a^  (v»\\r  poftioa  oi  ^"^^^ 
from,  thp,  iniluenqe  ^9(f  di^iw/  pHRppfe*  1*  ^^  * 
vine  ipind  ful^^  >to  th^.  (m^x^Qn9wme'9(&^ 
ours  .  by  a  nwlt^dty .  pf  objf 4tejJr  V^hwf^  ^  ^ 
.has  coct^dcnce  «4>ugK  to  affiptw  Adre  arc  not  as 
many  w^ii^  m  this  immenfijty"of'fpai:»  a$  derc  are 
mrds,  ia  a  thouign<|  volumes,,  .co*  pattidesx^  Aymg 

.    .  duft 

•  Replyx^JToFLiuiYS  p.  27. 
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duft  pa  our  globe.  Or  if  we  rejeft  the  expahded- 
ideas  of  aftronomers  refpeding  a  plurality  of 
worlds,  muft  the  muUifUcity  of  the  objeAs,  and 
thence  a  taicit  fear  left  they  (hould  be  any  way  dif* 
trading  to  the  divine  mind,  or  fatiguing  to  the 
divine  power,  be  the  reaibn  of  that  rejedion  ? 
Rather  is  it  not  one  of  the  greateft  glories  of  Je- 
hovah, that  he  perceives  with  infinite  cafe  all  pof. 
Able  worlds,  and  all  poflible  multiph'cities  and 
varieties  of  fuch  worlds  i  And  does  not  reafbn 
diftate,  that  he  could  with  equal  eafe  decree  what 
he  pleafed  of  thofepoffibles ?  Confequently  with 
what  eafe  could  he  perceive  and  decree  all  atoms 
add  accidents  in  *^  this  little  dwelling  place  of 
worms/* 

Beiide,  is  not  what$he  apoftle  fays  of  men^  ap^ 
plicablc  to  every  living  creature,  *'  In  him  we  live 
and  move  ?"  And  is  it  not  equally  true,  that  in 
him  every  particle  of  duft,  every  ray  of  light,  "has 
its  being  ?**  To  fuppofe  therefore  that  Goo  de- 
crees things  in  general^  as  Mn  Fletcher  often 
intimates,  but  not  in  parfi<ular^  on  account  of  the 
milikude  of  objedis,  and  of  accidents  to  which  they 
»e  liable,  is  a  Ibrt  of  compliment  to  the  divine 
mind  whkh  is  highly  aflFronting,  as  if  he  were  ^^  al- 
together fuch  a  one  as  ourfelves/^  ot  at  mdft  an 
augmentation  only  of  what  is  finite.  Let  any^ 
perfon  who  has  juA  notions  of  an  jn^finite  mind 
jx^dge  of  the  following  queftions  for  himfelf.  Is  it 
taore  diffiadi  ityt  God  to  create  a  thoufand  worlds 
than  one  ?  To  determine  the  movements  of  thd 
fehr  fyftem  than  our  little  giobe  ?  To  appoint  the 
general  laws  of  nature,  than  the  execution  of  thoie 

laws 
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laws  In  their  minutU  ?  To  afcertain  the  produftion, 
the  progrefs,  refraSlons,  refiedions^  and  abforbti- 
ons  of  all  the  rays  of  light  exifting   in  the  whole 
duration  of  time,  than  if  one  onfy  were  the  objed 
of  his  attention?  If,  indeed,  we  judge  of  divine 
perfedlions  as  limited^  we  anfwer  in  the  affirmative, 
and    fay,    that  every    additional   objed  requires 
additional  power,  wifdom,  attention,  &c.     But  if 
we  judge  of  the  great  I  AM  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
himfelf,    we£hallfay,  thzt  all  difficulty^  which  does 
not  imply  a.  real  contradi<5tion,    is   infinitely  re- 
moved from    him*     It  cannot  be  more  difficult, 
diftrafting,  perplexing,  or  any  way   unworthy  of 
GoD)  to  pay  a  minute  individual  attention  to  mil- 
lions of  millions  of  animalcuU^  grains  of  fand,  or 
drops  of  water,  and  aicertain  every   motion  and 
accident  relative  to  each,  than  it  would  be  to  make 
t  fingle  monarch  his  only  care. 

§  ^9»  (5')  Mr,  FtETCHEK  objeds  that  weafcribc 
too  ahfolute  a  dependence  upon  God  to  accountable 
beings,  Mr,  Toplaoy  had  obje^ed  to  the  Armi* 
nian  notion  of  a  fel/'deUrmning  power^  becaoie  it 
implied  a  degree  of  independence  unfuitable  to  a 
creature.  To  this  Mr.  F.  returns  fuch  an  anf«cr, 
contabing  fuch  a  reprefentation  of  the  dependence 
of  a  creature  on  Gob,  as  nothing  but  the  del- 
peration  of  a  caufe  would.  fugge(^,  '*  Is  a  horfc  in- 
dependent on  its  maftcr,  becaufe  it  can  dci^Twm 
itfelf  to  range  or  lie  down  in  his  pafturc  ?-^Is^ 
captain  independent  on  his  genend,  becaufe  he  can 
detertpive  hiw/elf  to  ft  and  his.  ground,  or  to  nm  away 
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in  an  engagement  ?— •Are  fubjefti  iniependeni  on 
their  fovercign,  becaufe  they  <:aa  determine  them^^ 
Jclves  to  break  or  keep  the  laws  of  the  land  ?"* 
13oes  this  notion  of  our  dependence  on  our 
Maker,  Preferver,  and  Governor,  bear  any  re* 
femblance  vrconfiftency  with  .the  apoftle's  account 
of  the  fame  fubje^?  ^^  In  God  we  (not  the  good 
only,  but  aU  promtfcuouily,  we)  live,  move  and 
have.our  beipg."  What  are  laws  of  nature  without 
ciFeAuoiity  \  or  organized  bodies  and  mind,  with- 
out the  immediatje  concurring  energy  of  the  firft 
caufe  ?  ^^ 

Yet  Mr.  Flstchbr  allows,  not  only  that  ^*  all 
free  agents  have  received  their  life  and  free*agency 
from  God/'  but  alfo  that,  they  **  are  ev^ry  mo« 
meat  dependent  upon  God,  for  the  prefervation  x>f 
their  life  and  free*agency.*'-|-  But  the  queftion  is^ 
whether  theie  free  agents  are  independent  on  God 
in  their  free-sgeney  ?  Whether  any  being  In  earth* 
or  heaven,  or  hell,  is  independent  on  God  in  his 
a^s^  in  any  individual  aft  I  The  affirmative,  we 
fay,  is  irreconcileable  with  all  juft  views  of  crea* 
turely  dependence,  or  the  effential  difference  be* 
tween  .a  creature  and  th6  Creator.  What  though 
Mr.  F's  horfe,  captain,  pr  fubjed,  in  the  illuftra- 
tion  above  quoted,  be  dependent^  in  fame  refpeHs^ 
on  the  mafter,  the  general,  and  the  fovereign,  are 
there  not  a  thoufand  refpefts  in  which  they  are 
independent  on  them  ?  How  can  this,  therefore, 
be  applicable  to  God  and  tl^e  creature  without 
danger  of  irreverent  raihnefs  ?    . 

Unem«i 

•  Reply  to  Top  LAD  r,  p.  69,  f  Ibid,  ut  fupra. 
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UAcmbaritifled  with  the  fliackles  of  a  ^fficuU 
iMjCy  Mr.  F.  had  undertaken  to  fenre,  how  dif- 
ferent from  the  ientimeiit  now  oppdfed  is  the  ten-' 
dMcy  of  the  foUowing  language,  which,  in  juftice 
to  the  author's  piety,  defer\^e8  notice  in  this  place. 
*•  All  our  Ufe^  ^hi^  and  pawer^  are  nothing  but 

emanations  from  him  who  is  ths  fountain  of  life, 

* 

the  fun  of  righteouTnefs,'  the  wifdom  and  power  of 
God,  Jehovah  our  righteoufnefs.  AU  that  gracms 
rtWArdabUmfs  of  the  works  of  faith,  all  that  aptituit 
o(  our  fprinkled  obedience  unto  eternal  life,  ail 
that  Mfig  w&rth/,  which  he  himfelf  condefcends  to 
fpeakof.  Rev.  iii*  4,  and  Ltike  xx.  ^5,  fpring  not 
oB^jr  from  hisgratms  appmtmenti  but  from  his  over- 
flowing  merits. — What  have  v^^  great  Goir,  tfai 
wihave  n<a  r^r^/Vf^ from  thy  gracious  hand?  and 
fliall  we  k<ep  back  'part  of  thy  hiconteftaUe  pro* 
perty,  and  impioufly  wear  thy  robes  of  praife!  Far 
be  the  fpiricual  (acfilege  from  every  pioiis  hreaft  !^^ 
In  point  of  ftriSI  i^mv^kme^  our  beft  works  of 
fakh,  our  holieft  duties,  cannot  mei-it  the  leaft 
reward.  But,  O  may  the  humbling  truth  keep 
iH  ibrever  in  the  duft  !  in  point  oiftrili  juftice  our 
every  bkd  work  pnp^riy  defetves  infefriial  torments. 
'-'-Are  our  hearts  fofteired  ?  It  is  through  the 
in^uence  of  his  preventing  grace.  Att  our  fins 
blotted  out  ?  It  is  through  the  fpritikKng  of  his 
tftotiing  blood.  7  he  very  graces  which  the  fpirit 
itfir/b  in  tiSj  and  (he  frttiti>'of  hoHnefs' which  tfaofe 
graces  preduce  in  our  hearts  and  lives,  are  accepta- 
ble only  for  Chrift^s  fake, — All  Chriftian  believers 
fay>  Jfot  wiy  but  thegrace  of  God  in  Cbriil.  §0  far  as 

their 
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their  tempers  and  aSions^  have  been  good^  they  cry 
out,  ^hm  haft  wrought  aH  our  works  in  us->*«If 
ever  we  did  one  truly  good  work,  the  merit  is  not 
ours,  but  GoD*s,  who  by  his  free  grace  prevented^ 
accompanied  and  followed  us  in  the  performance* 
For  it  is  Gody  who  of  his  good  pleafure  workeih  in  ns 
both  to  will  and  to  do.  PhtL  u.  1 2.  Not  ly  fays  the 
apoftle,  Imt  the  gracf  of  Gad  in  me.***  This  is  law- 
guage  worthy  of  a  cbrlftian  divine ;  what  a  pity 
it  ihould  ever  be  contradxAed« 

§  30.  ($.)  Mn.FLiTCHBR,  like  Dr.  Whitbt, 
takes  it  for  granted,  from  fome  unguarded  exprcffi- 
ons  of  Calvinifts,  that  if  decretive  eleOion  be 
true,  decretive  reprobation  muft  be  fo  too.  This 
reprefentation  of  the  cafe  is  induftrioufly  propagated 
by  modern  Arminians,  which  is  an  additional  call 
for  animadverfion  upon  it.  Thus  Mr.  F.  aflerts : 
*^  Abfolutecalvinian  eleftton  unavoidably  drags  after 
i4  abfolute  calvinian  reprobation  :— -a  black  repro^ 
balion  this,  which  nueffitates  all  who  are  perfonally 
written  in  the  book  of  death  to  (in  on  and  be 
damned /'-{-  This  aflfertion  is  as  unfounded  in  truib^ 
as  it  is  void  of  decent  candour*,  and  which  we  not 
only  difavow,  but  alfo  demonjirate  to  be  impoffible^ 
Abfolute  ele3ion  implies  a  pofitive  appointmem^  which ' 
we  have  proved  before  to  be  worthy  of  Goo  and  a 
glorious  fad  i  but  reprobation^  in  Mr.  F's  accept-* 
ationof  the  term,  being  zn  appointment  of  (in  as 

the 

*  FLBTCHBa'i  Difeottrfe  on  Salvadoa  by  the  covenant  «f 
grace,  m  Equal  CheAf  p.  44.   Sec. 

f  Anfwer  to  Toplaoy'«  Vindic«iuoa  of  the  decrees,  p.  9, 
Note. 
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the  mean,  and  of  miiery  as  the  end,  has  been  alfo 
proired  to  be  equally  inconfiftent  with  the  nature 
of  fin-^  as  a  moral  defeA,  of  Gad  as  a  being  of 
infinite  holinefs  and  jaftice»  and  of  man  as  a  free 
agent. 

In  reference  to  this  fubjeft  Mr.  Fletcher 
makes  a  very  curious  propofal :  <*  If  any  Calvlniil 
in  the  world  can  prove  that  upon  the  calviman  plan, 
among  the  thoufands  of  Calvin's  reprobates  who 
are  yet  in  their  mother's  womb,  one  of  them  can, 
any  how,  avoid  final  damnation,  I  folemnly  engage 
myfelf  before  the  public  to  get  my  checks  burnt  at 
Charing  Crofs  by  the  common  hangman,  on  anj 
day  which  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Toplady,  and  Mr. 
M*  Go  WAN  will  pleafe  to  appoint.'**  This  paflagc, 
in  one  view  of  it,  is  worded  in  fo  caotiousa 
manner,  that  noxv  it  is  become  impoflible  for  the 
boys  at  Charing  Crofs  to  have  a  bonfire  of  the 
checks  V  but  in  another  view,  had  the  parties 
concerned  claimed  the  diverting  engagement,  they 
might  ;  for  the  requifition  was  not  fo  hard  a  talk 
as  he  thought,  except  he  meant  to  inf^lt  his  read- 
ers by  requiring  contradiftions. 

.  Mr.  Flbtcher  himfelf  would  allow  that  a^^'- 
dlly^  or  in  fa£t^  fuch  and  fuch  individuals  of  the 
human  race  will  be  in  heaven  and  in  hell.  Now 
*«  on  the  calvinian  plan"  the  reprobates  are  the 
latter  ;  and  their  mifery  is  of  themfehes  fo  (nii^^ 
as  if  there  were  neither  decree  nor  even  fore-knov* 
ledge  in  God.  What  more  could  Mr.  F.  fay  ^ 
wifh  on  the  fubjedfc  ?  This  cannot  be  (aid  of  the 

•  Ibid.  p.    It, 
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others^  for  their  happinefs^  being  a  real  good,  is 
of  God.  But  ihould  any  one  fay.  What  Mr.  F. 
required  was  an  acknowledgement  that  one  of  thofe 
who,  in  Jali^  will  be  miferable,  might  have  been 
"  by  fome  means"  brought  in  faft  to  heaven.  If 
the  meaning  be,  that  the  reprobates,  as  the  ob« 
jedlor  calls  them,  fhould  have  fuitable  and  fuffici^ 
ent  means  to  avoid  mifery  }  or  can^  notwithftanding 
any  fuppofed  decree  of  reprobation  to  the  contrary, 
which  is  all  in  reafon  that  can  be  required  to  con- 
ftitute  obligation  in  moral  agents «,  1  hefitate  not  to 
fay.  The  propofal  is  accepted,  a  Calvinift  can 
prove,  and  has  proved  in  this  volume,  what  Mr. 
F.  required,  and  to  which  he  annexed  his  extra- 
ordinary engagement.— But  now,  reader,  out  of  the 
four  perfons  concerned  in  the  proposal,  including 
the  author  of  the  Checks  to  Antinomianifm,  three 
are  gone  to  heaven,  where  they  are  better  employed 
than  in  mutual  recriminations  and  jarrings  by  the 
way  thither. 

Mr.  ToPLADY  had  argued,  "  If  it  can  be  proved 
that  God  ewes  falvation  to  every  rational  being  he 
has  made  -,  then^  and  then  only,  will  it  follow,  that 
God  is  ur^uji  in  not  paying  his  debt  of  falvation  to 
each.-— What  (hadow  of  injuftice  can  be  fattened  on 
his  conduct  for,  in  fome  cafes,  withholding  what 
he  does  not  owe  ?"*  How  does  Mr.  F.  anfwer  it  ? 
Why,  by  granting  to  the  prefent  writer  all  he 
wiihes  in  order  to  eftabliih  the  Equity  of  Divine 
Government,  and  the  Sovereignty  of  Divine  Grace. 

"  The 

•  ToPiAPY*t  More  Work  for  Mr.  Johm  Wisliy,  p.  35, 
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*'  The  flaw  of  it,"  fays  Mr.  F.  *'  confifts  in   fiip- 
poflng,    that  there  can  be  no  medium  between 
denying  eternal  falvation,  and  appointing  to  eternal 
damnation;  and  that,  becaafe  God  may   abfghue^ 
tk£l  as  many  of  his  creatures  as  he  pleafes  to  a 
crown  of  glory,  he  may  ahfolutdy  reprobate  as  many 
as    Calvinifm    pleafes    to  eternal  fin    and  evcr- 
lafting    burnings."*      Here    Mr.    F.  fuppofes  a 
medium  between  denying  falvation,    and  pofitively 
reprobating ;  but  at  the   fame  time  that  Cahimfm 
knows  no  fuch  medium.     In  the  prefent  attempt, 
however,  a  Calvinift  not  only  acknowledges  die 
cxiftence  of  fuch  a  medium,  but  has  undertaken  to 
point  out,  and  from  firft  principles  to  eftabli/h,  the 
indifpenfable  neceffity  of  it  in  the  true    fyfiem  of 
Theology  ;  but  which  Mr.  F.  neither  did,  nor,  on 
his  own  principles,  could  do. 

But  after  acknowledging  the  neceffity  and  cxift- 
ence of  fuch  a  mediunty  what  can  Mr.  Fletcher 
mean  by  fuch  reprcfentations  as  the  following  i 
**  It  is  a  common  Jlratagem  of  the  Calvimfts  to 
fay,  Eleftion  depends  upon  God's  love  onlVf  but 
damnation  depends  upon  our  (in  only.  Break  the 
thin  (hell  of  this  fophifm,  and  you  will  find  this 
bitter  kernel ;  God*s  diftinguifliing  love  eleftsfome 
to  unavoidable  holinefs  and  fini (bed  falvation;  and 
his  difttngutfhtng  wrath  reprobates  all  the  reft  of 
mankind  to  remedilefs  fin  and  eternal  damnation.*'-f 
It  is  natural  to  aflc,  whether  Mr.  F.  would  have  a 
calvinift  fay,  who  as  cordially  abhors  what  is  here 

palmed 

•  AnHvcr  to  Toplady'^  Vindicatloa  of  the  Decrees,  p.  35. 
f  Ibid.  p.  II. 
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palmed  upon  him  as  he  himfelf  ever  did  ?  He  could 
wifli  him  to  fay,  '*  ThefoU  caufe  of  the  Reprobation 
which  ends  in  unavoidable  damnation  is  only  fin.** 
For  one,  this  I  can  mod:  cordially  fay,  as  what 
appears  to  me  a  facred  truth,  but  without  giving 
up  Calvinifm,  becaufe  //  does  not  ^^  ftand  or  fall  with 
nbfolute  reprobation,'*  notwithftanding  Mr.  F.'s  re-^ 
peated  aflertions  to  the  contrary*  When  oppofing 
the  dodrine  of  abfolute  ele£tion  to  eternal  life,  he 
adds  :  ^*  An  eledion  this,  which,  in  the  very  nature 
of  thingSy  drags  after  it  an  abfolute  reprobation  to 
eternal  death,  through  remedilefs  fin.''  Surely, 
when  the  author  of  the  above  paragraph  penned 
it,  he  muft  have  had  a  very  confined  notion  of  the 
"  nature  Cf  things.** 

§  31.  The  Rev.  R.  HiLl  had  £iidi  in  his 
**  Friendly  Remarks,"  that  "  Salvation  wholly 
depends  upon  the  purpofe  of  Goo  according  to 
eledion,  without  any  refpeft  to  what  may  be  in 
the  eleA."  In  open  defiance  to  his  own  fuppofed 
medtumf  as  well  as  of  facred  truth,  Mr.  F.  thus 
replies  :  "  Now,  Sir,  as  by  the  doArine  of  unde-- 
niable  confequences^  he  who  receives  a  guinea  with 
the  kif^s  head  on  the  one  fide,  cannot'  but  receive 
the  tions  on  the  other  fide ;.  fo  he  thfit  admits  the 
preceding  propofition,  cannot,  but  admit  the  infepa» 
rable  tounterpart^  namely,  the  following  pofition, 
which  every  attentive  and  unprejudiced  perfon  fees 
written  in  blood  upon  that  fide  of  Calvin's  fland* 
ard  which  is  generally  kept  out  of  fight,  ^'  Damna- 
tion wholly  depends  upon  the  purpofe  of  God 

A  a  according 
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according  to  reprobation,  without  refpeft  to  what 
may  be  in  the  reprobates."-}-  A  finglc  remark 
fofEciently  expoies  this  fanciful  confequeoM.  As 
there  is  not  in  faft,  any  meritorious  good,  ot  evea 
diJUnguiflud  excelknce  of  any  kind,  in  the  finally 
happy,  but  what  was  gratmttmjfy  received,  their 
falvation  muft  wh$Uy  depend  on  the  purpofe  aod 
choice  of  God  ;  which  Mr.  F,  himfelf  has  often 
acknowledged  in  a  manner  more  or  le(s  explicit : 
But,  on  the  reverfe,  as  there  is  in  faft,  a  fi§da& 
Jmeril  in  the  finally  miferable,  without  aay  por* 
poie,  will,  or  agency  of  God  whatever,  their 
damnation  is  of  fhemfilves  akne^  totally  irrefpeftive 
of  all  reprobation. 

In  various  ways,  and  by  unwearied  efforts,  Mr. 
F.  has  endeavoured  to  faften  this  horrible  confc- 
quence  ppon  Calvinifm.  ^^  The  queftion  is  not/' 
he  remarks,  "  whether  God  can  juftly  limitatcthc 
happimfs  of  man,  or  the  number  of  the  men  whom 
iie  will  raife  to  fuoh  and  fuch  heights.  This  we 
never  difputed.**  Wherein  then  does  this  differ  from 
true  Calvinifm  ?  In  nothing.  Mr.  F.  having  ob- 
served fome  unguarded  expreffioas  in  Mr.  To^ 
LADY  and  fome  others,  called  them  Cahinifnh  ^ 
inferred ;  from  thence,  that  all  Calvinifts  hold, 
what  in  faft  they  abhor,  namely^  that  God  ^^  niay 
-alfo  withm  infi^ice  abfilu$ely  nproiaSi  as  many  of 
his  unborn  creatures  as  he  pleafcs,  and  ditrttio  pro- 
traft  their  infernal  torment  to  all  eternity,  after 
having  firft  decreed  their  necellary  fall  into  iiO) 

and  their  neceiTary  continuance  in  fin,  as  necelTary 

means 
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means  in  order  to  their  necefTary  end,  which  is 
eternal  damnation."*  After  fuch  a  monftrous  ex- 
hibition as  this,  who  can  wonder  that  Mr.  F.'s 
partial  admirers  (hould  be  frightened  at  the  very 
name  of  a  Calvinift,  and  view  him  as  a  deluded 
Manichean ! 

What  could  we  think  of  a  man  who  ftiould  de- 
tain two  perfons  of  the  fame  name^  one  guilty  and 
the  other  innocent ;  then  clothe  both  alike  with 
bear-ikins,  and  endanger  their  being  alike  worried  I 
By  the  name  Calvinifm,  notwithftanding  the  pleas, 
the  arguments,  the  proteftations  of  numbers  to  the 
contrary,  Mr.  F.  often  intends  every  thing  abo- 
minable and  horrible,  fomething  worfe  and  more 
frightful  than  Manicheifm.  Is  this  controverfial 
fairnefs  ?  Is  it  Chriftian  candour  ?  However,  let 
12s  call  in  charity's  lovely  aid,  and  impute  the  ex* 
ceptionable  touches  not  to  deiign,  but  to  pre- 
judice or  inattention. 

Mr.  ToPLADY  hadraflily  faid,  "  The  predefti- 
nation  of  fome  to  life,  aflcrted  in  tht  feventeenth 
ariicky  cannot  be  maintained  without  admitting  the 
reprobation  of  fome  others  to  death— and  all  who 
have  fubfcribed  to  the  faid  article,  are  bound  in 
honour,  confcience  and  law,  to  defend  reprobation, 
were  it  only  to  keep  the  feventeenth  article  "  upon  its 
legs.**  If  Mr,  T.  meant  by  •*  reprobation"  Kpofitive 
appointment  to  fin  and  wrath ;  I  repeat  the  term 
ufed  before,  it  was  rafhly  aflcrted.  For  the  doc- 
trine of  the  feventeenth  article,  which,  in  the  plain 
unfophifticated  fenfe  of  it,  exprefles  genuine  Cal- 

A  a  2  vinifm, 
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vinifm/  is  a  column  of  burniihed  gold,  placed 
on  an  eternal  rock,  and  needs  not  a  leg  of  human 
artifice  to  fupport  it. 

§  32.  it  is  traly  (hocking  to  obferve  in  what  an 
unqualified  manner  Mr,  F.  attributes  the  moft 
horrid  fentinients  to  Calvinifnl*  Mr.  Toi'LAOir 
had  faid,  with  great  truth,  **  If  God  be  not 
obliged,  in  juftice,  to  fave  mankind,  then  neither 
is  he  unjuft  in  paffing  ly  {bme  men  ;'*  on  which  oar 
author  exclaims  :  **  If  by  paffing  fomc  men  by, 
this  gentleman  meatis,  i%  Calvinis&c  dobs,  abfo* 
lutely  predeftinaiing  fonie  men  to  neceflary,  rrntH' 
kfs  Jin^  and  unavoidable  eternal  damnation ;  "^ 
deny  that  God  might  jt^ly  have  pafled  by  the 
whole  of  mankind: — we  deny  that  he  might  joftlf 
have  pafled  by  om  fingle  man,  woman  or  child. 
—Nay,  we  affirm,  that,  if  we  conceive  Satan, 
OP  the  evil  principle  of  Manes^  as  exerting 
creative  power,  we  cottld  not  conceive  him 
worfe  employed,  than  in  forming  an  abfiktt 
reprobate  in  embryo:  that  is,  a  creature  uncon- 
ditionally and  abfolutely  doomed  to  remedikfi 
wickednefs,  and  everlafting  fire/*  -f-  And  fo  docs 
the  writer  of  thefe  pages  ;  but  fhould  (o  monftrous 
a  juppojition  be  laid  to  the  account  of  Calvioirm  ? 
Nay,  rathei,  why  fliould  fo  daring  an  afftrtm^ 
made  refpeaing  what  Calvinifm  does  man  bjr  the 
phrafe  «*  paffing  by'*  ?  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  an  admirer  of  Mr.  F.*s  controvcrfial  talents, 
who  has  not  ftrength  of  mind  to  diftinguift,  or 
candidnefs  of  temper  to  acknowledge  a  difference 

between 

r 
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between  what  Is  eflential  to  Calvinxfm  and  what  is 
here  imputed  to  it,  ihould  draw  the  inference,  that 
aU  Calvinifm  has  in  it  fomething  (u^rtCM\y  fatamc 
and  Manichean  ?  Nay,  if  the  reader  were  confci- 
ous  of  any  efFqrts  of  candour  in  his  heart,  they 
are  inftantly  fuppreifed  :  ^^  The  fimple  are  fre« 
quently  impofed  upon  by  an  artificial  fubftituting 
of  the  harmlefs  word  ^^paffing  bf^  for  the  terrible 
word  abfolutefy  reprobating  to  death.":|:  ,  So  then, 
whenever  a  Calvinift  ufes  the  ^'  harmlefs"  word  he 
IS  guilty  of  ^^  artifice ; ''  he  not  only  may  fometimes 
mean  what  is  *^  terrible"  by  it,  but,  this  being 
[no  doubt  by  neceffity]  the  acceptation  of  the  phrafe 
in  the  calvinian  fenfe,  he  mufi  be  ib  underftood. 
The  prefent  writer,  however,  and  9  gre^t  majority, 
if  not  ^11  the  C^lyinift?)  will,  he  prefumes,  therein 
juftify  him,  denies  the  charge,  and  abhors  the  im^ 
putation. 

Calvin,  it  is  true,  in  the  warmth  of  his  op* 
pofition  to  Popery,  faid  fome  things  on  the  fubjeA^ 
which,  if  we  interpret  them  without  either  charity 
to  the  perfon  or  candour  (o  his  caufe,  according 
to  the  moft  exceptionable  and  harih  acceptation  of 
terms  employed,  ought  to  be  rejefted.  But,  that 
amiable  grace  charity,  which  hopeth  the  beft  of 
all  men  profefiing  godKnefs,  might  fay  much  in 
exculpation  of  him.  When  for  inftance,  he  fays  % 
*^  Itaque  prout  in  altenitrum  finem  qwpjue  con- 
ditus  eft,  ita  vel  ad  vitam  vel  ad  mprtem  freedefii^^ 
mtum  dicimus."  This,  if  taken  ip  the  worft  fenfe, 
might  be  drefTed  up,, as  Mr.  F.  does  the  whole 
body  of  Calvinifm,  in  the  moft  fiightful  colours  ; 

A  a  3  but 
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but  candour  will  wait  for  Calvin's  own  explanati- 
on of  his  meaning  :  ^^  Hanc  vero  Deus  non  modo 
in  fingulis  perfonis  teftatus  eft,  fed  fpecimen  ejus  in 
tota  Abrahe  fobole  edidit.— Ante  omnium  oculos 
eft  fegregatio:  in  Abrahse  perfona,  quafi  in  arido 
trunco,  populus  unus,  aliis  rejeSis^  peculiariter 
eligitur/'-j-  After  all  the  attention  to  the  fubjeft  in 
my  power,  as  contained  in  Calvin's  works,  what 
he  here  exprefles  I  take  to  be  the  real  doSrine  of 
that  illuftrious  writer,  ftripped  of  obnoxious  in- 
cidental expreifions,  and  interpreted  by  Chriftiaa 
charity. 

Nay,  fuppofe  the  terms  employed  by  Cal? ih. 
Top  LADY,  or  any  other,  were  taken  in  the  woift 
ienfe  that  an  Arminian  choofes  to  put  upon  them, 
the  fource  of  the  miftake,  or  obfcurity,  would  be 
the  very  fame  as  that  of  Mr.  F.'s  intemperate  zeal 
againft  his  opponents,  viz.   That  predeftination  to 
LIFE     mufi  needs   imply  predeftination  to  death, 
«<  as  he  who  takes  the  king^s  head  muft  aUb  take 
the  lien*sJ^     Take  away  this  falfe  principle,  and 
Calvik's  predeftinatim^  *'  ad  vitam  vcl  ad  mortem*! 
is  the  moft  innocent  and  amiable  thing  in  the  world. 
Nor  let  any  one  abfurdly  urge,  that  the  good 
man  took  pleajure  in  the  thought  of  human  mfiffy 
for  its  own  fake.     To  be  fatisfied  of  the  falfity  of 
the  principle  itifelf,    whether    held    by   Calvin, 
Fletcher,  or  any  other,  we  fhould  ever  keep  in 
mind  the  abfoluU  impofii^Hey  of  sin  being,  in  any 
refpedl,  decreiivefy    neceffitated^   as  before    (hewn, 
without  involving  the  moft  abfurd  contradiftions, 

while 
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while  hoUnefs  mu/i^  in  every  refpeA  and  degree,  be 
pofitively,  voluntarily,  and  therefore  decrctively 
caufed.  Whoever  confifienthf  holds,  that  all  good 
is  from  God,  and  all  evil  from  ourfelves,  which 
is  the  eflence  of  all  religion  and  morality,  muft  alio 
discard  the  illegitimate  inference,  the  ideal  fiftion, 
that  iin  is  pofitively  ordained* 

§  33-  {!•)  I^  ^'s  again  objeAed  by  Mr.  FtBTCHER 
that  the  Calvinifts  reprefent  God  as  permitting  Hn* 
In  nothing  does-  our  author  feem  more  at  a  lo{s 
than  in  attempting  to  anfwer  the  following  queftion  : 
•*  How  came  moral  evil  to  be  permitted^  when 
it  might  as  eafily  have  been  hindered^  by  a  Being  of 
infinite  goodnefs,  power  and  wifdom  ?''  In  this 
queftion,  the  term  ^*  permitted*'  ftands  evidently 
oppofed  to  "  hindered,**'  and  is  therefore  the  fame 
as  not  fnndered.  But  how  does  Mn  F.  anfwer  the 
queftion  ?  By  a  childifh  pun :  that  Goo,  ^^  far 
from  permitting  man  to  (in,  ftriftly  forhad  him 
to  do  it  !**  And  by  a  ruinous  illufir'ation^  taken 
from  a  general  and  his  foldiers :  ^^  A  general  wants 
to  try  the  faithfulnefs  of  his  foldiers,  that  he  may 
reward  thofe  who  will  fight,  and  punifli  thoie  who 
vnU  go  over  to  the  enemy.*— By  his  omnifcience 
he  fees  that  fome  will  defert :  by  his  omnipo* 
tence  he  would  indeed  hinder  them  from  doing  it 
—-but  his  infinite  wifdom  does  not  permit  him  tp 
do  it."  And  by  an  illiberal  inference:  '^  By  fuch 
dangerous  infinuations  as  that,  which  this  illuftra- 
tion  expofes,  the  fimple  are  imperceptibly  led  to 
confound  Chrifi  and  Belial  \  and  to  think,  that 
there  is  littU  difference  between  the  celeftial  parent 
of  goodf  and  the  Manichean  parent  of  good  and 
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(vihf  the  Janus  of  the  fatalifts,  who  wears  two 
faces,  an  angel*s  face  and  a  clevirs  face  ;  a  mongrel 
imaginary  God  thi^,  wbofe  fancied  ways  are,  like 
his  fancied  nature,  full  of  dupUciiy.*'  * 

Now,  paffing  by  the  pun  and  the  inference^  to 
nptice  the  illuftration  •,  the  reader  (hould  be  re- 
minded^ that  on  Mr.  F/s  principle  that  reprefaits 
fin  as  the  offspring  of  a  pofitive  caufe,  i.  c.  free  will 
which  alfo  is  the  offspring  of  the  divine  will^  here 
is  not  only  the  noi  hindering  of  fin,  but  a  pofitive 
divine  caufation  afcribed  to  it,  the  rery  thing  the 
objedion  profefTes  to  avoid*  Befides,  Mr.  F.'s 
illuftration  is  as  imperfeA,  in  another  refped,  as 
the  fyftem  he*  defends.  Man^s  dependence  upon 
God  is  of  a  nature  ejfentially  different  from  that  of 
foldiers  on  their  general.  In  Goo  all  his  creatures 
Uve  and  mave\  and  without  his  will  and  concurrence 
po  ad  could  pofiibly  take  place.  Omnifciencc  fees 
man  will  fm ;  the  ^jll  is  given  by  the  creator 
and  governor  to  man,  an4  the  divine  concurrence  is 
added  to  his  volition.  So  that  by  this  iiluftratioa 
Mr.  F.  refers  the  origin  of  evil  to  the  wiU-  of  God 
as  much  as  the  groffcfl  fatalifm  can  do. 

To  his  illuftration,  Mr,  Fletcher  adds  an  or- 
gumnty  tending  to  prove,  "  that  tins  world  was  the 
moft  pcpfea  which  God  could  qrt^tCj  to  difplay  his 
infinite  power,  and  ipanifold  wifdpm,"f  At  length 
we  are  brought,  it  fhould  feem,  to  a  condufion 
which  is  not  a  little  humbling  to  the  cavils  of 
Arminianifm  :  God  could  not  /Under  fin,  but  by 
fupprcfTing,  or  not  fuiEcicntly  difplaying,  his  in- 
finite 

f  Ibid.  p.  45.  f  Vtfupra. 
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finite  power  and  manifold  wifdom.  The  unavoidr 
lible  conclufion  is,  on  Mr.  F/s  principle  rpfpe^ing 
the  nature  and  caufation  of  fin,  that  God  is  pqfi^ 
Jitivtly  the  wilier  of  the  exiftence  of  this  monfter, 
in  order  ^^  to  difplay  his  infinite  power,  and  mani« 
fold  wifdom  !'*  A  fentiment  this,  and  which,  I  ap* 
peal  to  every  fandid  and  intelligent  reader,  is  fairly 
drawn  from  Mn  F/s  prcmife?,  utj^rly  unworthy 
of  the  divine  equ^Q  and  reSitu^c^ 

§  34t  (^0  We  are  agajn  told,  that  to  necefli. 
tate  free  agents  is  to  defir/rf  their  nature.  Thus 
Mr.  Fletcher  interrogates  and  replies :  ^'  put 
€Ould  not  God  necessitate  free  agents  to  keep 
the  law  they  are  under  ?  Yes,  fays  Calvinifm — but 
fcripture,  good  fenfe,  and  matter  of  faft,  fay  No.*** 
This,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  is  a  bold  aflertion ; 
and,  it  ihould  feem,  more  l^ld  than  true.  It  is 
contrary  to  fcriptpre,  to  reafon,  and  comn^on  fenfe, 
to  fuppofe  that  the  fpirits  of  juft  men  made  pfrfeB 
lofe  their  fr^e  agency.  And  yet,  who  does  not 
admit  t|iat  thfy  are  necejiiaie^  to  keep  the  law  th^ 
are  under.     Op  this  pajTage,  I  would  remark : 

1.  Mr.  Fletcher  has  ^refsly  acknowledged  a 
necejftty  of  confequen^e^  and  prophetic  certainty.  Now 
if  fuch  necefiity  be  allowable  in  any  cafe,  it  muft  be 
be  in  the  influencing  of  rational  beings  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner as  that  their  prefent  holinefs  and  confequent 
happinefs  may  be  truly  predicated  of  as  certainly 
future. 

2.  We  acknowledge,  that  abfolute  decretive 
neccifity  to  fin  is  incompatible  with  free  agency  and 

accountablencf^  I 
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aCcountablenefs ;  but  not  fo  the  neceflity  for  which 
we  plead,  as  appears  from  the  fallowing  confide- 
rations. 

God  fees  to  the  end  of  all  events,  as  faSs  truly 

and  certainly  future  ;  this  is  granted.     Every  event 

muft  have  y^ivf^  caufe  of  its  exiftence ;    which  every 

ntional    mind   muft  admit.     No  Jinful  event,  as 

fttch,  can  have  a  pofitive  caufe  reducible  to  the 

mil  of  the  firfl:  caufe :  which  our  prefent  oppo* 

nents  (though  not  very  confidently)  will  fubfcribe 

to ;  otherwife,  the  boundaries  between  moral  and 

nahtral  evil  are  deftroyjed.     And,   indeed,  by  the 

bye,  this    ihocking  confufion  fome  of  the  anti- 

calviniftic  neceflitarians  have  openly  avowed :  As  if 

fin  were  not  an  cppqfition  to  the  divine  will  and  na^ 

ture^  but  merely  the  parent  of  pain  to  the  fubjed 

limfelf  *,  which  fentiment  will  be  noticed  in  the 

lequeL     However,  as  every  event  muft  have  fome 

caufe,  fo  of  courfe  every  good  a^\  if  this  caufe 

be  in  ourfelvesy  radically  coniidered,  then  isi/ good 

is  not  from  God^   which  is  contrary  to  an  acknow* 

ledged    axiom.      But  if  all  good  be  from  God 

ultimately,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  by  fuppreffing  his 

creating  adl,  the  good  aA  of  the  free  agent  could 

have  no  future  exiftence ;  but  on  the  contrary,  by 

bis  creating  and  providential  aAs  they  could  be 

certainly  future;  which  refts  on  incontrovertible 

fad ;  it  irrefragably  follows,  that  a  free  agent  is 

weeffttaud  to  ad,  in  our  fenfe  of  the  term,  and  coo- 

fequcntly  that  kbcessity  and  free  agency  are 

HOT    INCONSISTENT. 

Again  \  When  Mr.  Fletcher  objeds,    "  It 
would  be  as  abfurd  to  create  free  agents  in  order 

to 
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to  necejjitate  then))  as  to  ^  a  thing  in  order  to 
undo  it/*  he  confounds  two  things  that  are  in 
thcmfelves  extremely  different,  viz.  Abfolute  necef- 
iitation  with  that  which  is  only  hypothetical^  which  our 
author  has  openly  admitted.  And  indeed  what 
can  be  more  reafonable  than  the  fuppofition,  that 
God  has  a  right,  dccretivcly  and  operative!  y,  to  lay 
down  hohf  premifes^  though  he  forefees  that  from 
thcfe  the  creature  will  certainly  draw  a  pradlical 
Jinfut  inference?  But  if  fo,  has  he  not  a  right,  in  like 
manner,  to  lay  down  fuch  premifes,  from  which  he 
forefees  the  creature  will  certainly  draw  a  pradlical 
holy  inference?  IJovf  all  certainty  m\i&  havefome  caufe ; 
fijch  caufe  muft  be  either  in  God  or  in  the  crea- 
ture •,  to  fay  that  the  certainty  of  drawing  the  prac* 
tical  Jnful  inference  originates  in  God,  is  to  make 
him  the  certain  caufe  of  fin  5  which  we  alike  rejeft : 
and  rather  fay,  this  caufe  is  in  curfelves^  that  is,  our 
cflcntial  defedibility  as  creatures  dealt  with  in  mere 
equity.  To  deftroy  this  defeSlibility  is  as  irapoffiblc 
as  it  is  to  deftroy  the  difference  between  Creator  and 
creature,  which  is  the  real  bafis  of  it.'  Here  then, 
the  creature,  left  to  itfelf^  uninfluenced  by  fovereign 
tindeferved  intcrpofition,  is  an  adequate  and  certain 
caufe  of  drawing  the  pradical  finful  inference,  or  of 
moral  defeS^  without  any  pojitive  wiU^  whatever,  on 
the  part  of  God,  as  the  caufe  of  its  exiftence— But 
if  fo— that  man  left  to  himfelf  in  equity,  is  an  ade- 
quate certain  caufe  of  defeft— it  muft  follow,  that 
if  rational  free  creatures  keep  at  all  the  law  they 
are  under,  they  muft  be  gracioujfy  neceffitated  to  it^ 
that  is,  by  an  hypothetical,  not  an  abfolute  necef- 
ty:   A  neccflity,  1  would  add,  which  has  the  dif^ 

potion 
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fpfition  for  its  objeft,  not  the  wiU\  and  yet  fFoni 
which  the  W\\\  ccriainly  choofes  gocdf  in  proportion 
as  it  is  affimilated  to  the  moral  chara^r  qf  ddty. 
In  a  word  9  there  can  be  no  obedience  predicated 
of  as  fcrtainh  future,  without  an  hypothetically 
ntcejfary  caufation  on'  the  part  of  God. 


§  35*  Mr.  Fletcher,  in  the  following  quota- 
tion, fptaks  good  fenfe  and  found  divinity  :  ^^  God's 
4ifirii^uUv€  jifftice  could  never  be  difplayed,  nor 
could  free  obedience  be  paid  by  rationals,  and 
crowned  by  the  re  warder  and  judge  of  all  the  earth, 
unlefs  rationals  were  YX^^^wilting  creatures."  But 
is  it  not  wonderful  that  he  fhould  detrf  free  agency 
to  devils,  and  alfo  limit  the  free  agency  pf  God  ? 
Of  the  blefTed  God  he  fays:  *^  He  does  notexer- 
cife  his  liberty,  in  choofing  moral  good  or  evil." 
On  the  other  hand,  of  Satan,  he  fays:  '^  His  liberty 
of  choice  is  not  exercifed  about  moral  good  or 
evil.'':]:  Surely  nothing  but  a  defperate  effort  to 
uphold  a  falling  caufe  could  didate  fuch  aflerdons; 
•iTertions  thefe,  diametrically  oppofite  to  t^ieologi- 
cal  and  philofophical  axioms.  For, 

!•  The  choice  of  good,  in  preference  to  evil, 
is  not  fra$/€''Uorlhy  except  it  be/r<v.  But  God*s 
chojc^:  of  good  in  preference  to  evil  is  praife^wor- 
thy,  therefore  it  is  free. 

2.  The  will  that  does  not  choofe  good,  in  fn- 
ferefici  to  evil,  is  not  a  good  will.     But  the  will  of 
God  is  good,  therefore  it  is  a  will  of  preference. 

The  truth  is,  God's  will  is  free  by  hypotheticd 
neceflity  only  *,  and  not  by  that  abfolute  neceflity 

for 
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for  which  Mr.  F.  pleads.  To  fay  with  him  that 
the  divine  will  is  abfolutefy  neceffitated  to  any  thin^^ 
is  abfc^rd ;  and  as  much  more  injurious  to  truth 
than  the  fuppofition  of  a  creature  being  fo  necef. 
litated,  as  God  is  fuperior  to  creatures.  Of  all 
fatd&Jffu  this  is  the  moft  abfurd.  Hypothetical 
neceffity,  which  Calvinifts  maintain,  affords  as  firm 
and  certain  a  conclufion  as  any  premifes  afford  a 
certain  inference.  Inftead,  therefore,  of  exalting 
Fatt  to  a  fuperior  throne,  binding  the  will  of  the 
fupreme,  we  fay :  God  is  a  being  of  infinite^  inva« 
rlable  goodnefs,  wifdom,  rectitude,  &c.  thbrefors 
he  always  choofes  good  rather  than  its  oppofite 
with  infinite  certainty. 

On  the  SAME  infallible  principles  vre  alfo  demon- 
ftrate  the  conftftence  of  human  freedom  with  hy- 
pothetical neceflity.  On  the  one  hand,  if  he  is  a 
moral  agent,  he  is  free  from  abfolute  neceffity :  ip 
his  diipofitton  be  wife,  good,  upright,  &c.  we  maf 
infer  his  choice  of  good,  rather  than  evil,  in  the 
iame  proportion.  On  the  other  hand,  ir  his  dif* 
pofition  be  foolifh,  wicked,  depraved,  &c.  an  evil 
choice  may  be  proportionate  inferred.  Now  it  is 
worthy  of  God,  withotti  infringing  the  liberty  of  the 
fubjeft,  to  influence  and  ameliorate  the  dijpofition^ 
from  whence,  in  the  fame  proportion,  may  be  in- 
ferred the  certainty  of  a  good  choice.  This  is  the 
only  neceffity  of  good  anions  for  which  we  plead. 

And  indeed  Mr.  Fletcher,  in  his  more  conci- 
liating moments,  feems  to  allow  fo  much :  **  We 
never  fuppofed,"  he  fays,  '^  that  the  natural  will 
of  fallen  man  is  free  to  good^  before  it  is  more  or 

lefs 
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lefs  touched  or  reftificd  by  grace. — ^We  always 
maintained  that  the  liberty  of  our  will  is  highly 
confiftent  with  divine  grace,  by  which  it  is  p^t  ia 
a  capacity  of  choofing  life.— Nor  is  this  fireedom 
derogatory  to  free  grace  -,  for,  as  it  was  free  grace 
that  gave  an  upright  free  will  to  Adam  at  his 
creation;  fo,  whenever  his  fallen  children    iUnk 
or  aH  aright^  it  is  becaufe  their  free  will  is  merci- 
fully prevented,  touched,  and  fo  far  redified  by 
grace.^^AlI  agree  to  afcribe  to  the  free  grace  of 
the  Redeemer  ALL  the  freedom  of  man's  will  to 
GOOD.— -We  give  God  in  Chrift  istf  the  glory  of  our 
falvation,  and  we  take  care  not  to  give  him — aitf 
of  the  ihame  of  our  damnation.— ->  At  the  Synod  of 
Dort^  the  Arminians  were  fenfible  that  a  graimtoHS 
deHioH  can  be  defended  by  fcripture  and  reafon.— 
We  grant,  that  although  God  as  a  Judge  is  no 
refpeder  of  perfons  \  yet,  as  a  benefactor,  he  is, 
and  of  courfe  has  a  right  to  be,  fo  far  a  ttfptScr 
pf  perfonsy  as  to  beftow  his  favours  in  various  de- 
grees upon  his  creatures ;  dealing  them  to  ibme  with 
a  mort  /paring  hand  than  he  does  to  others.— We 
grant,  that  none  of  ihefe  peculiar  eleS  fliall  ever  pe- 
ri(h,  though  they  would  have  periihed  had  they 
DOt  been  faithful  unto  death  *,  and  we  allow  that, 
with  refpeft  to  God's  foreknowledge  and  omnifci- 
ence,   their  number  is  cerlain.^^lt  is  indubitable, 
that  God,  as  a  fovereign  BenefaAor  may,  without 
fhadow  of  injuftice,  difpenfe  his  favours,  fpiritual 
and  temporal,  as  he  pleafes. — ^According  to  all  our 
doArines  of  grace,  perfons  who  are  in  glory  like 
Peter,  are  infinitely    more  indebted  to  Chrift's 

grace, 
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grace  than  peribnd  who  lift  up  their  eyes  in  tor- 
ments like  Judas.-— Now  this  eledion  in  which 
Judas  has  nointcreft,  iprings  from  God^s  free  grace, 
as  well  as  from  voluntary  ferfeverance  in  the  free 
obedience  of  faith. — Therefore  Peter,  and  ail  the 
faints  in  glory,  are  indebted  to  Chrift,  not  only  for 
their  rewards  of  additional  grace  upon  earth,  but 
alio  for  all  their  eternal  falvation,  and  for  aU  the 
heavenly  bleflings  which  flow  from  xktit  fartkuUr 
redemption/** 

If  it  be  afked,  wherein  does  Mr.  Fletcher's 
fyftera  differ  from  the  Calviniftic  one?  The  true 
anfwer  is,  In  one  Jingle  p(7W/— self-consistency* 
Let  Arminians  holding  the  fentiments  now  quoted 
only  be  coniiftent  with  themfelvcs,  and  we  aflc  no 
more.  If  what  is  now  offered  to  the  public  fkould 
prove  inftrumental  in  effeding  fo  definable  a  puf«i 
pofe,  one  principal  defign  of  the  publication  wiji 

be  anfwered. 

t 

« 

§36.  To  conclude :  Though  I  have  examined  Mr. 
Fletcher's  principles  with  a  freedom  due  to  the 
importance  of  truth,  the  reader  is  again  reminded 
that  I  regardhisperfonalchara6ler,andthe  tendency 
ofhispr^a^/ftf^ writings  very  highly;  efpecially  his 
Portrait  of  St.  Paul  -J"  and  Pofthumous  Letters.  He 
was  a  man  of  prayer,  mortified  to  the  world,  hea« 
venly  minded,  fteady  and  indefatigable  in  his  exer- 
tions 

*  Fourth  check,  p.  218,  219,  236.    Firdtious  and  Genuine 
Creed,  pref.  6,  7,  10,  1 1.  p.  16, 18. 

f  A  fecond- edition  of  this  work  has  been  published  in  2  vols. 
8vo.  and  fold  by  Longman,  in  London. 
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tions  to  {kit  fouls  froni  death,  and  diredt  them  to 
**  Jefus  Chrift  and  him  crucified,**  and  lead  them 
in  the  way  of  holinefs  and  peace;  When  therefore 
I  view  the  charaSir  6f  Mr.  Fletcher,  it  is  with 
no  fmall  regret  that  I  find  it  requifite  to  animad- 
vert  on  his  controverfial  wrUings^  and  to  ob(erve  his 
prejudices  running  fo  high  againft— ^^i/i^ffi/ni,  (hall 
I  fay  ?  Nay,  rather,  againft  a  man  offtraw  to  which 
he  gives  that  name. 

And  even  in  his  oppofition  to  what  he  calls  Cal- 
vinifm,  t  can  give  him  full  credit  that  his  dij^ 
was  {)raife-worthy— to  vindicate  the  divine  cha- 
raAer,  maintain  the  reign  of  holinefs  in  the  church, 
and  fpread  truth  in  the  world.  In  this  dij^l 
have  the  pleafurable  confcloiifn^fs  of  concurring; 
but  how  far  the  fyftem  he  defended,  compaitd 
with  what  is  here  propofed,  is  calculated  to  promote 
the  propofed  defigUy  is  now  left  for  public  dedfion. 
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SECT.  V. 

The  ibvereignty  of  fubjefkive  grace  in  transforming 
the  mind  to  the  divine  likenefi. 

m 

^  I .  Difference  arifing  from  a  want  ofprecife  views 
oj  the  nature  oj  ORAdE.  $  2«— 4.  (L)  Which 
denotes,  according  to  fcripture^  fometimes  an  ex- 
hibition 0/  divine  favour*  f  5^  6.  (IL)  Some-- 
times  the  reqiiired  tSeJ^ , of  exhibited  favour.  And 
5  7*  (in.)  Sometimes  the  holy  ftate  of  the  mind, 
%  8.  This  produced  by  an  internal  operation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  may  be  tenh,ed  (ubjefttve  grace. 
§  9*  Thefi  views  of  grace  Compared.  §  tO;  Since 
thefirjl  conftitutes  but  a  part  of  the  agent* s  motivh 
§11.  And  the  fecond  is  not  the  mere  effe&  of  the 
firfi,  §  12.  Uewe  the  nfceffity  of  the  third  in  all 
virtuous  and  holy  aSs.  Further  proved,  §  Srp 
(ts)  From  fcripture.  %  14*— 16.  (x*)  From  rca- 
.  foii.  )  17—23.  (3.)  From  analogy.  §  24-^^8. 
7%e  nature  of  fubjeBive  grace  more  partpOahriy 
afcertainedm 

f  I.  IV/f  ANT  controverfiad  diffpttt/em  hxwtix}^ 
iVJk  fifted^  and  now  fixbfifl,  not  only  between 
Calviaifb  and  Arminians,  but  among  iemal  other 
denominBtiona  of  Chrifttans^  {fome^f  Mrhieh  aM 
making  coniiderable  eftirt^  in  the  prelelK  ^fr  i^r 
the  profiqpitioa  of  their  feaicimtnta)^  oceafibftdd^ 
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I  prefume^  by  the  want  of  precife  views  of  the 
nature  of  Grace.  The  import  of  the  term^  in 
generalf  is  fuflkiently  plain^  as  denoting  divine 
Javour:  but  the  difficulty^  from  which  aiifes  a 
difference  of  opinion,  confifts  in  this  — *  that  fuch 
favour  is  reprefented  in  the  facred  oracles  under 
feveral  aJfeSs,  according  to  different  relations  and 
circumftances. 

§  2.  (L)  Sometimes  divine  favour,  in  the  way  of 
exhibition^  addrefled  to  the  intelleA  and  will  of  the 
moral  agent,  is  termed  grace.     Thus  the  9n#Ai- 
Jefiation  of  covenant  favours,  as  the  love  of  Goo 
Jto  a  perifliing  world  in  general,  and  in  a  higher 
degree  to  his  people  in  particular,  the  pardon  of 
iin,  the  gift  of  righteoufnefs,  falvation  from  mcval 
evil  and  from  hell,  with  everlafting  life  and  glory, 
obtains  that  name.     The  grace  of  God  that  bring" 
eili  falvation  hath  appeared  unto  all  men  ;  that  is, 
the  gofpely  which  is  a  difplay  of  divine  Ja^vour^  is 
preached  to  all  nations  and  people.     When  the 
apoftle  Peter  lays   (i  Pet  v.  12.)  *'  This  is  the 
true  grace. of  Goo.  wherein  ye  ftand,"  he  evi- 
dently means  the  gofpel,    in  which  is   made  a 
glorious   exhibition   of  divine  hyawr.      *'   The 
word  of  his  grace**  is  a  periphrafis  for  "  the 
^gO^>''^  and  often  occurs  in  the  New  Teflament; 
:in  which  the  word  "  grace'*  muft  intend  the  divine 
•  favour  in  its  exhibited  form.     When  St.  Paul  fiiys, 
/'  Ye  are  fallen  from  grace,"  (on  fiippofition  that 
the  peHbns  he  addrtfled.  fought  to  be  juftified  by 
.  the  law)  he  can  mean  only  thnt.  they  had  fallen  or 
.         .  apoftatixcd 


," 
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apoftatized  froih  the  true  go{peI,«-that  they  had 
loft  a  juft  vievr  of  Goo's  manifefted  favotlr  to  fin<» 
ful  men  as  the  ground  of  their  faith,  and  hope 
of  falvation.  When  St.  Peter  obfenres,  (i  Pet. 
i.  lo.)  that  fome  ''  propheited  of  the  grace  that 
fhould  come  unto"  the  perfons  whom  he  ad- 
drefled;  he  afterwards  (Ven  i:.)  explains  hid 
meaning  thus, — "  they  did  minifter  (or  inflrumen- 
tally  exhibit)  the  things  which  are  now  reported 
unto  you  by  them  that  have  preached  the  goripel 
unto  you/'  The  apoftle  Jude  Q>eakd  of  fome 
'^  ungodly  fnenj  turning  the  grace  of  our  God 
into  lafcivioufnefsi"  The  very  terms  ufed  in  the 
connection  prove  that  nothing  elfe  can  be  meant 
than  the  exhibition  or  manifeftadon  of  covenant 
favour  addrefled  to  free  agents,'  who  perverfely 
abuled  it.  Being  <<  ungodly"  men,  they  wertf 
gracelefs,  in  the  fubjedive  fenie  of  the  word  1  and 
yet  they  akufed  *^  grace,"  which  neceilarify  im^ 
plies  that  it  was  fomething  objeftive.  It  would 
be  eaiy  to  produce  odier  paflkges  which  are 
equally  dccinve  in  proof  of  this  acceptation  of  the 
term  ^'  grace,"  but  thefci  I  prefume^  are  fiiAcientr 

• 

^  3.  tn  6rder  more  clearly  to  prepare  the!  way 
for  the  refult  intended,  it  is  ob&rvable  that  diA 
whole  of  divine  revelation  may  be  conif dered  eithe# 
as  a  ttftmonyi  or  as  a  proclamation  wdAytSeA.  to 
mankind  by  the  King  of  heaven; 

I.  The  whole  of  divine  rtvelatioif/ howevel 
diverfified,  may  be  coniiderdd:  as  a  teJUmony  front 
Goo   to  man.     It  teftifies  concerning  God;  bii 
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nature,  his  pcrfcdions,  his  works,  purpofes,  and 
dHpenfations.  It  teftifies  concerning  man  ;  his 
nature,  his  dependence,  his  obligations,  his  apoA 
ttcy,  his  adtions  —  good  and  bad,  and  their  con- 
6quences.  It  teftifies  concerning  the  world  and 
the  church,  the  prefent  and  the  future  ftatc  of 
exiftence,  Ueffings  and  wrath,  life  and  death, 
heaven  and  hell. 

Now  every  thing  thus  teftified '  is  addrefled, 
immediately,  to  the  underjianding  andjudgmentf 
hot  ultimately  to  die  vnll ;  requiring  appr^batitm 
of  what  it  teftifies  to  be  true  and  good,  and  iijkp- 
probation  of  what  it  teftifies  to  be  falfe  and  evil. 
I.faid  the  addrels  is  ulUmately  to  the  will  of  man; 
to  his  underftanding  only  as  the  medium  ^  oc  the 
way  to  the  heart,  (a  word  often  uftd  in  icripCBre  as 
iynonymous  with  'will)  which  is  the  feat  of  ichcnce 
and  freedom,  and  not  to  the  ftate  of  the  mind, 
whether  good  or  bad,  tho'  this  has  an  important 
influence  on  the' determination  of  the  will. 
^  .  2.  The  whote  nf  the  facred  feriptiires  may  be 
eo^fidered  as  a  proclameUibn  of  die  itipreme  King 
.  «ddreflbd  to  men»  They  proclaim  diwne  faxwurs 
and  ejuiiabU  requiremenis. 

They  ptockim,divine  Jdvmrs.  They  not  only 
teftify.  that  man  is  in  an  apoftate  and  rakied  ftate, 
Viit  iflbe  a  prodamadon  of  love,  grace,  and  mercy. 
The  fiyvereign  of  the  univerfe,  regarding  the 
human  race  in  a  periihing  condition,  annoonces 
ibrgiveneia,  righteoufnefi,  grace,  life,  comfort, 
Areiigth,  in  one  word  salvation.  Such  favours 
are  implied  in  all  the  promijes  made  to  the  church 

and 
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and  each  believer ;  in  all  the  prediSions  concerning* 
the  Meffiah  and  his  kingdom ;  in  all  the  invita-- 
lions  to  partake  of  the  good  exhibited ;  and  in  all 
the  preparations  made  for  the  ufe  of  thofe  who  are 
mytted.  It  is  obvious  that  thefe  proclamations  of 
divine  favours^  provided  and  about  to  be  conferred, 
are  addrefled  ultimately  to  the  will,  as  well  as  the 
*^  teftimonies"  before  mentioned.  They  do  in* 
deed  convey  great  inftrudUon ;  but  all  inftru^oa 
is  intended  to  reach  the  heart  and  affe£Uons>  and 
to  afford  the  will  fuitable  means  and  inducements 
for  comfort  and  obedience. 

Again^  ike  iacred  fcriptures  proclaim  equitable 
requirements.  All  laws,  whether  moral  or  pofi* 
tive ;  all  fanSions,  whether  rewards  or  puniih- 
ments  -,  all  invitations,  threatenings,  and  expojhja-^ 
lions;  however  diverfified,  and  by  whatever  in- 
ftruments  or  means  conveyed,  imply  a  requiiition 
of  obedience.  They  require  the  obedience  either  of 
faitht  of  love,  of  fear,  of  wor(hip,  orof  fervice. 
Now,  it  is  plain,  though  the  intelleAual  powers  are 
firft  and  immediately  addrefled,  the  will  and  afiec* 
tions  are  ultimately  aimed  at  fa\  all  thefe  prodanuu 
tions,  both  of  favours  and  requirements.  A  bare 
conflderation  or  contemplation  of  them  is  only  a 
part  of  the  implied  obligation ;  and  then  alone  is 
the  great  end  of  them  profitable  to  man  as  the 
accountable  agent,  when  the  aftive  powers,  the 
will  and  the  affeftions,  are  fuitably  influenced  to 
pntftice. 

§  4.  In  whatever  light  we  view  the  holy  fcrip- 
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tpreSj  however  analyfcd>  however  claflfedj  the 
whole  and  each  part  of  the  Old  and  New  Tefta^ 
ment  muft  be  of  the  nature  of  moral  means,  in 
fome  form,  or  in  fome  refpedls,  addrefled  to  the 
■will  of  the  agent,  in  order  to  affift  him  in  making 
his  elefkions.  Every  addrefs,  of  whatever  kind, 
Aippofes  that  he  is  free  in  his  choice,  without  con* 
ftraint.  Every  teftimony  and  every  proclamation 
of  divine  Javour  is  in  faft  revealed,  or  objtQivf, 
grace :  and  is  juftly  intitled  gofptl,  as  glad  tidii^ 
to  iinncrs.  Sovereign  favour  lays  the  foundation; 
but  equitable  government  demands  compliance, 
and  requires  the  moral  agent  to  build  upon  it  for 
eternity.  Objective,  exhibited  grace  may  be  a- 
bufedi  the  divine  teftimony  difregarded'  or  dif^ 
believed ;  the  heavenly  proclamation  undervala«l 
and  (lighted.  Tot  the  prepared  fcaft  many,  dio^ 
invited,  may  npt  come:  to  the  divine  pfayfidan 
many,  tho'  difeafed,  may  not  apply.  —  Thefe  views 
of  grace,  well  conlidered,  will  aflift  us  in  forming 
eonfiftent  thoughts  refpeding  other  acceptations  dt 

the  term,  or  other  important  truths  e^prefled  by 

,        .  ...  .   ,  .    • 

%  5,  (II.)  Another  acceptation  of  the  word 
"  grace,*'  as  ufcd  by  the  infpired  writers,  is  the  effe8 
produced  by  exhibited  favour,  as  before  explained, 
in  the  mind?  of  real  converts.  Thus  they  represent 
hberality^f  ^^  y  Stc  that  yp  abound  in  this  jrcrr 
alfo  j"  evidently  intending  the  exercife  of  a  gener- 
ous and  liberal  temper  in  relieving  the  neceiSties 

of 

♦  Sec  2  C^r,  i?.   15.     vili.  7. 
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of  the  indigent.  And  thus  the  Chrijlian  temper  is  - 
rcprcfented  by  St,  Peter,  (2  Pet.  iii.  18.)  "  But- 
grow  in  grace^  and  in  the  knowledge  o(  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jefus  Chrift."  When  Barnabas  came 
to  Antioch,  ^^  and  had  feen  the  grace  of  Goo»" 
that  isj  when  he  perceived  the  appropriate  effeSi  of 
gofpei  truths^  ''  he  was  glad/'  (Ads  xi.  23.)  St. 
Paul^  in  writing  to  the  Hebrews,  exhorts  them  to 
be  obfervant,  ^^  left  any  man  fail  of  the  grace  of 
Goo  r'  or,  as  he  explains  himfelfj  fail  of  a  pure, 
chafte,  and  ielf-denying  temper. 

Now  this  gracious  temper  being  no  le(s  the  i 
effeA  or  fruit  of  the  holy  Spirit  than  of  evangelical 
truth  in  the  foul,  it  has  been  always  common  in  the 
chriftian  church  to  call  thofe  tempers  and  exercifes 
of  mind  which  the   fcripture  ftiles  *'  the  fruits 
of  the  ipirit,''  by  the  term  ^r^c^.     For  as  each  of  • 
thefe,  lorti  joy,  peace,  long-fuffef ingj  gentleneis, 
goodnefs,   faith,  meekne(s,  temperance,  and  the 
likej  is  called  a  fruit  of  the  fpirit,  h  each  is  called  . 
a  grace  of  the  Spirit,  or  a  chriftian  grace.    Thusf  in 
ecclefiaftical  and  theological  phrafeology,  we  iay^ . 
faith,  hope,  and  love  are  chriftian  graces  ;  and  he. 
who  profpers  in  the  fpiritual  exercifes  of  religion  is 
(aid  to  grow  in  grace.    Does  any  one  refift  incite- 
ments and  perfuafions  to  vice  with  greater  facility  ? 
Is  he  more  eafily  induced  to  encounter  difficulties 
in  the  difcharge  of  known  duty,  or  to  forego  per- 
ibnal  gratification  for  the  good  of  others  f  Is  he 
more  fteady  in  his  aim  to  bring  every  power  of  the 
foul  to  harmonife  with  the  will,  the  plan,  the  glory 
of  Goo  ?   Is  he  more  humble  s   snore  penitent  ^ 

B  b  4  more 
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more  meek>  gentle,  and  patient  i  more  loving  and 
zealous ;  more  joyful  in  tribulation ;  more  peace- 
able in  hts  Tiewf  and  deportment;  more  fimply 
dependent  on  ibvereign  grace ;  trufting  and  rejoic- 
ing in  Chrift  Jefus  as  the  Lord  o)ir  Righteoufntsis  % 
having  no  confidence  in  the  fleflij  walking  hj 
fSuth  and  not  by  fight  ?  Does  he  grow  qp  towards 
the  '^  meafufe  of  the  ftature  of  the  fulncfs  of 
phrift;*'  (Eph.  iv.  13.)  fetting  his  afifeAionson 
things  above^  hungering  and  thirfting  after  r%h- 
teoufnefsj  forgetting  the  things  that  are  behind^ 
''  and  reaching  forth  ^0  thofe  which  are  bdbre  ?" 
Then,  in  any  of  tbefe  or  fimilar  inftancct,  he 
grows  in  grace. 

This  view  of  grace,  dierefoK,  wo  ihoidd  oon- 
iider  as  the  tffeff  pf  fbvereign,  objeAive,  fiivonr* 
Faith  cometh  by  hearing  die  divine  teftimony.  We 
love  God,  becaufe  he  is  difplayed,  efpecially  in  the 
gofpel,  a^  lovely ;  we  Jedr  him,  becsule  of  his 
awfol  ms^cfty,  ^is  glorious  power,  and  perfi^d 
reftitude :  we  believe  the  divine  teflimony,  becanfe 
6m>  that  cannot  lie,  deceive,  pr  do  wrong,  wkofe 
authority  is  ecjuitabl^  and  fapreme,  declares  it:  we 
hope  to  enjoy  future  good  things,  becanfe  the 
divine  word  contains  the  promiie  of  them  to  cer- 
tstin  charafters.  Is  the  chriftian  bom  again^  and 
made  a  new  creature,  '^  fo  that  old  diings  are 
Tinfhd  away^  and  all  things  become  new  ?*'  lit  is  by 
the  ^  word  of  God,"  or  tfie  «  word  of  troth," 
which  is  an  incorruptible  feed  (own  in  the  mind. 
The  new  creation,  or  the  new  man,  confidered  as 

*  •  * 

•  '2cn  effcB  of  revealed  truth,  is  an  aflembli^e  of 

cjirifti^ 
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chriftian  graces^  begotten  and  brought  forth  in  the 

mind  in  conne&ion  with  the  indwelling  influence 

of  the  Holy  Spirit.      And  therefore  the  very  fame 

cSeA  is  afcribed,  at  one  time  to  the  wordy  and  at 

another  time  to  the  Spirit ;  becaufe  both  are  con* 

cernedi  in  diflerent  refpeds,  in  producing  it.     For 

inftance;  if  a  "  clean  heart"  be  the   effed^  one 

time   it  is  afcribed  to    the  Spirit    of   God,  — - 

**  Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  O  God/*  or,  in 

other  words,  '*  Renew  a  right  fpirit  within  me:'V 

another  time  it  is  afcribed  to  the  word  of  truth,  — 

**  Now  are  ye  clean,  through  the  word  which  I 

have  fpoken  to  you."    And  indeed  in  this  manner, 

moft  of  the  chriftian  graces,  individually  confider- 

ed^  are  often  reprefented.     For  inflance  ;  Jaiih  is 

an  tSkGt  both  of  revealed  truth  and  of  the  divine 

Spirit;    for   '^   faith  cometh   by   hearing,"    and 

<*  faith  is  of  the  operation  of  God."     It  implies 

alike  a  teftimony  to  be  credited,  and  d,  fpirttual  view 

of  that  teftimony ;  and  the  effeft  *^  believing"  is 

properly  afcribed  to  either  of  them.     The  fame 

reprefentation  is  applicable  to  every  0/A#r_ohrIftiaft 

temper  whatever  which  may  be  exprefled  by  the 

tj^m  **  grace." 

• 

§  6.  Now,  as  theie  difpofitions  and  holy  c^m* 
pers  are  evidently  required  in  thoft  who  enjoy  die 
favours  before  mentioned  objectively,  and  which  ar^ 
commonly  denominated  the  ^'  means  of  graco," 
there  ieems  a  propriety  in  calling  faith,  hope,  love* 
joy,  fear,  &c.  required  graces.  For  when  it  is  (aid> 
"  Believe  in  the  Lord  Jefus  Ghrift  i"— •"  Let  Ifiaol 

hope 
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hope  in  the  Lord/'—"  Thou  ftialt  Icve  the  tx>rd 
thy  God  i" — "  Rejoice  evermore  i" — "  O  hz  joyful 
ia  the  Lord  j  ** — •*  Let  Him  be  your  fear,  and  let 
him  be  your  dread:" — thefe  and  all  other  holy 
t«mpers>  as  efFefts  of  divine  truths  are  aathorit- 
atively    required    by  the    fuprcmc  Governor. 
And  to  qucftion  whether  all,  or  ordyfome  of  thole 
to  whom  the  word  of  falvation  is  fent,  are  thus 
required  to  be  holy  in  all  manner  of  tempers  and 
converfation>    is  the  fame    thing  as  to  queftion 
whether  all>  or  only  fome  of  thofe  who  hear  the 
gofpel  teftimony  are  the  fubjeds  of  God's  moral 
government.      What  is  required  is  nothing  eUe 
than  the  genuine  effeH  of  revealed  truth  on  a  mmd 
which  is  not  in  a  criminal  ftate  either  of  indi£[er« 
ence  or  diflike  to  it.      Let  the  mind  be  in  a  right 
ftate^  or  what  it  ought  to  be^  and  the  required 
tfft&  will  follow  of  courfe.      But  if  God  were 
okliged,  either  in  goodneis,  in  equity,  in  fkithfol* 
neis  to  his  engagement,  or  in  any  ttCipcSt  whatever, 
to  make  the  mind  what  it  oughi  to  be,  required 
grace  would  be  as  univerfal  as  the  go(pel  meflage. 
No  one  would  or  could  then  ^^  fail  of  the  grace  of 
God»*'  as  to  the  Chriftian  temper.     Nay,  if  God 
were  any  way  hound,  in  j  uftice,  in  honour,  in  fa- 
vour, or  in.  any  refpeft,  to  give  and  maintain  a 
right  mind,  or  what  ought  to  be,  in  order  to  fecure 
the  agent  frcrni  tranfgreflion.  Sin  would  be  impoffi- 
He,  contrary  to  fad:.     Therefore   we  may  fairly 
conclude,  that  holy  tempers  are  juiUy  required  of 
God,  independently  of  tht  /late    of  the  mind; 
becaufe  truth    is   an  adequate  caufe   to    produce 

the 
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the  required  e£feft  where  the  difpofitioa  is 
not  faulty.  Were  any,  when  {peaking  of  the 
chiifttaA'a  gncts,  to  prefer  the  term  '*  reflcSed'* 
jather  than  "  rtquired,**  the  diftinftion  would  be 
fufficiently  preferved,  and  the  term  properly  ex-» 
preffive.  For  objeftive  grace,  or  moral  means> 
may  be  compared  to  incidental  rays  of  light ;  and 
the  proper  effeB  of  thefc  means  to  refle^ed  rays. 
And  indeed  both  might  be  ufed,  were  we  to  main- 
tain a  ftill  more  accurate  difcrimination  of  thought  \ 
the  one  applied  to  the  moral  governor,  the  other 
to  the  moral  agent.  For  what  i$  required  by  the 
equitahle  governor,  is  reJleSed  by  the  obedient 
fabjeft.  Yet,  awful  fad  proves  that  requirement 
and  obedience  are  far  from  being  commenfurate. 
Whether  men  will  hear,  or  whether  they  will 
IbrbeaTf  whether  obedience  or  difobedience  mark 
their  charader,  the  requifition  is  inflexibly  the  fame; 

4  7.  (III.)  Under  the  term  *5  grace,''  the  facred 

oracles  moreover  intend  the  holy  /late  of  the  mind, 

by  which,  in  conjunction  with  revealed  truth,  free 

agents  are  effedually   difpofed    to  know,    love^ 

believe,  repent}  to  receive  exhibited  benefits,  to 

truft  in  the  Saviour,  to  delight  in  the  law  of  God, 

and  to  ferve  him  in  righteoufnefs  and  true  holineis; 

When  the  Pfalmift  fays,*  "  The  Lord  will  give 

grace  and  glory,"  it  is  expreffive  of  a  gracious 

nature,  or  a  holy  principle,   and  not  merely  ibmc 

exhibited  favour.     When  the  Apoftle  James,  after 

Solomon,   fays,f   '*  But  he  giveth  more  grace; 

wherefore 
*  Psa.  Ixxiv.  11. 

t  Jan5.  ir.  6.     Prov.  iij.  34.     1  Pet.  v.  5, 
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whcrcfbrs  he  faith»  God  tefifteth  the  proad,  but 
giv^th  grace  unto  the  humble^"  he  conveys  the 
&me  idea.  The  prophet  Zechariah  feems  to  in- 
tend the  fame  thing  in  the  following  words;* 
*'  And  I  will  ponr  upon  the  houfe  of  Davids  and 
upon  the  inhatntants  of  Jerufalem^  the  fpint  of 
grace  and  of  fupplications/'  The  Scriptures  ap- 
pear full  of  this  important  fentiment :  the  paflages 
are  very  numerous^  and  require  no  comment.  A 
few  of  them  are  the  following.  '*  Of  his  fubefs 
have  all  we  received,  and  grace  for  grace. "f 
"  Who,  when  he  was  come,'*  (referring  to  ApaUos) 
'  *  helped  them  much  which  had  believed  throu^ 
grace.*  *J  *^  He  faid.  My  grace  is  fulEcieat  for 
thee.  "I  '*  Grace  and  peace  be  multipfied«"|| 
''  But  to  every  one  of  us  is  given  grace^  accord- 
ing to  the  meafure  of  the  gift  of  Chr^^'f 
^*  Grace,  mercy  and  peace  from  GpD  our  hshtr, 
and  Jefus  Chrift  our  Lord.'***  *'  Grace  be  widi 
thee :  be  ftrong  in  the  grace  liiat  is  in  Chrift 
Jefus/'tt  /*  Let  us  have  grace  to  (erve  God  ac- 
ceptably--*lt  is  good  that  the  heart  be  effatUifliQd 
with  grace/'tt  "  By  the  grace  of  God  I  am 
what  I  am :  and  his  grace  which  was  beflowad  on 
mt  Wis  m>t  in  vain;  but  I  laboured  more  abuii- 
Amtly  than  they  all :  yet  not  T,  but  the  grace  of 
God  which  was  with  me."§§  ^<  By  the  grace  of 
God  we  had  our  converfatton  in  the  ^orld.'ill 
In  brief,  this  appears  to  be  the  import  df  thoie  ton- 

eluding 

*  Zech.  xli.  lOi  t  h*^^  i.  16.        i  Acts  xvili.  27. 

§  2  Cor.  xi'u  9.         ||  1  Pel.  i.  2.  f  Eph.  iv.'  7. 

•»  1  Tim.  i.  2.        ft  I  Tim.  vi.  21.   2  Tim:  ii.  1. 
;{  Heb.  xii.  23,  xiii.  9.     §§  1  Cor.  xv.  10.     ||  ||  2  Cor.  i.  12. 
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diiding  ibort  prayers  in  the  ApoAoliC  wrifiiigs 
which  we  call  Doxologies;  <^  The  grace  of  ou)r 
Lord  Jefus  Chrift  be  with  you— be  with  your 
Ipirit— be  with  you  all.'** 

The  fame  truth  in  idea  13  conveyed  in  ttktXij 
other  forms  of  expreflion,  both  in  the  Old  and 
New  Teftament.     **  Create  in  me  a  ckan  heart> 
and  renew  a  right  fpirit  within,  me  —  uphold  me 
with  thy  free  fptrit/*t      **  Until  the  fpirit  be 
poured  upon  us  from  on  faigh/-:^ — ^TiiQS  Jefus> 
*^  £xcept  a  man  be  bom  of  the  ^rit»  he  cannot  enter 
into  the  Kingdom  of  God.      That  which  is  born  tX 
the  flefli  is  flefti,  and  that  which  ts  bom  of  the  fpirit 
b  fpirit/'l)    And  Paul,  ''  The  law  of  the  Spirit  of 
life  in  Chrift  Jefus  hath  made  liie  free  from  the 
law  of  fin  and  death.^-^Ye  are  not  in  the  flefli  but 
in  the  Spirita  if  fo  be  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwell 
in  you«    Now.  if  iuiy  one  have  not  the  Spirit  of 
Chrift*  he  is  none  of  his.  ^^But  if  the  Spirit  of  him 
that  raifed  up  Jefus  from  the  dead  dwell  in  you  1 
he  that  raifed  up  Jefus  from  the  dead  fliall  alfo 
quicken  your  mortal  bodies*   by  his  Spirit  that 
dwelleth  in  you, — If  ye  through  the  Spirit  do 
mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body*  ye  (hall  Uve.*-The 
Spirit  alfo  helpeth  our  infirmities. "§      '^  Now 
have  we  received*  not  the  fpirit  of  the  world*  but 
the  Spirit  which  is  of  Goo ;  that  we  might  kno\ir 
the  things  that  are  freely  given  to  us  of  GoD.''i[ 
The  Scriptures  abound  with  pelSages  of  the  fame 
import. 

From 

*  Rom.  xri«  fiO«  and  mtmerous  dber  places, 
t  Pta.  li.  10,  12.        X  Isa.  xxxii.  15.        ||  John  iii.  5-^S. 
§  Rom.  viii.  2,  O-^Ui      %  V Cor.  ii.  1 2. 
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§  8*  From  reprefentations  Aqs  decidedly  ex- 
|>reffive  of  efficacious  influence,  what  Ids  can  bcr 
inferred  than  another  diftind  idea  of  gracc^  per* 
fedly  different  from  the  tWo  preceding.  It  is  nof 
favour  exhibited  objeditely,  as  a  teftinlony  or 
proclamation  of  truth )  nor  is  it.  the  fruit  or  tfftS 
of  truth,  required  by  the  fupremt  governor,  and 
nfleded  by  the  obedient  fubjod  i  as  any  unpre- 
|udiced  peribn  may  eafily  perceive :  but  an  inUmal 
operation,  changing,  renewing,  regeneratiog,  qinck- 
ening,  transforming,  and  helping  the  iouU  *  Thi^ 
laft  is  what  I  would  call  subjective  orAce.  Its 
nature  is  diftinguifliable  from  every  other  fenfe  of 
the  term,  in  that  it  is  ihe  immediate  eJeS  qf/cvi^ 
reign  mil  ik  the  fouU  Exhibited  grace  is  ohjec-^ 
iive  only,  and  towards  the  agent:  required  and 
txercifed  grace  is  from  the  agent,  as  the  volctntary 
refieSed  beams  of  the  Sun  of  Righteoufne&  %  bat 
fubjeHive  grace  is  in  the  agent,  as  an  indwelling 
influence.  This  implies  the  immediate  prdeace 
'^of  the  Holy  Spirit  ia  the  faints,  as  thcfauree  of  all 
anions  morally  good  and  holy. 

§  9.  Hence  it  is  obvious  that  grace  displayed  in 
the  word,  though  fovereign,  is  only  the  benevo- 
lence of  God  in  the  fyftem  of  moral  government* 
It  regards  man  as  a  moral  agent, .  with  fceedom.  to 
accept  or  rejed  it ;  and  therefore  is  no  other>  front 
its  very  nature,  than  a  moral  mean .  in  the  way  of 
propofal.  The  excellency  of  the  objedt  propofed, 
however  great,  raifes  it  to  no  higher  charader. 
God  himfelf  and  his  infinite  perfeAidns  i  Chrift  in 

hiar 
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his  peribn  and  work ;  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  all  his 
riches  of  merciful  influence,  when  only  announced, 
exhibited,  and  propofed  to  the  intelled:  and  the 
aAive  powers  of  the  foul,  can  be  confidered  in  no 
other  light  than  grace  in  the  iignification  of  means. 

Confidering  attentively  thefe  three  diftind  views 
of  grace,  we  perceive  that  required  grace  is  an 
fffcS  in  the  moral  agent;  and  that  the  two  others 
are  united  caufes  of  that  eflfeft.  The  objeSivc  is 
properly  and  excluiively  a  moral  caufe ;  that  isj  a 
caufe  whoie  efFeA  depends  on  the  manntr  in  which 
it  is  regarded  by  the  voluntary  and  free  agent,  as 
received  or  rejefted,  improved  or  abufed.  It  has  a 
moral  tendency  of  the  beft  kind ;  but  it  may 
prove,  thro*  the  agent's  fault,  either  ufelefs  or  even 
deftnidtive.  Thus  the  fame  gofpel  is  either  «^  a 
favour  of  life  unto  life,  or  a  favour  of  death  unto 
death,''  according  to  the  ftate  of  the  mind.  Ob« 
jeftive  grace  is  a  feed  Ibwn  i  if  it  be  found  in  a 
good  and  honeft  heart,  that  is,  a  fpiritual  ftate  of 
mind,  it  brings  forth  acceptable  fruit;  but  if  on 
the  trodden  path  or  ftony  places,  an  unrenewed 
mind,  it  will  come  to  nothing.  The  other  caufe, 
confifting  in  the  Holy  Spirit's  immediate  energy, 
as  before  confidered,  has  been  fbmetimes  very  ini<- 
properly  called  z  moral  caufe  i  for  it  is  not  founded 
in  ^e  idea  of  moral  government,  nor  does  the  effeft 
depend  on  the  will  of  the  recipient,  or  on  the  man^ 
ner  of  its  reception.  "  Which  were  born,  not  of 
blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  die  fltih,  nor  of  the  will  of 

man. 
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man,  but  God."»  ^*  For  it  is  God  which  wdrketh  iii 
you  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  hid  good  plea(iire."-f' 
Its  moft  proper  denomination  is,  a  phyjical  caufe  ; 
a  term  ufed  by  many  judicious  divines  to  convey 
the  idea  of  immediate  influence  on  the  mind.  But 
it  (hould  be  recolleded,  that  "  phyfical,"  in  this 
connedion,  denotes  fofitivt  energy  producing  its 
effedb  without  the  intervention  of  the  intdlkd  and 
will  of  the  agent.  It  is  not  an  object  of  choice,  but 
a  new  nature  influencing  the  choice  with  reaped  to 
its  proper  objeds ;  a  divine  nature,  qualifying  die 
ibul  to  exercife  itfelf  in  righteoufnefs  and  true  holi- 
nefs.  Nor.  does  the  idea  of fupernatural  or Jpiriiual, 
aflfed  the  propriety  of  calling  it  '*  phyfical,"  in  the 
fenfe  now  explained,  becaufe  they  aliCb  are  induded 
in  the  denomination.  Some  indeed  iiave>  moft 
improperly,  confounded  the  terms  .^'  phy£cal 
influence,"  and  an  influence  changing  the  phyfical 
powers  of  the  foul.  But  the  divine  energy  for 
which  I  plead  produces  no  change .  of  the  phyfical 
^^wers>  though  it  fuperinduces  a  new  nature,  or  a 
principle  of  ipiritual  life  and  adion. 

§  lo.  It  therefore  follows,  that  ohjeHive  giaee 
conftitutes  but  a  part  of  that  motive  by  which  the 
will  is  determindl  to  good.  If  it  trcrnftituted  the 
whole  of  the  motive,  and  every  will  of  a  moral  agent 
were  equally  free  in  its  choice,  there  can  be  no  good 
reafbn  why  it  fliould  not  determine  all  wills  alike* 
But  th^s  is  contrary  to  fad.  For  the  word  preached 
does  not  profit  fome,  not  being  mixed  with  faith 

in 
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in  them  that  hear  it.  Tke  fwSt  is^  that>  however 
it  is  underftood  in  common  langua^>  and  even  in 
fbme  philofophical  difcuflionaj  if  by  motive  we 
underftand  that  which  dttermines  the  will  in  its 
choice,  the^^^^  of  the  mini  is  the  moft  important 
part  of  it :  For  this  ahne  can  enfure  a  good  vo-  , 
lition.  In  proportion  as  the  mind  is  the  feat  of 
benevolent,  holy  influence,  its  volitions  will  be 
good  amidft  the  moft  artful  and  powerful  temp- 
tations. But  the  excellence  of  the  other  part  of 
the  motive,  irrefpeftively  of  benevolent  influence 
rendering  the  mind  well  difpofed  towards  the  ob- 
jefts,  never  can  iiecure  a  happy  fefdlt. 

§  II.  It  follows  alfo  that  required  grace,  as 
flowing  ^(7171,  or  exerciied  by  the  free  agent,  in 
love,  faith,  hope,  &c.  is  not  the  mere  eflfeft  c^ 
revealed  truth  and  exhibited  grace  towards  the 
agent.  For  why  is  the  faTne  gofpel  to  one  a  fa- 
vour of  life  unto  life,  but  to  another  a  favour  of 
death  unto  deadi  ?  The  diflference  is  not  in  the 
goipel  itfdtf :  The  Bible  is«the  famej  its  language 
and  exhibitions  of  truth  and  goodnefs  the  fame. 
If,  therefore,  there  be  no  other  part  61  die  motive 
by  which  the  will  is  determined  in  conne&ion  willi 
the  objedive  good,  the  will  is  determined  to  good 
without  an  adequate  caule ;  which  is  abfunL 

%  12.  Hence  we  may  fee  the  necefli^  aoKl 
importlwas  of  fmbjtSivt  grace,  wbidi  is^  the  efitS 
of  favereign  will  in  the  agent.  This,  as-  brfore 
ohkfvpi^  i$  totottjr  dBftinft  from  obJeAive  gi^ce» 
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which  is  towards  us»  and  independent  of  it ;  evoi 
as  life  is  tntirely  diftinft  from  food  and  exeirifc, 
and,  as  to  its  nature^  independent  of  them.  Therr 
is  no  avoiding  this  confequence  w;thoat  offering 
the  moft  unnatural  vicrfence  to  Scriptnrey  to  rtajon^ 
and  to  anahgy.    More  particularly^ 

§  <3*  (i«)  '^^  interpret  fuch  paflages  as  the 
following  in  any  other  fenfe  than  that  ofjubjeaivc 
grace*  is  nothing  better  than  to  offer  the  moft 
unnatural  violence  to  icripture.  ^*  Create  in  me 
a  dean  heart/'  "  I  will  put  my  fpirit  mtfaiir 
them."  ^*  I  will  pour  out  upon  them  the  ipitit . 
of  grace/*  '^  Except  a  man  be  bom  of  the  (pint '* 
'^  My  Father  will  give  his  holy  fpirit  to  them  that 
aflc.*'  ''  He  worketh  in  us  to  will."  "  Vfho 
were  bom  of  God." 

§  14*  (2.)  To  deny  fubjeftive  grace  is  tncoa- 
fiftent  with  reafon.  What  can  be  more  Co^  dian 
to  fuppofe  that  the  will  afts  without  motive;  or 
that  the  objeAive  means  conftitute  die  wkoU  of 
motive ;  or  that  the  viill  itfelj  is  its  own  motive, 
by  a  felf-determining  power  unconnefted  with  the 
antecedeot  and  adtual  ftate  of  the  mind  ?  Yet  one 
or  other  of  thefe  abfurdities  is  unavoidable^  if  we 
maintain)  with  ibme  divines,  that  there  is  no 
gracious  influence  but  what  is  in>or  inieparable  from 
the  word.  Their  defign,  undoutoedly^  is  to  main- 
tun  the  honclur  of  revealed  trath^  and  the  import- 
ance of  right  fentintents :  but  they  would  do  well 
to  confider,  that  tkey  4o  moft  honour  to  the  ferip- 

tares 
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tures  who  affign  them  that  office  which  infinite 
wifdom  has  appointed,  and  who  do  not  afcribe  t6 
them  what  is  inconfiftent  with  the  fcriptures  them* 
fclves^  and  contrary  to  the  juftcft  reafon. 

^  15.  A  few  ohferVatiohs  may  perhaps  contri*- 
bute  a  iitde  towards  ajufter  view  of  the  fobjeft. 

X .  Subjedive  grace  is  not  the  proper  and  pri^ 
mary  grovind  of  moral  oblation.     Indeed,  in  one 
fcnfe,  every  fiivoiir>  however  communicated;  lap  k 
ground  of  additional  obligation  i  as  difierent  de- 
grees of  mental  po#ers>  the  improvcnient  of  the 
mind  by  educadon,  divine  illumination,  &c«      But 
the  ph)per  and  pHmaiy  ground  is  thd  ol^ive 
good,  of-  the  advantage  exhibited,  conftitUting  tht 
moral  means  of  the  agent ;  and  which  forms  but 
one  part  of  the  determining  motive.      Were  the 
whole  of  the  motive  which  adually  determines  the 
will,  the  ground  of  moral  obligation,  it  would 
follow  that  obligation  and    obedience  would  b^ 
commeniurate  1  which  is  the  very  fubverfion  of  a 
moral  fyftem. 

2.  Repited  griee.  Which  is  reflected  by  the 
agent.  Is  ptopttlf  the  refitltof  prevailing  motive ; 
which  motive  is  a  c6mpouhd  6f  objeftive  and  fub- 
je£tive  gracei  N6  moral  means  cttt  did  or  can 
prevail,  when  alone ;  and  thercifoi«  ^acious  eflfeds 
will  not  fdlow.  'iTet  the  m6ral  goVernor  equit'i 
ably  retpiires  the'  fruit  of  righteoufnefs,  where  he 
has  aiK>rded  tht  objeftive  means;  becaufe  fuch 
means  are  the  proper  ground  of  moral  obligation. 
To  fii^pofc  ihdijakj  ^ing  more  is  reqtiiiite,  is* 

Cti  fraught' 
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fraught  with  confequences    gro&Iy    abfunji*      It 
would  imply^  cither  that  the  agent  had  a  claim  on 
bang  Jcept  from  abuiing  his  liberty  ;  or,  that  God 
ought  not  to  leave  him  to  the  freedom  of  his  own 
will  i  or  elfe,  that  his  own  freedom  is  an  infallible 
preferver ;  or,  again,  that  this  freedom  is  perfcA 
chance ;  or^  finally,  that  there  are,  in  the  aftions  of 
moral  agents,  effeds  without  any  adequate  caule« 
3.  Though  it    be  an  important   truth,  that 
objcBive  grace  afforded  is  the  proper  ground  of 
requiring  refleAed  grace^  yet  it  is  hypothedcally 
neceflary,  or  infallibly  certam^  that  nothing  ihort 
of  fovereign^  fuJbjeSivt  grace  wiU>  in  fa£t>  render 
any  means  available.     To  deny  this^  b  the  fame 
as  to  aflcrt,  that  the  agent,  in  fecuring  his  happi- 
nefi  is,  in  fomc  fenfe,  independent  oa  God  s  which 
is  impious*    Theteforca 

§  1 6.  To  diicard  from  our  creed,  as  many 
profeffing  Chriftians  do,  all  divine  influence^  except 
what  is  implied  in  divine  revealed  truths,  is  in- 
confiftent  alike  with  the  teftimony  of  revelation 
and  the  didates  of  impartial  reafon.  That  revealed 
truth  is  ncc^Jary  to  beget  RBfiUiRED  ^roce,— as 
faithj  hope»  lovo ;  knowledge,  gratitude  and  joy, 
— *iB  cheerfully  granted  j  becaufe  fubjedtive  grace 
cannot  conftitute  a  motive,  without  ^n  objea^  But 
to  maintain  the  necejjity  of  revealed  truth,  in  cider 
to  produce  the  fruit  of  exercifed  grace,  is  very 
diflbrent  from  difcarding  the  necejftty  of  fubje^ve 

grape- 


that  boih  are  alike  neceflary  in  order  aftually  to 
produce  the  required  fruit. 
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§  17.  (3..)  The  fentimenrt  1  oppofe  is  contraty 
to  analogy;  to  wKich  the  holy  fcriptures  often 
refer  iis.  The  (acred  records  yery  frequendy 
reprefent  the  ibvereign  fabjeftive  grace  of  the 
Spirit,  under  the  notion  of  a  divine  li/e.  ^'  He 
that  hath  tSie  fon  hadi  life.'*  <^  Alienated  frtna 
the  li/e  df  God/'     "  A  wcU  of  living  water,**  &c. 

§  k  8.  IPcft  the  fake  of  ilkiftradon,  let  us  glance 
It  dr^ent  kinds  of  life,  elemeniary^  vigetativey  and 
enimalm  For  inftance,  Jf  r^  has  what  may  be  called 
an  eUmMiary  life.  Let  the  light  or  flame  of  fire 
reprefent  required  or  refleBtd  grace,  Abfurd 
would  bt  die  notion  that  fiul  would  beget  a  flame, 
WidMut  a  diftinft  element,  or  principle  of  fire ;  or 
that  die  element  of  fire  alone  would  be  fiiffictent 
to  beget  a  flam^,  widiout  fuel.  The  truth  is, 
that  flame  is  the  produd  of  both  united.  In  like 
manner,  both  parts  of  a  determining  motive  are 
neceflfary ;  an  objedive  good  as  the  fuel,  and  iub- 
jedtiv^  influence  as  the  kindling  element.  From 
both  umted  in  the  foul,  atifes  the  holy  flame  of 
love  to  God  and  goodneis. 

^.19.  The  fame  holds  true  in  vegetative  life. 
Svippofe,  for  inftance,  that  the  verdure,  bloflbm, 
and  fndt  of  a  plant,  repreient  the  graces  of  the 
Spirit  in  their  extrcife^  as  faith,  love,  humility, 
nt^eknefe,  &c.  No  one  would  contend  that,  be* 
cauie  tKe  fun  and  air  beget  the  verdure,  bloom, 
And  fruit,  therefore  there  is  no  ^i!^€t  arUecedent 
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principle  of  vegetation.  Nor  would  a  gardener 
Qondude^.  that  becauie  his  plant  has  the  vital  &p^ 
he  need  not  expofe  it  to  the  warmth  of  the  fun  or 
the  influence  of  pure  air.  The  faA  is^  that  die 
verdure,  die  health^  apd  the  fruitfulnels  of  the  plant 
^re  the  refuit  of  the  vital  principle  and  the  genial 
external  ihfluenceSj  conjointly.  Thus  alfo  tint 
feul  which  is  blefled,  whofe  leaf  withereth  not* 
^d  which  bringeth  forth  fruit  ii^  fcsSon,  has  a 
fpiritual  nature  and  life,  diftihft  6rpm  the(e  effefisj 
and  of  which  they  ai^  the  offspring,  in  conjoaftion 
with  objedive  means.  And  he  alone  who  gave 
exiftence  to  the  plants  and  to  eyery  plant  i$s  <fwn 
peculiar  nature,  a^  reftore  the  vegetatiinp  life 
when  once  loft.  In  vain  is  the  dead  t^'ee  fdaolsd 
in  a  fniitful '  foil,  and  well  watered  9  m  vain  the 
falubriotis  air,  the  cheering  light,  and.  the  genial 
fun:  the  reftoration  of  life  is  at  the  ibverdgn 
pieaiure  of  new  creating  energy. 


..  < 


§  20.  We  may  find  another  illuflntioii  in 
animal  life.  Let  the  aftivity  and  exerciie  of  the 
animal  reprefent  the  graces  of  the  fjurit  as  ewalcd 
by  the  moral  agent.  No  animal  can  iubfift  with- 
out' food,  air,  and  extrciie;  but  we  cannot  infer 
thence,*  that  fhefe  could  Ugel  the  principU  of  fife. 
This  is  prefiippofed,  and  contributes  no  kfii  ^lan 
tht  pabulum  viia^i  to  the  eyiftence  of  the  exncifed 
fun^ohs.  The  vital  energies  are,  in  tm^^  die 
refuit'  of  both  combined.  '  The  fair  que^oii  is, 
not  hdw  one  life  propagates  itfelf,  in  virtue  qF  titt 
iiiyine  command  <^  Be  fruit^il  and  muldplyi'* 
'  '■       *  but 
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but  how  life  is  rcfiortd^  when  loft.  When  a  lamp 
is  extindtj  how  is  it  lighted  ?  when  a  .plant  has  loft 
the  vital  fap^  how  is  it  revived  ?  when  a  body  is 
deadj  how  is  it  re-animated  ?  Not  by  the  accumu- 
lation of  fuel  s  not  by  the  funroumting  elem<mts  i 
not  by  the  exertions  of  man.  I  am  aware  how 
a  Pelagian  would  endeavour  to  evade  this)  illu& 
tradoHj  by  fubftituting  another.  Tho'  the  flame 
is  extingui(hed>  he  would  iay^  a  little  breath 
would  rekindle  it  $ .  though  the  plant  droop  and 
wither»  watering  will  revive  it|  though  life  be 
fu(pended»  the  application  of  warmth  and  of 
ftimulants  will  reftore  it.  lUuftrations  are  not 
arguments :  companions  are  merely  explanatory  of 
our  meaning.  I  have  therefore  no  objedion  to  a 
Pdagian,  or  any  other,  explaining  his  opinion  in 
the  way  now  mentioned.  He  confidcrs  die  divine 
life  of  the  foul  as  partially  gonci  and  that  it 
may  be  recovered  merely  by  the  application  of 
means  fuch  as  educadon,  moral  fuafion,  &c.  I 
confider  the  fame  life  as  totally  gone ;  and  that  no 
moral  means,  without  fubjeftive  grace,  a  mirade 
of  fovereign  mercy,  are  adequate  to  reftore  it» 
Which  of  thefe  opinions  is  founded  in  truth  is  to 
he  fought,  not  from  illuftrations,  but  from  icrip* 
toral  arguments.  My  defign,  by  compariiims^  Is 
to  explain^  not  to  prove  my  meaning!  except 
whsn  that  explanation  includes  a  fcriptural  ftate- 
ment. .  For  inftance,  the  fcripture  compam  divine 
influence  to  a  heavenly  fire  communicatei :  the  dii^ 
ciples  were  baptized  with  it  s  and  they  received  it, 
as  what  they  had  not  before.    The  fcripture  alfo 
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cbm|>are^  the  foul  deprived  of  divine  life>  to  s 
widiered  hrthA  fevered  from  a  tree;  and  apof- 
tttes,  to  treed  plucked  up  hj  the  roots.  And 
when  aniniftl  fife  is  the  ground  of  comparifim» 
divine  influenee  is  reprefented  as  quickening  the 
4ead,  after  At  fikenefi  of  Chrift*s  refnrreftion. 
So  that  the  ilhiftrations  as  well  as  the  teftimoaics 
of  fcripture  are  in  favour  of  fobgeftive  grace. 

^  It.  Another  fet  of  analogical  illoftn^oas 
might  be  borrowed  from  the  animal  Jenfes.  Sop- 
pofe  wt  ccmpim  the  exerd(e  of  required  grace  to 
the  esiefcife  ^  vifi<m  ;  with  whidi  compar&n  dtt 
fcripcure  abotimis.  Here  are  evidently  thiee  par* 
tktttars  concerned  i  objeds  exhibited  to  view,  tiie 
vifion>  and  die  faculty  itfelf.  The  vifionj  k  ia 
plain,  is  At  tfhSt  of  two  things  united^  the  obfeft 
viewed,  and  the  vifive  fficulty.  The  one  is  fub- 
jaftivc,  the  other  objeftive  i  and  the  aA  of  feeing 
is  the  reflefted  refult. 

f  11.  Again;  let  grace  in  exercife  be  corn- 
pa^,  as  it  very  frequently  is,  in  feripture,  60  the 
aft  of  bearing  founds.  In  this  alfo  two  thingB 
muil  concur.  In  vain  are  founds  prodocedj  if 
there  be  no  faculty  of  hearing ;  and  inefltAoal  is 
the  fteuky,  if  there  be  no  fopnd.  Hearing, 
therefore,  fu^pofa  the  faculty,  and  requires  die 
fMorous  peftaffion  0/  air.  The  one  is  reciprocaliy 
indebted  to  the  other  for  producing  the  effb^ 

I  a  J.  It  would  be  eafy  to  multiply  inAances, 

in 
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in  all  die  other  animal  fenfes ;  taJUng^  fmelling^ 
2nd  feeling.  And  it  is  obfervable  that  the  (crip- 
tares  allude  to  them  all^  in  reference  to  this  very 
fubjeA.  The  exercife  of  grace  is  iaHing  that  the 
Lord  is  gracious ;  but  there  muft  be  an  objeB  and 
a  fubjeftive  faculty  in  order  to  produce  the  effeA. 
It  is  sKo/mtlling  die  fweet  odour  of  divine  truth ; 
which  implies  the  objefl  and  fuhjefiive  quality. 
And  finally  it  is  alfo  a  /eelingy — which  requires 
the  (ame  diftinftion. 

Thus;  univerial  analogy  proclaims  an  objeH 
and  a  principle  to  be  neceflary>  in  order  to  pro- 
duce vital  eSe&s,  in  illuftration  of  the  nature  of  ths 
.cafe  aflerted  in  icripture  and  fupported  by  reafom 

§  24*  Jjct  us  now  confiderj  more  particularly, 
the  nalure  of  iubjeiftive  grace.  It  is  properly 
denominated  a  divine  nature  1  and  is  the  imme- 
diate efieA  of  (bvereign^  gracious  energy^  *  by 
which  it  is  difHnguiihed  from  a  mere" natural 
difference  between  one  perfon  and  another.  Na- 
tural differences  are  exceedingly  various*  Some 
human  beings>  as  well  as  other  fpecies  of  animals, 
sue  fierce>  violent^  and  untra^able>  others  quiet| 
calm,  and  gende  i  fome  of  a  quarrelfome,  others 
of  a  peaceful  temper ;  fome  courageous,  and  others 
timid.  Thefe  differences,  however,  are  only 
ihades  of  diftinftion  in  the  fame  nature :  but  iiit>- 
jedive  grace  conftitutes  another  nature,  ipiritual 
and  divine. — Of  this  alfo  we  aj-e  fumilhed  with 
iUuftrations  from  every  part  of  animated  nature* 
prains  of  wheat  may  filler  among  themfelves, 

and 
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and  are  yet  of  thtfame  nature  s  but  compared  with 
barley  they  are  of  a  nature  extremely  different. 
One  oak  may  differ  from  another  i  but  the  very 
nature  of  a  cedar  is  eilentially  diilinft.*^ 

%2S*  Now  what  conftitutes  thefe  differences 
of  nature  ?  Why  fhould  a  cedar  differ  from  an 
oak,  a  rofe  from  a  lily,  or  a  myrtle  from  a  thorn  ? 
The  genial  influence  of  the  fun  and  aunoi{>hcre» 
and  even  the  foil  itfelf  may  be  the  fame  i  and  yet 

they 

• 

*  **  The  Spirit  of  God  is  given  to  the  true  saints,  to  dvrdi 
in  lhein»  as  his  proper  and  lasting  abode  |  and  to  influence 
Hheir  hearis,  at  a  principle  of  ww-  nature^  or  as  a  diving 
lupernttural  npring  of  life  and  action.  Hie  scriptures  re- 
present  the  Holy  Spirit,  not  only  as  moving,  and  occaaoq. 
ally  influencing  the  saints,  biit  as  dvvelling  in  tliem  as  his 
temple^  his  proper  abode,  and  everlasting  dvretling-pboe. 
(i  Cor.  liL  16.  2  Con  vL  16.  Jolin  xiv.  Id,  17.)  And  hen 
represented  as  being  so  united  to  the  fiurulties  of  the  aoul,  that  be 
becomes  there  a  principle  or  spring  of  a  iirtv  nature  and  iife«<-<^ 
The  sap  of  the  true  vine  is  not  only  conveyed  into  tbem*  as  Ofi 
sap  of  a  tree  may  be  conveyed  into  a  vessel ;  but  is  conveyed  tt 
sap  is  from  a  tree  into  one  of  its  living  branches,  where  it 
becomes  a  pnadfk  of  life.  The  Spirit  of  Goo  being  thus  com* 
municaled  and  united  to  the  saints,  they  are  from  thence  pro- 
perly denominated  from  it,  and  are  called  jpcrthca/.-— The 
grace  which  is  in  the  hearts  of  (he  saints  is  of  the  $amtiuuwt 
with  the  divine  holiness,  tho^  infinitely  less  in  degree  ;  as  the 
brightness  ol  a  diamond  which  the  sun  shines  upon,  is  of  the 
same  natuns  with  the  brightness  ol  the  sun,  but  onfy  that  il  is 
as  nothing  to  it  in  degree.  Therefore  Christ  says  (John  iii,  6.) 
^kat  which  is' horn  of  ike  Spirit  is  spirii;  i.  e.  The  grace  that  is 
liegotten  in  the  hearts  of  the  saints,  i.^  something  of  the  same 
luitupe  with  that  Spirit,  and  so  is  properly  called  a  ^mittmi 
iia/iire.''r--(GnwA|iD|  on  Religious  AjBibction^  WerlMl,  Vo(.  IY« 
f.  ]0h  &c.) 
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tliey  put  on  forms  the  moft  diversified.  Why 
ihould  a  hoHe  difier  from  an  ox,  and  both  fi^m  a 
iheep,  in  (b  many  refpefts,  though  they  breathe 
the  fame  air,  eat  the  fame  herbage,  and  drinl^  at 
Tthc  fame  ipring  i  The  caufe  muft  be  traced  to  thp 
Jbvercign  pleafurc  of  die  creator,  (x  Con  xv.  38.)* 

^  §  26. 

«  **  Other  |Hfwer  fnmf  uakp  a  grpat  alteration  in  men't 
present  fi:a^et  aod  feelings ;  but  it  is  the  pow^r  of  ^jCrtaiof 
nnljr  tbat'can  change  the  wUure*  And  no  discoveries  or  illu- 
minations, but  those  that  are  divipe  and  superiiatui^l,  vrfll  have 
t^is  supernatural  effect.  '^  All  grace  and  goodijess  in  the  hearts 
of  the  saints  is  entirely  from  Qod  j  and  they  are  universallj  and 
tjioneduuefy  depen()ent  oh  him  lor  it,— He  gives  hj^  Spirit  to  b^ 
united  to  thelbculties  ot  the  foiil,  andt  |p' dwel}  there  qfkr  the 
maxmer'qfapnnapUqfkiuurt :  so  thsit  the  sQul,  in  being  eridiiaid 
with  grace«  it  endued  with  a  mw  mum,  «*  In  the  soul  where 
Christ  savingly  if«  there  he  (ivie|,  ||e  does  not  merely  live 
wiihota  it,  so  as  violently  to  actui^^^  it  i  but  ne  lives  ta  it»  so 
that  the  soul  also  is  o/tve. '  Grac^  in  the  Mul  is  as  much  fiom 
Christy  as  tiie  light  in  a  ghus,  held  ckiI  in  the  sunbeams,  is 
fipom  th^  sun*  Beit  this  represfinU  the  tiianner  of  the  com'muni* 
cation  of  grace  to  the  squ1»  but  ip  part ;  because  the  glass 
rem»mng  as  it  was«  the  muure  of  it  not  being  changed  at  allj  it 
i^  as  much  without  fmj  Hghtsomeness  in  Its  nature  as  ever.  But 
the  soul  of  a  saint  receives  light  from  the  Sun  of  Righteousness 
in  such  a  mAniier  that  its  nature  is  chuiged»  and  it  becomes 
properly  a  himinous  thing.  Not  on}y  does  the  sun  shine  in  the 
saints,  but  they  also  becofne  little  suns,  partaking  of  the  nature 
of  the  fcuntainof  their  light.  In  this  respect,  the  mfamer<f 
their  derivttion  of  light  is  like  that  of  the  hmips  in  thetaber* 
liacle,  rather  than  that  of  a  reflecting  glau ;  which  tho*  they 
were  lit  up  by  fire  from  heaven^  yet  thereby  became  them* 
selves  burning,  sbiidng  things.  —  Grace  is  compared  tp  a  seed 
implanted,  that  not  only  is  in  the  ground,  but  has  koid  of  it  i  has 
root  there,  grouw  there,  and  is  an  abiding  prine^of  life  and 
nature  there«''^^^Epw4Rps  on  Religious  Afecttons,^VI^%Vol. 
jy.  p,  233, 
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§  26.  It  may  be  otgeftcd.  If  fobjc&iTc  grace 
be  «i  naiurt  kbfolutely  different  from,  and  inde- 
pendent of  diir  will  and  the  means  we  can  employ, 
whkt  Mom  is  there  for  pftAY£it^  w  for  an 
ex^^eftation  of  obtaining  adrantage  from  any  of 
the  <xtnift%  of  rcKgicn?  I  reply,  where  diere 
IS  ^  divine  nature,  facred  truth  and  ordinances, 
and  efpecially  application  to  God  by  prayer,  arc 
Juitci  to  its  growth  and  welfare.  And  prayer  is 
the  mod  rational  iervice  in  which  a  dq>endent 
nature  can  be  ei^aged ;  beeaufe  the  very  idea  of 
th:s  ntw  nature  being  the  fruit  of  Jowrtign  toill  is 
at  once  a  ground  of  encouragement  that  we  may 
obtain  it,  and  a  ftrong  reafon  why  we  ihould 
upply  to  God  for  it's  beftowment.  It  is  at  his 
free  difpofal  to  give  us  his  Holy  Spirit :  to  whom 
therrfore  fliould  we  apply  for  the  invaluable  ffft, 
but  to  him  ?  And  he  has  taught  us,  that  this  is 
the  right  method  of  proceeding*  (Luke  xi#  9 — 13*) 
'^  I  iky  unto  yon,.  A&,  and  it  ffaall  be  given  yoQ; 
leek,  and  ye  fliall  find;  knock,  and  it  fliaU  be 
opened  unto  you.  For  every  one  that  aft.eth, 
reccivethi  apd  he  that  feeketh,  findethj  and  to 
him  that  knocketk  it  ihali  be  opened.  If  a  fiin 
Aal!  afk  bread  of  any  of  you  that  is  a  father,  wili  he 
give  hiiA  a  ftone  ?  Or  if  he  afk  a  fiih,  will  he  give 
bxm  a  ferpent  ?  Or  if  he  fhall  afk  an  egg>  will  he 
offer  him  a  icorpion  ?  If  ye  then  being  evil  know 
how  to  give  good  gifts  unto  your  children  i  how 
much  more  ftiall  your  heavenly  Father  give  the 
Ho?y  Spirit  to  fhen>  that  afk  him  ?*' 


§27- 
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§  27.  From  what  has  been  fiiid>  we  may  feo 
in  what  Tenfe  the  commonly  received  expreflionsji 
that  the  word  of  truth  is  the  in/lrumeni  of  conveying 
grace  to  the  foul,  or,  that  the  fpirit  never  worh 
without  the  word  in  renewing  the  vUnd,  &c« 
are  to  be  conflilently  underftood  :  and  in  wbdt 
(enfe  alfo  thoTe  paflages  of  fcripture  are  to  be 
taken^  where  a  faving  change  is  exprefled^  fome^ 
times  without,  and  at  others  in  connexion  with 
the  word.  Spiritual  perceptions  of  truth  are  by 
means  of  the  word  of  truth*  but  the  light  0/  God 
m  the  fouU  whereby  it  is  capacitated  to  perceive  it» 
muft  be  in  a  direA  and  immediate  manner  from  the 
Father  of  Lights.  The  thing  perceivedj  and  the 
qualification  for  perceiving  it>  are  not  to  be  con- 
founded. Ihe  new  man  cortfifting  of  new  per- 
ceptions, judgmmtSj  paffionsj  and  exercifesj  is 
begotten  by  the  fbvereign  will  of  Goo  in  union 
with  the  word  of  truth.  And  even  a  divine  nature, 
in  a  fenie*  is  produced  by  the  proinifes,  in  the  fame 
way.  For  what  is  the  nature  of  Goo  but  love  f 
Now  to  poflefs  and  improve  a  divine  nature,  in 
this  fenie,  or  the  mUjlowings  0/  hve  to  Goo  and 
man,  we  muft  contemplate  and  receive  the  pro- 
mifes  in  the  light  of  Goo.  By  faith  we  receive 
them,  and  are  transformed  by  them.  The  glory 
of  the  Lord  fhines  in  the  goQ^el  objedlively ;  and 
the  belteyiog  ibul  is  changed  into  the  divine 
image,  from  glory  to  glory.  But  this  is  done, 
not  merely  by  the  objeil  contemplatedi  but  alfo 
by  the  Spirit  0/  the  Lord.  And  that  Spirit  exifts, 
not  in  the  word  but  in  the  mind.    This  proportion, 

*'Gon 
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^  God  is  Love/'  contains  a  glorious  truth  i  bat 
it  is  no  more  ffies^n  its  own  light,  than  any  other 
truth  however  common.     Goo,  indeed,  is  ieeit  m 
his  oton  light,  as  the  fun  is;  but  the  %ht  by 
which  we  fee  the  propofition  to  be  a  glorious 
truth  proceeds  not  from  the  declaration  concern- 
ing God  :  nor  yet  does  it  enter  with  the  propofr^ 
tioni  for  all  illumination  of  the  Spirit  is  from 
within^  not  from  without.    Light  in  the  mind,  as 
an  operation  of  the  Spirit,  is  not  a  ftream  which 
has  flowed  from  an  objeftive  truth,  but  a  light 
created  in  the  foul,  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  per« 
ceive,  in  a  fpiritual  manner,  that  God  is  love^ 
that  Chrift  is  an  able  and  willing  Saviour,  that 
the  goQ>el  is  a  bright  and  glorious  difpenfation  of 
mercy,  &c.    This  is  beautifully  exprefled  by  the 
Apoftle  Paul,  (2  Cor.  iv.  6.)   *'  For  God,  who 
commanded  the  light  to  (hine  oat  of  darkne&f 
hMXhJhintd  in  our  hearts^  to  give  the  light  of  die 
knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God,  in  the  face  of 
Jefus  Chrift."      Here  is  included,   not  only  the 
light  of  Knowledge  of  the  divine  glory,  but  alfo  the 
light  of  God  ihining  in  the  heart  \  from  which,  in 
connexion  with  its  objed,  all  fpiritual  Xnowlo^ 
takes  its  rife. 

§  28.  Somt,  while  endeavoxuing  to  exalt  the 
divine  word,  and  to  fliew  its  importance  in  tSK&r 
ing  a  faving  change  in  the  foul,  have  greatly,  tho' 
not  intentionally,  mifreprefented  the  nature  oS  the 
Spirit's  operation,  and  thereby  dilhonoured  hinr« 
I  fear  this  is.  a  growing  error  in  many  of  ov 
pulpits  and  focieties.    When  Chrift  (ays  that  bk 

words 
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words  zxt  fpirit  and  life,  he  trannot  furely  mean 

that  his  words  are  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Life  of 

God;  but  rather  that  they  treat  of  fpiritual  and 

living  realities^  and   are  adapted  to   nourilh  and 

invigorate  grace,   which  is  a  fpiritnai  and  living 

principle.     Some  have  compared  the  entrance  of 

truth  into  the  mind>  to  a  candle  entering  a  room> 

when  the  candle  and  the  light  enter  together ;  to 

the  exelufion  of  all  other  illumination.     But  this  is 

an  erroneous  reprefentation ;  and  the  error  confifts 

in  making  die  word,  (though  compared  to  a  lights 

a  lampj  &c.  becaufe  of    the  glorious  truths  it 

ftateSj  and  their  vfc  to  us  in  the  prefentjlau  of 

things)  to  be  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  and  in  thus 

making  the  Spirit  enter  the  mind  in  the  manner  of 

ol:geftive  truth.     It  reprefrats  the  Spirit's  light  as 

coming  into  the  foul  from  without,  either  blended 

with  or  accompanying  the  word,  rather  than  as 

created  in  the  foul.    The  {acred  oracles  are  indeed 

as  <^  a  light  (hining  in  a  dark  place  ;**  and  this 

light  ^'  fhines  into  the  hearts"  of  fome :  but  this 

could  never  take  place  without  another  influente 

proceeding  from  the  Spirit  of  God  capacitating  the 

heart  to  underftand  the  glorious  go^l,  which  is 

only  objedtve  truth.     Let  us  give  to  the  fcriptures 

the  things  that  are  theirs^  and  to  the  bleiled  Spirit 

the  things  that  are  his.     **  The  fpirit  of  man  is  the 

candle  (or  lamp)  of  the  Lord  /*  (Prov.  xx.  27.) 

but  the  Sjnrit  of  the  Lord  muft  light  it,  for  fpiri* 

tual  purpofes.     And  in  this  refpeft,.  the  words  of 

Ae  Pfalmtft,   (Pfa.  xviii.  28.)   are   ftridly  appli* 

cable;  *^  Thou  wilt  light  my  candle s  the  I^rd 

my  G<ki  will  enlighten  my  darknefs.V  .    . 

CON^ 
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CONCLUSION. 

§1.  IntroduSion.  Advantage  of  these  principles, 
§  2,  (I.)  In  reference  to  moral  fcience*  Liberty 
and  NeceJfUy.  §  3.  The  origin  of  moral  evil. 
%  4.  Prefcience  and  free  Will.  §  5.  The  exiJL 
ence  of  Jin  and  the  perfeBions  oj  Deity.  §  6.  Tie 
real  nature  oJ  virtue  and  vice.  ^  y.  A  moral 
fyjlem*  §  8.  The  doBrine  of  motives.  §  9.  The 
abfurdity  of  two  eternal  principles,  j^ne  good  and 
the  other  evil.  §  10 — 13.  The  doBrine  <^  moral 
obligation.  §  14*  (HO  i^  reference  to  icrip- 
tural  theology.  The  principles  of  this  toorl  art 
calculated  to  expofe  other  fjffiems  and  points  in 
divinity,  hejide  Arminianifm.  Antinomian  ten- 
ets flated.  §  15— 17.  Expofed.  \\B.  Saocfe- 
manian  tenets.  §  1 9.  Pelagianifm.  %  %o.  Wror^ 
notions  of  the  Kingdom  ofChrift.  §  21.  Propria- 
ely  of  calls  and  invitations  to  finners.  §  22.  The 
law  as  a  covenant  and  a  rule,  %  23.  Diff^s 
about  grace  and  merit.  §  24.  Extent  of  redemp- 
tioT^.  §  25— 29.  jfujlification.  §  30.  R^enc- 
ration.  ^  31 — 34.  The  American  covUr&otrfy 
refpeSing  the  way  offalvalion.  §  35—40.  (III.) 
In  reference  to  perfonal  religion. 

§  !•  OENTIMENTS  are  valuable  ia  propor- 
^  tion  as  they  are  applicable  to  ufefol  piir- 
poies;  that  is^  according  to  their  tendency -to 
facilitate  the  acquifition  of  important  knowiedg^t 
QT  to  roufe  the  dormant  energies  oi  our  nature  to 

pracdfe 
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pradUfe  thofe  things  which  we  know  to  be  right. 
In  all  controverfy  there  is  at  leaft  a  feeming  op- 
poiittoni  but  often,  among  good  xneti  at  Itaft^ 
who  muft  be  confcious  of  the  beft  intentions  ot* 
(land  felf-condemnedj  the  jar  of  fenliments  *and  the  - 
contrariety  of  conclufions  are  owing  to  the  Want  of 
a  clear  underftanding  of  each  othen  And  that^ 
mifunderftanding  may  long  continue  for  Want  of 
a  middle  term  by  which  both  claims  may  be  mear 
fured.  All  difcrepancy  df  opinion  n^ufi:  be  owing 
either  to  falfe  reafoning  on  true  data,  or  tb  falfe 
daUi^  be  the  reaibning  what  it  may.  Thofe  prin- 
ciples ther^ore  muft  be  of  prime  importaooe 
which  have  a  genuine  telidency  to  detitA  the 
ibphifms  of  a  fyftem,  or  to  aicertain  the  Kne  of 
truth>  amidft  the  intricacies  of  adverfe  parties. 
From  the  preceding  reprefentatitois  of  E^taty  and 
Sovereignty,  deduced  from  the  holy  fcriptures^ 
we  may  derive  many  important  advandiges,  if  I 
miftake  not>  in  reference  to  moral  fcuncc,  icripttt« 
ral  theology^  and  peribnal  rtUgion^ 

)  2.  (I.)  In  reference  to  MoRAt  sctiNte.  Pt^ 
iiibjeds  have  been  more  acutely  debated,  by  moral 
philofophers,  than  tiie  doftrines  of  LihtsTty  and 
Necejftty^  But  moft  of  the  miftakes  and  petiptbsxl 
daihings  between  thefe  writers,  feeift  t6  have  aHfta 
from  a  common  gratuitous  aiTumption,  that  the 
truth  muft  lie  exclufivdy  on  the  one  fide  or  the 
ether  of  the  feeming  oppofite  fyftems  1  that  is,  that 
man  muft  be  free  to  the  ejcclufion  of  neteffity^  or 
neceJfttaUd  in  hfs  aftions,  to  the  exdufion  4if  all 
freedom  properly  So  cdled.     Whereas  we  Miy  fee 

D  d  from 
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from  the  reprefentations  of  Equity  and  Sovereignty 
contained  in  this  work,  that  every  man  is  at  once 
both  free  and  necefiitated  in  different  refpcAs.     He 
isjrec  to  evilf  in  the  moft  proper  fenfe  of  freedom, 
to  the  exclufion  of  all  neceilitating  influence  from  the 
Firft  Caufe  -,  but  yet  neceffUaUd  to  good,  without 
infringing  his  liberty  of  choice  in  the  morality  of 
his  adks.     While  the  will  is  left  pcrfeAly  free  in 
its  afts  of  chooiing,    according  to  the  greateft 
apparent  good}   the  difpofition  itfelf,   by  which 
the  choice  is  direded,  is  the  refult  either  of  paffive 
power  or  of  fovereign  benevolence.     If  Liberty, 
therefore,  be  viewed  as  conneded  with  Equity,  and 
Neceffity  as  connefted  with  Sovereignty,  and  man 
be  regarded  at  once  as  equitably  free  and  fovcrtignfy 
(that  is  benevolently)  necejffilatedy  the  perplexity  is 
unravelled,  and  the  feeming  inconfiftency  di/peiled. 
The  divine  nature  is  the  ftandard  and  fburce  of  all 
truth ;  it  might  therefore  be  reafonably  expeded 
that  the  true  key  for  opening  fo  intricate  a  lock 
muft  be  juft  views  of  the  divine  charaBer,  in  refer- 
ence to  free  agents.   Equity,  in  the  fenfe  defined, 
will  teach  us,  that  man  is  free,  and  muft  be  fo, 
from  principles  the  moft  firm  and  irrefragable; 
principles  founded  in  the  relpedive  natures  and 
eftential  properties  of  God  and  Man.     If  man  be 
not/rf f ,  abfolutely  free,  from  all  decretive  neccffi- 
tation,  in  the  obliquity  of  his  moral  ads,  moral 
government  is  but  an  illufion,  and  retribution  but 
a  deceptive  name.      But  divine  Sovereignty,    in 
the  fenfe  explained,  /hews  that  man,  in  another 
view,  is  the  fubjeft  o(  necejfily  ;  a  neceflity  founded 
on  the  nature,  properties,  and  prerogative  of  God, 

and 
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and  the  inevitable  condition  of  man  confidered  as 
a  creature^  and  not  merely  as  a  finner..  Herej 
and  here  alone,  can  we  behold  the  full  evidence  of 
thefe  axioms,  however  univerfally  acknowledged  ; 
ALL  EVIL  IS  FROM  OURSELVES,  becaufe  the  fub* 
jccts  of  paffive  power  and  free  will  ^  and  all 
GOOD  IS  FROM  GoD,  bccaufe  he  alone  is  good, 
and  the  diftribution  of  goodnels  can  proceed  from 
no  other  fource  than  fovereign  pleafure.  The 
fame  perfbn  then,  idj  in  different  refpeds,  the 
fubjed  both  of  proper  liberty  and  of  nfeceffity.  As 
the  fubjeft  of  moral  government,  accountable  for 
his  wrong  choice,  he  is  free ;  but  as  the  fubjeft  of 
a  gracious  fovereignty^  he  is  neceffitated^ 

t . 
§  3v    Nearly  allied  to  the  preceding  fubjedly 

and  not  lefs  perplexing,  though  lefs  has  beeii 
written  upon  it,  is  the  origin  of  moral  eviL 
While  fome  have  contended^  that  we  ought  to 
defpair,  at  leaft  in  this  life,  of  obtaining  clear  evi"> 
dence*  on  the  fubjed ;  others  have  boldly  affirmed^ 
that  moral  evil  is  of  poiitive  ordination.  This  is 
almoft  the  univerfal  fentiment  of  the  modern  advo- 
cates for  philofbphtcal  neceffitation,  who  rejed  the 
Calviniftic  fyAem  of  Theology.  They  are  there- 
fore obliged  to  infer,  that  there  is  no  real  evil 
in  fin  -,  that  it  is  only  accidental  and  relative,  aftei; 
the  manner  of  natural  evils.  According  to  theni, 
all  the  evil  is  confined  to  the  feeling  of  the  fubjedj, 
rather  than  a  deviation  from  efTential  reditude ; 
and  if  the  fufferer  faw  vice  and  fin  as  God  fees 
them,  he  would  inflantly  be  happy.  If  this  be 
not  thedired  way  to  obtain  a  feared  conicichce 
and  felf-complacency  in  tranfgreflion,  it  is  difficult 
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to  fay  where  to  find  one.  Is  not  this  giving  the 
lie  diredb  to  apoftolic  teftimony,  that  fin  is  exceed- 
ing  Jinful ;  and  to  the  general  declarations  of 
fcripture  that  God  hates  ail  fin,  and  the  workers 
of  iniquity  on  fin's  account  ?  But  it  is  grievous 
that  perfons  otherwife  of  found  principles  Ihoiiid 
be  fo  incautious  as  to  run  into  this  error.  The 
lafe  Dn  Hopkins  of  America,  bold  beyond  alt  die 
orthodox  that  ever  went  before  him,  though  he 
attempts  to  guard  his  afiertions  againft  proiane 
confecpiences,  is  highly  cenfurtble.  Ttie  tenet 
itfelf,  that  God  has  decreed  moraf  evil,  is  abfolutdy 
indefenfible.  It  is,  in  faft,  to  defiroy  the  eflence 
of  a  moral  fyftem.  Dr.  H.  mull  have  been  driven 
to  this  falie  refuge,  by  the  difiicuity  which  his 
ardent  mind  fi^und  in  accounting  for  the  origin 
of  evil  in  any  other  way.  But  far  betto*  wooid  it 
be^to  continue  in  humble  ignorance,  than  thna  to 
.charge  GoD  fooliflily.  If,  however,  we  view  a 
free  agent  in  the  light  of  Equity  and  Sovereignty, 
in  their  exercife  refpeAively  towards  a  monl 
agent,  a  creature  at  once  free  and  necefiitatedi 
becaufe  a  paffive  recipient  of  his  good,  and  yet 
thefubjjeiSt  of  free  will  and  pafiive  power;  if  we 
view  the  creature,  as  indeed  he  is>  abfolutdy 
dependent,  and  in  himfelf  an  eflential  contraft  to 
Che  Creator^  in  point  of  independence  and  all- 
iiiffidence,  we  fiiall  find  a  demonjiralion  that  mofil 
evil  cannot  proceed  from  God  by  any  ^ency  or 
decretive  appointment  whatever,  but  from  the 
creature's  paffive  power,  influencing,  as  a  negative 
caufcj  his  free  will.  Sin  therefore  muft  proceed 
from  cur/elves  alone ^  in  the  ftrifteft  fenfe.     Though 
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placed  in  '  circumftances  the  moft  advantageous 
conceivable^  by  the  exercife  of  that  equity  which 
gives  to  all  their  due^  both  as  creatures  and  as 
accountable,  man  will  fhew  what  he  is  in  himfelf, 
when  not  fupported  by  benevolent,  fovcreign^ 
unmerited  influence.  And  what  belongs  to  nu^i 
iecauje  sl  free  agent,  is  equally  applicable  to  all  free 
agents,  without  exception. 

§  4.  Clofely  connefted  with  the  forementioned 
/ui:^ei%s,  is  the  difficult  problem,  how  to  reconcile 
die  divine  frzfcicnce  of  moral  evil  with  the  free 
zuill  of  the  agent.  Without  juft  views  of  Equity 
and  Sovereignty,  this  problem  mtffl:  remain  inca- 
pable of  a  iatisfadory  folution ;  but  in  their  lights 
the  difficulty  vaniihes.  The  good  of  adions  is 
/ordtnown,  becaufe  fovereignly  appointed ;  but  the 
evil  of  them  is  foreknown,  in  their  deficient  caufe, 
paffive  power,  becaufe  that  caufe  is  equitably  per- 
mitted to  reveal  itfelf,  without  Sovereign  prevention. 

• 

§  5.  Hence  we  alfo  perceive,  by  the  fame  light, 
tht^thtexiflenceof^n  is  perfectly  confident  with 
the  ftrfeBions  of  Deity.  If  equity  be  exercifed,  in 
the  fiune  degree  the  free  agent  ihews  what  he  Is  in 
himfelf,  both  as  a  creature,  and  as  an  agent  direct- 
ing his  free  actions.  And  if  Sovereign  benevolence 
be  exerciied  towards  him,  in  the  fame  degree  will 
he  appear  a  monument  of  unmerited  favour,  pro*- 
motiog  his  own  happinefs  and  die  perfection  of  the 
univerfe.  The  caufe  of  moral  evil  being  ftrictly  in 
himfelf  alone,  as  the  fubject  of  paffive  power  and 
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free  will,  his  errors  are  only  fuffered  to  take  place, 
without  being  actively  caufed  by  the  Deity.  They 
are  forefeen  as  what  will  refult  from  defect,  and 
not  as  the  effect  of  pofitive  appointment.  What 
is  good  in  the  act  is  indeed  appointed,  but  not  its 
failure  and  criminality.  The  agent's  obligation 
is,  to  intend  the  ultimate  perfection  of  univerfitl 
being,  to  will  as  God  wills,  and  to  act  in  fubfer- 
yicncy  to  him  i  but  there  being  in  him  a  cauie  of 
failure,  when  not  fupported  by  efficacious,  anmerit- 
ed  aid,  infinite  knowledge  muft  needs  forefee  it  as 
certainly  future,  and  infinite  wifdom  overrules  it 
for  the  higheft  good.  Light  and  darkne^  appear 
intermixed  J  biit  the  light  alone  proceeds  from 
God,  and  the  darknefs  from  the  creature's  paffive 
power.  Yet  the  darknefs  fervcs,  by  all-compre- 
nending  wifdom  and  infinite  benevolence,  to  ffaew 
forth  the  greater  glory  of  the  light. 

§  6.  A  juft  view  of  the  divine  character,  as 
equitable  and  fovereign,  will  enable  us  to  afcertain 
with  greater  precifion  the  real  nature  of  Virtue  and 
Vice.  God,  as  a  Sovereign,  wills  all  the  per- 
fection exifting  in  the  univerfe,  and  when  a 
free  agent  wills  and  really  defigns  the  fiune  in 
his  accountable  acts,  by  laudable  means,  be 
pxercifes  pure  virtue;  and  whatever  act  comes 
ihort  of  this,  is  called  virtue  only  in  a  pardal  and 
comparative  fenfe,  and  is  not  inconfiftent  wxdi  a 
character  predominantly  vicious.  And  as  die 
virtue  of  actions  is  a  part  of  the  perfection  of 
the  univerfe,  it  is  included  in  the  fovereign  ap- 
pointment,    yice,  therefore,  is  a  deviation  from 
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the  line  of  that  actual  rectitude  or  perfection  which 
Goo  fovereignly  wills.  The  agent  propofes  to 
himlelf  a  different  end  of  his  actions^  and  there- 
fore feeks  happinefs  by  means  not  laudable.  And 
though  many  fuch  acts  are  called  virtuous^  becaufe. 
they  have  a  partial  good  tendency,  yet  in  reality 
they  are  vicious,  owihg  to  the  agent  having  a 
different  will  and  aim  from  what  belongs  to  pure 
virtue.  Hence,  becaufe  the  Deity's  own  acts  are  * 
agreeable  to  him,  all  tending  to  eflential  perfection, 
and  therefore  in  the  higheft  fenfe  virtuous  1  fo 
every  deviation  frqm  that  line  of  rectitude  muft  be 
dUpleafing  and  hateful  to  him,  and  is  propefly 
vicious.  Equity,  rightly  underftood,  will  fhew 
this  to  be  the  fact*  If  praife,  approbation,  and 
delight  be  not  due  to  infinite  wifdom,  to  abfolute 
rectitude,  and  to  perfection  of  defign,  that  is,  to 
pure  virtue,  nothing  can  deierve  them;  and 
blame,  difapprobation,  and  abhorrence  can  belong 
only  to  the  oppojites  of  pure  virtue,  that  is, 
to  vice.  '  Equity,  therefore,  requires,  that  virtue 
be  approved,  and  vice  difapproved,  for  the  fame 
reafon  that  divine  rectitude  is  approvable. 

§  7*  It  cannot  be  expected  that  moral  fcience 
Jhould  make  much  progrefs,  but  in  proportion 
as  juft  notions  of  a  moral  fyftem  are  afcertained. 
Sut  this  can  only  be  attained  through  the  medium 
of  the  moral  governor's  real  character.  To  little 
purpofe  do  we  reafon  upon  the  intellectual  and 
active  powers  of  man,   if  we  bring  not  into  the 
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thofe  perfections^  of  Deity  which  arc  exerctied  to- 
^watxi  the  fyftem*  And  I  believe  the  obferyratjon 
will  be  fpiind  accurate,  that  every  act  of  the  divine 
Governor  towards  a  moral  fyftem  is  redocible 
either  to  Equity  or  to  Sovereignty,  Juft  views^ 
thartlere>  of  thefe  glorious  perfections  of  God> 
appear  eiTentially  nepeflary  in*"  order  to  fprm 
mghf  notiona  of  a  moral  fyftem.  To  fovete^n 
iMnevolcnce  belong  it^  very  ei(iftence»  welfarp,  and 
jinal  perfection  i  tq  divine  equity  belong  its  pro* 
batign^  aceountabiHty>  laws^  and  fanefions.  Its 
oonlpinnity  to  rectitude  and  happinefs>  are  effected 
by  (^vereign  benevolence;  its  being  left  to  ^ 
fireedom  of  will>  the  influence  ef  ite  paflive  power> 
and  t;he  uncontrolled  confequence^  i^  the  pme 
effect  ^  equitilble  government, 

§  8.  It  is  qf  intcrefting  mpment>  in  meiat 
feience>  to  have  precife  ideas  of  the  true  daSrinc  of 
Motivcx.  No  inconfiderahle  part  of  the  di4inte 
refpe^ing  Liberty  imd  Neceffity,  moral  obligaiioBy 
and  feveral  theological  points^  has  arifen  fiom 
this  want  of  preci£^  Until^  however^  we  lunre 
acquired  correct  views  of  the  divine  character^  in 
the  tworfold  refpect  ftated  in  the  preceding  pagesj 
we  are  never  likely  to  otodn  &tisfying  evidence 
on  the  fubject  of  determbing  asotives.  If  we 
n^ake  the  whole  of  motive  to  confift  in  the  object 
confcmplatedj  the  fiime  object  would  afiect  all 
minds  aUke  i  and  if  we  allow  a  difierence  in  the 
mit^ds  ^ected,  the  object  cannot  be  the  whde  of 
the  fnqtive.    ^c  are  therefore  conftrained  to  infer, 
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that  the  objects^  or  moral  means^  which  God,  9? 
an  equitable  governorj  aiForda  to  his  accountable 
iubject9>  are  not  efficaciquily  fufficient  The  ftate 
of  the  mind  muft  be  taken  into  the  account^  for  the 
iblution^  of  different  refults  in  chooilng  good  and 
evil.  A  difference  of  mental  ftate,  whether  by 
original  conformation,  or  by  amelioration,  can 
proceed  from  no  other  fource  than  fovereign 
goodneis ;  but  a  difierence  by  deterioration,  though 
cccafioned  by  the  exerciie  of  equity,  is  not  caufed 
by  it  s  and  much  lefs ,  is  it  caufed  by  fo vereignty. 
Hence  we  fee,  that  equity  affords  obje(5tive  means 
aa  a  part  of  the  determining  motive  -,  and  fove-> 
reighty  affords  that  ftate  of  mind  which  enfures  a 
virtuous  refult;  while  paffive  power,  equitably 
fufit:red.  to  affeft  the  mental  ftate  without  >^  the 
counteraAing  influence  of  fovereign  aid,  becomes 
a  negative  caufe  of  a  wrong  choice.  The  external 
part  of  the  motive  is  the  fame  when  prefented  to 
different  minds  1  the  internal  part  which  enfures 
a  virtuou3  choice^  can  proceed  from  no  other  fource 
than  Gop's  favour  1  and  the  internal  part  which 
enfures  a  wrong  choice,  can  be  nothing  but  a 
comparative  defedfc,  which  may  be  called  meta- 
phylScal  evil,  or  paffive  power,  and  has  no  other 
fource  than  limited  exiftence. 

§  9.  By  the  principles  defended  in  the  pre* 
ceding  pagca  we  may  more  clearly  difeern  the 
abfurdiiy  of  two  eternal  principles,  one  good  and 
the  other  evil.  This  notion  has  been  not  only  held 
by  die  Perfian  magi>  and  the  Manicheans  in  the 
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early  ages  of  Chriftianity,   but  alfo,    too   much 
favoured  by  fome  philofophers  of  modem  times. 
To  thofe  who  undcrftood  the  nature  of  the  divine 
charafter,  in  reference  to  creatures,  their  folly  muft 
have  been  expofcd  as  foon  as  utttered.     The  folly 
of  their  conclufions,  indeed,  has  been  often  ihewn 
from  the  incompatibility  of  two  principles  being 
eternal ;  but  this  argument  leaves  the  caujt  of  evil 
unexplained.     Its  cffedk  was  not  to  enlighten,  but  to 
Jilcnce  the  objeftor.     The  fingle  confideration  of 
what  is  due  to  a  creature,  or  what  is  the  operadon 
of  abfolute  juftice  towards  it,  nuift  at  once  unveii 
its  comparative  imperfeilion ;  and  this  fufiered  to 
operate,  uhreftraincd  by  fovereign  interpoiition,  will 
ihew,  that  (lability  in  goodnefs  is  peculiar  to  God, 
and  that  evil  is  peculiar  to  a  creature.     Evil  can 
have  no  exiftence  without  a  fubjeA»     Evil  uncon- 
nedted  with  good  is  an  impoffibility  i  for  what  is 
the  nature  of  evil  but  a  deviation  from  perfedion 
in  a  fubject  i  If  therefore  there  were  no  ftandard 
of  perfection,  antecedently  confidered,  there  oould 
be  no  evil.      That  infinite  perfection  fliould  be 
liable  to  evil  of  any  kind,  involves  a  contradiction : 
it  is  to  fuppofe  the  only  ftandard  and  meafure  of 
evil,  to  become  itfelf  evil,   while  yet  without  a 
good  ftandard  nothing  could  be  evil.     Hence  it 
irrefragably  follows  that  only  a  being  comparatively 
imperfect,  that  is,  a  creature,  can  poftibly  be  the 
fubject  of  evil.     As  there  is  no  medium  between 
Creator  and  creature,  the  juft  inference  is,  that  evil 
<:annot  precede  created  exiftence ;  not  evil  of  any 
kind,  or  in  any  degree,  except  in  idea.     Limitation 
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as   to  eflential  perfection^  otherwife  denominated 

comparative  imperfection^    metaphyfical  evil^    or 

pafiive  power,  enters  neceflarily  into  the  difference 

between    Creator  and  creatures,   and  therefore  is 

equally   infeparable   from  all  creatures  alike,  the 

higheft  as  well  as  the  loweft,  the  moft  pure  as 

well  as  the  moft  polluted.     It  is  not  a  privation 

but  a  neceflary  negation  of  good ;  I  fay  a  necejfary 

negation,  for  an  injinitely  perfect  creature  inv>olves 

a  contradiction.     In  the  univerfe,  phyjically  and 

pofitively  confidered,   there  is  no  evil,   properly 

ipeaking ;  for  matter  and  motion,  and  the  eftablifli- 

ed  order  by  which  they  operate,  are  good,  and 

worthy   of  infinite  perfection  to  effect,    though 

neceflarily  fubject  to  limitation,  and  though  fbmef* 

times  they  prove  relatively  injurious.     And  as  to 

inoral  evil,  which  alone  is  properly  denominated 

tvil^  is  it  not  feli^evident  that  it  can  have  no  exif- 

tence  but  from  a  defectible  moral  agent  ?  Hence  it 

is  plain,  that  no    evil    whatever,    metaphyfical^ 

phyfical,   or  moral,    can  pofiibly  exift  prior  to 

created  exiftence.      And  we  are  led  irrefilHbly  to 

thefe  fair  conclufions  j  from  a  juft  view  of  divine 

equity,  as  explained  in  this  volume, 

§  lo.  Another  important*  branch  of  moral 
icienceis  the  doctrine  of  moral  obligation.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  philofophers  differ  fo  widely  from 
one  another,  and  moft  of  them  from  the  truth, 
while  the  real  character  of  the  moral  governor  occu^ 
pies  but  a  iecondary  part  in  the  difcufiion.  Obli- 
gation^ in  general,  is  a  binding  force.     But  moral 
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obligation  diiFers  eflentially  from   that  which  ss 
merely^  phyftcah    The  latter  excludes  freedom  of 
will ;  but  not  the  former.    A  man  may  be  obliged 
to  go  to  prifbnj^  or  to  be  executed,  though  againft 
his  will.     Moral  obligation  implies  force  hypothetic 
tally  only :  that  is,  if  the  agent  would  attain  his 
ultimate  happinefs,  he  mufl  choofe  the  road  of 
pure  virtue.    But  whence    comes   the  propoial, 
either  explicit  or  impliedi   of  ultimate  happineis  ? 
From  the  (bvereign  benevolence  of  the  Creator, 
who  has  made  us  what  we  are,  capable  of  fiich 
happineis,  and  ever  ieeking  it  inftinctiveiy.    And 
why  are  we  obliged  to  feek  it  in  the  way  of  pure  vir- 
itu,  or  by  conformity  to  perfeft  reAitude  i  Becaoie 
virtue  and  ultimate  happinefs  are  infeparably  con- 
nedted  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  is,  in  eternal 
truth,  or  the  nature  of  God^  and  divine  equity  re^ 
quires  that  he  who  feeks  not  his  hs^pine(s  by  pure 
virtue  ihall  not  obtain  it. 

Hence*  we  fee  that  infinite,  fovereign  bene- 
volence propofes  ultimate  happinefs  to  a  free  agent ; 
but  equity  obliges  the  agent  to  feek  it  in  the  way 
of  virtue  rather  than  of.  vice,  of  reftitude  rather 
than  of  obliquity*  Benevolence  not  only  propofas 
to  the  agent  a  happy  end,  but  alfo  appoints  an 
inftindive  propeniity  after  general  happineis,  and 
communicates  afliftance  to  fome, .  with  die  exercife 
of  unreftrained  volitions  in  the  choice  of  good. 
But  equity  demands  alfo ,  that  this  agent  ihall  be 
free  to  choofe  his  ovm  antecedents  «—  to  choofe 
amifs,  as  well  as  to  choofe  aright  $  and,  in  caie 
he  adopts  thofe  antecedents  which  are  con- 
ceded in    the  nature   of    things  with    lofs    of 
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happxnefs,  (for  who  can  be  happy  without  cotv- 
formity  to  God  ?)  obliges  him  to  abide  by  the 
difaftrotts  conlequence. 

§  II.  Thefe  things  being  duly  confideredj  we 
may  perceive  the  errors  and  the  defers  of  mod 
theories  of  moral  obligation.     "  Why  am  I  obliged 
to  keep  my  word  ?*'  inquires  Archdeacon  Paley  } 
*•  Becaufe  it  is  righij  fays  one. — Because  it  is  agree- 
able to  tht  Jiinefs  oj  things,  6ys  another.— Becaufe 
it  is  comformable  tx>  reajon  and  nature,  fays  a  third. 
— Becaufe  it  is  conformable  to  truth,  fays  a  fourth. 
— Becaufe  it  promotes  the  public  good,    fays  a 
fifth. — Becaufe  it  is  required  by  the  will  of  God, 
concludes  a  fixth."     Having  rejeded  thefe  felu- 
tions  as  unfatisfactory»  how  does  Dr.  Paley  him- 
felf  anfwer  the  queftion  ?   <^  Becaufe  I  am  urged  to 
dofobya  violent  motive;  (namely,  the  expectation 
of  being  after  this  life  rewarded,  if  I  do,  or  punifh- 
ed  for  it,  if  I  do  notj)  refulting  from  the  command 
oj  another  (namely,  of  God).'*     But  though  this, 
acute  writer  fays,   that  *'  this  folution.  goes  to  the 
bottom  of  the  fubject,  as  no  further  queftion  can 
reasonably  be  aiked,''    his  aflertion  is  not  fatis- 
iactory.    If  thofe  ^^  anfwers  all  leave  the  matter 
Jhort,**    his  reply  is  wide  of   the  mark.     With 
a  little  reflection,  the  reader  may  fatisfy  himfelf  of 
the  juftice  of  this  remark.    According  to  Dr.  P. 
*'  A  man  is  iaid  to  be  obliged,  when  he  is  urged 
by  a  violent  motive,  refulting  from  the  command 
of  another.''     This  definition  applies  only  to  a 
fenfi  or  perception  of  obligation,  and  leaves  the 
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proper  ground  of  It  untouched.  A  violent  motive  is 
explained  to  be  the  expectatiotr  of  being,  after 
this  life,  rewarded  or  punifhed.  According  to  this, 
if  I  have  no  "expectation/*  I  have  no  *'  violent 
motive;*'  and  if  I  have  not  the  latter,  I  am  not 
obliged.  But  are  men  obliged  only  according  to 
their  expectations  of  rewards  or  puniihmeats  ? 
To  fay  that  this  "  refults  from  the  command  of 
another/*  or  "  the  will  of  God,*'  does  not  alter  the 
cafe.  For  though  this  makes  the  motive  to  be 
violent  when  perceived  ;  yet  it  fliews  not  the 
reafon  why  the  command  of  another  morallj 
obliges,  whether  we  perceive  its  urgent  force  or 
not.  This  in  fact,  is  a  very  general  error  in  the 
writings  of  moral  philofophers  : — to  confound  the 
perception  or  sense  of  duty,  with  its  ground  of  obli- 
gation. 

12.  When  a  perfon  is  faid  to  be  obliged  in 
honour,  in  gratitude,  in  truth,  in  juftice,  or  in 
reafon,  the  meaning  is,  that  if  he  would  be  ho* 
nourable,  grateful,  true,  juft,  and  reafonable,  which 
are  fo  many  confequents,  hq  must  (he  is  forced, 
urged,  conftrained  to)  choofe  the  antecedents.  But, 
on  the  contrary,  if  a  peribn  adopt  the  antece- 
dents of  diflionour,  ingratitude,  falfehood,  vnr 
juftice,  or  folly,  he  must  abide  by  the  correfpond- 
ing  confequents.  But  we  fhould  recollect  that  in 
thefe,  and  a  thoufand  more  inftances,  the  obligation 
arifes  from  an  exifting  certain  connection  between 
the  means  and  the  end.  Though  the  end  be  good 
only  in   erroneous   eftimation,  ^ftiil  the  agent  is 
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obliged  (though  not  morally)  to  adopt  means  con- 
nected with  fuch  end.  A  gentleman  receives  a 
challenge  to  fight  a  duel,  for  words  of  conduct 
which  are  generally  confidered  by  people  of  fafhion 
as  deferving  of  fuch  refentment.  Honour  is  the 
end,  and  fighting  the  means  ;  and  the  exifting 
connection  is  certain.  He  is  therefore  obliged  in 
honour  to  accept  the  challenge;  that  is>  if  he  will 
retain  his  character  in  the  fafhionable  world,  as  a 
man  of  honour,  he  must  fight.  But  it  would  be 
abfurd  to  fay,  that  he  is  morally  obliged  to  figh^t ; 
that  his  virtue  and  ultimate  happinefs  have  a  cer- 
tain, exifting  connection  with  his  fighting.  The 
ends  or  confequents  which  agents  propofe  to 
themfelves  are  as  numerous  as  they  choofe  to 
make  them;  and  they  are,  as  agents,  at  liberty 
to  adopt  their  means  or  antecedents.  Wifdom 
confifts  in  the  fuitable  adaptation  of  means  to  ends; 
and  the  nature  or  quality  of  wifdom,  in  the  choice 
of  one  end  rather  than  another.  Perfons  arc  wife 
to  do  evil,  when  they  have  fkill  in  the  ufe  of 
means,  but  the  end  propofed  is  unworthy.  The 
children  of  this  worid  are  often  wifer  in  their 
generation  than  the  children  of  light ;  for  though 
the  latter  have  chofen  the  more  wqrlhy  end,  yet 
the  former  difcover  more  fkill  in  adopting  fuitable 
means,  as  conducive  to  effect  their  own  purpofes. 

« 

§  13.  No  perfbn  can  be  morally  obliged  to 
any  act  which  is  inconfiftent  with  pure  virtue ;  but 
to  ihis^  it  is  evident,  every  moral  agent  is  conftantly 
obliged.     The  ultimate  jlandard  of  virtue  is  the. 
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divine  reSitude:  to  this,  therefore,  we  arc  cdn-* 
ftantly  obliged  to  be  conformed.  And  the  ulti- 
mate inUre/l  of  the  agent  in  being  virtuous,  is 
final  happinefs.  Hence  we  learn,  that  pcrfonal 
happinefs  is  the  endj  refult,  termination,  or  Cimfe^ 
quent  of  virtue  i  that  divine  rectitude  is  the  rule  or 
Jlandard  of  it  j  and  that  divine  equity  is  the  obliging 
power.  To  feek  happinefs,  therefore,  to  the  neg- 
lect of  pure  virtue,  is  to  fail  df  the  end  we  propofe  j 
that  is,  to  be  finally  mifcrable :  and  what  oiltg^s 
the  agent  to  abide  by  thi$  confequence,  is  divine 
equity^  which  confifts  in  giving  to  the  agent  his 
due. 

%  14.  (II.)  Scriptural  Theologt.  The 
importance  of  juft  views  of  Equity  and  Sovereignty, 
in  reference  to  the  Calvinijlic  and  Arminian 
fyftems,  appears  from  the  profefled  examination 
of  them  in  the  preceding  pages.  But  if  I  miftake 
not,  they  are  of  equal  importance  in  appreciating 
the  merits  of  other  theological  fyjlemsy  and  in  adjuft- 
ing  a  great  number  of  fubordmate  controverted 
points.  I  fhall  mention  a  few,  by  way  of  speci- 
men. 

"  The  Antinomians,**  according  to  Mosheim, 
*'  are  a  more  rigid  kind  of  Calvinifts,  who  pervert 
Calvin *s  doctine  of  ahfolute  decrees  to  the  worft 
purpofes,  by  drawing  from  it  conclufiohs  highly 
detrimental  to  the  interefts  of  true  religion  and 
virtue.  Several  of  the  Antinomians  (for  they  arc 
not  all  precifely  of  the  fame  mind,)  look  upon  it 
as  unneccflary  in  Chriftian  minitters  to  exhott  their 
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flocks  to  a  virtuous  practice^  and  a  pious  obedience 
to  the  divine  law^  iince  they  whom  God  has  elect- 
ed to  {alvation^  by  an  eternal  and  immutable  decree^ 
wiil,    by  the  irrejijlihle  impulfe  of  divine  grace^ 
be  led  to  the  praAice  of  piety  and  virtue  1  while  thofe 
who  are  doomed^  by  a  divind  decree^  to  eternal 
punifhmeiit,  will  never  be  engaged  by  any  exhort- 
ations or  admonitionsj  how  aiFefting  foever  they 
may  be^  to  a  virtuous  courfe^  nor  have  they  it 
in  their  power  to  obey  the  divine  law,  when  the 
fuccours  of  divine  grace  are  withheld  from  them. 
From  thefe  principles,   they  concluded,  that  the  | 
minifters  of  the  gofpel  difcharged  fuflicieintly  their 
paftoral  funAions,  when  they  inculcated  the  nece(* 
fity  otjaith  in  Chrifty  and  proclaimed  the  bleflings 
of  the  new  covenant  to  their  people/' — *'  Another, 
and  a  ftill  more  hideous  form  of  Antinomianifm  is 
^— That  as  the  elcB  cannot  fall  from  grace,  nor 
forfeit  the  divine  favour,  fo  it  follows,  that  the. 
wicked  adtions  they  commit,  and  the  violations  of 
the  divine  law  with  which  they  are  chargeable, 
are  not  really  Jinjul^  nor  are  to  be  coniidered  as 
inflances  of  their  departing  from  the  law  of  Goo  ; 
and  that  confequently  they  have  no  occafion  either 
to  confefs  their  fins,   or  to  break  tjiem  off  by 
repentance*     Thus  adultery,  for  example,  in  One, 
of  the  eleBy  though  it  fLp^tscc  Jinfal  in  the  fight  of 
men,.and  be  confidered  univerfidly  as  an  enormous 
vblation  of  the  divine  law,  yet  is  not  a  fin  in  the 
fight  of  GoD,  becaufe  it  is  one  of  the  eflential  and 
<iiftinAive  charafters  of  the  cleft,  that  they  cannot 
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do  any  thing  i^hich  is  either  difpleafing  to  GoDj  or 
prohibited  by  the  law.*'* 

§  I  {.  Who  fees  not  that  tenets  like  thofe  now 
recited,  can  have  no  place  except  in  minds  totally 
ignorant  of  the  divine  charaAer,  as  equitable  in 
moral  government,  while  fovereign  in  divine  grace. 
Their  whole  fyftem,  if  fuch  it  may  be  called^  refts 
on  the  falfe  principle,  that  fovereign  grace  and 
moral  government  are  incompatible.     Thoife  who 
are  not  decreed  to  be  faved,  they  allow,  are  under 
moral  government  i  but  thofe  who  are  decreed  to  be 
faVed  by  grace,  are  not.    Thefe  perfedionsj   they 
acknowledge,  are  exercifed  towards  different  perfims, 
but  not  towards  the  fame  peHbns.     The  eleft  ought 
not  to  be  threatened,  nor  the  non-ele&  invited 
Thus  they  make  the  divine  decrees  the  rule  ojkuman 
affions.    But  it  has  been  proved,  in  theibrmer 
part  ot  this  work,    that  divine  government  is 
founded  in  equity,  and  divine  grace  mfovcrtipUy ; 
and  that  both  perfeftions  refped  man  in  his  two- 
fold capacity,  as  free,  and  as  paffive.     Now,  to  give 
the  leaft  colour  of  confiftency  to  their  (cheme,  they 
ought  to  ihew,  that  the  tleS,  as  fuch,  are  nctjruy 
not  moral  agents,  but  merely  the  paffive  redpients 
of  gtace  5  and  confequently,  that  on  them  God  has 
no  claim  of  moral  fervice :  and  at  the  fame  timci 
it  is  incumbent  on  them  to  prove  that,  for  xnnt 
of  grace,  the  non-eleS  are  not  obliged  to  be  Aolyj 
or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  to  perform  any  ad  in 
zfpiritnal  mannen    The  eled,  they  acknowledge 
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are  obliged  to  fpiritual  obedience,  becaufe  tiitf 
have  grace ;  and  pthers  are  ndt  obliged^  becaufe 
they  have  not  grace*  Thus  they  xtizkt  Jovereigni^ 
the  gtound  of  obligation  to  the  ele<5l,  and  the  mea^ 
fure  of  miniflerial  conduct;  and  equity  the  ground 
of  obligation  to  the  non^left !  arid  thereby  prove 
their  moft  confummate  ignorance  of  the  charaftef 
both  of  God  and  man.  There  is  no  end  to  theif 
incon/iftencies  and  cohtradidions.  Their  funda-^ 
mental  error  fprings  from  their  falfe  and  abfurd 
notions  of  moral  obligation! 

^16.  The  gofpel  call,  according  to  their  iiii- 
icriptural  fancy,  fllould  not  be  direded  to  thi 
unconverted,  as  they  are  not  able  to  repent  and 
believe  in  vl fpiritual  manner;  for,  fay  they,  Aiould 
We  require  of  men  impojfibilities  ?  Thus  they  mak^ 
a  holy  principle  the  ground  of  obligation  ;  and  the 
want  of  it,  a  difcharge.  And  thiis  alfo,  with  fin* 
gular  inconfiftency,  they  agree  with  the  Arihiniansj 
that  obligation  ^fes  from  inward  ability,  and  not 
from  the  freedom  of  the  agetlt^  ih  connexion  with 
objedive  means ;  the  abfurdity  of  which,  it  is 
prefumed,  has  been  fufficiently  proved,  in  the  pre^ 
ceding  examination  of  Arminianifm. 

§  17.  To  the  AntinomianSj  above  all  pdople  in 
the  World,  is  this  charge  applicable,  that  they 
"  hold  the  truth  in  uhrighteoufnefs."  They  do 
indeed  hold  moft  precious  and  important  truths  t 
fuch  as  God's  abiblute  decrees,  and  eternal, 
cleftion, — the  fovereignty  of  grace,  and  its  irrcfift^ 
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iWe  efficacy » — faith  being  the  gift  of  God, — the 
genuine  tendency  of  free  grace  to  produce  grateful 
obedience, — the  pcrfeverance  of  the  faints, — and, 
in  general,  all  the  bleffings  and  privileges  of  the 
everlafting  covenant  between  the  Father  and  the 
Son.  But  alas  1  they  hold  thefe  truths  in  iin- 
righteoufnefsj  bccaufe  they  draw  from  them  the 
moft  iniquitous  inferences.  For  inftance ;  from  the 
do<5brine  of  abfolute  decrees,  they  infer  that  God 
has  decreed  ^n  as  well  as  holinefs, — ^that  m  sui 
eleS  perfbn,  God  beholds  no  fin,  but  loves  him  in 
the  days  of  his  folly,  blafphemy,  rebellion,  gmlt 
and  impurity,  in  the  vtry  famt  fenje  as  after  he  is 
made  by  grace  poor  in  fpirit,  meek,  merciful,  aad 
pure  in  heart  5  yea,  that  he  loves  a  debauchee  in 
a  brothel,  or  an  afTafiin  in  the  ad  of  murder,  hicaufe 
he  is  one  of  the  eUH,  in  the  fame  finfe,  nay  the 
fame  degree,  as  when  called,  juftified,  wafiied  and 
glorified !  Their  defign,  I  allow,  is  to  exalt  the 
freenefs,  the  fovereignty,  the  ftrength,  the  on- 
changeablenefs,  and  the  unparalleled  greatnefs  of 
divine  love.  But  for  want  of  underftanding  the 
refpeftive  natures  and  influence  of  Equity  and 
Sovoxignty,  according  to  divine  revelation,  they 
utterly  fail  of  accompliihing  their  defign,  and 
miferably  deceive  both  themfelves  and  others. — 
From  the  glorious  truth  of  the  irreJiJlibU  efficacy 
of  divine  gracey  they  prepofteroufly  infer  that 
educational  endeavours  and  perfuafive  addreiles  to 
the  unconverted  to  repent  and  believe,  are  not  only 
ufdefs,  but  alio  a  mark  of  unfoundnefs  in  the 
I— Becaufe  fyith  is  the  gift  of  God,   they 
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way wardly  gather,  that  believing  is  not  a  finner's 
duty  ;  as  if  there  were  fome  inconiiflency  between 
thefe  fads.  Some  of  them  indeed  allow>  that  every 
iinner  is  obliged  to  love  God,  but  not  to  believe 
in  Cfarift ;  becaufe  the  one  is  required  by  the  law, 
the  other  only  by  the  go/pel :  for  the  law  has  to  do 
with  the  non-eleft,  but  the  gofpel  with  predefti-* 
nated  iinners  exclufively  I  Thus  they  muft  appear, 
to  every  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  Equity 
and  Sovereignty  of  God,  in  their  refpedive  oper-. 
ations,  moft  wretchedly  defedive  in  their  know- 
ledge of  a  very  important  part  of  divine  truth. — 
They  juftly  aflert  that  the  genuine  tendency  of  grace, ' 
is  to  produce  grateful  obedience;  but  then  they 
perverfcly  conclude,  that  the  law— the  rule  of 
right — is  no  direSfory  to  the  believer  :  As  if  the 
promife  and  the  law,  divine  government  and  grace, 
were  not  only  different,  but  oppojite  to  each  othen 
But  is  the  law  againft  the  promifes  of  God  i  Does 
the  grace  of  God  fubvcrt  his  government  ?  Grace  * 
and  our  works,  indeed,  as  the  ground  of  accept- 
ance with  God,  arc  incompatible ;  but  they  are 
not  fo,  as  effeBs  found  in  the  fame  perfon,— the 
one  fovereignly  imparted,  the  other  equi&bly 
required.  There  is  Vifenfe,  2l  very  important  fenfc, 
in  which  the  fubjeds  of  grace  are  not  under  the 
law :  but  perverfeneis,  and  ignorance  of  God,  of 
his  perfeftions,  and  of  his  covenants,  muft  furely 
combine  to  draw  the  inference,  that  a  believer  is 
not,  in  any  fenfe,  the  fubjcft  of  divine  lavt,  or 
obliged  to  be  conformed  to  the  rule  of  right. 
Does  the  Antinomian  boaft  in  the  precious  doc- 
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trine  of  Perjeverance  ?  He  does  well.  But  how 
mifchievous  the  inference,  that  our  own  endeavours 
to  perfevere  are  ufdefs,  or  that  we  arc  not  bound 
in  duty  to  "  work  out  our  own  falvation  with  fear 
and  trembling." 

§  1 8.  He  who  has  a  juft  conception  of  the 
charader  of  God,  and  the  relation  he  bears  to 
mankind  in  general,  or  tp  funts  in  particular^  as  a 
God  of  grace  and  of  juftice,  cannot  embrace  die 
Sandemanian  principle,  That  faving  faith  confifts 
exclufively  in  a  Jimple  ajftnt  to  the  divine  tefti- 
mony   concerning   Jefus  Chrift.      The  fovcrcign 
Gob,   in  the  perfon   of  the  furety,  beftows  the 
fpirit  of  faith ;  wi.thout  which  there  can' be  ndtfaer 
a  fimple.  aHent,  nor  any  thing  elfe  deierving  of  the 
honourable  appellation  of  faith  :  and  wherever  that 
divine  principle  exifts,  there  alfo  will  be  found,  as 
occafion  offers,  confent,  affiance,  reception,  or  appro- 
priation, no  lefs  than  fimple  affent.   This  laft,  in  its 
higheft  import,  is  only  one  fruit  of  the  fpirit  of  faith, 
which  is  not  more  of  a  faving  nature  than  odier 
exercifes  of  the  fame   divine  principle.      If  the 
fimple  aflent  flow  from  the  work  of  the  fpirit,  it  is 
granted  that  falvation  is  conneded  with  its  andib 
it  is  with  love  to  God,  to  Chrift,  to  the  brethren, 
&c.     The  difpute  therefore,  agitated  by  Sande- 
manians  concerning  faith,  is  merely  verbal.     Grant- 
ing that  faith,  in  ftridnefs,   is  nothing  more  thzti 
Jimple  affent^  it  is  not  faving^  to  the  excluften  of 
hope  and  love,  holy  fear,  and  penitential  forrow. 
For  though  we  are  jyfiiftd   by  faith,    in  the 
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Scripture  fenfei  exclufively;  wc  are  not  therefore 
finally  faved  by  it,  irrefpeSively  of  other  graces. 
If  this   view  of  faith  be  more  valuable  than  any 
other^    it  muft  confift  in  the  fuppofed  eafe  with 
which  a  perfon  may  become  a  Chriftian,     But  is  it 
a  mighty  acquifitioni  to  become  better  verfed  in 
the  meaning  of  a  word^  in  order  to  find  an  eafy 
way  of  being  a  Chriftian  i  while,  at  the  fame  time, 
the  Chriftianity  thus  acquired  is  no  more  an  evi- 
dence of  zfaving  ftate,  than  any  other  exercife  of 
the  divine  life !  What  does  the  divine  governor 
equitably  require?   Is  it  fimple  aflent  alone?   Is 
this  the  whole  of  a  juft  claim  in  order  to  final  faiva- 
tion  i     The  abfurdity   is   too  glaring.      In  this 
representation  of  faving  faith,  there  f^m^  to  be 
a  flrong,  though  fubtle,  fpice  of /e^a/t/y,  under  a 
pretence  of  eafe  and  fimplicity.     While  the  formal 
phariiee  requires  mitch  labour  in  order  to  accept- 
ance,   the  advocate  of  Glass  and  Sandsman 
requires  but  very  Utile  ;  a  little  fimple  ajjeni^  and 
and  all   the  required  work  is  done.— -I  fear,  the 
difiFerence  between  thefe  is   not  in  kind^  but  in 
decree;   not  as  work  differs  from  grace^  but,  as 
much  work  differs  from  little  work.     For  zjimple 
ajfent  is  a  worky  an  aft  of  the  human  mind,  no  iefs 
truly  than  truft,  reliance,  confidence,  or  any  other 
branch  of  obedience.      He   who  expedts  to  be 
faved  by  a  Jimple  ajfent   to    Jefus   as  the  Son 
of  GoD|    n^ay    as  well  expeft  the  fame  by  his 
cxercife  of  love  to  God  and  man,  or  to  the  Saviour. 
—The  one  is  no  more  of  divine  appointment  and 
requifition  than  the  other.     Is  not  condemnation 
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pronounced  on  thp  want  of  love,  as  well  as  on  the 
want  of  faith  ? 

§  19.  In  the  U|ht  of  thefe  revealed  principles^ 
j?e  may  difcern  the  folly  of  Pelagianifm.  Con- 
feied  in  their  view  of  Gqp's  charafter.  Pelagians 
a£bribe  to  him  government  only,  to  the  utter 
exctufion  of  futjeftive  grace  5  and  equity,  to  the 
excluflon  of fovereignty  in  our  acceptation  of  this 
term — And,  equally  confined  in  their  riews  of 
inan's  real  charafter,  both  as  a  creature  ami  as  a 
ifmner,  they  afcribe  to  him  aSive  power,  to  the  exdu- 
iion  of  pajfive ;  a  perfeft  ability  to  keep  the  dlviae 
law,  even  in  the  prefent  fellen  ftate,  to  the  excln- 
iion  of  divine  influence. — I  hope  it  has  been  fiurly 
ihewn,  that  fwch  views  are  no  lefs  contrary  to  true 
philofbphy,  than  to  the  uniform  tenor  of  the  (acred ' 
oracles.— Were  it  not  that  the  Pelagian  leaven 
imperceptibly  infinuafes  itfclf  into  the  minds  of 
pcrfons  profeffing  orthodoxy,  they  could  not  main- 
tain  what  they  do  refpefting  either  the  prefent  or 
the  prifline  ability  of  man.  They  are  ever  con- 
founding that  kind  of  ability  which  is  the  ha£s  of 
moral  obligation,  with  another  kind  which  is  the 
immediate  caufe  of  a  virtuous  determination  of 
the  wilL  They  jufHy  contend  that  man  has  ability 
to  make  his  own  eleAions  without  control;  but 
how  abfurd  the  inference  that  therefore  he  has  no 
|ieed  of  fubjeftive  grace,  in  order  to  render  the 
moral  nieans  efficacious,  and  his  character  truly 
yirtuoqs !  Some  perfbns  indeed  have  acknow- 
ledged, *^  that  none  could  perftverc  or  advance  ia 
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a  holy  or  virtuous  courfc,  without  the  perpetual 
fupport,  and  the  powerful  affiftance  of  uiv^ine 
grace;"  and  yet,  with  Angular  inconfiftency,  trey 
maintained  *'  that  inward  preventing  grace  was  not 
aeceflary  to  form  in  the  foul  the  Jirjl  beginnings 
of  true  repentance.*'*  That  is,  they  could  mafie^ 
but  not  keep  themfelves  Chriftians  !  They  could 
create,  but  not  prejerve  the  divine  life  !  It  is 
the  property  of  error  to  be  inconfiftent  with  firft 
principles. 

§  20.  For  want  of  accurate  notions  refpefting 
the  nature  of  moral  government,  fome  writers, 
who  are  dafled  among  ft  the  moft  orthodox,  and 
among  the  dif&nters  too,  have  egregioufly  erred 
refpeAing  the  kingdom  ofCkrijt. — They  feem 
to  make  fubjeSs  and  obedient  fubjeBs,  fy  nonimous ; 
and  to  '  identify  Chrift's  offices  of  King  and 
Surety,  referring  each  alike  exclufively  to  the 
deft.  This  fancy  confounds  the  equity  of  the 
Meffiah's  government  with  the  viftorious  power  of 
his  grace ;  his  regal  cnUhority  with  his  munificent 
bounty  ;  zi&xaX  obedience  with  obligation  to  obey  i 
the  internal  form  of  the  covenant  of  grace, 
with  its  external  adminiftration  -,  a  profeffing 
church  with  Chrift's  myftical  body:  Whereas 
^*  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  or  the  kingdom  of 
Chrift,  has  bad  fiibjefts  which  are  to  be  funijhed, 
as  well  as  good  ones  to  be  rewarded;  unprofitable 
iervants  who  know  their  mafter's  will,  but  do  it 
Xkot  I  Jlothful  iervants  who  hide  their  talent;  ufelefe 
tares  that  ihalt  be  burned ;  things  that  offend,  and 
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them  whicli  do  iniquity.  The  kingdom  of  Chrift^ 
properly  fpeaking>  is  compofed  of  fubjcAs  whom 
he  governs  -,  but  to  fuppofe  grace  in  the  ibul  ti>  be 
a  neceflary  bafis  for  governing  a  moral  kingdolHH  9S 
that  of  Chrift  evidently  isi  according  to  icripture 
fads  and  alTertions ;  or  to  fuppofe  that  his  govern* 
ment  commences  with  a  fpiritual  power  in  conver- 
fion ;  is  nothing  better  than  a  dangerous  fiftion, 
or  a  limb  of  pernicious  Antinomianifm^  under  the 
garb  of  righteoufnefs. 

It  is  a  precious  truths  that  Chrift  has  zfpiritusl 
kingdom  i  that  he  makes  his  people  willing  in  the 
day  of  his  power  \  rules  in  their  hearts  here,  and 
beftows  upon  them  a  kingdom  hereafter.  But  to 
call  thefe  exclujivdy  ''  the  kingdom  of  Chrift^"  is 
jttft  as  proper  as  it  would  be  to  ^ve  the  a|^>ellat]on 
of  ''kingdom  of  Great  Britain*'  to  a  few  of  the 
King's  favourites,  to  the  exclufion  of  all  others, 
whether  itifants  or  adults.  Are  none  JuhjeSs  of 
Meffiah's  reign  but  thofe  who  know  their  king 
and  the  nature  of  his  dominion  ?  who  enjoy  his 
ipecial  favour  ?  who  bow  to  his  authority,  and 
obey  his  laws  I  No  one  can  fuppofe  it  but  from 
extreme  inattention  to  the  government  of  Chrift, 
and  the  proper  nature  of  his  kingdom. 

^21*  From  the  principles  explained  in  this 
book,  we  may  fee  the  propriety  of  the  gofpel  caU^ 
and  the  divine  fincerity  of  gracious  invitalions. 
Calls  and  invitations,  as  well  as  commands,  are 
moral  means  employed  by  the  divine  governor  io 
reference  to  his  creatures  as  free  in  their  aAsj  and 
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accountable  for  their  conduft*  He  who  denies  the 
propriety  and  utility  of  fuch  means,  even  towards 
the  non-eleA,  proves  his  ignorance  of  a  moral 
fyftem,  and  the  operations  refpeftivcly  6f  govern- 
ment and  grace.  He  who  knows  the  chara(%er  of 
God  and  the  nature  of  man,  muft  alfo  know,  that 
thefe  means  are  eflential  to  produce  obedience  and 
itit/ruits  of  the  Spirit.  Though  invitations,  per- 
fuafions,  and  expoftulations,  when  alone,  never 
prevail  in  begetting  faith,  repentance,  and  fpi- 
ritual  obedience;  yet,  even  fovereign  fubjeiftive 
grace,  without  them,  never  fucceeds  to  efFeft  thefe 
ends.  Moral  means  form  an  eflential  part  of  that 
motive  by  which  the  foul  is  determined  to  good,  no 
lefe  than  the  fubjeftive  grace  by  which  they  are 
found  efFedhial.  In  order  to  (hew  that  (iich  means 
are  irrelevant,  it  is  incumbent  oh  the  objeftor  to 
prove,  that  the  non-ele<%  are  not  capable  of  aAing 
according  to  motive,  not  fubjefts  of  equitable  go- 
vernment, nor  amenable  to  Goo  as  the  righteous 
Judge ! 

§  22,  Here  we  may  fee  the  true  ground  of  that 
well  known  diftinftion  between  the  law  as  a  cove-- 
nanty  and  the  fame  law  as  a  rule.  The  very  idea 
of  a  divine  covenant  implies  fovereign  favour  1  but 
not  ib  a  divine  rule.  The  former,  therefore,  (lands 
related  to  the  Sovereignty,  the  latter  to  the  Equity 
of  Goo.  When  the  favour  is  forfeited  by  breach 
of  covenant)  the  rule  continues  invariably  the  fame. 
The  denial  of  this  diftinftion  argues  that  the 
objedor  is  unacquainted  with  the  real  import  and 
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relative  influence  of  government  and   grace,   in 
reference  to  Adam  and  his  pofterity. 

§  23.  Many  controverfies  have  been  agitated, 
in  different  ages,  tinder  different  names  and  forms, 
concerning  grace  and  merit.  But  what  have  they 
been  differing  about  ?  The  one  party  has  been 
firenaous  to  advance  the  honour  of  fovereign  grace, 
the  other  to  eftablifh  the  claims  of  equitable  go- 
vernment. On  both  fides,  the  principle  fecms  to 
have  been  too  much  affumed,  that  the  fyftcm 
oppofed,  was  wholly  falfe.  This  was  fbikingly  die 
cafe  With  refpeA  to  the  doArines  of  the  divine 
decrees,  offcientia  mtdia,  of  redemption,  jufiijica^ 
iion,  and  regeneration.  But  if  the  principles  of  this 
EfTay  be  admitted,  refpefting  the  charafters  of  God 
and  the  creature,  the  truth  may  be  found  in 
a  nf>edium  between  two  faife  extremes.  For  in- 
fiance,  the  truth  refpefting  the  dtljine  decrees  may 
be  found  by  allowing  that  thofe  concerning  gw^d 
come  under  one  confideration,  and  are  as  ahfoluit  as 
any  can  wifh  them  to  be ;  "whiltfuppofed  ones  con- 
cerning metaphyseal  and  moral  evil,  which  have 
given  jufl  offence,  appear  to  have  no  real  exiftcnce. 
The  fame  is  applicable  to  the  contefl  zhoutfcieniia 
media*  The  good  is  foreieen  becaufe  decreed,  and 
it  is  not  pofTible  for  it  to  fpring  from  any  other 
fource ;  but  the  evils,  both  moral  and  metaphyftcal, 
are  forefeen  through  a  medium  of  each  refpedlively. 
Mctaphyfical  evil  is  viewed  in  the  glafs  of  hypo- 
thetical cxiilence ;  as  no  created  exiftence  can  be 
without  it:  and  moral  evil  in  the  medium  of  its 
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deficient  caufc  united  with  free  will,  which  fuHy 
accounts  for  its  exiftence  without  a  decree^  On 
thefe  principles,  to  the  one  party  is  allowed  all  the 
fovereignty  in  divine  grace  that  he  can  wifh  j  to 
the  other  all  the  equity  in  the  divine  government 
which  he  can  defire ;  and  both  in  perfeft  harmony. 
Hence  none  are  faved  by  good  works  forefeen^ 
whether  faith,  repentance,  or  any  other  j  and  none 
are  condemned  for  fin  fore*appointed.  And  hence 
alfo,  the  faints  ztq  judged  according  to  their  works, 
while  yet  they  zrt  faved  by  grace— According  to  his 
mercy  God  faveth  us  -,  yet  falvation  as  the  end  is 
obtained  by  obedience  as  the  way.  Sovereignty 
worketh  all  our  works  within  us  ;  and  then  we  both 
will  and  do  what  the  moral  governor  demands. 

§  24.  Were  wc^  better  verfed  in  thefe  grand 
principles,  the  conteft  about  redemption,  whether 
it  be  particular  or  univerfaly  would  foon  be  at  an 
end.  For  the  work  of  Chrift,  considered  as  a 
mean  of  divine  government,  muft  needs  be  of  equal 
extent  with  any  other  mean.  Thus  his  incarnation, 
his  obedience,  the  doftrines  he  revealed,  the  pains  he 
endured,  his  death,  refurreftion,  and  afcenfion  are  all 
public  aBsj  and  the  ground  of  encouragement  for  all 
returning  linners.  They  were  capable  of  neither 
abridgment  nor  enlargement.  They  were  neceflary, 
had  there  been  but  one  elefted ;  yet  fufi}cient,  were 
all  to  be  faved.  But  the  fame  work  of  Chrift,  as  a 
part  of  the  Sovereign  decree,  becomes  operative  only 
in  the  minds  of  thofe  who,  according  to  eleAion, 
have  fubjeftive  grace.  They  receive  the  atone- 
ment 
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meht  and  reconciliatiorf  -,  the  biefling  exhibited 
becomes  peribnalj  eSk&irti  and  faving.  '  As  the 
love  of  QoD  has  both  an  exhibited ^  and  an  energtlic 
afpeftj  proceeding  from  the  two  fold  charaAer  of 
God  with  reference  to  man ;  foj  the  obedience  and 
fufferings  of  Chrift  have  the  fame  diverfity.  The 
general  afpeS^  whether  of  the  love  and  grace  of 
GoDj  or  the  humiliation^  obedience^  fufferings  and 
voluntary  death  of  Chrift^  is  an  exhibition  of  a  fuit- 
able  good  to  moral  agetlts;  but  the  farluular 
aJpeSt  of  the  very  fame  things  is  an  e^tEt  to  be 
produced  by  them  in  certain  perfons  according  to 
the  order  of  a  fovereign  purpofe.  Hence  the 
preaching  of  Chrift  crucified^  or  the  prodamatioii 
of  his  divine  righteoufneis,  tho'  addrefled  to  all 
alike  who  heal-  them,  produces  a  iaving  eflfeft  only 
dn  the  fubjefts  of  fovereign  grace.  All  arealike 
obliged  in  equity  and  inter  eft  ^  to  receive  the  an- 
nounced benefits  i  but  some  only  are  fomid  aStually 
difcharging  that  obligationj  and  eternally  praifing 
the  fovereignty  of  divine  grace  for  making  them  to 
differ* 

§  25.  Thefe  principles  are  well  calculated  to 
explain  fome  difficulties  which  attend  the  dodbrine 
of  jfuflif  cation^  That  the  fubjedt  is  attended  with 
difficulties/  no  intelligent  peribn,  who  has  read  and 
thought  upon  it^  can  (^ueftion.  If  not  aware  of 
them,  let  him  confult,  for  inftance,  Baxter  and 
TiLLOTSON,  on  the  one  hand  i  Ames,  Turretik, 
DwEN,  Gill,  andEowAROSj  on  the  other  ;  and 
he  will  foon  find  confidcrabie  difficulties.    This  is 
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particularly  the  cafe  in  affigning  to  faith  its  proper 

officCj  and  in  reconciling  the  apoilolic  ftatements 

of  Paul  and  J  ames.     But  if  we  duly  confider  that 

a  two-fold  relation  fubfifts  between  God,  and  his 

chofen,  that  of  a  fovereign  decreer,  and  that  of  an 

equitable  governor,  the  chief  difficulty  difappears**— 

In  the  firft  of  thefe  eilential  charadbers  with  refpeft 

to  us,   (though  in  equity  to    Chrift)   he  imputes 

righteoufnefs  without  works — we  are  juftified  freely 

by  grace — or  by  Chrift, — wherein  we  are  the  paf- 

five  recipients  of  benefits.     Thus  he  covers  our  iins> 

and  blots  them  out  for  his  own  fake,  without  any 

condition  on  our  part.     The  baiis  of  J  unification 

IS  union  of  perfons^  and  that  union  which   is  a 

iufficient  ground  for  the  gracious  aft  of  juiliiying, 

is  formed  by  the  Covenant  Head,  the  Lord  our 

righteoufnefs^  as  an  aft  of  fovereignty,  in  the  time 

appointed,  even  the  day  of  his  power.     As  the 

Ixifis  of  the  impetration  of  new-covenant  bleffings, 

of  pardon  by  atonement,  and  righteoufnefs  by  obe^ 

dience,  is  the  union  of  the  Saviour's  P  erf  on  with 

our  nature ;  fo>  thai  of  the  application  of  thefe  bleil^ 

ings  is  the  union  of  his  nature  with  our  f  erf 0 as. 

By  the  union  implied  in  his  incarnation,  a  founda^ 

tion  is  laid  for  preierving  our  nature  from  eternal 

ruin,   by  his  dwelling  in  that  nature  perfonally ; 

but  by  the  quickening  union   which  takes  place 

on  a  perfonal  change^   a  foundation   is   laid  for 

preferving  our  perfons    unto    eternal  happinefs. 

By  the    one   he    aflumed    our    nature,    by  the 

other  our  perfons.     By  the  former  he  removes 

the  law  enmity,  by  the  latter  the  heart  enmity. 
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In  the  firft  inftance^  he  fulfilled  the  covenanted 
condition  of  making  himfcl/  the  ion  of  man ;  in 
the  laft^  that  of  making  us  the  fons  of  God.  The 
one  is  a  common  falvation,  the  other  an  elcBive  one. 
On  the  one  is  founded  his  calls  to  evangelical  faith 
and  repentance  i  on  the  other  his  beftowment  of 
righteoufnefsj  holinefs,  and  everlafting  life. 

§  26.  On  the  other  hand^  as  a  governor  God 
requires  obedience  -,  and  thus  forgivene(s  and  /ufti- 
fication  are  held  forth  in  a  conditional  form.  This 
is  the  language  of  reftoral  propriety  j  **  Except 
ye  repent,  ye  (hall  feri/fi" — **  he  that  believeth  not 
fhall  be  condemned.''  This  equitable  condoftis 
founded  in  the  relation  itfelf  of  government  and  free 
agency^  and  not  in  mere  pofitive  appointment. 
Juftification  being  founded^  as  before  obierved,  on 
the  union  of  perTons^  the  bond  on  the  agent^s 
part  isjaith,  or  believing,  whereby  the  foul  receives 
Chriil  and  all  his*  benefits,  and  becomes  as  one 
with  him ;  aflenting  to  his  meifiahfhip,  on  the 
teftimony  of  the  gofpel  record,  approving  of  him 
in  the  whole  of  his  perfon  and  work,  aiid  tmfting 
in  him  for  life  and  falvation.  Terms,  or  condi- 
tions, have  no  place  in  the  executicm  of  fovereign 
decrees,  or  the  communication  of  benefits,  becaufe 
man  is  then  confidered  as  paffivcy  and  the  redpient 
of  benefits ;  but  they  are  efTential  to  moral  govern- 
ment, becauie  man,  the  fubjeft  of  government,  is 
regarded  as  vi  fret  agent.  This  double  relation 
between  God  and  man,  belongs  to  every  period  of 
human  exiftence.    The  conditional  afpeft  of  the 
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old  covenant  was,  "  Do  this>  and  live ;''  i,  e.  per-^ 
form  ptrJtR  obedience  to  the  divine  requifitioni  and 
it  will  be  followed  with  happinefs.  But  the 
conditional  afpeA  of  the  gofpel  teftimony  is,  '^  Be- 
lieve on  the  Lord  Jefus  Ghrifl:,  and  thou  (halt  be 
faved/*  Much  debate  has  been  occafioned  by  the 
(uppofition,  thatj  becaufe  faith  and  repentance  are 
privileges  and  bleffings  of  the  covenant  of  grace, 
they  cannot  in  any  refpeft  be  terms  or  conditions 
to  be  performed  by  us.  But  the  fame  thing  may 
be  a  blejing  freely  beftowed,  in  one  rclpeft,  while 
ah  incumbent  dtUy  m  another  i  a  bleffing  in  its 
principle^  and  a  duty  in  its  exercife.  The  princi- 
ple, or  fpiritual  nature,  is  a  fovereign  gift ;  but  its 
exercife  is  equitably  required  of  the  agent; 

§  27.  Hence  it  is  plain,  that  as  the  divine  go- 
vernor juftly  claimed  from  Adam,  in  his  prim- 
aeval ftate,  unfailing  obedience^  as  a  condition  of 
happinefs ;  {o,  with  equal  juftice^  he  now  requires 
the  obedience  of  Jaith:  But  what  is  faiih^  in  the 
bufinefs  of  Juftification  i  Opinions  hiere  are  innu- 
merable ;— a  grace  of  the  Spirit,  ^  moral  duty,  an 
inftrument,  a  natural  fitiiefij  its  objeft  metonymi- 
Cally  expreiled,  &c«  .Towards  a  fatisfadory  an- 
fwer  to  the  queftion,  it  may  be  uiefiil  to  remark, 
that  believing  in  order  to  juftification,  is  what  the 
mofid  OoverndTy  according  to  the  prefent  dijfjpen* 
fation,  requires ;  and  which  the  accountable  agent 
performs.  Now  what  is  required  in  this  cafe  by 
the  one  party,  and  performed  by  the  other,  muftr 
needs  be  a  work,  or  moral  duty.      And  ifuntaiief 
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be  a  dad  wbrk^  it  fhould  ftim  that  kelieving  is  a 
jgbod  ioorL  Agdttij  if  faith  exercifedj  or  belieTing, 
tohneAed  with  its  dbjeft,  be  .not  considered  as  a 
good  work,  in  the  biifinefs  of  juftifitatiofaj  Hrhire  xt 
is  entitled  to  that  charadtcr  in  every  c^h^r  btifinefs, 
there' bajgHt  to  be  fbme  ftroiig  neceffity  f6r  fo  fingu- 
lar,  nbt  to  lay  tiriihteUigible  diftihftion.  fiiit  tlkit 
1$  no  ntcej/tiy  for  it,  wh;le  We  haVe  ohly  ^ectitl^ 
apprehen/iotis  of  die  tlivirie  charafter. 

In  jtiftific^ioh    thr^  things  are    lUipifedj    a 

charge^msidt—z.  plea  bH^itd-^^nd  the  jl^dfying 

fenteiice.     If  the  chirge  be,  that  the  pttfbn  faaa,  in 

bur  ebhihion  progenitor,  deviated  from  orig^al 

rtSitadt^  by  a  breach  oJF  cbV^entot;  it  i6  plab, 

that  no  work  df  oars  can  be  urged  ^  a  plea :  Cfatift 

alone,  as  the  fecond  Adam,  can  meet  it  on  oar 

behalf,  and  give  trs  the  t>rivile^e  bf  pleadi&g  it — 

But  if  the  charge  be,  that,  hotwithfiahdif^  the 

)gbf^el  remedy,  the  perfoh  coittinues  an  anbelitveri 

impenitent,  and  difobedieht  to  the  heavchly  tali : 

it  Is  equally  plain,  that  the  only  'admilfible  pka^  in 

linJlWer  to  tiiis  charge,  is  belicfving,  re|>eitting,^^« 

'dience.    The  Surety'^  fulfilatent  bf  all  rigiitetnif- 

tii%  !b  bur  behalf,  was  ndt  to*«ri?^^  us  fiom  per- 

fbhhing,  lut  to  enahk  us  to  perform  M^/rlsC^utiible 

'ffequiAtions.      ChrHl  and   his  righftoufnefi^   the 

fruit  bf  fb'vereign  ^ace,  tu«  exhibited  in  the  gd^fial 

'ais  objective  lleifings  lor  our  ule;    t>!^  fidtaUe 

imptcyvement  of  them   is  jufely   refuircd  t^  the 

'iijtivine  gchrenior ;  and  in  et^ery  inftance  of  adual 

tlompliahde,  or  of  the  condition  perjormed^'ictreteiffi 

ghice  is  the  iounediate  as  wdlas  Ac  ^finrigmal  caftik 

of 
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of  It.  Unbelief  excludes  froni  all  the  benefits  of 
the  gofpdi  and  leaves  tJie  &w^t^  under  the  con- 
demnation of  a  broken  covenant,  and  his  own 
perlbnal  tranfgreffions.  On  the  contrary'^  faith 
introduces  into  all  the  betiefits  oif  the  goipel^  as 
pleadable  by  the  believer  5  while  it  is  the  fruit  of 
that  vital  union  with  Chrift  which  he  effcdts  in 
ioveteign  love,  but  the  root  of  that  which  is 
required  of  us  iii  equity.  What  Chrift  has  done 
andiiiiFa^d,  as  performed  by  him  in.our  behalf^ 
is  inlputed  for  pur  juftificatio|;ii  when  he  feffefts 
an  union  between  himfelf^  wh0  is  a  qiiickening 
Spiritj  and  .our ;  (ierfons.  3ut  he  did  not  fo  beli,eye, 
t«p!ent,  and  obey  for  -us,  as  to  excufe  us  from 
tbefe  afts,  becaufe  Goo  do^  not  refign  his  cha- 
faAer  of  governor,  while  he  (;ondjUjfts  himfelf 
towards  his  people  with  the  exercife  of  fovereign 
favouf* 

^  28.  In. order  ther^ore  to  be  extricated  from 
feveraU  I  may  iky  innumerable  difficulties,  attend- 
ant on  the  doctrine  of  Jufti^ication,  we  ihoiild 
remember  that  Goo  maintain^  the  charact^  pf  a 
gracious  fovereign,  and  a  juft  governor.  In  the 
latter  character,  he  deals  with  us  by  nip^al  njeans 
and  conditions ;  in  the  former,  he  procecfds  accord- 
ing to  the  counfel  of  his  own  will,  and  :the  internal 
form  of  his  covenant.  In  purfuange  of  ^n  fovereign 
covenant  and  plan  of  Redemption,  Goo  tequiaTCSi 
not  from  us  but  from  the  Surety,  the  performance 
of  conditions,  which  are  viituallyinchidediii^lieie 
two  things ;  viz.  the  imfetration  of  vrghtGOfs^fw^ 
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and  lift,   and  the  imparf^tion  of  his  quickeni  n  g 
Spirit^   whereby  a  vital  union  is  formed,   active 
rebellion  fubdued,  and  enmity  flain.     To  fuch  a 
ibulj  being  thus  in  Chrift  Jefus,  there  isj  there 
can  be  no  condemnation.     In/oro  cali,  the  peHbn 
ilands  complete  in  the  Surety.     The  enmity  of 
the  la^  again  ft  the  offender,    tod  that   of  die 
oiFender  againft  the  law,    are  alike  annihilated. 
And,  in  this  refpect,*  the  imputation  of  irighteouf* 
htTs,  refalting  from  union,  is  declared  in  heaven ; 
^d  the  participation  of  life,  the  fpirit  of  f^,  of 
repentance^    and  of  holinefs,    is  the  infepanbk 
attendant  in  the  peHbn  fo  circumftanced.     This  is 
juftrfica;tion/rw(v  by  grace,  through  the  redemption 
which  is  in  ChHft  Jefus,  to  the  utter  exdufion  of 
all  our  perlbhal  works.     Yet, 

« 

§  29,  In  purfuance  of  the  plan  of  moral  go- 
vernment, God's  elect  have  duties  and  obligations 
as  well  as  others.  They  have  equal  cauie  to 
enquire.  What  ihall  we  do  to  be  faved  ?  And  this 
is  the  work  of  God,  that  they  believe  on  Jefus 
Chrift  for  prefent  acceptance  and  eternal  falvation ; 
that  they  accept  pardon,  righteoufnefs,  purity  :and 
blifs,  as  a  free  gift,  ^^  without  money,  and  without 
price.''  Performing  this  required  condition,  at* 
tivdy  aflenting  to  the  truth,  and  actually  believing 
with  the  heart,  they  are  declared  to  be  juftified 
from  all  thofe  charges  that  appear  againft  the 
unbelieving,  who  reject  the  counfel  of  God  when 
propoled  to  them.  Hence  we  fee  the  con/iftency 
between  Paul  and  James.    Paul,  when  diicuffing 

the 
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the  queilion^  How  a  man,  whether  Jew  or  Gentile, 
is  to  be  accepted  of  God?  afTertSj  that  we  muft  obtain 
the  invaluable  bleillng,  not  by  perfbnal  obedience 
to  the  lawj  whether  ceremonial  or  moral,  but  by 
faith;  that  is,  by  aflenting  to,  and  confiding  in 
him  who  performed  both.  But,  iays  James,  it 
muft  be  an  operative  faith  i  a  faith  that  brings 
forth  fruit  unto  God,  and  brings  in  its  train  all 
other  graces  and  works  of  righteouihefs.  For 
though  God,  as  a  ibvereign  diipenfer  of  benefits, 
(eCs  us  at  liberty  from  condemnation,  and  gives  us 
a  title  to  life,  on  a  condition  performed  by  Jefus 
Chrift,  he  has  not  thrown  away  the  reins  of  his 
govei;nment,  or  ceafed  to  require  a  condition  in 
order  to  acquit  us  of  a  charge  of  rejecting  his  truth 
propc^ed  to  us  as  moral  agents,  and  in  order  to 
confer  on  us  his  proniifed  benefit, 

%  30.  The  dodrine  of  fcriptural  regeneration 
may  be  confiderably  relieved  from  the  difficulties 
in  which  it  has  been  involved,  by  a  proper  atten« 
tion  to  thefe  principles.  As  an  equitable  govemof, 
God  requires  *' truth  in  the  inward  parts,"  per- 
ftSt  conformity  to  his  revealed  will,  repentance, 
faith,  and  new  obedience.  But  as  a  (bvereign,  he 
takes  away  the  heart  of  ftone,  gives  a  heart  of 
flefh,  and  beftows  **  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life.'* 
If  by  regeneration  be  meant,  a  new  nature  com^ 
municated,  we  are  the  paffive  recipients  of  it  i  but 
if  by  the  fame  term  be  meant  the  formation  of 
the  body  oj  Chrifiian  graces j  as  a  new  man  con- 
formable to  Chnfl  our  exemplar,  it  refults  from 
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this  new  nature  cxcrcifcd  pn  the  tuord  oj  iruik. 
Hcnte  We  may  fee  the  fallacy  of  that  ftatement 
Trhich  maintains  that  God  does  not  require  evan- 
geKcal  qtfpiriiual  obedienre  from  the  unregenentte ; 
for  if  as  a  governor  he  did  not  reptire  this,  why 
Aiould  he  as  a  benevolent  and  operative  foverc^ 
effeS  tb<J  change  ?  Is  it  conceivable,  that  he  ihoold 
produce  what  is  Qpt  required  ?  Becaufe-  all  men  arc 
obliged^  in  equity  and  intertft,  to  be  conformabfe 
to  eternal  re<5litudc,  thcrcfotiR,  fays  the  gracious 
difpcnfer  of  covenant  blefliitgs,  mine  dcd  ftiall 
be  "  quickened  together  with  Chrift,**  and  made 
pure  in  heart,  that  Aey  may  be  bleflcd  for  ever. 
If  is  abfufd  to  fuppqfe,  that  he  fhotild  hejlow  what 
is  not  equitably  fequijite  for  them  tor  pofleis,  b 
order  to  be  happy; 

§  31.  Thefe  views  c^f  God  and  of  moral 
agents,  will  afRft  u$  to  form  a  judgment  on  the 
eontrorerfy  excitpd  about  the  middle  of  the  hft 
century,  between  fome  eminent  writers  of  our  pwn 
countty  and  feveral  American  divines,  concerning 
the  -waif  offahdMn.  I  particularly  allude  to  Mr, 
Hervey  and  Dn  Bellamt,  and  the  authors  to 
whom  they  refer.  This  ifi  not  the  place  to  enter 
at  large  into  that  controverfy  i  but  we  may  obfervc, 
that  Mr.  H?Rvitv  feems  to  argue  on  the  feet  of 
ohjeBite  grace,  Chrift  and  his  benefits,  under  the 
nbtion  of  z  foverrign  grani,  which  in  that  ienfo  js 
t)urs  br/ore  faith  ;  and  on  our  Complying  wiA  the 
gofpe]  call,  it  becomes  ours  in/ubjeSive  pofleffion. 
But  if  the  terms  "own"  and  **f»mf,"  which  often 

occur. 
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occuFj  be  tajl^;^  ^7  ^^'^  ^  %Aify  ^  warraiijtj  or 
groui;t|d;  of  right  to  receive  an,d  appropriate  the  bleiP 
ing  s  and  by  the  other,  adual  ajod  (aving  poiTeflionj 
the  difference  is  nearly  verbal.  Without  atteixipt- 
io^  to  vindicate  every  expreflfpn  of  Hsi^vey,  or 
his  favourite  Marshai;,!,,  every  cpn^pet^nt  ^nd 
candid  judge  px\^  acknowledge,  if  I  miftaJcc  not, 
thfit  the  d^ri&e  they  ei^oufed  is  reducible  to  tjhefe 
particulars: 

I.  That  th?  gofpel,  zj^  the  glorious  benefits  it 
contains,  are  4  firean^  of  foverei|;n  love  ^od  mercy 
coi^ntly  fiifwing  t9W^d$  periftiing  finners,  which 
wquld  blefs  the  moft  ^tfji^d^fcrvingj^  werq  it  not  for 
their  crirniruf^l  rcjeSion  of  the  propofed  benefits. 
In  other  words;  that  the  gpfpel  melTage  is  an 
^nonation  from  t^e  Father  of  liights^  as  the  God 
of  gnLce,Jhining  Hpon  a  bea^ghtcd  worlds  wherever 
a  diipenfatioa  pf  evangelic  truth  is  witnefled — an 
emanation  that  conveys  righ^eoufncfs  and  healingj 
that  deflroys  the  po,V(er  ^f  fioj  enkindles  holy  IcTve^ 
and  be^fies  the  $oul  for  ever^— ^where  there  is  not 
a  finful  refiftancej  or  an  aSive  qpfojition  to  its 
s^yowed  defign.  And  this  appears  to  be  the  mean- 
ing ^Pr.  Owen  on  Heb.  iii.  7 — ii*  (Abridgem. 

§  19-) 

%.  That^  as  thefe  benefits  ar^  great  and  free^  it 

i  gt  once  the  high  privilege  and  incunibent  duty 
of  every  finner  to  whom  thefe  tidings  are  made 
known^  inftantly  to  receive  the  ipftimony  and  the 
thing  teftified ;  and  that  every  one,  at  his  peril,  is 
bound  to  lay  afide  his  criminal  refiftance,  and  to 
admit  this  healing  beam,  this  ftrcam  of  righteouf- 
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i^efs  and  falvation,  as  his  own ;  as  defigned  for  his 
iife^  and  which  he  may  polTds  as  a  treadtre  of 
falvation  and  happinefs  by  a  believing  appropri- 
ation. 

3*  That,  notwithftanding  this,  it  is  the  fovereign, 
fecretj  infallible  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  alone, 
which  does*  in  fact  produce  a  radical  and  faring 
change  in  the  foul.     It  is  by  this  influence  that  we 
come  to  difcover  the  glory  of  the  gofpel,  and  by 
neceflary  implication  the  glory  of  the  law,   zs 
holy,  juftj  and  good,  even  when  condemning  ifs 
tranf&reflbr.     It  is  alio  by  the  fame  influence^  that 
the  foul  comes  to  difcover  its  own  guilt,  impotency, 
defilement,  wretchednefs,  and  expofure  tx»eiidf^ 
inifery.      The  fame  organ,   and  the  fame  li^t» 
difcover  to  usj  in   difierent  objects,  the  beauti- 
ful,   the  grand,  and  the  deformed;   the  rainbow 
and    the  thunder-cloud.      To  difpute,    therefere, 
which  objedi:  we  fu,  or  ought  to  'ktjtrjl^  is  little 
better  than  trifling.     Surely  that  objedl  is  adually 
Jirftfctn  by  an  enlightened  mind,   which  \sjirfl 
prcjented  to  it,  whether   law  or  gofpej,  juffice  or 
mercy,  Qap's  holinefs,  or  Chrift*s  merits.     By  de- 
grees, the  relative  importance  of  each  appears. 

4.  That  tht/aith  by  which  we  (land  acquitted 
from  the  charge  of  unbelief,  and  become  partakers 
of  it  and  all  his  benefits,  according  to  the  plan  of 
iegiflative  requifition,  is  a  reception  of  the  tefli- 
mony  and  the  bleilings  announced  by  it.  And  it 
feems  to  be  implied,  that  he  who  really  receives 
phrift  and  his  benefits  muft  be  confcious  of  his  own 
nf  J  and  the  fincerity  of  his  acceptance.  Hence  thi^ir 
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view  of  juftifying  faith,  or  faith  required  in  order 
to  juftificadon,  may  be  expreiled  by  a  confcious 
reception  of  Chrift  and  his  righteoufneis^  for  pardon 
and  acceptance* 

§  32.  If  the  above  ftatement  be  accurate,  the 
ftate  of  the  difference  between  thefe  writers  is  to 
this  efFeft:   The  gofpei  regards  man  as  defenr- 
ing  to  periih,  and  widiout  ftrength.     By  reafbn  of 
objective  grace,  that  bringeth    falvation,  and  apH 
peareth  to  finners  without  refpeft  to  perfons,  every 
finner  may  truly  fay,  Chrift  is  mine  already  as  the 
gift  of  God,  by  way  of  grant,  and  will  be  mine  it; 
faving  fOjffejfion,  if  I  do  not  reject  him  by  un- 
belief.    And  if  the  adtual  reception,  (I  mean  an 
intelligent  and  voluntary  reception)  of  a  proffered 
benefit  includes  a  confcioufnefs  of  the  ad ;  it  fol- 
lows, that  what  was  before  only  hypothetically  true, 
becomes  on  believing  actually  fb«     But  from  what 
was  true  in  the  former  fenfe,  no  man  can  infer, 
by  the  aid  of  the  fcriptures,  of  his  fenfes,  or  of  his 
reafon,   what  is  true  in  the  latter  fenfe.     From 
neither  of  thefe  great  fources  of  information,  can 
any  man  learn,  whether  he  is  a  confcious  receiver 
of  exhibited  bleilings.     Nor  fhould  it  be  fought 
from  any  other  fource  prior  to,  or  diflinft  from,  the 
exercife  of  faith,  whether  Chrifl  be  "  ours'*  in  a  fub- 
jecdve  fenfe.     The  reafon  is,  that  the  change  from 
one  kind  of  pofTeflion  to  the  other,  depends  on  the 
fulfilment  of  a  condition  refulting  from  the  fecret 
will  of  God,  begetting  the  fpirit  of  faith;   and 

which 
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wlikh  thfitdfore^  with,  reipect  to  nw^  wpSk  q/e«dft 
be  a  toatiii^eiit  event. 

If  picciikm  in  tke  ufe  of  tesma  b^  tequited> 
I  do  not  think  that  the  following  laoguage  of  Mr* 
Marshall  is  defenfible.  '^  Let  it  be  well  ob(eiv- 
ed,  that  the  reaibn  why  we  are  to  a(fiire  ourielVes  in 
<mr  faitbj  that  God  freely  giveth  Chrift  aod  hin  falya- 
tioii  to  us  particularly^  is  nofc,  becauTe  it  is  ^  truth 
belbre  w^  beUeve  it>  but  hecauie  it  bQcofueth 
a  eerCaiii  truth  when  we.  believe  it,  and  becaofe  it 
wilt  never  be  true,  esqcept  we  do,  io  ibme  nmfiue^ 
perfoade  and  aflfure  ourftlves  ^at  it  is  ik|.  We 
have  no  abfolute  profile  or  declaration  tn  (crgttuiej 
that  God  certain^  will  or  doth  give  Cbrift  and  hjis 
ikl vation  to  any  one  of  w  in  particular ;  neither  do 
we  know  it  to  be  true  aJready  by  icripturob  or 
fenie,  or  reaibn,  before  we  aflure  oux&lves  aUb- 
lately  of  it.'**  But,  though  it  is  not  my  bufioefi 
to  vindicate  Mr.  Marshall  in  this  pai&ge,  wheie 
precifion  of  terms  and  perfpicuity  of  meaning  are 
f^  much  wanted ;  it  is  hoped  I  may,  without  giv- 
ing offence  to  any,  attempt  to  explain  his  meanings 
according  to  the  tenor  of  his  diicourfe  and  his 
general  fyftemj  on  fo  important  and  interefting  a 
fubject. 

I.  This  author,  who,  if  we  regard  the  general 
tendency  of  his  work  on  Sanctification,  is  fb  defcrv* 
edly  Celebrated  by  Mr.  Hrrvey,'  fuppofes,  that 
*'  God  freely  giveth  Chrift  and  his  Ovation  to  us," 
in  general,  by  the  fcriptural  declaration.  Thisj  he 
allows,  is  a  truth  before  we  believe  it,  and  is  given 

us 
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us  as  a  teftimony  that  we  might  believe  it.  But, 
l>e  alfo  iiippoies,  that 

2.  It  is  not  a  truthj  that  God  giveth  con(cious 
aciual  poffejfion  of  it  and  his  falvation,  before  faith ; 
nor  is  ther^  any  evidence  that  it  is  ^^5  oars  in 
particular,  but  what  arifes  from  faith  itfelf,  or  a 
confcious  reception  of  him.  Therefore,  it  is  in- 
ferred, 

J.  When  the  (bul  has  received  Chriil  and  his 
benefits,  a  fact  exifts  for  which  there  could  not 
have  been,  to  the  perfon,  any  prior  evidence.  The 
evidence  ariies  from  the  fact  of  an  exifting  con- 
dition in  the  ibul;  and  that  is  nothing  elfe  but 
faith,  or  a  con(cious  reception  of  the  bleffing.  For, 
IF  Chrift  is  given  to  us  in  the  gofpel,  in  order  that 
we  may  enjoy  him  in  our  fouls  i  or,  if,  by  receiving 
him  as  proposed,  he  becomes  ours  in  particular ; 
it  follow^,  that  a  confcious  receiving  of  him  pro- 
duces a  new  relation,  a  new  fact,  for  which  we 
neither  had,  nor  could  have,  any  prior  evidence. 

4*  Hence  it  follows,  that  Chrift  thus  given,  that 
is,  in  adtual  participation,  was  not  a  truth  before 
believing,  but  becomes  a  truth  by  believing.  For 
this  confcious  reception  is  that  very  means  by 
which  the  conditional  propofition  becomes  an  ab(b» 
lute  one«  By  regenerating  grace,  God  opens  the 
door  of  the  heart,  Chrift  and  his  benefits  are 
cordially  received,  and  conicioufneis  of  the  a<%  is 
its  infeparable  concomitant.  For  though  a  perfon 
may  poflefs  the  principle  or  the  (pirit  of  faitbj 
without  being  confcious  of  it.;  he  cannot  be  un~ 
conicious  of  his  acts  proceeding  from  that  principle, 
which  are  directed  to  a  (pecific  end,  and  which 

may 
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may  be  termed  ^'  believing  with  the  heart  unto 
righteoufQefs." 

§  33*  Perhaps  the  principal  defeA  in  our 
author's  reprefentation^  in  point  of  perfplcuity, 
which  has  given  (b  much  offence  co  Dr.  Bellaht 
and  many  others,  is  the  manner  in  which  he  diver* 
sifies  his  meaning  by  the  ufe  of  thefe  terms— 
"  particularly,"  or  ^*  in  particular."  By  a  candid 
compariibn  of  one  part  of  his  work  with  another, 
and  from  it's,  general  tenour,  his  intention  by  this 
reftridive  claufe  is,  to  contrail  a  general  gfdfU  of 
covenant  blefllngs,  which  are  ours  be/ore  we  recrive 
them,  in  one  fenfe ;  with  a  peribnal  foffeffion  of  the 
fame  bleflings,  which  makes  them  ours  in  another 
fenfe.  Whereas,  inftead  of  that  mode  of  limitatkm 
and  contraft,  had  he  faid,  that  ^'  God  giving  Chnft 
and  his  folvation  as  aftually  dwelling  in  our  hearts, 
by  faith,  is  not  a  truth  be/ore  conscious  reception 
but  becometh  a  certain  truth  by  conicious  recep- 
tion," his  meaning,  though  the  fame,  might  be 
lefs  liable  to  miftake.  For  he  confiders  faith, 
a.ftually  receiving  Chrift  and  his  benefits,  to  be 
what  conftitutes  the  change  from  general  to  parti- 
cular intereft,  and  of  which  every  believer  muft 
be  confcious. 

The  author  very  juftly  confiders  this  as  an 
exception  from  the  common  method  of  believing 
propofitions  ;  for  which,  though  he  does  not 
aflign  it,  there  is  a  very  good  reafon.  *  In  tna- 
faftions  among  men,  when  a  benefit  is  made  over, 
as  by  will  or  charter,  from  one  to  another,  on 
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performing  fome  condition ;   that  cdnditioif  muft 
be  fome  overt  act^  by  which  the  truftees  of  fuch 
will  or  charter  may  be  able  to  afcerCain  the  claim. 
But  God,    who    "  regards   truth   in   the  inward 
parts,"  fufpends  the  enjoyment  of  the  blefling,  in 
the  reftoralj   or  equitable   administration  of  the 
covenant,  on  theyi^i^  of  the  mind  in  reference  to  it. 
Among  men,  if  a  teftator  ihouid  leave,  an  eftate  to 
another,  on  condition  that  the  ilate  of  his  mind  be 
fmcerely  of  a  certain  defcriptionj  what  mortal  could 
be  a  fuitable  umpire  ?  It  is  therefore  no  wonder 
that,  in  human  tranfadtionsi  the  enjoyment  of  a 
benefit  is  never  fufpended  on  any  fuch  condition. 
But  in  the  matter  of  falvatlon  from  guilt,  the 
icriptural   propofition  is,   *'  If  thou  believe  with 
thine  hearty  thou  ihalt  be  faved.'*     When  a  man 
therefore  believes  with  the  heart,  he  is  confcious  of 
his  own  fincerity  in  that  act,  as  in  other  acts  of  the 
mind,  and  may  by  the  act  itfelf  know  his  accept- 
ance.    And  it  is  plain  that  there  could  be  no  ante^ 
cedent  evidence,  either  from  fcriptttre,  from  fenfe 
or  from  reafon,  or  from  any  other  iburce,  of  his 
fincerity  in  the  point  of  believing.    If  indeed  he 
had  believed  that    Chrift    .was  An,    poffejfively^ 
before  he  had  a  conicioufnefs  of  (incerely  receiving 
him  as  held  forth  in  the  gofpel,  he  muft  have 
believed  a  falfehood,  or  at  leaft  believed  without 
adequate  evidence.      But    confcious    fincerity  of 
believing  is  one  of  the  beft  and  higheft  evidences 
of  perfonal  religion ;  though  there  are  many  others, 
and  of  different  kinds,   to  which  the  believer  does 
well  to  take  heed. 

§  34- 
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§  ^4«  Hence  it  appeal^  tliftt  thofe  who  e^eufe 
Dr.  Bellamy's  fide  of  die  difput^  againft  Mar- 
shall  and  Hekvey,    ought   not  to  treat  this 
inatter  (b  contemptuoufly  as  they  fometimes  do. 
For,  until  they  can  produce  an  inftancci  of  a  legacy 
among  men,  left  to  perfons  on  condition  that  the 
legatee  cordially  accept  of  it,   whereby  what  was 
theirs  in  general  becomes  theiis  in  particular,  thfeir 
contempt  is  unjufty  and  their  triumph  premature* 
Were  a  purfe  of  gold  left  to  a  pieribn  on  ccmditioB 
that  he  would  receive  it  within  a  igiven  ^periodj 
during  which  it  fhould  be  daily  offered  him  by  the 
executors  of  that  will^  he  may  with  truth  iay^  *^  It 
is  mine  by  grant ;"  but  when  ht  aftually  receives 
it^  he  can  fay,   ^'It  is  mine  in  foffc/fton^*  and  it 
became  fo  by  the  very  aS  of  receiving  it.     '^  As 
many  as  received  him,''  ^ys  the  eva&gelifl;,  ^'tj 
them  gave  he  power  to  beeome  the  (bns  of  Goe^ 
even  to  them  tihat  believe  on  his  name;  which 
were  bornj   not  of  bldod,  nor  of  the  will  of  the 
fle(h,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  :but  of  &0D.''    If 
therefore  it  be  duly  confidered,  that  Chriftj  and  in 
him  righteoUfnefs,  holinefs  ^and  Hfe  eternal^  an  the 
gift  of  God  to  us  by  a  tdlaaientary. grant,  inocckr 
that  whofoever  believed  in  him j  i.  e.  reetivttk  hinij 
inay  not  pertfh,  but  have  aftual  poFeffion  of  thofe 
invaluable  bldStngs  j  it  muft  appear  pkinj  that  tbe 
faA  of  a6hial  poiTeffion  was  not  a  truth  befiore 
believing^  but  became  fo  by  Jaelievii^,  as  an  appco* 
prtating,  confcbus  aft.     Believing  truths  revealed, 
in  general^  irrefpeSively  of  jnftification,  b  a  very 
different  thing  from  believing  the  ..divine  .teftimony 
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in  order  io  ju/iifieaiion^    A  tnan  faiay  truly  believe 
that  there  is  b<3oiD  of  infinitb  peFfeAloBA,  that  he 
himfelf  Is  %  miferable  fianer^  and  that  Jefus  Chrift 
is  the  only  and  all-faffictent  Saviour  of  ruined  man  9 
but  what  has  this  kihd  of  bdieVing  to  do  with 
joftifitation  ?  A  man  may  believe  the  exifteni^  cff 
a  Will^  the  benevolent  charaAer  of  the  teftator,  the 
legacy   bequeathed^   the  nature  *df  the  condittoii 
prefcribed,  ahd  in  ihort  '^all  /iborU  it;"  butiSlM 
is  not  receiving  the  legacy,     fielieving  aH  Mvealed 
truths,  as  wordiy  of  God  and  interefting  to  nienj 
is  one  thing:  but  receiving  Chrift,  as  the  end  of 
the  law  for  righteoufiiefsj  is  another.   AdcordiHg  to 
the  one  office  of  faith,  nothing  is  believed  but  What 
is  faft,  that  Is,  reveal^,  antecedent  truth ;  accord- 
ing to  the  odier  office,  a  general  eonditionalgfant 
becomes  a, particular  individual  pbfleiiion.  In  brief> 
the  difference  between  them  is  'as  great,  4is  between 
receiving  a  lega<iy,  and  believing  the  contents  of  a 
will.     In  my  atiprefaenfion,  every  other  view  of 
juftifying  faith  is  attended  with  infu{>erable  diffi- 
cidties;  particularly,  is  derogatory  to  grace,  and, 
if  traced  to  its  juft  ooniequences,  tends  ^  fubvelM 
thei^Q^l'rif  ChrKl.     For  It  CGinfoui!ids  ^th  and 
works,  And  makes  joftification  to  be  obtained  by 
ikith  d5  an  aS,  inftead  of  a  ffi^^mm ;  which  is 
plainiy  cxmtrary  to  St.  Paul's  doArine,  and  is  too 
favourable  to  antidnt  Jeruialem  and  modern  Rome. 
Odier  afts  of  faith,  befide  this  of  receiving  a  free 
gift,  however  excdlent  in  theriifdves,  contribute 
no  more  to  our  jitfiijicaiiim,  than  aAs  of  love  to 
GoD<ind'6ur  neighbour^  or  the  iexerotfe  of  fear, 
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hope,  and  joy.     Ifj  indeedt  the  charge  were  dire&ed 
againft  a  peribn-«-not  becaafe  he  is  in  himlelf  itfli' 
tide  of  fer/cB  righicoufncfs,  but — becaufe  he  docs 
not  exercife  the  virtue   of  believing  the   divine 
teftimony,  confiding  in  the  divine  faithfulnefs,  and 
the  like ;  it  is  plain,  that  nothing  could  repel  fiich 
a  charge,  but  the  aAual  produftipn  of  thofe  virtu- 
ous exercifes*     But  this  is  a  very  inferior  ienfe  of 
juftification,  and  is  of  a  nature  totidly  different  /rom 
that  which  relates  to  our  freedom  from  the  con- 
demnation of  our  perfons  for  want  of  perfonal 
perfeftion. 

If  I  miftake  not,  the  views  given  in  this  Efi&y 
of  the  different  (fcriptural  acceptations  of  divine 
GRAGBj  as  refulting  from  the  character  of  God 
and  the  correiponding  conditions  of  mankind,  wtii 
contribute  not  a  litde  to  afcertain  the  line  of  trutbi 
and  to  detedfc  the  path  of  error,  in  reference  to 
thefe  intricate  points,  if  impartiality  and  candour 
be  not  violated.  An  accurate  difcemment  of  the 
nature  of  objeSive  grace j  with  which  the  iacred 
volume  abounds,  muft  recognize  the  nature  of  that 
claim,  in  virtue  of  which  any  peribn  may  iaj, 
*'  Chrift  and  his  benefits  are  mine.*^  In  the  nature 
cSJubjeSive  grace  we  perceive  that  (pint  of  faith, 
which  enables  the  foul  unfeignedly  to  receive  the 
objeAive  bleffing.  And  in  required  gracty  the 
fruit  of  the  other  two,  we  behold  the  nature  of 
that  juftification,  or  pardon  and  acceptance^  which 
is  confequent  on  believing.  Againft  the  charge  of 
z  federal  delinquency,  the  tranfgreilbr  indeed  pleads 
the  perfedion  of  the  fecon4  Adam<    But  the  feeond 
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Adam  will  be  eternally  perfeA,  whether  he  be  faved 
or  loft.  He  muft  then  plead  (bmething  more 
than  the  bare  objeBive  perfeftion  of  that  righteouf^ 
nefs  hj  an  intereft  iti  which  he  is  juftified,  or  elfe 
his  claims  differ  not  from  thofe  of  hypocrites. 
For  thefe  alfo  plead  the  objeBive  excellence  and 
fufEciency  of  the  Saviour's  righteoufnefs.  There- 
fore^ if  he  would  eicape  that  condemnation  which 
is  due  to  him  on  account  of  tranlgreffions^ 
both  federal  and  perfonal^  he  muft  plead  a  confcious 
union  with  Chrift  by  faith  j  or,  a  confcious  recepti^ 
on  of  him  ^  the  gift  of  God.  The  relative  change 
implied  in  juftification^  is  the  immediate  effeft  of 
UNION  ;  and  as  the  nature  of  the  union  isj  fo  is 
tbe  nature  of  the  relative  change.  From  union  by 
faith,  fprings  ju/iification  by  faith;  and  from  t^nton 
by  Chri/l,  (effeAed  by  his  Spirit,  which  is  the  (burc^ 
of  the  Ipirit  of  faith,)  {pringsjuftification  by  Christ. 

§  35.  (III.)  Personal  Religion.  Every 
intelligent  Chriftian  will  allow,  that  thofe  princi- 
ples which  have  the  moft  dired:  tendency  to 
generate  and  improve  perfonal  religion,  obvious- 
ly recommend  themfelves  as  highly  important, 
and  worthy  of  reception.  That  knowledge  of 
God  and  of  ourielves  which  naturally  tends  to 
excite  the  believer's  holy  love,  his  filial  fear,  his 
genuine  humility,  his  abiblute  refignation,  his 
ardent  gratitude,  and  his  lively  hope  s  that  view  of 

God  and  of  ourielves  which  is  beft  calculated  to 
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fubdulft  our  i^ride^  and  td  control  our  impatience ; 
thofe  aipedts  of  the  divine  charader  which  inflexi- 
bly oppofe  rebellion^  forbid  defpairj  and  infpire 
delight  5 — in  a  word j  thofe  afpcAs  which  ward 
off  perplexity,  and  induce  cheierf\il  confidence ; — 
challenge  our  higheft  reverence  and  efteem.  In 
tlie  Chriftian  charadber,  as  in  the  facred  volume, 
and  in  the  divine  difpenfationSj  it  is  pleaiing  to 
recognize  a  beautiful  fymmctry,  in  which  every  part 
appears  to  occupy  its  proper  fituationj  like  the 
parts  of  a  difleAed  map,  without  any  dung  other 
deficient,  or  fiiperfluous.  Such,  I  am  perfuaded^ 
are  the  genuine  effefts  of  an  habitual,  devout  con- 
templation of  Equity  and  Sovereignty>  as  explained 
in  this  Efiay. 

§  36.  H0ly  love  is  the  eflence  of  real  virtue, 
and  the  Aim    of    Chriftian    holinefs.      Infiolte, 
fovereign  benevolence,    habitually  contemplated, 
enkindles  the  (acred  flame :  all  rifing  enmity  is 
fubdtied,  aind  the  foul  eafily  embraces  even  its 
bittereft    enemies.      That   view  'of   (bvereignty 
which  has   been    fbnletimes    maintained,    which 
•  wears   a    ftem    afpect,    and  includes    a  deflruc- 
tive   di(po(al    of  its    objects,    infpires    us    widi 
dread  rather  than  with  afllection.     Bttt>  to    the 
ibul  that  feeks  him,  God  ts  an  ocean  of  light 
and  love.    The  more  we  dwell  on  this  ble^ 
object,  the  more  are  we  changed  into  the  £uxie 
image,  from  glory  to  glory.   Love  produces  love. 
The  command  to  love  fuch  a  being  with  all  our 
heart,  is  "  not  grievous  but  joyous,"    And  even 
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his  equity  becdriidS  i  pleafing  theme,  and  tlid 
object  of  pureft  love.  All  things  work  together 
for  gdodj  to  theni  that  love  God.  His  very 
judgnients  when  abi-oad  in  the  earth,  or  furveyed 
in  the  records  of  hiftory,  though  awful,  are  yet 
amiable:  The  guilty  alone  are  their  objects  i 
and  thoilgh  the  *^heel  of  the  righteous"  may  be 
bruifed  by  them,  "  their  life  is  hid  with  Chrifl  in 
God/'  Falfe  apprehenfions  of  the  divine  cha- 
racter perplex  and  confound ;  biit  accurate  views 
difcover  a  lovelinefs,  a  fpiritual  beauty,  which 
words  are  inadequate  to  exprefs.  Divine  benevo- 
lence is  wonderfully  operative,  and  inconceivably 
fruitful.  God  giveth  his  own  Son  and  Spirit,  he 
gives  hinfdj  to  be  out  falvation,  and  everlafting 
portion.  Well  may  Chriftians  exclaim,  *'  What 
manner  of  love  is  this  !  We  love  him  bdcaufe  he 
firft  loved  us."  But  the  vie^  too  often  indulged 
that  God,  by  an  atet  of  fovtrtignty^  withholds  his 
love,*  his  graci,"  his  mercy.  His  Compaffionate  fa- 
vours, is  ill  adapted  to  niaintain  the  flanle  of  holy 
affection.  For  my  own  part,  I  find  nothing  in  divine 
Sovereignty  but  what  is  infinitely  amiable  and 
lovely:  all  befide  is  Equity;  which,  though  not 
unamiable,  inftantly  leads'  me  toT  enquire^  with 
trembling  folicitude.  What  am  I  ?  and  what  have 
1  done  ? 

§  37.  Filial  fear  is  peculiar  to  a  foul  poffefled 
of  true  piety ;  and  confifts  in  an  apprehehfibn  of 
power  blended  with  benignity.  So  important  is 
the  "  fear  of  the  Lord"  in  the  eftimation  of  the 
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infpired  writers^  that  the  whole  of  true  religion  is 
reprefented  by  that  phrafe.  Infinite  greatnefs  and 
almighty  power,  viewed  as  detached  from  love, 
may  well  create  dread,  or  a  **  fear  that  hath  tor- 
ment '/'  but  fovereign  benevolence,  united  with  aw- 
hil  power  and  equity,  and  fttn  through  the  medium 
of  revealed  truth,  expel  the  ilaviflinefs  of  fear,  and 
induce  filial  affection.  If  we  conceive  (bvere^ 
power,  in  any.  cafe,  capable  of  doing  us  an  injury* 
we  could  never  be  free  from  flaviih  dread  i  and 
*<  a  horror  of  great  darknefi''  might  interrupt  oar 
pureft  enjoyments:  but  if,  in  fact,  our  fpiiitaal 
enjoyments  are  interrupted,  in  connection  with 
right  views  of  the  divine  character,  we  may  be 
fure  that  then  equity,  not  fovereignty,  is  operative, 
and  that  we  fuflTer  npthing  more  than  we  deferve. 
This  being  the  cafe,  the  mind  is  awakened  fo  feif- 
enquiry,  the  caufe  in  ourfelf  is  diligently  £mght 
out,  and  ignorance  is  properly  lamented ;  and  n<^ 
only  "  prefumptuous  fins,"  but  alfo  our  "fccrct 
faults,"  make  us  fear,  and  cry  unto  the  Lord  for 
deliverance. 

§  38.  Genuine  kumilUy  confifts  in  a  juft  (enfe 
entertained  of  ourfelves,  confidered  as  creatures, 
compared  with  Ood.  As  repentance  arifes  from 
the  confideration  of  our  finjulnefs,  compared  with 
the  holinefs  of  God's  law  and  nature  -,  fb  humiliij 
fprings  from  a  juft  comparifon  of  ourfelves  as 
creatures  J  with  the  felf-exiftent,  independent^  and 
all-fufEcient  God,  The  eflence,  exiftence,  and 
per fedbions  of  Jehovah  are  uncaufed  and  abiblute. 

He 
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He  knoweth  neither  beginning  nor  end ;  neither 
variablenefs  nor  fbadow  of  turning.     He  Is  before 
alJj  and  above  all ;  therefore  humility  is  no  divine 
virtue.     But  we  are  dependent  upoa  him  in  all  re- 
fpeAs  J  in  eflencej  in  exiftence^  in  adbive  powers  and 
good  qualities.     Without  him  we  are  as  nothing, 
and  can  do  nothing  that  is  truly  good,     i^li  our 
iprings  of  fufficiency  are  in  him  alone.     Some 
may  imagine^  that  a  proper  fenfe  of  our  iinfulnefs^ 
and  obnoxiouihefs  to  puniflimentj  is  a  main  ingre^ 
dient  as  well  as  an  occajion  of  humility ;  but  this 
is  not  the  cafe.     For  the  angels  in  heavenj  who 
njcver  finned^  are  as  humble  as  they  are  holy ;  and 
humility  was  a  robe  which  perfeA  Adam  wore  in 
Paradifej  in  which  the  fpotlefs  Jefus  was  conftantly 
arrayedj  and  with  which  every  created  nature  in 
heaven  will  be  for  ever  invefted.  He  who  has  a 
deep  (enfe  of  his  original  nihility^  of  his  abiblute 
dependence,  of  his   conflant  liability  to  revert  to 
his  primitive  nothing  on  the  (ufpenfion  of  God's 
preferving  care,  is  in  the  fame  proportion  humble. 
But  he  who  thinks   that  he  has  any  degree  of 
goodnefs,  phyfical  or  moral,  in  principle  or  in  aA, 
which  is  not  immediately  from  God  i  who  fuppofes 
that  he  has  a  power  of  prefervation,  in  any  refpeft 
diftinft  from  die  operative  divine  willj  is  in  the 
fame  degree  the  fubjeA  of  ignorance  and  pride. 
If  we  would  diirobe  ourfelves  of  the  worthlefs 
garment  of  pride,  let  us  view  the  true  charafter 
of  Goo,    and  compare  it   with  our  own.      In 
that  perfeft    mirror  we  may  fee  that  there  is 
an  infinite  difierence,  and    that    God    alone   is 

G  g  3  diftindly 
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diftinf^ly  good;  in  a  wordj  there  ve  m^y 
fee  opr  own  pajfivt  power.  And  then^  of  **  Icfe 
than  nothing  we  may  boaft,  and  vanity  confefe." 
In  that  mirror  we  may  fee  the  true  temper  of  the 
firft  perfed  Adam  i  of  the  fecond  Adain>  who  was 
meek  and  lowly  in  heart;  and  may  behold  the 
profound  reverence  and  unutterable  joy  pf  the 
myriads  of  heaven.  The  fole  reafon  why  they  arc 
blefTedj  is  divine,  fovereign  benevolence ;  and  d^e 
great  fource  of  their  humility  is  their  comparEtive 
nothingnefs  in  the  balance  of  pcrfeft  equity, 

§  39 •  There  is  no  fufficient  inducement  for 
cbJoltUe  rejignfltion  to  the  divine  wiU,  except  in  a 
firm  conviftion  that "  God  is  loye/'  that  is,  infinite 
benevolence ;  and  that  divine  foyereignty  is  (not 
an  arbitrary  power  of  infliAing  mifcryj  but)  a  6^ 
of  dUplaying  that  benevolence  in  one  witf^  or  in 
one  degree^  rather  than  another.  But  when  con- 
vinced of  this,  and  that  a  revelation  of  Jtj  in  a  way 
of  grace  and  mercy,  is  made  to  iinners;  when 
aflured,  that  returning  prodigals  will  be  Idndly 
received,  and  that  Jefus  will  in  no  wife  caft  OQt  the 
foul  that  Cometh  to  him,  or  to  Gop  by  him  i  when 
moreover  we  know,  from  the  real  natyre  of  divine 
equity,  that  it  ftands  oppofed  to  nothing  but  in- 
dulged fin,  and  rebellion  in  the  will ; — the  way 
appears  clear  for  the  mod  abfolute  refignation  of 
ourfelvcs  to  the  will  of  God.  Confcious  indul- 
gence of  fin,  indeed,  or  voluntary  rebellion,  will 
prove  a  bar,  and  what  can  be  more  equitable  ?  In 
tuft,  the  fiippofitipn  of  a  rebel,  continuing  fuch, 

exercifing 
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exercifing  ^bfblute  relignation^  is  contradidorjr. 
But,  fuch  is  the  wonderful  harmony  of  the  divine 
perfedtions,  the  foul  which  is  cpnfcious  that  it, has 
no  allowed  guile,  may  commit  itfelf  withpHt  referve^ 
and  without  fear,  intq  the  arm^  of  almighty  love  for 
a|I  the  happinefs  it  can  want,  in  time  or  in  eternity. 
7*0  him  who  regards  juftice  as  wearing  the  afpeft 
of  arbitrary  (eyerity^  or  ibvereignty  as  including  a 
power  of  inf)ifting  miiery  without  defert,  felf*dedi- 
cation  is  more  a  painful  talk,  than  a  pleafing 
e^ercife.  But  to  an  enlightened  believer,  no  act  of 
devotion  is  more  delightful.  By  him,  God  is  view- 
ed as  an  almighty  father  and  friend,  who.  rejects  nq 
returning  finner,  but  **loa4eth  him  with  benefits/^ 
For  though  ^'  God  fliall  wound  the  head  of  his 
enemies,  and  the  hairy  fcalp  of  fuch  an  pne.  as  goeth 
on  ftill  in  his  trefpafles  1"  yet  the  humble  believer 
in  Jefus  comes  boldly^  that  is,  with  refigned  con- 
fidence, to  the  throne  of  grace. 

§  40.  Gratitude  is  a  temper  of  .mind  which 
denotes  a  defire  of  acknowledging  the  receipt  of 
a  benefit.  The  mind  which  does  not  fo  feel^  is 
not  as  it  might  to  be  i  but  a  mind  rightly  difpofed 
is  arderU  in  gratitude,  in  proportion  to  the  benefit 
received.  When  St.  Paul  fays  of  the  Heathetii 
^^  neither  were  they  thankful,"  he  feems  to  ftamp 
the  fin  of  ingratitude  as  peculiarly  odious.  And  in- 
deed this'  was  the  view  which  the  wifer  heathen 
themfelves  took  of  that  vice;  without,  alas !  feeling 
the  conviction  that  thereby  they  condemned  them- 

G  g  4    .  felyes. 
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Telves.    But  it  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Heathen  : 

how  common  among  Chriftian$  !  and  to  what  an 

awful  extent  !    What  benefactor  like  God  ;   fo 

great,  fo  good,  fo  bountiful,  fo  conftant,  ib  dilin- 

terefted !    But  where  are  the  grateful  returns  ? 

How  few  utter  from    the    heart  thefe   words: 

f^  Blefs  the  Lord,   O  my  foul,  and  forget  not  all 

his  benefits." — ^'  What  fliall  I  render  to  the  Lord 

for  all  his  benefits  towards  me  !'*  Sentiments  Dok& 

rational  than  devout.      Like  every  other  grace 

which  i$  required  of  us,  virtuous  gratitude  depends^ 

in  part,  on  right  views*    A  right  view  of  benefits 

received,  of  the  fource  from  whence  they  flow,  and 

of  our  own  demerit,   has  a  direct  tendency  to 

excite  gratitude  $  and  While  the  mind  is  infloenoed 

by  grace,  (I  mean  fubjective,  foyereign  grace,) 

this  will  be  the  pleafing  efieft.     Now  what  views 

of  God  have  the  mqfi  dircB  tendency  to  excite  and 

cherifh  gratitude  i  Not*  thoie  ^hich  regard  him  as 

all  benevolenqe,  without  juftice  i   nor  thofe  which 

reprefent  him  as  all  equity  and  general  goodneis, 

yfithont /over eign  benevolence.    The  gratitude  of 

the  former,  if  grateful  they   are,  miift  be  very 

limited  and  feeble  s  for,  haying  no  great  fenie  of 

their  own  demerit,   one  powerful  motive  is  caft 

away.     And  the  gratitude  of  the  latter,  while  they 

rejcA  the  fovereignty  with  which  God  confers  his 

benefits,  muft  degenerate  into  a  feeling,  where  any 

remains,  refembling  what  they  have  on  partaking 

of  a  common  boon  diftributcd  without  difcretion. 

But  the  devout .  Chriftian  furyeys  the  fovcrcign 

benevolence 
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benevolence  of  the  Creator  in  every  perTon^  in  every 
ohJQ&y  in  every  quality,  and  in  every  event.  When 
he  views  the  ftarry  heavens,  and  beholds  how  <^  one 
ftar  difPereth  from  another  ftar  in  glory  j ' '  when 
he  ploughs  the  mighty  waters,  and  confiders  how 
they  are  peopled,  and  how  aftoniiking  the  fcale  of 
animal   exiftence^   from   the   bulky  whale  to  the 
microfcopic    animalcule  |    when    he   traverfes  the 
mountain  and  the  foreft,  cro/Tes  the  field  and  the 
meadow,  or  walks  in  the  Uwn  and  in  the  garden ; 
when  he  vifits  the  city,  and  obierves  the  commercial,^ 
the  political,  and  the  military  crowd,  or  mingles  with 
the  devout  aflembfy  paying  the  homage  of  religious 
adoration ;  fovereign  benevolence  forces  itfelf  on 
every  fenfe,  and  pervades  his  grateful  heart.     Nor 
does  the  pleafing  emotion  forfake  him,  when  he 
enters  the  chambers  of  poverty  and  diftrefs,  the  cell . 
of  a  guilty  prifbner,  or  the  awful  place  of  execu- 
tion.    Compaffion  to  the  fufferer  does  not  ex-, 
tinguifli  the  flame  of  gratitude  to  that  fovereign 
benevolence  which    makes   one    to  fhare  of  its 
benefits  more  liberally  than  others ;  while  equity 
guards,  with  infinite  care,  every  perfon  and  every 
percipient  creature,  fo  that  not  the  fmalleft  con- 
ceivable meafure  of  fufFering  is  experienced,  which 
is  not,  in  the  ftrifteft  feiiie,  dtftrved.     But  when 
the  devout  chriftian    extends  his  views  to  the 
regions  of  defpair,  and  the  manfions  of  the  blefled, 
he  is  melted  into   reverential  awe  and  grateful 
praife;  and  is  ready  to  fajr,  Wliy  am  I,   who  am 
^  great  finner,   not  tormented  in  thofe  flames  ? 

And 
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And  why  fhould  inanfions  of  blifs  and  glorjr  await 
me  rather  than  others  ?  ^'  O  the  depth  of  the 
riches  both  of  the  wifdom  and  knowledge  of  Goo  ! 
how  unfearchable  are  his  judgments,  and  his  ways 
pad  finding  out!"  Glory,  everlafting  glory,  to 
him  thatjiiteih  on  the  throne  of  benevolent  ibve- 
reignty  and  equitable  government  i  and  to  ike 
Lamb  that  was  Jlain,  who  hath  redeemed .  us  tD 
God  by  his  own  blood,  and  hath  givep  us  the 
earneft  of  our  eternal  inheritjince  ! 

§  41.  God  has  deiigned  for  the  heirs  of  promUe 
a  firm  and  lading  conjolaiion^  a  lively  hope  that 
ipaketb  not  afhamed,  and  vlJuU  ajurance  ofJaM. 
But  how  can  thefe  bleflings  be  enjoyed,  except  on 
the  fuppofition,  that  there  is  no  fovereignty  in  God 
but  what  is  properly  and  ftridly  benevolent^  where- 
by is  abfolutely  excluded  the  right  of  inflifting 
€vil  without  defert.  We  could  not  even  depend 
on  the  mofl  explicit  promife,  if  mere  will  be  the 
ftandard  of  right  and  wrong.  In  fiiort,  to  extend 
th^  right  of  fovereignty  beyond  the  manner  and 
degree  of  diftributing  benefits,  is  the  fame  as 
to  eftabli/h  a  righi  to  do  wrong;  or  to  coo* 
found  the  terms  "  fovereignty"  and  **  injuftice«** 
But  by  the  evidence  derived  from  a  clear  notum 
of  the  divine  character,  the  timid  foul  i^  re- 
lieved from  all  its  painful  fe^rs,  in  the  fame 
4pgree  that  it  feels  a  confcioufhefs  of  ;ts  own 
freedom  from  hypocrify  and  infinperity  in  its 
approach  to  God.  Knowing  that  he  is  un- 
changeable 
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changeable  love^  his  confolation  is  firaij  his  hope 
is  lively^  and  his  ailurance  is  infallible.  Then 
the  believer  may  hj  with  the  churchy  (Ifa.  xii.) 
**  O  Lord^  I  will  praife  thee :  though  thou  waft 
angry  with  me,  thine  anger  is  turned  away,  and 
thou  comfortedft  me.  Behold,  God  is  my  falva- 
tion  s  I  will  truft  and  not  be  afraid  i  for  the  Lord 
Jehovah  is  my  ftrength  and  my  fohg,  he  alfo  is 
become  my  falyation/* 

Then  may  he  fay,  •My  enmity  is  flain  i  for  I  fee 
fiothing  in  God  but  love  and  equity :  my  prcfump- 
}:ion  is  checked  s  for  juftice  forbids  it :  my  pride  is 
(ubdueds  for  all  I  have,  or  hope  to  have,  is 
of  fovereign  grace  :  my  impatience  is  controlled  9 
for  the  judge  of  the  whole  earth  will  do  right* 
Juftice  and  judgment  are  the  habitation  of  his 
throne  i  judgment  fhall  return  unto  righteoufnefs, 
and  all  the  upright  in  heart  fliall  follow  it.  What 
plea  can  rebellion  urge,  in  the  face  of  love  and 
equity  ?  What  room  is  left  for  defpair,  but  in  the 
breaft  of  the  wilful  offender  ?  And  if  a  fpiritual 
and  rational  delight  be  the  portion  of  any,  either 
in  this  or  a  future  ftate,  it  muft  be  derived  from 
an  apprefaenfion  of  that  charaAer  of  the  great 
Supreme  which  has  been  inculcated.  This  will  ferve 
as  the  moft  fatisfaAory  clue  to  guide  the  foul  out  of 
every  labyrinth,  to  extricate  the  paffions  out  of 
painful  perplexities,  and  to  avoid  the  moft  danger- 
ous fnares.  And,  finally,  by  the  falutary  aid  of 
fuch  principles,  moral  fcience,  fcriptural  theology, 
;md  chriftian  experience,,  delightfully  harmonize, 

and 
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and  ate  confirmed^  and  made  motually  ufeful  to  each 
otker.  By  contemplating  God  in  this  lights  thefiib- 
limeft  i^ilofopher  and  the  moft  illiterate  diiaple  of 
JeTus  may  be  alike  improved.  And  here  we  may 
fee,  that  a  right  knowledge  of  God  includes  a 
l^oper  knowledge  of  ourlelves ;  of  our  evil  as  well 
as  of  our  good;  of  our  prefent  ftate  and  our  future 
expeftations* 
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PAGE  7. 
liiio^ab^ti  never  to  be  perfbctlt  fathomed.]  The 
sentiment  of  this  proposition  is  rather  ambiguous.  Uby  '<  per« 
feclly  fathomed"  be  meant,  that  some  things  relating  to  the 
origin  qfeoil,  some  end*  to  be  answered  by  its  jMn/iiwioit,  some 
instances  of  its  being  over-ruled  for  good,  &c.  are  not  to  be 
''fully  comprehended''  by  a  human  mind;  it  may  well  be 
admitted :  for  the  same  may  be  said  of  our  own  minds  and 
faculties,  yea  of  our  bodies,  of  every  animal  that  moves,  of 
every  plant  that  grows,  and  of  every  particle^  of  matter  that 
exists.  But  as  there  are  some  things  relative  to  these  objects  of 
which  we  have  a  clear  idea,  and  to  deny  which  would  involve 
a  plain  contradictioni  the  proposition  asserting  the  clear  idea 
may  Se  said  to  be  *'  perfectly  fathomed/'  Thougli  no  man 
has  fatfiomed,  or  can  hereafter  fathom^  all  the  seas  in  the  world, 
and  every  part  of  them ;  this  does  not  hinder  but  there  are 
some  pans  which  he  may  ^' perfectly  fathom/'  In  like  manner, 
there  are  some  propositions  respecting  sin,  and  its  origin,  of 
which  we  have  a  clear  idea,  even  to  certainty  ;  for  the  denial 
of  them  w*ouId  involve  a  contradiction.  Now  if  many  things 
in  natural  philosophy  are  ascerlained  ^  to  the  utmost  certainty, 
which  appeared*  to  the  ancients  "  perfectly  unfathomable  •'' 
what  good  reason  can  be  as.<«igned  that  moral  science  has 
attained  its  ne  plus  fdira  f  Or  why  conclude,  that  no  addiiUmal 
evidence  is  attainable,  respecting  the  contents  of  scripture,  the 
divine  dispensations,  government  or  grace  ?  Though  a  blade  of 
grass,  or  aT grain  of  sand,  may  have  some  unfathomable  proper, 
ties,  that  is  no  good  reason  why  all  properties  of  matter,  or  laws 
of  motion,  should  be  so.  How  common  has  been  the  persua- 
sion that  the  origin  of  waier,  and  the  cause  qf  lightning  were 
inexplicable  ?  How  many,  after  their  most  laborious  investiga* 

tions. 
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tions^  have  concluded  that  the  true  motion  and  uniform  laws  uf 
the  planetary  system  were  not  to  be  ascertained  ? 

Highly  as  I  venerate  the  character^  and  esteem  the  wrilingi 
of  Abp,  Lbichton,  I  cannot  approve  of  the  tpirit  of  the  abofe 
remark,  as  it  evidently  tends  to  check  the  progress  of  monl 
science;  itnd  by  a  parity  of  reason  all  other  branches  of  know* 
ledge.  It  is  no  part  of  humUitif^  to  mak«  our  own  attainments 
the  uandard  beyond  which  another  must  not  hope  to  succeed. 
This  excellent  man  was  very  humble ;  but  I  apprehend  this  mode 
of  stating  the  subject  before  u%  is  art  evidence  thai  he  was  not 
perfectly  so;  any  more  than  his  brethren*  He,  who  woukf 
amsiittituly  advance  the  sentiment^  that  the  clear  kmndedge  of  a 
thing  is  not  aiUunabk,  ought  to  have  it  in  hrt  power  to  shew 
that  such  attainment  implies  a  contradictory  idea.  But  who 
ever  attempted  to  shew  that  ^  clear  idea  of  the  angim  of  evil  is 
of  that  kind  ?  The  proposition  which  asserts  the  discovery  of  a 
perpetual  motion  deserves  no  credltj  and  it  may  fairly  be  pro- 
nounced unattainable.  But  why  ?  Not  because  many  ingenious 
•men  have  failed  in  the  attempt,  but  becau«e  the  pro|i05itkm 
v^  hich  asserts  it  involves  a  contradictory  idea,  according  to  liie 
existing  laws  of  nature.  Therefore  to  advise  a  mistaken  friend 
to  desist  from  his  painful  ingenuity,  is  the  part  of  wisdom  and 
kindness. 

All  Milt  admit,  that  self-knowledge  is  attainable,  in  some 
degree,  and  that  it  is  a  part  of  true  wisdom  to  improve  \u 
Now  what  part  of  this  knowledge  is  more  important,  than  that 
of  pur  good  and  evU  f  And  has  it  not  been  ever  conadered 
that  the  most  excellent  kind  of  knowledge  is  an  acquainCancv 
with,  or  a  clear  notion  of  eflfectS|  in  their  couks  t  What  is  phi. 
losophy  without  this  i  A  tbbusand  phenomena  are  observed  by 
the  young  child  and  the  hoary  philosopher,  with  an  equal 
perfection  of  sense ;  in  what  then  has  the  latter  any  preeminence 
above  the  former,  if  it  be  not  in  knowing  the  causa  and  the 
ut€s  of  these  effects  ?  To  know  the  source  of  our  good,  it  is 
plain,  is  esseiUial  to  true  religion  ;  and  can  it  be  uninterestmg 
or  useless  to  know  whether  our  evil  be  from  ourselves  or  from 
some  other  ori;;in  ?  Is  it  a  speculative  nicety,  inapplicable  to 
moral  and  religious  uses,  to  ascertain  by  clear  ideas,  and 
demonstrative  considerations,  whether  we  are  impelled  to  evil  by 
our  Mf'iker,  or  whether  it  springs  within  ourselves  without  his 

causation? 
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caasastlon?  And  if  from  oursdves,  who  will  undertake  to  shew 
lbataric;ar,  tisatirfactoiy,  a  demonMirathe  idea  of  this  part  of 
9elf»know1edge  is  unattainable^  or  will  venture  to  assign  any 
£ood  reatKAi  why  it  fntut  be  xo  ?  What  does  not  involve  a  con* 
tradiction  is  not  impossible,  and  what  is  not  impossible  is 
possible ;  but  if  the  knowledge  of  a  thing  be  possible,  it  is 
attainable^  and  if  attainable,  who  has  a  right  to  say  to  his 
brother,  that  be  has  no  right  to  attempt  the  attainroenl  of  a 
thing  confessed  to  be  attainable  f 

I  knO#  not  how  better  to  conclude  this  note,   than  in  the 
following  words  of  Dr.    Watts:    '*Let  the  hope  of  new 
discpveriesi  as  well  as  the  satisfaction  and  pleasure  of  known 
4fulh8,  animate  your  daily  industry.     Do  not  think  that  learn- 
ing in  general  is  arrived  at  its  perfection,  or  that  the  know- 
ledge of  any  particular  subject    in  any  science  cannot  be 
improved*  merely  because  it  has  lain  five  hundred  or  a  thousand 
years  without  iroprovement.—Nor  should  a  student  in  divinity 
imagine  that  our  age  is  arrived  at  a  full  understanding  of  everv 
thing  which  can  be  known  by  the  scriptures, — Since  there 
are  at  present  many  difficulties  and  darknesses  hanging  about 
certain  truths  of  the  christian  religion,  and  since  several  of 
these  relate  to  important  doctrines,  such  ait  the  origin  of  sin, 
the  &U  of  Adam,  the  person  of  Christ,  the  blessed  Trinity,  and 
the  decrees  of  Goo,  &c.  which  do  still  embarrass  the  mind?  of 
honest  and  enquiring  readers,   and  which  make  work  for  noisy 
controversy  ;  it  is  certain  there  are  several  things  in  the  bible 
yet  unknown  and  not  sufficiently  explained  ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  there  i>  some  way  to  sohe  these  diffiadtieSf  and  to  reconcile  these 
seeming;  contradicticns^    And  why  may  not  a  •  sincere  searcher 
of  truth  in  the  present  age,  by  labour,  diligence,  study  and 
prayer,  with  the  best  use  of  his  reasoning  powers,  find  out  the 
proper  solution  of  those  knots  and  perplexities  which  hitherto 
have  been  unsolved,  and  which  have  afforded  matter  of  angry 
quarelling  ? — Happy  is  every  man  nho  shall  be  favoured  of 
heaven  to  give  a  helping  hand  towards  that  introduction  of  the 
blessed  age  of  light  and  love/'*-*  Improvement  qf  tJte  Mind, 
Chap.  L§7. 

PAGE  10. 
7o  FOR  K  s  E  E  and  to  for  e  a  p  po int,  in  God  is  only  one  and 
the  sujne  thing/]     This  language  of  S a  vr in  thews  plainly,  that 
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his  mind  was  perplexed  on  the  subjects  ofprtKiaux  and  decrtt^ 
and  the  mode  of  reconciling  them.    The  same  remark  is  appli- 
cable  to  the  other  quotation  from  Archbijihop  Lbichton.  This, 
no  doubts  was  the  reason  why  they  speak  s6  strongly  in  the  way 
of  dissuasion  from  such  investigations.     If^  indeed,  thej  thought, 
as  it  appears  they  did,  that  '*  to  foretee  and  to  fortafpoiai  in 
GoD^  is  only  one  and  the  lamc  thing  ;^  and  If  they  diought, 
that  there  is  no  niediwn  betweeh   decretive  intention  and  dNoace 
in  any  event  whatever ;  it  in  no  wonder  tliat  they  shuddered  at 
the  consequence  of  prosecuting  the  subject.    However  rxcelleDt 
and  illustrious  these  men  were  in  other  respects^  if  docs  not 
appear  that  they  had  satisfactory  or  consistent  views  off  his 
topic.     When  I  enter  a  dark  passage,  I  am  seized  with  fear, 
and  cry  out  to  those  w  ho  follow  roe  to  "  beware  ;**  but  if  I  am 
indulged  with  light,  though  a  child,  my  fear  h  dissipated. 
—If  I  am  enabled  to  perceive,  with  all  thesatisfactiool  can 
desire«  that  all  the  good  in/oreicen,  because  it  is  decreed;  and  all 
the  EVIL,  because  it  is  included  in  the  uncounteracted  Ig/poiktticsi 
nature  qf  things^  and  therefore  noi  decreed,  and  yet  under  the 
over-ruling  care  of  sovereign  benevolence ;  all  ground  of  alarm 
is  removed,  chance  is  out  of  the  question,  and  ibe  divine 
character  appears  in  so  amiable  a  light  as  to  aflbrd  confidenoe 
and  inexpressible  delight  through  every  step  of  the  passage. 

If  there  be  a  negative  as  well  as  a  positii'e  cause  of  events, 
or  of  the  accidental  dramutances  of  events ;  a  decree  of  those 
accidental  differences  is  not  necessary  in  ordef  to  account  fisr 
thiem.  For  as  a  decree  is  not  capable  of  preventing  (as  wiH  be 
proved  in  a  subsequent  note)  a  negative  cause  of  a  Juniied 
mode  of  existence:  io  a  decree  cannot  be  necessary  in  order  (o 
account  for  a  limited  and  defective  mode  of  operation  by  that 
existence.  But  sin  is  a  defective  mode  of  operation,  by  a 
creature  of  limited  existence  ;  therefore  sin,  in  aU  itsd^rees. 
may  beforeseen,  without  hting  fore-appainted.  Again  :  to  decree 
an  event,  or  manner  of  an  event,  |s  to  assign  it  %  pontile  and 
effective  cause  of  existence  or  operation ;  but  moral  evil  is  a 
negative  or  defective  manner  of  operation ;  therefore  whSe 
the  operation  itself  is  decreedj  its  dtfect  need  no  more  be 
decreed,  than  the  want  of  absolute  perfection* 

PAGE  26 
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PAGE  26. 
To  thete  two  prindplet  kveky  thing  U  redudNe]  Thil 
position,  as  it  respects  the  divine  conduct  towards  a  moral 
fty stem,  is  of  infinite  importance.  But  as  I  never  heard  nor  saw 
it  denied,  the  format  proof  of  it  appears  needless,  until  some  one 
nhall  venture  to  call  It  in  question.  My  present  conviction  is^ 
that  ihe  denial  of  it,  in  any  possible  instance,  is  reducible  to 
some  absurd  consequence* 

PAGE   32. 

PowsB  qfahmi^  or  riot  abuaing\  The  word  "potier/^iti 
many  instances,  is  extremely  ambigtious  and  equivocal.  Most 
commonly  it  is  used  as  synonymous  with  Cause;  The  ambiguity 
arises  from  the  variety  of  subjects  and  connections  in  which  it 
is  used.  With  a  view  to  illustrate  the  subject  of  Power  in 
general,  and  particularly  the  unavoidable  use  of  the  terra  in  this 
work  with  difference  of  signification,  when  treating  of  difierent 
kinds  of  causation,  I  would  offer  these  remarks : 

!•  AM  conceivabk  ''power,''  or  causation^  nviy  be  reduced 
to  three  kinds ;  physical,  moral,  and  metaphysical. 

2.  Physical  **  powlsr^  is  nothing  else  than  the  active 
eisergyofthe  first  cause,  operating  through  universal  nature^ 
either  immediately,  or  by  means  oif  subordinate  agents.  There^ 
fore^ 

3.  All  physical  power  i^  either  prtmSon,  which  is  the  divine 
nature  in  its  unsearbhable  activity  and'  blessed  life ^  or  apriino^ 
proceeding  from  that  adorable  sotirce. 

4.  When  the  word  "  power''  is  used  in  mechanics,  or  any 
department  of  natural  philosophy,  it  is  properly  used  in  a 
pfyikal  sense.  Thus  we  ascribe  potver  to  weight,  to  water,  to 
wind ;  to  fire,  to  a  magnet,  to  chemical  agefits,  &c. 

5.  Even  supposing,  with  sam^  of  the  ancient  philosophers^ 
and  with  the  profoundly  learned  Ralph  CvpwoRTk  and  somd 
others  among  the  moderns,  that  the  first  cause  operates  by 
means  61  j^stic  nature^  or  a  plastic  influence  in  universal  nature, 
as  the  consummate  and  infallible  dhnnt  art  in  alt  operations  ai 
ntra,  and  which  Lbibmitz  seems  to  intend  by-  tb^  term 
monads,  this  does  not  constitute  the  cause  to  be  any  other  than 

pkyneaL 

6«  When  "power"  i§  ascribed  to  the  anmal  functions, 

H  h  whereby 
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whereby  the  organs  are  employed  for  labour,  for  swiAness,  or 
for  the  atlaining  or  exemplifying  of  babhs^  of  whatever  kind* 
lis  character  is  pfysicai, 

7.  The  same  is  applicable  to  intdligeni  natares;  for  the 
active  life  of  mind  is  a  part  of  universal  nature,  operated  upon 
by  the  first  cause^  no  less  than  the  animal  and  inanimate  pacts 
of  the  universe, 

'  8.  Even  ihe  xviU,  as  far  at  it  is  necessitated  to  act  at  aU,  by 
the  efficacious  energy  of  the  first  cause,  acts  phyticaify  ;  for  God 
is  00  less  the  cause  of  the  natural  act  of  volition,  than  of  the 
very  existence  of  mind  itself,  and  therefore  the  power  ofvUl' 
v^  is  physical, 

9.  Moral  ''power^'  is  the  wiU  considered  as  feee  from 
all  physical  interference ;  whereby  it  acts,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  agent,  with  all  conceivable /reecSoni.  For  this 
alone  ia  the  immediate  canue  of  all  moral  qualities  in  adjons, 

Henc«, 

10.  The  phrases  "  moral  power,**  or  *'  moral  akUtiy,**  and 

*'  moral  inability/^  as  often  used,  are  not  calculated  to  cuvey 
accurate  ideas.  For,  properly,  what  is  a  moral  '*  power,"  but 
the  |)ower  of  producing  moral  effects  ?  But  sin  b  no  le«  a  manl 
iffwi  (ban  holiness ;  and  therefore  must  have  a  correspondii^ 
cauK,  or  *'  power.*'  In  short,  to  use  '*  moral  ability**  in  zgood 
M:nse  exclusively,  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  a  good  monl 
effect  a/one  has  a  cause  called  <*  ability;"  while  a  badaanl 
c  fleet  has  no  cause,  as  ''  inability'*  is  used  in  opposiuoa  to 
ability. 

1 1 .  This  inaccuracy  has^  proved  peculiariy  un&vocirabfe  to 
an  amicable  adjustment  of  controverted  sentiments,  in  which 
these  phrases  have  been  employed ;  and  the  aouroe  of  it  seems 
to  be,  our  connecting  a  pkydctU  cause  with  the  word  "  moral," 
in  one  instance,  "  moral  ability  ;**  and  a  metaphysical  CBme  with 
the  same  word,  in  the  other  instance,  "  moral  inability."  But, 
in  strictness  of  idea,  that  power  or  cause  which  produces  the 
morality  of  an  effiect,  whether  good  or  bad,  is  the  will  at  pofia 
liberty,  unimpdled  and  unconstrained.  He  who  has  this^« 
tviU  has  *'  moral  ability  ;'*  and  he  who  has  it  not  is  "  mocallf 
unable.'* 

12.  MsTAPHYsiCAL  '' powcr*'  is  the  kypaiketkal reason  or 
cause  of  an  effect;  and  therefore  is  perfectly  disttaci  m  its 

kind 
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kind  from  (he  phjfsical  and  moral  power  before  explained. 
Physical  [bovver,  we  have  seen,  is  either  immediately  from  God 
himself,  or  froip  subordinate  agents  influenced  by  him,  in  all 
worlds,  whether  material,  sensitive^  or  intellectual.  And  moral 
power,  it  has  been  shewn,  is  nothing  else  bat  the  mil,  con* 
sidered  as  wifbrced.  **  Power,''  therefore,  in  a  metaphysical 
sense,  expresses  the  cause^  or  the  reason,  why  an  efiect  is  to 
take  place  with  infallible  certainty,  on  supposition  of  the  absence 
of  a  physical  cause,  and  therefore  htyond  its  actual  influence. 
Hence, 

13.  This  maaphfsical  power,  though  in  its  own  natum  a 
comparaiwe  drfects  is  nevertheless  an  adequate  cause  of  certainty, 

14»  Again ;  this  power  is  predicable  o(  contingent  existences 
a/oM,  for  of  these  alone  can  it  be  said  that  they  are /i>;iiir<r(2  in 
essence  and  in  operation  ;  dependent,  and  inst/fficient  to  preserve 
their  being  or  goodness,  except  by  way  of  participation,  their 
efficient  energy  being  ultimately  reducible  to  the  first  Fo^er. 

\5.  Hence  the  propriety  of  calling  '' metaphysical  power^ 
PASSIVE  POWER.  "Power/'  in  the  sense  of  catise;  and 
"  passive**  because  it  is  drfective  or  na^ative,  compared  with 
active.  In  other  words  It  might  be  defined,  an  essential 
CAUSE  of  liability  to  change  in  every  contingent  nature. 

16.  Power,  in  this  passive  sense,  is  the  same  thing  as  the  true 
cause  of  d^ctibility  of  whatever  kind ;  and  without  which 
defectibility  could  have  no  existence.  Consequently,  the  po»- 
sibility  of  moral  evil,  and  the  existence  of  a  negative  cause, 
which  is  metaphysical  or  passive  **  power,"  must  stand  or  fall 
together.  He  therefore  who  denies  the  idea  of  passive  power, 
must  also  deny  the  possibility  of  moral  evil. 

17.  From  these  remarks  we  may  see  how  far  Dr.  Rbid  was 
right  in  blaming  Mr.  Locke   for  using  the.  term  ''passive 

,  pow^r"  in  physics.  If  indeed  *' power"  be  taken  in  the  pliysical 
acceptation^  which  implies  active  cause,  energy  or  force,  pro- 
ceeding ultimately  from  the  first  cause,  the  term  '*  passive" 
cannot  be  predicated  of  it ;  whether  the  discourse  relate  to 
matter  or  spirit.  But  if  "  power"  be  taken  in  the  tnetaphydcal 
acceptation,  whether  the  discourse  be  of  matter  or  spirit,  the 
word  "passive"  is  appropriate.  When  Mr.  Locks^  there- 
fore,  and  AaiSTOTtE  before  him,  used  "  passive  power"  in  the 
rpetaphysical  sense,  whether  the  subject  relate  to  matter  or  spirit, 

H  h  2  e?8cncfc 
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eitence  or  operation,  tbey  were  perfectly  justifiable.    In  txi. 
Dr.  Rbid,  ftnd  some  of  his  abettors  in  this  criticisiiij  seem  to 
have  no  other  notion  of  "  power''  than  what  is  merdy  physical 
or  moral ;  and  when  they  professedly  treat  of  Metaf^ysicsy 
they  almost  constantly  glide  into  physical  causes  and  efiecfs,  and 
reasop  accordingly.      If  they  are  allowed  to  assume,    that 
"power^  denotes  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  capacky  or 
capability  of  exerting  actual  energy  ;  it  is  but  fair  to  demand 
of  them>  in  return,  what  denomination  they  would  aisipi  toot 
fuauiai  came  of  d^tibUity  in  all  contingent  existences,  &• 
fcuhies,  and  operations  ?  Until  they  ftimish  us  with  a  more 
expressive  term  than  "  passive  power''  to  indicate  thai  ^peciiic 
idea,  their  objection  must  bp  considered  as  nothing  better  than 
|in  unreasonable  cavil.    As  }he  following  terms  (often  used  by 
Aristotle)  are  not  words  without  precise  ideas,  let  them  tdl 
us  what  appropriate  ei^pre^sions,  in  the  English  language,  thcj 
would  substitute  for  them ;  iufufn^  nr  voiStir,  or,  mfjc^  futrnfiom 
irnftrriKvc  ? 

18.  Hence  we  may  see,  hovf  ^'a  ffotper  of  not  sinning" 
Cffotentia  wm  peccandi)  is  applicable  to  moral  agents,  howen^ 
sinfid ;  since  they  have  ^  wili,  acting  with  unfbrced.>9ttdaB. 
They  have  a  mortd  power,  in  the  sense  explained,  of  produdng 
their  own  acts.  The  physical  act  pf  their  will,  or  their  vdui- 
tary  activity  in  choosing  their  object,  is  a  physical  good,  afll 
worthy  of  God's  ooncurrjsnce  in  giving  it  efficiency;  bat 
^he  obliquity,  pravtty,  or  vitiosity  of  that  act  is  notofGooy 
but  proceeds  firom  a  deficient  cause,  which  shall  be  s^fterwaidi 
(explained. 

19.  But  have  deoifs  this  pow<^  of  not  sinning,  and  such 
means  of  avoiding  sinful  acts  as  render  them  culpaUe  for  the 
neglect  of  them  ?  They  have  strong  reason  in  their 
for  concluding  they  are  not  sufficient  for  their  own  happii 
They  have  an  intelligent  nature ;  and  therefore  must  know  that 
tbey  are  not  the  authors  of  their  own  existence,  but  that  there 
must  be  a  higher  will  than  their  own.  They  have  also  a  re- 
tfnimtcent  nature ;  and  therefore,  cannot  forget  their  pristine  state, 
a  state  of  dependence  and  diie  subjection  to  Goo  and  hi^  just 
requisitions.  Thus  they  have  suficient  reasons  for  obedieDCc, 
and  are  not  impelled  to  sin. 

20.  I  am  Ifcre  constrained  to  add,  that  Mr.  Locks,  in 

tfeatiog 
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treating  of"  Power/'  is  not  consistent  with  himself*  He  slates 
that  "  power''  is  either  acihe  or  passive  (but^  hy  the  bye^  with- 
out  stating^  as  the  subject  required,  that  the  latter  must  needs 
be  considered  in  a  tnetapkysical  sense)^  and  tiien  undertakes  to 
<hew  thai  "  Powers  belong  to  agents/'  that  is  excliisively.  Is 
not  this  the  same  as  to  assert,  that  his  own  rtatcmei^t  wa<» 
wrong  ?  His  illustration  evidently  shews  that  he  confounded 
these  notions  of  powers,  in  themselves  perfectly  dts::nct, 
namely*  physic  and  metaphysic,  or  active  and  passive.  By  the 
force  of  evidence,  arising  from  observations  on  Hubility  to 
change^  both  Aejstotle  and  Locke  in  stating  the  definition 
and  kinds  of  power,  admitted  the  passive  as  well  as  the  active 
notion.  How  comes  it  to  pass,  then,  that  power,  in  Mr. 
JLiOjcke's  opihion,  cannot  belong  to  the  will  ?  Because,  accord* 
ing  to  him,  the  will  itself  is  power,  and  to  talk  of  the  povier  of 
a  power,  he  observes,  is  absurd.  And  for  the  same  reason,  he 
ssLy%g  freedom  does  not  belong  to  the  will,  but  to  the  agent.  "  For 
vvho  sees  not,"  adds  he,  '*  that  powers  are  attributes  only  of 
sitbiiances,  and  not  of  powers  themselves  ?"  Very  true,  v^hcn 
understood  of  only  ocifve  powers.  But,  on  the  contrary,  \%ho 
sees  not,  that  [>ower,  metaphysically  understood,  belongs  to 
every  facultjc  and  every  'operation  ?  Hence  his  denial  ofjree-' 
(lam  to  the  tviU  is  unfounded.  For  freedom  is  not  a  power  in 
the  active  sense ;  but  rather  an  exemption  from  all  physical 
constraint  or  counteraction. 

21.  Mr.  Locke  further  says,  *'  The  question  is  not  proper. 
Whether  the  will  be  free  ?  but.  Whether  the  man  be  free  ?'* 
But  since  the  man  is  free  in  some  respects  only,  and  necessi* 
tated  in  others,  as  Mr.  Locks  acknowledges,  the  latter  of  the 
two  questions  cannot  be  properly  answered,  without  recurring 
to  the  idea  contained  in  the  former,  viz.  Whether  the  man  h& 
free  with  respect  to  his  will  ?  This  is  properly  the  question^ 
I(i  therefore,  as  before  stated,  freedom  in  the  strictest  propriety 
be  not  '*  a  faculty  of  viilling,"  but  an  exemption  from  ail  physi- 
cal interference  between  the  wili  of  the  agent  and  the  ^ect 
vfiSiedffreedom  is  ftroperly  predicated  of  the  uill, 

22.  Nor  can  I  think  that  tliis  valuable  author  gives  a  satis* 
factory  answer  to  another  important  question  connected  with 
the  preceding  one,  viz.  What  determities  the  will  f  He  maintains 
that  *' it  is  always  some  uneasiness"    But  though  in  some caset 

this 
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lliis  answer  is  (rue,  it  Is  not  admissible  as  a  general  rule.     Tbe 
inference  is  not  conclusive  ivhen  universal^  if  deduced  from  pre* 
mises  which  are  true  only  in  some  respects.    Even  suppouo^ 
all  men  in  the  present  imperfect  state  to  be  determined  in  their 
choice,  from  better  to  worse  and  worse  to  better^  by  soroe  ooi^ 
icious  uneasiness  ;  this  can  be  regarded  only  as  an  adventitious 
circun^stance,  and  not  as  an  original  principle  of  our  nature.   In 
order  to  answer  the  question  satisfactorily»  we  must  find  a  cause 
applicable  to  an  intelligent  nature  in  ail  states,  and  at  al)  times. 
It  must  apply  to  beings  perfectly  happy,  and  extremely  miser- 
able, as  well  as  to  those  in   an  intermediate  condition.     And 
what  can  this  radical!  cause  of  the  will's  determination  be,  gn  lo 
good  vditjpns,  but  the  physical  goodness  of  tbe  mind  proceed* 
ing  from  the  first  cause  of  all  good  ;    aiu},  «s  to  ml  vofiltoas^ 
(he  agent's  metaphysic  or  pasi»ivie  power?  From  these a&uaole 
causes  proceeds  the  gnaUst  apparent  good,  which  may  be  called 
the  immediate  cause  of  dctermirung  tbe  will, 

PAGE  %5. 
Moral  z\il]    On  the  word  "evil/*  a  word  of  the  mmt 
ra  ileal  as  well  as  awfiil  imjjortance,  I  would  here  nukef6e 
following  remarks  :  — 

1.  Evil  is  of  three  kinds,  to  some  one  of  wbidi  all  evil 
whatever  is  reducible.     These  are  physical,  Aaonil,  and  inela* 

,  piiysical  c^ils. 

2.  Physical  "evil"  can  be  only  relative;  for  absobuctv'A 
vrould  imply  two  absolutes,  or  two  infinites,  which  is  a  nunifesl 
contradiction.     Hence, 

3.  Whatever  it  ''physical,'*  in  itself  and  a^«o/itffi^ con- 
sidered, is  giood.  So  is  matter,  motion,  spirit,  and  physical 
Energy  of  whatever  kind.  Thus  the  bodies  and  their  motions 
by  which  vi*e  are  injured,  as  well  as  those  by  which  we  aie 
benefited  and  gratified|  are  alike  good,  when  viewed  ab^dutdy. 
When  we  are  terrified  by  thunder,  injured  by  li^tning,  or 
overwhelmed  by  volcanoes;    when  water  suffocates,  or  fire 

'  destroys ;  the  physical  cause  is  as  good  as  the  sun  that  warms 
and  enlightens  us,  or  the  flowers  and  fruits  that  regale  our  arises. 
The  same  may  be  asserted  of  the  Justice  that  rendenr  any 
being  miserable.  The  cause  of  sufiering  is  in  ourselves;  not 
in  tiic  first  cause,  uor  in  the  secondary  agents^ 
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4.  Moral  ''  evil^  is  the  want  of,  or  deviation  from,  rec/i- 
tude  in  the  moral  agent,  as  explained  in  the  definition  and 
^e  illustration  of  it. 

5k  Mktaphysical  *'  evil"  is  the  want  or  drfect  of  phj'sical 
good#  when  compared  with  that  which  is  unlimited  and  absolute.^ 
Hence» 

0.  Metaphysical  evil  is  inseparable  from  creatures ;  as  limi- 
tation, dependencej  liabilit/  lo  failure,  or  defectibilily,  are 
inseparable  from  them. 

7.  He  who  would  deny  the  existence  of  metaphysical  evil, 
naust  at  the  same  time  deny  a  cause  of  difference  between  a  de- 
iectiUe  and  indefectible,  a  contingent  and  an  absolute  existence, 
6.  Hence  we  may  see  the  true  cause  why  the  old  Persian 
Philosophers,  and  the  Manichean  Heretics,  held  two  eternal 
principles,  which  they  called  Oramasdes,  and  Ariamnius ;  the 
former  expressing  the  good,  the  latter  the  evil  principle  z  viz. 
They  had  no  just  notion  of  metaphyncal  evil,  as  distinct  from 
physical ;  otherwise,  they  must  have  perceived  that  the 
*'  cause  of  evtP'  could  not  possibly  have  a  higher  origin  than 
coniingau  existenoe. 

9.  Hence  also  we  may  perceive  the  source  of  a  most  perni- 
cious error  held  by  many  modern  philosophers,  who  ascribe 
every  effect  in. the  universe  to  a  pofitive  (and  therefore  physical) 
neeessity ;  and  then,  to  save  appearances,  call  it,  most  improperly, 
philotophical  necessity.    While  they  maintain  the  unity  of  the 
iirst  cause,  and  thus  exclude  the  Persian  Arimanms,  they  plunge 
themselves  into  another   gulph  of  error,    whereby  tliey  are 
constrained  to  ascribe  all  ecil  to  the  first  cause,  no  less  than  all 
good.      Hence  also  they  are  precipitated  into  other  conclusions 
equally  remote  from  religion,  morality,  and  true  philosophy  .- 
namely.  That  there  is  no  evil  in  the  universe ;  that  there  is  no 
moral  system,  properly  so  called,  since  vice  is  no  less  the  effect  of 
physical  or  decretive  necessity  than  virtue ;  and  consequently, 
that  God  is  not,  properly  speaking,  a  moral  Governor,  since  he 
only  subjects  apart  of  his  intelligent  creatures,  by  an  irreversible 
appointment,  to  a  partial  suffering,  a  deliverance  from  which 
eventually  it  would  be  unfust  in  him  not  to  effect ! 

10,  From  tlie  preceding  statement  of  metaphysical  evil,  it  is 
obvious  that,  considered  as  a  cause^  a  negative  or  drfecthe  cause, 
il  coincides  with  **  metaphysical  power  ^''  which  b  most  pro* 
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perljr  leaned  "paisive  power.'  PoMnoe,  becauiei  alt  pbjrska/^ 
positive  causation  is  excluded  ;  pcwer,  becsutse  ills  nevertbden 
a  causey  that  is,  assignable  ^ccu  proceed  firom  it* 

11.  The  author  has  lung  been  of  opinion,  that  tbe  lov 
state  of  moral  science,  and  the  endless  varieties  in  pbilosoplikal 
intellectual  systems,  both  ancient  and  modem,  majr  be  ti^oed 
principally  to  this  source,  viz.  The  want  of  just  views  of  passive 
power,  or  **  metaphysical  evil,''  and  its  relation  to  that  wbkh  it 
physical  and  moral.  Some,  indeed,  b»ve  afiected  to  queslioB 
ils  existence ;  but  probably  when  th^y  kmjw  themteha  better, 
cultivate  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  only  tme  source  of 
humilityg  and  the  genuine  ground  of  all  ^riritual  gnUtitde^  mnd 
scriptural  pro^,  ihey  will  think  differently.— -However,  wjt& 
a  view  to  furlify  the  inquisitive  sutdent  against  tbe  dengned 
influence  of  cavils,  which  are  equally  unchristian  and  uapldoio- 
phical;  I  shall  here  produce  some  iiirther  evidence  not  oidy  of  its 
exUience,  but  alico  oi  ils  mpcrioHce,  in  relation  to  the  system  of 
the  universe*  Thus,  then,  that,  most  judicknis  and  acciflaie 
divine,  John  Frederic  Staffer  : 

1 2*  ''  Malum  metaph^ikum  est  defectus  ulterioria  tive  msforis 
perfectionis  in  re ;  oonsistit  ergo  in  limitatione  determinatiooom 
essentialium.  Termino  moM  meuqtl^ftki  Ideo  ust  samus,  qnia 
modernis  philosophis  consuetus  et  reeeptus  est,  tmde  linsoa 
illautimur,  qua^  hodie  maxime  in  usu  est:  si  veroquissit, 
quern  terminus  hie  ofiendeie  possit,  lubentissim^  ilkimiejiri* 
muS|  et  illius  loco,  abtentiamukeriant  realkaHs  utqueperfeakma 
in  creaiuris  substituimus*  Ratio  cur  philosophis  termino  hoc  mi 
placet,  predpud  hec  est,  quod  commodhis  ostendi  posse  po. 
tanc,  quomodo  malum  monle  oriri  potuerit,  et  ut  divisa  altribota 
providentiamque,  contra  difficultates  a  mails  tam  phyncis  qiiam 
moralibos  desumptas,  defendere  possint*  Idem  tvrtr 
iilteriaris  petfeetioms  ac  realitatU  in  creaheru  abmnUg 
demomirari  poieu. 

13*  Pmitum  esl,  cujus  essentia  et  natura  sive  periectieiies 
limites  habent,  quod  ergo  limtatum  est.  Malum  aoten  ttela« 
physicum  consistit  in  ilia  limitatione  deterolinationom  essenti- 
alium :  quicquid  ergo  cantingens,  per  consequens  fidtmm  est; 
illi  malum  metaphysicum  inest.  Enlia  contingenfia  j&itta  esse, 
absolute  necessarium  est ;  cum  vero  malum  metaphj^aiomi 
consistat  in  ilia  (initudine    sive  limitatione  detenmnattonom 
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cssentialium  :  ergo^  malum  metaphysicum  in  rebus  contingenti** 
bus  absolute  necessarium  tf«/.— Cum  mundus  eliam  perfeclissimui 
sit  enscontmgens,  consistens  ex  entibus  dnllU,  adeoque  Hmitatisj 
et  in  limitalione  ilia  malum  metaphysicum  consistat;  hinc 
mundus  etiam  peifecti.«simus  sine  malo  metapbjsico  esse  non 
potest.— Omnipotentia  divina  sese  extendit  ad  ommsL  possibiUa; 
luundum  vero  etiam  perfectissimum  absque  mala  melaphysico 
bsse^  vnpossibilc  est :  hinc  Deus  nee  per  omnipotentiam  sUani 
mundum  absque  malo  metaphysico  producere  potest/'  Joh, 
Frid.  Stappbri  Jnstit.  ThedL  Volem.  Univ;  Tom.  I.  §44^9, 
455 — i58. 

13.  Another  author  of  great  celebrity  in  the  learned  world 
is,  if  possible,  still  more  expIiciL  ''  Malum  mctaphfiiaan  dici* 
tur  quod  per  essentiam  et  naturam  suam  rem  imperfectiorem 
reddere  censetur,  quam  fbret  si  abesset,  adeoque  in  limitatione 
determinationum  essentialium  consistit. — Ita  iintludo  et  limitatio 
€»riginaria  intellectiis  nostri  habetur  pro  malo  metaphysico, 
quia  intellectus  noster  longe  foret  perfeclior,  si  ea  finitudine 
et  limitatione  careret,  queroadmodum  superius  vidin^us  intel*. 
lectum  divinum  esne  perfectissimum,  propterea  quod  infinitum 
ct  illimitatus. 

H.  **  Mahon  metaphysicum  est  absdiUe  necesearium.  Etenim 
malum  metaphysicum  originarie  rem  per  essentiam  et  .natu* 
ram  suam  imperfectiorem  reddit,  quam  absque  eodem  foret^ 
adeoque  in  limitationibus  originariis  delerminationum  essentia-^ 
lium  etf  quatenus  natura  rei  in  vi  activa  consistit,  in  limi(ati« 
onibuf  vis  activae  ac  inde  pendentis  potendiae  seu  possibilita- 
tis  agendi  in  genere  consistit.  £nimvero  cum  et  vis  ilia 
agendi  determinati  gradus  in  numerum  determinationum  essen<^ 
tialium  corporis  in  genere  et  animarum  noscrarum  referatur, 
determinationes  autem  essentiales  sint  absolute  necessaries; 
quin  malum  metaphysicum  absolute  necessarium  sit  dubitari 
baud  quaquam  polest. — Si  quii  malum  metaphysicum  ab  entibus 
finitis,  seu  limitatis  abesse  vellt,  is  idem  ens  finilum  seu  limita« 
turn  et  infinitum  et  illimitatum  simul  esse  vuU  i  quod  quam 
sit  absurdum,  nemo  non  videt.  Nimirum  malum  metaphysi* 
cum  sunt  limitationes  originariae  essentia^  ac  naturae  rcrum, 
quas  a  rebus  limitatis  arcere  velle  idem  esit  ac  limitatum  in  iUi* 
mitatum  converters 

15.  "  Mundus  nuihut  etianui  sit  omniuinperfectissimus,  abi^e 
milo  mctapkysico  esse  potest.      £tenim  omnis  mundus^  etiam  om« 
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litum  per fecttsKiiDut^  est  series  enlium  finitorum^  tam  nmulfaneo- 
rum,  quam  successivorum^  Quamobreni^  cum  ens  finhom  ul 
^tiam  HmiiatuiD ;  omnis  mundus  eliam  omnium  perfectissuntts 
ex  c'iilibus  Hmilaiis  constare  debet.  Quaniam  ilaque  fieri  ne* 
quit^  ul  determinaliones  essentiates  et  vke%  eiitium  Kmilatorum 
^'nt  illimitatae,  quip|)e  ideo  entia  limitata  sunt,  quia  detanni* 
naiiones  esscnliales  certo  modo  limilantur ;  patel  in  otoni  mun* 
do  esseniiae  ac  naturae  rerum^  limitaliones  originarie  adi»rere 
"^b  eo  non  separabilcs.  Jam  cum  malum  metaphysicum,  quod 
pet  essenttam  et  naturaifi  urum  mundum  imperi'ec4iorem  red- 
dere  censetur,  quam  absque  eodem  fbret,  in  limltaihoibus 
dcierminatiohum  essentialium  consistat ;  mundui  nulkiSi  eCna  si 
sit  omnkim  perfectlssimus,  absque  malo  metapby«oo  esae 
potest. 

16.  "  Idem  etiam  do  ostendttar.  Malam  meUpbjiiciiBi, 
x>b  quod  scilicet  mundus  imperfectior  censetur^  quam  abtqijt 
eodem  fbret,  est  absolute  necessarium.  Absolute  necesnrii  in 
se  spectati  opposttum  impossible  est,  Imposdbiie  igiitir  est 
concipi  mnndum  absque  malo  metaphystco,  adeoque  moodus 
tiullus^  etiam  si  sit  omnium  perfecftissimus.  absque  nab  meia* 
physico  esse  potest.— Etsi  vix  attenlione  dignum  videatio;  <fiod 
de  absoluta  mall  metaphysici  in  omni  mundo  possibili  oecesd- 
tate .  demonstratur ;  patebit  tamen  in  sequentibus,  maxima 
attentione  banc  esse  perpendendam,  ne  circa  mati  pfaysid  et 
moralis  originem  haesities  ac  hallucineris,  quemadmodoa  pie- 
risque  accidere  experientia  loquitur. 

17*  '*  Dots  mundum  facax  nequit,  in  ^quo  nulhan  at  mabm 
metaphysicum*  Elenim  mundus  millus,  etiam st  sit  dmnioffi  per* 
ifectissimus^  absque  malo  metaphysico  esse  pdtest,  consequenter 
mundus  hullus  absque  malo  metaphysico  possibilts.  Enimvefo 
Deus  tantummodo  facere  potest  quod  possibile.  Iropossibile  noo 
item.  Quamobrem  Deus  mundum  facere  nequit,  in  quo  nul* 
lum  sit  inalum  metaphysicum.— Qui  hotione  distincla  cmmipo* 
tentiae  divinae  destituti  possibililatem  rerum  ab  eadem  derivant 
in  verbis,  quas  non  intelHgunt,  fiduciam  omnem  collocante 
perfectionem  rerum  fingunt,  quas  non  intelligunt  :  ex  quUns 
fictionibus  difficultates  insuperabiles  emanant,  qua?  sua  reloii 
sponte  in  auram  abeun(|  ubi  ex  notionibus  determinatis  ratio- 
cineris. 

1 8. ''  Infossibilitasfacicndi  mundum  absque  malo  meiapfymco 
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nunuk  ommpoteiUiam.  Ellentm  abM)]ute  impossibile  est,  ul  muiuius, 
etianisi  sit  omnium  pqssibilium  perfectissimus,  malp  meUphjrsico 
careat,  consequenter  fundus  absque  malo  metapbysico  in  nu-i 
inero  impossibilium  est.  Omnipotentia  nee  extenditur  ukra 
sphaeram  possibilium,  el  hoc  non  obstante^  quod  Deo  conveniat 
omnipotentia,  potentia  ejus  absolute  maxima,  Impossibilitat 
adeo  &ciendt  mundum  absque  malo  metaphjsico  non  minui^ 
ODaDipotentiam. 

1 9.  "  Idem  elian  sic  ostenditur*  Mupdus  ni^Uus  absque 
malo  metaphysico  esse  pQleft»  consequenter  dum  Deus  mundum 
absque  malo  metaphjsico  facerie  nequit,  impossibilia  &cere 
nequit,  Sed  impossibilitas  faciendi  impossibiliB,  non  arguit 
defectum  potentis.  Quamobrem  impossibilitas  fiu:iendr 
mundum  absque  malo  meiapbysico  non  arguit  defectum 
potential  divinae,  coi^sequenter  cum  Deo  competat  omnipo* 
teotja^  omnipoteptiam  nuUo  mpdo  minuiL-^Verilas  pfopo- 
sitionis  iu^  notipnuo^  clarissima  iadiat»  ut  ^  facile  percellatur 
animus  mo^o  a  nolionibiis,  quiei  (erminU  abstractis,  quamdiu 
eos  ftuniliares  minimp  ^periris,  adhseret,  obscuritatem  arceas, 
id  quod  aliier  fieri  nequit,  quam  ubi  ineditatione  satis  diuturna 
et  saepius  repetita  lingulas  expendas,  donee  lucem,  quam  dix- 
imus,  in  lemetipso  percipias;  id  quod  in  omni  casu  reliquo^ 
tenendum,  ubi  obscuriU|tem  obstare  sentis,  quo  minus  rationum 
evidentia  convincaris. 

dO.  ^'  I^fifim  pi^l^gfsiqm  tip  pot  n^acuban  quidem  a  mundo, 
UMienU  quocimque  singi^ari,  atf/em  jM^e^^*— Qui  per  miraculum 
fieri  posse  somni^t,  quod  in  se  impo^stbiie;  is  utique  cmnipci* 
tentiam  Dei  ad  {jpnpps^ibilia  exten()i^  qu9  tamen  per  ea,  qus 
de  potenlif  Dei  demoostrata  sunt,  sphaeram  possibilinm  non 
excedit.  C^ui  per  miraculum  ab  aliquo  ente  finito,  quod  idem 
limitatum  esse  constat,  malum  metaphysicum  auferri  posse 
affirmat,  is  ens  limitatum  a  limitationibus  esseotialibus  liberari, 
consequenter  ex  limitato  illimitatum,  adeoque  ex  finite  infini* 
turn  fieri  posse  contendit :  quod  quam  sit  absurdum  nemo  non 
videl^  turn  imprimis  per  essenliarum  immutabilitatem  et 
attributprum  incommunicabilitatem  intelligilur. 

2K  "  Maban  meUxph^ncumper  te  ante  dccrctum  rebus  decretie 
Marei,  necabm  per  idem  separari poteit.  Cum  essentiae  renun 
sint  immutabiles ;  nee  per  decreturo  immutari  possunt.  Limi- 
tationes  itaque  essentialiupa  non  demum  per  decretum  rebus 
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dccrclis  superadduntur,  adeoque  iiMlem  insunt  ante  decrdum. 
Quamobrem  cum  malum  metaphysicum  per  se  rebus  decreiti 
inest  ante  decrelum. — Qui  ideas  rerum  arbttrarias  supca  esLplo- 
.<uu  fingunl,  limitationes  determinationuni  estentialium  per  de- 
crelum ideis  rerum  inferunt,  et  tic  in  doctrina  mali  difficnlta- 
tibus  ineztrtcabllibu«  implicuntur.  ,Qui  vero  esientias  rerum 
eternas  et  necessarias,  pbilosophit  et  tfaeoiogis  sd  Caktssii 
usque  lempora  unanimi  consensu  probatas,  agnoscunt ;  limha* 
tiones  determinationum  essentialium  ante  decretum  io  ideis 
rerum,  quatenus  vi  principii  contradictionis^  adeoque  per 
naturam  intellectuSj  insunt  in  intdlectu  divino,  constderan^  et 
hoc  pacto  circa  originem  ac  permissionem  mail  eC  conconuiii 
Dei  ^d  malum  nihil  difficullatis  sentiunt,  quod  nou  superari 
posiet.  £t  eo  fine  propositionem  prassentem  fanquam  probe 
iiotandam  inculcamus.  Nimirum  xnalum  metaphjsicom  rcbis 
minime  inesl,  quia  decrevit  Deus,  ut  insit,  fo^  quia  decrevk  res, 
a  quibus  abesse  nequit.  Homo  habet  fiicultatem  (xignoficendi 
admodum  limilatam,  quod  nemo  non  novit,  cum  idens  ex  semet- 
ipso  experiatur«  Minime  autem  facultas  ejus  cognoKendi  hoc 
pacto  liraitatur  polius,  quam  alio,  quia  Deu's  decrevit  bas  essen- 
\\7t  ejus  indere  limitationes,  quam  alias ;  sed  quia  Deus  homi* 
nein  producere  decrevit,  cui  in  idea  ejus  hae  facultalls  cqgnos- 
ciiivx  limitationes  inhaertbant,  fut,  quod  perinde  est,  qui 
absque  hac  limitatione  product  non  poterat,  hoc  est,  si  stylo 
D.THOMiE  ab  offensione  infirmorum  magis  remoto  iiti  voheris, 
cjula  homo  hie  absolve  hac  lifnitatione  fecultalis  cognosckivz 
non  erzi  factilnlis,  Vidit  enim  pro  acumine  suo,  cum  infiimb 
in  omnipolentiam  divinam  injunus  videatur,  qui  quaedam  a  Deo 
fieri  non  posse  tuetur,  hoc  ipsum  scandalam,  etsi  accepCum, 
cvilari,  ubi  quaedam  nonfactibilia,  aut,  si  vocabulum  dt$pliceat| 
talia  pronunciesy  ut  ea  fieri  repugnet :  in  quorum  numero  ulique 
sunt  creaturae  a  malo  metaphysico  liberatae,  hoc  est,  in  Deos 
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22.  ^'  Malum  meiaphj/sicum  est  absentia  perfictkmis  o&ac, 
non  propria.  Eicnim  malum  metaphysicum  consistit  in  limtta- 
tionibus  essentialium  determinationum •  Quamobrem  ciun  ens 
limitatum  habere  nequeat  nisi  determinationes  essentiales  limi* 
tatas,  et  per  easdem  in  esse  liujus  entis  constituatur ;  majoris 
quoque  perfection  is  capax  non  est,  nee  fieri  potest,  quam  qax 
vi  illarum  limitationum  locum  habet.     Quamobrem  co  myx. 
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quae  concipitur,  perfeclio  llmttibus  ampliatis,  est  allerius  entijs, 
cui  limites  hic  ampliati  conveniunt,  adeoque  ailiena.  Jam  cum 
quid  in  se  malum  sit,  quatenus  quaedam  imperfectio  ipst  in* 
haeret,  adeoque  perfectio  quaedan^  de  eo  negatur ;  limitationes 
essentiales  tantummodo  removent' perfectionem  alienam  non 
propriam,  con^eqlienter  malum  metaphysicum  non  est  absentia 
perfectionis  propriae,  sed  alienae. — Hinc  malum  metaphysicum 
potius  malum  apparel,  quam  est,  et  minus  quoddam  bonus  est, 
si  relali^^  ad  majora  spectetur.  Neque  vero  utiliLate  caret  haec 
observasse:  usum  enim  instgnem  praestat  propositio  praesensin 
philosophia  moralii  quemadmodum  suo  loco  con&tabit.  Pro« 
derit  quoque  eandem  notasse,  ne  difllicultates  circa  bonital^m 
Dei  nectamus,  quod  malum  metaphysicum  m'al^  concipiamus/' — 
Christ.  Wolfii  Theolog.  Natur.  Tom.  I.  §  S72,  37i— 378, 
381,  546,  548. 

23.  From  these  luminous  passages,  it  must  appear  plain  to 
every  unprejudiced  mind,  capable  of  estimating  the  force  of  de- 
monstrative evidence  ;  plain  to  the  cctnmon  tense  of  every  person 
who  understands  the  language  and  the  use  of  the  terms  employ- 
ed; that  there  exists  in  evbry  creature  the  absence  i^  a 
higher  perfection  than  what  he  possesses,  except  it  be  maintained 
that  he  has  all  conceivable,  all  possible  perfection  in  himself; — 
that  this  want  of  greater  perfection  in  a  creature  is  of  absolute 
necessiiy,  otherwise  the  difference  between  the  creature  and  the 
Creator  would  be  but  contingent,  what  may  be  or  may  not  be  at 
pleasure ; — that,  however,  being  a  drfect,  it  cannot  be  conceived 
as  having  a  higher  origin  than  contingent  existence; — that, 
therefore,  it  has  no  separate  existence,  however  inseparable 
from  a  creature ; — th^t,  consequently,  it  is  included  in  the  very 
idea  of  a  creature,  that  if  existence  be  predicated  of  it,  it  must 
enjoy  that  existence  on  terms  of  Uiniiatum,  or  the  absence  of 
absolute  or  all  possible  perfection ;— that    created    existence 
itself,  then,  is  contingent,  but  that  the  terms  of  that  existence  are 
absolute,  as  absolute  as  the  d^erence  between  finite  and  infinite ; 
— that  no  world,  however  perfect,  can  be  conceived  of  as  exist* 
ing  without  this  defect; — that,  therefore,  the  impossibility  of 
creating  such  a  world  is  not  unworthy  of  omnipotence^  since  to 
destroy  the  difference  between  limited  and  unlimited  existence 
IS  a  contradictory  idea,  and  therefore  is  no  proper  object  of 
power ; — that,  fat  the  same  reason,  it  cannot  be  removed  from 

.   any 
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any  creature  even  bv  a  miracle  ;-*and«  since  Ih^  very  idea  d[ 
limited  existence  implies  this  comp^tive  ((electa  that  the  cx» 
elusion  of  it  CMuld  nol  be  an  object  pf  decree ; — fioallj,  that 
this  defect  is  not  the  absence  of  any  perfection  that  beloogs  to 
the  proper  nature  of  a  created  existence,  but  is  onljr.  the  absence 
f>f  the  perfection  oi another  nature  which  has  no  limits ;  that  is, 
a  finite  nature  is  not  infinite,  and  creatures  qinnot  be  conceived 
of  as  absolutely  perfect  and  indefectible  beings. 

24.  With  the  evidence  of  these  irresbtible  truths,  xctaniiof 
due  deference  to  Dr.  Rbid's  general  celebrity  ibr  accucate  use  of 
terms,  I  am  constrained  to  differ  from  him,  as  to  the  piepriely  of 
the  expressions  '*  passixfc  paiocr.'*  To  call  it  "  powerless  power' 
may  answer  the  purpose  of  a  /Mm,  hut  it  will  not  bear  the  (est  of 
fair  argument.    If  indeed  it  were  allowed,  that  all  power  implies 
positive  cau>ation ;  t>r,  which  is  the  same  thing,   th^  there  is  no 
other  aittse  of  events  but  what  is  reducible  to /lAytiarf  power* 
his  rcasonin|r  and  objections  might  be  admitted.     But  firon  the 
preceding  arguments  it  is  dear,  that  there  is  in  ever|t  creatme, 
of  necessity,  a  cotf«<  of  defectibility;  and  there  is  no  good  reason 
why  cmae  and  pcnoer  should  not  be  synonimous  terms  in  this 
connection :  and  it  is  equally  olear,  that  this  cause  or  power  is  a 
c^C^cc/rre  one,  implying  a  M^ion  cfactiDiij/.    Now,  if  the  op- 
posite to  actroe  be  properly  called  *'ptuiiv€,'*  and  if  a 
physical  caute  be  properly  called,    metaphysically,   ' 
then  *'  passive  power/'  in  a  ipetaphysi^al  sense,  is  a  str^dl/ 
proper  expression.    The  phrases,  *'  inactive  cause/'  '*  paflive 
power,'  and  "  metaphysical  evil,''  thereforei  are  synonioms. 
And  as  **  eviV*  and  "  cause''  are  respectively  equivocal  tenns, 
used  in  different  connexions  117  a  physical,  moral  and  metaphjrsical 
sense,  so  is  "  power/'   .It  might  flavour  a  pun,  to  say,  a  eoasdias 
cttuKf  %n  nrnoceni evil ;  or,  'f  cau^«no*ci^use,'*  "  evil-no^vil;** 
but  puns  are  not  arguments. 

PAGE  90- 
MxTAPBYsics,  metaphysical  evidence.']  The  science  of 
Mbtap  BYSIC9,  it  is  but  too  apparent,  is  so  little  understood,  as 
to  be  often  confounded  with  almost  every  thing  absurd,  and 
scarcely  at  all  applied  to  the  idea  roost  appropriate  to  the  term. 
Dr.  Beattix  has  given  an  account  of  the  supposed  origin  of  the 
word  in  a  manner,  and  with  an  appitrent  design,  totalljp  un* 
worthy  of  a  man  of  science.    According  to  him,   Ta  meta  is 
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pkjfdca,  ohly  expresied  "  books  posUriar  to  the  ph^'iics ;  eliber 
because,  in  the  oirder  of  the  former  arrangement,  the^  happened 
to  be  placed,  or  because  the  editor  m^gaxt  that  they  should  be 
itudied,  next  after  the  physics,"  of  AaisrotLs!    This  might 
amuie  a  schooUboy^  but  it  excites  a  strong  suspicum  that  the  wrl* 
ter  had  noipec^  idea  on  the  subject,  especialiy  as  connected  with 
hU  frequent  use  of  the  expression.  He  calls  it  a  "  mode  of  invifesti^ 
Ration  that  haih  introduced  many  errors  into  the  moral  sciences." 
^  Instances  of  thi$  ikdaphytic  are  so  common,^  says  he,  **  that 
we  might  almost  fill  a  volume  with  a  list  of  them.    Spinosa'^ 
pretended  demonstration  of  the  existence   of  the  one  great 
being,  by  which,  however,  he  meant  only  the  universe,  is  a 
meUfhyiical  argument,  founded  in  a  series  of  false  or  uhlntel* 
ligibi^  thOi^h  plausible,  definitions.     Bbukeley's  proof  of  the 
non-existence  of  matter  is  wholly    metaphysical;    and  ariseth 
chiefly  froei  the  mistake  of  supposing  certain  words  to  have  but 
one  meaning,  which  really  have  two,  and  sometimes  three.'' 
To  excite  prejudice  against  the  me  of  metaphysical  science  on 
auch  grounds,  is  just  as  proper  as  to  exclaim  against  ihn' use  of  a 
razor,  because  this,  or  the  other  person  has  cut  his  ihroal 
with  that  mstrument  t    Oh  such  a  principle.  Logic,  Rhetoric, 
Poetry,  writing,  printing,  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  even  liberty 
of  every  kind,    may  be  condemned  as  not  worthy  cf  exist- 
ence !    But  what  would  Dr.  B.  Substitute  instead  of  it  ?  Not 
reawn,  for  that  would  identify  It  with  Logic;    but  common 
sense*    **  The  term  Common  Seme/*  he  observes,  *'  hath  in 
modern  times  been  used  by  philosophers,  both  French   and 
British,  to  signify  thll  power  of  the  mind  ^h\ch  perceives  truthp 
or  commands  belief,  not  by  progressive  argumentation,  but  by  an 
instantaneous,  instinctive,  and  irre<iistlble  impulse  ;  derived  nei- 
ther from  education  nor  from  babh,  but  from  nature ;  acting 
'  independently  on  our^will,  whenever  its  object  is  presented, 
according  to  an  established  law.''    All  this  is  very  good.    But 
why  should  it  be  thought  inconMstent  with  metaphysics  f  Is  there 
no  truth  to  be  perceived,  no  belief  to  be  tommanded,  beyond  the 
theory  o^phfsics  ?  A  re  not  our  minds,  "  by  an  instinctive  and 
irresistible  impulse,**  sometimes  made  to  transcend  the  consider* 
alion  of  what  is  actual^  by  a  farther  inquiry  into  what  \%possi» 
bk  t  Common  sense,  therefore,  instead  of  being  against  meta* 
physics,  is  an  essential  part  of  it.     Reason,  indeed,  is  that 
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faculty  by  which  we  coffiparc  proposilions  and  ideas,  and  must 
ultimately  rest  on  principles  intuitively  certain. — On  the  sub- 
ject of  this  note  I  would  offer  the  folkiwing  remarks* 

1 .  The  word  ^9%^,  natura,  nature,  has  been  applied  Co  so 
many  ideas,  that  it  has  become  greatly  equivocal,  as  by  fiu-  the 
larger  number  of  wordi^  are.  Accordingly  the  adjective 
fvaviof,  ntUuralit,  naluralt  is  liable  to  the  same  variety  of  ap- 
plications* 

2.  The  question  then  is,  not  in  how  many  jmies  these 
words  have  been  used,  nor  yet  how  they  are  to  be  taken  in  any 
particular  writings  of  philosophers;  but  how  we  do  10  hci  use 
them  in  a  strictly  philosophical  sense,  so  as  to  have  under  them 
a  precise,  and  uniformly  consistent  idea,  in  ocder  to  avoid 
misconceptions  and  false  inferences.  By  this  melbod  we  may 
soon  arrive  at  what  appears  to  me  the  genuine  impuct  of 
metaphysics. 

3.  By  fuuwref  then,  I  understand  **  the  regular  course  (^ 
causes  and  effects  in  the  created  universe,  according  to  divine- 
ly  established  laws.''  Hence  philosophy,  when  it  has  far  itt 
object  nature,  as  contradistinguished  from  moraMfy,  U  caOed 
ntaund;  and  on  the  same  account  it  is  called  phyMkf*  fiat 
since  the  philosophy  of  "  nature*'  in  this  acoeptatioQ  is  very 
extensive,  it  is  commonly  subdivided,  according  to  the  tv»o 
grand  constituent  parts  of  nature,  matter  and  tprnt;  the  latter 
under  the  name  of  pneumtaology,  and  the  former  onder  the 
original  term /%52C5  in  a  more  limited  sense;  and  in  a  sense 
extremely  restricted|  when  used  in  the  singular  number,  fut 
the  science  of  healing,  or  the  prevention  and  cure  of  diseases 
incident  to  the  human  body. 

4.  When  we  observe  any  phenomena  which  are  a  panic/ 
deviation  from  the  regular  course  of  causes  and  effects  according 
to  established  laws,  or  in  a  manner  betide  them,  we  properly  call 
them  preternatural ;  but  when  we  observe  them  complefelj 
above  that  course,  we  justly  call  them  ei^Kmaturaln  Amoi^  the 
formefi  are  monsters;  among  the  latter,  miracles.     Buf^ 

5.  The  human  mind  is  so  formed  that  it  finds  fijfeks  ton 
limited  a  sphere  of  enquiry  and  contemplation,  though  that  term 
be  made  to  include  all  created  worlds  both  maiterial  and 
spiritual,  with  their  causes  and  efiects  whether  past,  present,  or 
future.    For  we  fiiid  by  daily  expcriencej   and  in  a  gveat 
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x'arielj  of  Instances,  (hat  the  mind  can  no  more!  resist  a  cdnvk* 
iion  of  Evidence  ari^ng  from  first  principles  respecting  pofM6to, 
than  lliose  which  arise  from  actuals.  Hence  an  additional 
object  of  science,  which  may  be  most  |»roper[y  termed  mdO' 
physics, 

6.  Tlie  science  o(  metapi^iics  therefore,  in  strictness,  stands 
related  to  caase  and  effect  respecting  pombla,  whatever  be 
the  nature  of  its  objects ;  whether  matter  or  spirit,  substance  or 
mode,  being  or  not  being,  good  or  evil,  active  or  passive, 
positive  or  negative. 

7«  Hence  we  observe,  that  metaphysics  is  a  term  df  very 
extensive  import;  for  whether  the  subject  be  mathematical, 
logical,  moral,  or  theological,  as  far  as  we  appeal  to  ad 
intuitive  perception  of  truth  respecting  panibla  and  impossibles^ 
the  evidence  is  metaphysicaL  Yet  as  the  science  of  number 
and  quantity  is  of  itself  very  extensive,  and  of  great  use  in 
society,  having  also  actuals  as  well  as  possibles  for  its  objects, 
it  is  wont  to  be  considered  as  distinct  from  metaphysics,  even 
when  treating  of  impossibles  and  absurdities.  And  as  the  use 
of  logic  diffuses  it wlf  through  all  the  other  arts  and  sciences,  ko 
does  the  use  of  its  more  suUime  associate,  metaphysips ;  especi* 
ally  through  many  parts  of  Ethics  and  Theobgy* 

8.  We  assert,  therefore,  that  this  axiom,  U  is  impossiibU  fot 
the  samt  iking,  at  the  same  time,  to  beand  not  to  be,  is  metaphysical 
truth,  though  often  classed  with  the  mathematical ;  for  its  object 
is  not^being  as  well  as  being,  possible  as  well  as  actual.  Were  a 
man  to  tell  me.  There  may  be  some  effects  without  an  ade* 
quate  cause;  the  CresUor  may  perform  contradictions ;  a  crea^ 
ture  ma)r  be  independent  on  the  Creator ;  there  are  no  negative 
tendencies,  no  limitations,  no  liabilities  to  fiiilure,  and  finally  no 
cause  of  such  things;  and  then  attempt  to  prove  these  things  by 
reasoning ;  let  him  call  his  principles  and  his  reasoning  by 
what  name  he  pleases,  it  is  to  no  purpose.  I  might  tell  him. 
Your  reasoning  is  not  so  plain,  so  irresistible  as  my  perception 
of  the  contrary  principles.  He  might  urge.  Your  opposite 
priDciples  are  not  mathematical  axioms ;  they  are  only  meta- 
physics. I  care  not  what  name  you  give  them,  I  would 
rejoin;  I  must  admit  these  and  similar  principles,  or  else 
"  deny  the  distinction  between  truth  and  £ilsehood«  adopt 
universal  scepticism,  and  wander  without  end  from  one  maze 
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of  error  and  UDCcrUdnty  loanolher."  Hence  I  infer  with  Dr. 
Beattia,  that  ''  except  we  believe  many  tiiingt  without 
proof»  we  never  can  believe  any  thing  at  ail ;  for  that  ail  souod 
reasoning  must  ultimately  rest  on  the  principles  of  common 
sense,  that  is,  on  principles  intuUbocly  certain,  or  intuitively 
probable ;  and^  consequently »  that  commoa  sense  is  the  ulti- 
m  He  judge  (»f  trulh^  to  which  reason  must  continually  act  in 
subordination."* 

9.  But  it  may  be  a^ked.  When  two  persons  assert  that  they 
have  intuitive  certainty  directly  opposite,  concerning  the  sane 
thing,  which  of  them  ^all  we  credit  ?    Neither  of  them,  on 
their  bare  assertion.     We  should  examine  for  ourselves;  as  we 
would  respecting  opposite  testimonies  concerning  the  evidence 
of  sense.    If  ^  testimonies  be  opposite,  and  all  ambiguity  of 
expression  be  removed  \  I  am  sure  one  of  them  asserts  what  he 
docs  not  clearly  perceive.    If  my  own  perception  be  dear,  I 
can  no  more  be  reasoned  out  of  it,  than  1  can  be  reasoned 
out  of  the  evidence  of  a   perfect  sense.      In   the  language 
of  Dr.  BEATTiEf  I  might  say  to  my  opponent,  **  You  may 
as  well  attempt  to  blow  out  the  sun  as  to  disprove  my  piioci* 
ples :  and  if  you  say  that  you  do  not  believe  them  (suppos* 
ing  yuu  understand   wlnU  I  say    and  intend)    you  will  be 
charged  either  wiith  falsehood  or  with  folly  ;  you  ma/ as  well 
hold  your  hand  in  the  fire,  and  say  you  feel  no  {lain.    By  the 
law  of  my  nature  (and  nature  cannot  contraiiict  itself)  I  mau 
'   feelin  one  case,  and'  believe  in  the  other  j   even  as,  by  the 
same  law,  we  must  adhere  to  the  earth,  and  caunoi  fall  head, 
long  to  the  cIoud«. — ^You  ask,  ^hy  I  believe  i^liat  hMclf-tadaHf 
I  mviy  as  well  ask.  Why  you  believe  what  i*  proved  t  Netlher 
question  admits  of  an  answer;  or  rather,  to  both  queslioastbe 
answer  is  the  same,  namely.  Because  1  tuust  beheve  it.    1  waat 
believe  to  be  true,  and  conformable  to  uiui'orsal  nature;  that 
which  is  intimated  to  me  by.  the  original  suggestions  ot  my  own 
understanding.     Nor  could  I  divest  myself  of  this  belief,  though 
my  life  and  future  happinesa  depended  on  the,  consequence.    It 
is  indeed  easy  to  fiffina  any  thing^^  provided  a  man  c^n  recot- 
cile  himself  to  hypocrisy  and  falsehood.     A  man  may  aSnn« 
tha£%e*sees  with  the  soles  of  his.  feet,  that  he  believer   there  n 
no  material  world,  that  he  disbelieves  \\u  OHn  eKistuice.    He 
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maj  at  wdl  say,  Ihat  he  believes  one  and  (wo  to  be  equal  to 
six,  a  part  to  be  greater  than  a  whole,  a  circle  to  be  a  triangle ; 
and  that  it  is  possible  for  the  same  thiug,  at  the  same  time,  to 
be  and  not  to  be.''*  In  a  word,  metaphysic  evidence  is  at  least ' 
on  a  par  with  the  evidence  oF  sense,  and  superior  to  all 
reasoning. 

PAGE  S6. 

A  fneiapkyskal  tendency  to  faUure.']  The  word  "ten- 
dency'' is  peculiarly  equivocal,  according  to  the  different  kinds 
of  subjects  which  it  expresses  ;  hut  I  he  radical  distinctions  are 
three,  which,  if  we  are  not  on  our  guard,  we' are  ever  liable 
to  oonftNind.  Alt  "  tendency*'  is  eitlier  physical,  moral,  or 
ntetapbysicaL 

K  Physical  tendency  is  tlie  aptitude  of  a  positive  cause  to 
produce  a  corresponding  efiect.  Thus  a  mechanical  power, 
properly  applied,  has  a  tendency  to  raise  a  weight ;  a  heavy 
body  to  graviiate  towards  the  centre  of  gr&vity  ;  water  to  run 
down  a  channel ;  wind  to  move  a  ship  under  sail ;  compressed 
air  to  expand ;  light  to  diffuse  itself  from  a  radiant  point. 
Thus  also  a  healthy  plant  in  a  favourable  situation  has  a  ten- 
dency to  grow  ;  a  spirited  animal  to  exert  its  vigour;  or  a 
sentient  being  to  pursue  one  object  rather  than  another,  a[c« 
cording  to  its  nature.  And  thus  moreover  the  human  or 
angeUc  ipind,  by  Apftysical  tendency,  moves  to  good  in  general ; 
a  good  mind  tends  to  God  as  its  ultimate  rest,  but  a  k>ad  mind 
tends  to  transgression  1  as  every  nature  tends  to  its  like  nature, 
even  irrespectively  of  choice*.  Hefe  also  it  is  of  importance  to 
observe,'  that  divine  influence  on  the  mind  is  more  properly 
denominated  jiAysica/ than  morai,  as  it  relates  to  the  subject  of 
the  influence.  These  terms,  in  reference  to  the  work  of  the 
Spirit  on  the  soul,  are  very  frequently,  and  most  improperly 
confounded,  as  will  appear  more  fully  from  the  next  remark. 

2*  A  MORAL  tendency,  in  the  strictest  sense,  Ik  the  very 
bent,  inclination,  or  propensity  of  the  u;t7/  itself  of  the  moral 
ugei>t  towards  the  object  of  its  choice ;  and  next  to  this  the 
moral  habitude  predisposing  the  mind  to  that  electiun :  but,  in 
a  secondary  sense,  it  denutt:s  the  fiypotheticai  aptitude  of  any 
object  presented  to  consideration    to  produce  moral  eflectY, 

K  k  'J  that 
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thai  is,  when  the  thing  considered  is  calculated  in  itt  own 
nature  to  dttennuie  the  will  to  good  or  to  evil ;  and  IF  tlie  mind 
be  of  a  nature  suited  to  the  object,  the  effect  will  be  accmding 
to  the  tendency  ;  but,  IF  the  mind  be  difierently  affected 
towards  the  object,  the  tendency  is  frustrated.    This  is  the 
most  common  acceptation  of  "  moral  tendency.*    Tfans  we 
say,  for  instaiKte,  that  religious  truth,  the  preadung  of  the 
gospel,  sea<«onahle  reproofs  and  encouragemenN,  wefl*wiitten 
hodka,  pious  diiicoLrw,  and  a  praise^worthj  example,  have  a 
^ood  tendency  ^  but  of  error,  false  teaching,  reproof  or  encou- 
ragements ill  applied,   proline  books  or   discourse^    and  a 
wicked  example,  we  say  that  they  have  a  bad  (eodncy.     In 
such  connections,  it  is  obvious,  (he  tendencjr  is  moral,  not  pkya* 
col;  and  the  aptitude  is  hypothetical,  not  absolute.    On  the 
contrary,  divine  influence  is  not  hypothetical  in  its  effects,  but 
absolute;   or  the  cause   produces  the  efiect  with  m  pbysieal 
certainly.    As  the  influeix)e  is  not  an  object  presented  to  the 
will  for  its  election,  it  is  not  capable  of  being  rtfmed  in  the 
same  manner,  though  there  is  a  sense  in  whicfa  it  nay  be 
msimproced  as  a  habit. 

S.  A  MCTAFHYsiCAL  tcndcncy.  as  perfectly  distinct  and 
totally  diflerent  From  the  preceding  acceptations,  is  an  aptitode 
arising  from    dtflect^   or  a  want   of   greater  perfettiau  than 
that  which  can  be  predicated   of  anj  creature.      It  is  ob- 
vious, thenf  that  it  can  possess  no  moral  quality,  as  being  no 
object  of  choice,  whether  we  view  it  in  relation  to  God  or  the 
creature;  and  equally  so,  that  the  aptitude  is  not  j%«»a4 
since  ft  arises  from  no  positive  causation  or  decretive  appoint- 
ment,  as  abundantly  demonstrated  in  a  preceding  note.    But, 
since  a  deficient  cause  has  an  absolute  connection  wHh  a 
physical  exutence,  as  l)e(bre  proved,   its  connection  with  the 
aperationt  of  that  existence  is  not  conjectural  Ixit  certain  and 
absohite.  In  given  circumstances.    Thus,  for  instance^  an  apti- 
tude to  non-existence  is  essential  and  ab^ute  in  the  idea  of  a 
contingent  nature;  for  an  aptitude  to  exist  in  a  contingent 
naturei  irrespectively  of  creating  will,  is  a  contradictory  or 
self-destructive  idea.    And,  for  the  same  reason,  an  aptitude  t» 
continued  existence  in  the  same  nature  U  an  idesi  eqtiallj  seff* 
destructive.     For  the  same  reason,  also,  an  aptitude  to  wdl* 
^  being,  or   goodness,  cannot   be  predicated  of  a  contingent 

nature. 
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nature^  aojr  more  Ihan  of  simple  existence ;  for  the  one  as  weH 
as  the  other  is  of  pojutive  causaUon,  and  absolutely  dependent 
on  Mipreme  will.  For  if  apiitude  lo  cxisi  be  not  predicable.of  a 
contingent  nature^  it  follows  a  fortkri  that  aptitude  to  the 
perfection  of  existence  cannot  be  so.  It  follows  therefore  irre- 
fragably,  that  drfectilniity,  or  an  aptitude  to  failure,  is  absolutely 
inseparable  from  a  contingent  nature.  Consequently,  the  idea 
of  a  contingent  or  created  nature,  without  a  metaphysical 
tendency  to  the  loss  of  goodneu,  or  the  pafection  of  existence, 
is  a  self-contradiction.  Hence  we  fidrly  conclude,  that  the 
perfection  of  our  nature,  no  le«8  than  our  being,  is  caused  by  the 
savaei^  wUl  and  favour  of  Him,  who  alone  is  absolute  Being» 
and  absolute  Goodness.  Therefore,  adieu  for  ever,  all  ye 
philosophical  subtilties,  whose  feeble  efforts  are  directed  against 
the  doctrine  of  woeragn  grace  sund  the  w^form  experience  of  (he 
humble  and  grateful  Christian !  Before  this  glorious  trulh,  let 
every  mountam  be  brought  low,  that  Jehovah  alovr  may  be 
exalted, 

4.  It  is  obvious  that  a  physical  and  metaphysical  tendency 
may  co-exisi  in  the  same  subject,  though  in-  their  nature  not 
only  distinct  but  also  directly  opposite  to  each  oclier.  A  want 
of  proper  attention  to  this  important  fact,  may  prove  a  source  of 
much  confesion  and  error.  Opposite  physical  tendencies  and 
opposite  metaphysical  tendencies  bejng  incompatible,  we  too 
hastily  conclude,  without  regarding  their  different  natures,  that 
two  opposite  tendencies  in  the  same  subject  are  incompatible. 
But  this  is  for  want  of  due  consideration,  as  every  one  may  be 
easily  convinced ;  for  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the 
present  moment  there  must  have  been  a  phytkal  tendency  to 
exist  in  all  creatures,  as  long  as  the  creating  foi,  providential 
energy,  and  established  laws  exist;  and  there  must  be  a 
metaphysical  tendency  the  contrary  way,  that  is,  to  nihility, 
otherwise  divine  support  would  be  unnecessary  to  a  dependent 
nature.  To  say  that  a  tendency  to  nihility  does  not  exist  in  a 
creature  while  it  has  a  tendency  to  exist  1  and  that  the  former 
takes  place  only  when  the  cause  of  a  physical  tendency  is 
suspended,  is  to  confound  tlie  ideas  of  tendency  and  fact.  The 
idea  of  annihilation,  is  that  of  a  supposed  fact;  but  if  ihete  be 
no  tendency,  to  that  fact  prior  to  its  existence,  there  would  be  an 
efilx'i  without  a  cause.    Nor  can  it  be  said  thflt  annihilation  it 
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a  foiiiipe  act  of  the  Creator,  witboiit  absuidljr  fupposing  tliai 
a  creature^  or  the  whole  world,  would  exist  mdumi  «ip- 
port,  ifoniy^cmit^edto  exivt.  And  wlielber  this  lappofiiioo 
delibenUdy  iDaiotaincd  would  not  be  an  insuU  to  cammom  jeaar, 
let  the  impartial  decide. 

5.  A  kypotketuxd  tendency  is  not  properly  speaking  a 
d^fhraU  kind  from  those  already  mentioned^  but  may  be  at* 
tributed  to  either  according  to  circumstances.  Thus  we  may 
say,  in  reference  to  a  physical  fendeocy,  ip  the  lawi  of  motion 
be  continued,  the  planets  will  continue  to  revolve  around  the 
sun  the  next  age  as  well  as  the  present :  and,  on  tbe  coi^ 
tiary,  jp  the  laws  of  motion  were  suspended,  there  would 
ensue  an  universal  stagnation.  And,  as  to  a  metapbyBical 
tetadency,  we  may  say,  tf  divine  eaeigy  and  ^tppoiiwere 
withdrawn  from  the  universe  of  crMtures,  they  woidd  atmt  to 
be,  as  having  the  only  cause  of  their  exigence  witbdrasvo: 
but,  on  the  contrary,  ip  the  same  energy  which  now  operates 
be  continued,  their  tendency  to  nihility  will  not  lennioate  m  the 
fact  of  annihilation. ' 

6.  Nor  is  an  a&ioAoc  tendency  any  thing  difierant  Iras 
those  already  exphined ;  only  that  it  belongs  to  the  ftnt  cause 
in  a  sublimer  sense  than  to  any  other.  If  a  pltydcal  tendeucy 
be  "  the  aptitude  of  a  pomiive  cause  to  prodoce  a  poriltre 
effect,*'  we  may  say;  that  this  belongs  to  the  firat  cnise  most 
eminently,  and  to  dte  utter  aedimom  of  every  hypothetical 
consideration.  Hi  exists  actually  and  positively,  andfaisaab 
demy  to  do  so  is  absolutb.  But  a  metaphyskail  tendency  is 
also  in  one  respect  ufmoktieg  while  in  another  igpniknkml. 
Being  and  goodneu,  or  the  infinitely  good  Bcii^,  aaonc, 
exists  ofabeoUiU  necessity;  but  0pery  other  being  and  goodness 
must  needs  be  contingent  or  hypothetical,  as  depending  oa  the 
iirst  will.  Nevertheless,  ip  a  contingent  being  be  artppjaaed  to 
exist,  his  tendency  to  nihility  is  almiutt.  While  the  hcnig  is 
contingent,  the  tendewy  is  perfeetly  absolute,  tndepeadcBt  of 
all  wfIL  To  give  being  is  cptitmai,  but  not  so  to  give  lo  that 
being  freedom  from  tendency. 

PAGE  90. 
The  tpread  qftht  gotpel  tumnig  the  HeaihenJ]   When  this  part 
of  the  work  was  penned,  ipd  even  printed,  little  did  the 
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auihor  ihiivk,  thai  a  misMonary  $plri(  would  appear  to  soon,  and 
to  such  a  glorious  extent  as  at  present;  and  ipiich  less  that 
he  rivNild  have  to .  address  jo  large  a  pumiiter  pf  lui^$ionaries^ 
as  die  first  fruits  of  those  exertions  which  Juiye  heem^mad^. 
His  eacpectatjons  ofimmedmie  success  were  Bot  then  sanguine ; 
and  his  views  of  the  ultimaie  result  conliniie  <iinak<9)red* 

PAGES  176;  177,  340. 
The  hypoihedcal  nature  op  things.}  This  phrase, 
"  The  nature  of  things,''  is  here  used  in  the  metaphjfncai,  thai  i^ 
in  the  highest  sense,  including  aU  pouibla  «5  well  as  actuals ;  .a 
sense  very  different  from  what  has  been  sometiraes  given  of  it. 
Dr.  Beattie's  explanation  of  it,  ibr  instance,  is  this:  ^*'  If  I 
be  asked,  what  I  mean  hy  ih^  natune  iff  ikingSf  I  cannot  other- 
wise explain  myself  than  b|r  saying,  ifaat*  there  is  in  my  mind 
something  which  induces  me  to  think,  that  eveiy  thing  existing 
in  naAure,  is  detenniBed  to  escirt,  and  to  exist  after  a  certain 
inanner,  in  consequence  of  <^tabli<hed  laws ;  jmd  that  whatever 
is  agreeable  to  those  laws  is  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  things, 
because  by  those  laws  the  nature  ol  aN  things  is  determined.'"^ 
It  must  be  plain  lo.ibe  discerning  reader,  that  this  description 
embraces  only  j%«ca/. nature,  as  actually  constituted  by 
divsoe  appointment.  But,  surely,  this  is  a  very  confined 
sense  of  the  phrase ;  fer  it  is^  suflkiently  obvious,  that  all  things 
must  have  a  tmiure  afllecedent  to,  and  independent  of  their 
eUabUJmiaU*  On  this  important  subject  I  solicit  the  reader's 
candid  attention  to.  the  subjoined  observations. 

1 .  What  is  poaibk  has  a  nature^  whether  it  receive  exist- 
ence or  not  s  and  my  perception*  assures  me,  that  no  mathe- 
matical axiom  can  be  more  certain,  than  this. 

2.  The  natmt,  for  instance,  of  God,  of  goodness,  of  truth, 
and  of  defect^  cannot  possibly  depend  on  vduntary  appoint- 
ment, without  identifying  opposite  nature^  and  thereby  in- 
volving the  most  absuid  contradictions. 

5.  If  it  be  asked,  whether  there  be  any  nature  of  things 
independent  of  God  ?  We  reply.  No ;  not  independent  of  his 
exiumce.  For,  if  there  were  no  God,  there  could  be  no 
nature  of  things.  On  the  contrary,  they  who  allow  of  the  nature 
of  things,   but  deny  the  being  of  a  God,  act  a  part  most 

Kk4  absurdly 

*  Blattii  on  Trolb,  p.  S4. 
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abiurdly  inccmtistent ;   for  they  admit  a  Gut  which  has  vat 
even  a  shadow  of  evidence. 

4^  As  the  nature  of  God  is  not  the  effect  of  his  will,  so 
every  possible  naiure  poKTaASTBD  with  his  must,  for  the  same 
reason,  be  perfectly  independent  on  mere  will,  though  every 
created  asittmce  must  be  ab&olateiy  dependent.  For  God's 
nature,  being  absoiuief  explodes  the  pqssibilxtt  of  amikr 
gbsokite  nature. 

5.  We  know  that  evil  exists;  not  oolyp^ysKao^  which  is 
merely  rebtive;  tmt  also  metaphysical ,  which  is  lyhsofaitcly 
attached  to  contingent  eac^stence ;  and  moral,  which  in  strrctneiB 
is  the  only  real  evil. 

6.  We  know,  with  evidence  not  less  clear  and  certain  than 
that  of  our  own  existence,  that  evil  was  poaAk  fadfare  it 
became  actual;  and  that  whatever  is  pot^sible  has  ananteoe* 
dent  nature  as  the  ground  of  possibility. 

7.  My  conviction  is  equally  dear  and  Certain,  that  an 
.abtoluie  nature,  which  alone  is  diyine,  is  goodg  and  only  good; 

or,  in  other  words,  that  in  God  there  is  not  both  a  good  and  aa 
evil  nature,  from  whence  good  and  evil  might  proceed,  aGke, 
to  possible  and  actual  existence*    Therefore, 

8.  I  can  as  soon  deny  the  evidence  cf  a  mathematicsl 
axiom,  of  common  sense,  or  any  sense  or  priiici(^  whaiever« 
as  deny  that  there  is  a  "  nature  of  things'^  from  whence  eal 

.  proceeds  as  distinct  from,  and  amtraited  with,  the  first  afaso* 
lute  nature. 

9.  This  representation  is  so  &r  from  symbolising  whh  the 
Manichean  sentiment,  that  it  is  the  most  effectipal  coofaation  of 
that  error.  For  that  which  exists  only,  byconlratr,  cannot 
exist  ahtobiiefy;  and  that  which  is  not  abtobtte  cannot  be  seU- 
existent. 

10.  When  "  the  hypotbetica]  nature  of  things^  is  repre* 
fcnted  as  the  iource  of  moral  evil,  nothing  is  implied  m  it 
inconsistent  witli  another  statement  (p.  346,  &c.}  which  makes 
the  immediate  origin  of  sin  to  be  passive  power  united 
with  liberty,  or  free  wiU.  For  passive  power,  and  its  in- 
ilueixre  in  reference  to  the  event  of  sin,  are  inchtdcd  in  tkt 
^yppll1etical  nature  of  things,  as  now  explained. 
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PAGE  373. 

Sm  marefy  the  parerU  qf  pain^^yriLL  bb  noticed.]  This 
^vas  a  pari  of  the  author's  original  plan,  in  opposition  to  the 
doctrine  of  Hartlbt,  Friestlbt,  and  others  of  that  school. 
But  having  edited  President  £dwards*s  masterly  Treatise  on 
God's  last  end  in  the  creation  of  the  World,  with  some  ex« 
planatory  notes,  the  investigation  is  thought  needless  in  the 
present  work.  Besides,  if  the  principles  already  stated  and 
proved  be  duly '  weighed,  the  sentiment  in  question,  it  is 
presumed,  must  appear  alike  unscriptural,  irhtational,  and 
contrary  to  eadsting  facts. 


m  WHICH  ARE  NOTICED 

OBJECTIONS  AND  ERRONEOUS  STATEMENTS 
MADE  BY  DIFFERENT  WRITERS, 

IN  refeVience  to  some  of 

i 
THE  AUTHOR^ 8  SBJ^TIMMJ^TS. 


jiPPE^TDIX,  *<?. 


PREVIOUS  contemplations  of  divine  Equity  and 
Sovereignty  led  me,  while  endeavouring  to  sepa- 
rate the  real  doctrine  of  ^^  Predestination  to  Life*'  from 
all  impure  mivtares^  in  a  Discourse  on  that  subject  with 
explanatory  notes,  to  give  my  thoughts  on  the  causation 
of  Evil  as  well  as  of  Good.  In  defining  the  pre-dbpos- 
ing,  metaphysical  cause  of  moral  evil,  I  called  it  ^^  a 
tendency  to  defection"  which  would  have  such  influence 
on  the  free  agent  as  must  ensure  his  wrong  manner  of 
choice,  if  not  gracioudy  prevented.  The  first  edition 
of  that  Discourse  excited  some  inquiry ;  but  when  a 
second  was  called  for,  it  created  alarm.  The  idea 
seems  to  have  gone  forth,  that  I  had  some  ^'  new  theo-^ 
logical  tenet'*  which  must  not  be  suffered  to  pass  witliouc 
critical  examination. 


This  resolution  to  examine,  gave  rise  to  a  Manuscript^ 
without  the  author's  name,  which  within  two  years  past 
has  obtained  an  extensive  circulation  ;  and  being  soon 
recognized,  from  internal  evidence  and  other  circum- 
stances, to  be  the  production  of  the  late  Rev.  Abraham 
Booth,  it  made  a  considerable  impression  on  some  who 
read  it.  To  this  an  immediate  reply  was  written,  with  a 
view  that  those  who  had  perused  the  one,  might  have  an 
oppo'ituni^  of  seeing  the  other.  It  was  well  known  that 
Mn  Booth  had  read  much  on  theological  subjects,  and 
that  his  character  stood  high  as  an  orthodox  divine. 
Hence  many  who,  from  their  own  acknowledgements, 
were  little  accustomed  to  think  on  the  subject  with 
precision,  or  even  in  any  manner  to  satisfy  themselves, 
were  set  afloat     It  seems  they  thought  that  he  who'had 
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turned  over  so  many  volumes  ancient  and  modern,  Popisb 
and  Protestant,  foreign  and  domestic,  latin  and  engrtisfa, 
must  needs  be  right,  and  therefore  were  emboldened. 
But,  in  reality,   so  little  was  that  good  man  accustomed 
to  contemplate  the  truth  of  ideas,  in  their  general  and 
abstrsRt  nature,  that  he  could  not  even  perbeiTe  Cbe 
difference  between  a  metaphysieal  '*  tendency  to  moial 
evii,^*  and  a  moralfy  eoU  tendency  ;  aod  that  in  refaience 
to  tbe  ORioiK  of  DBoral  evil !   But  his  reasoning,  wbiA 
some  odben  appear  to  hate  tamdy  fottoived,  can  bare 
no  real  foree  against  ny  professed  aad  expfauoed  seoti- 
ments.    Sach  a  torch  can  only  ansfrer  the  pmyose  of 
setting  fire  to  a  comboBtible  image  of  tbeir  own  fthsin 
tion.    The  mode  which  Mr.  Booth  adopted^  aii»^ 
from  an  entire  misconceptio&  and  misvepiesctitaMii  of 
the  argument,  though  well  adiqpted  to  sound  an-  akicai, 
is  only  calculated  to  prove,  that  he  was  either  extxemely 
ill  versed  in  the  suljeet  on  which  he  wfole,  or  eke  aeted 
from  a  motive  which  I  shoukl  be  iinwiHiBg  to  ascabe  to 
him. 


The  first  printed  opposition  of  any  tnoment  which 
was  made  to  the  argument  for  the  oiigin  of  monlefil 
lying  exclusivelff  in  curselims^  appeared  in  the  Cbustuk 
Obs£KV£R,  (March,  1806)  where  fbojteea  closely  puiisd 
pages  were  devoted  to  the  subject  But  diough  an 
immediate  reply  was  written,  the  glaring  want  of  ean^ 
dour  manifested  in  the  review,  ii»  connection  withaa 
evident  ignorance  of  the  true  faioge  of  the  cQaHeven^, 
were  at  the  time  deemed  sufficient  reasons  by  OMMsy  ik 
my  friends,  for  treating  the  anonymous  wriHer  wilhinirm 
neglect.  As  ho\Aever,  I  am  npw  noticing  ray  oyspcnb 
in  succession,  1  shaU  not  pass  by  the  OBSSAVEiiy  btt 
devote  a  few  pages  to  the  exposure  of  his  coQtmdicliom 
and  absurdities.  Indeed  he  seems  not  to  have  known 
his  own  mind ;  for  what  he  advances  in  the  text,  he 
appears  to  recant  in  a  concluding  note  !    And  while  he 
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decbioM  against  mdapkj/isics,  he  aeems  aot  a  little  at  a 
loss  for  any  first  pinciples  on  wbtch  to  rest.  Truth  h 
one  and  coosi^tenc  ;  bui^  error  is  multiiosm  and  con- 
tradictoiy. 

The  iiivesUgation  of  the  abstraser  aubjecta  eonnectcd 
with  theology  is  not  mdeed  wholly  discouraged  by  this 
wiker»  Ihough  ho  eonsiden  tube  object  of  his  critique 
*'  oensuiabb  foe  excess.'^    Bttt  the  reader  should  be 
aware,  that  the  Sermon  on  the  Scriptural  doctrine  of 
Predestination  doos  litde  more  than  glaace  at  the  origin 
of  evil,  because  I  cooehided  that  addttioiMd  notes  would 
be  more  suitable  for  such  discussion.   On  the  former  th6 
Reviewee  is  almost  silenft :  while  with  respect  to  tbc 
latter  be  piofasses  to  take  an  diarm  '^  at  the  boldness^  not 
of  the  speculations^  but  of  the  conclusiom,^*    But  if  the 
conclusions  be  faidy  drawn^  what  is  there  in  them  to  be 
dreaded  ?  He  allows  that  the  subject  is  '^  not  forbidden 
ground  ;^'  and  if  it  be  discussed  at  all^  bow  is  impossible 
to  avoid  ^^'abstruse  investigation  ?'*    Tlio  proi>riety  oL 
diffidancCf  as  wellaa  the  acknowledgement  of  diffiatJij/^ 
must  depend  upon  ciroumstances^  Had  I  expressed  sLhesi" 
fating  diffidence^  or  a  sense  of  difficuky  wi  sujmctmied^ 
I  must  have  belied  my  conyictionS|   and  resisted  the 
force  of  evidence*    Tw€My  years  ago,  I  should  have 
been  disposed  to  profess  both  :  hut  closer  investigation ; 
tiie  disoussion>.  and  to  my  own  mind  the  satiiifactory 
ansiwer  of  inoumemble  €A>jections ;  with  tbe  incalculable 
advantages  resulting  from  a  convicti^i  of  the  importance 
ofnay  oon^hision^.  in  favour  of  experimeiiial  and  practical 
religietiy  and*  in  the  solution  of  controversial  questions ; 
(beside  its  superior  consistency  with  the  sacred  scriptures 
and  with-  itself;)   have  contributed  to  give  me  more 
''confidence'*  than  t^  Reviewer  is  willing  tojustify, 
and  raised  ma  abov^i  difficulties  with  which  be  seems 
greatly  embarrassed.    But,  it  seems,  be  was  persuaded 
A  jdmri  that  tbe  question  '<wiil,  in  all  Kkclihood,  de- 
scend to  posterity  with  all  its  difficulties  on  its  head.'' 

With 
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With  such  a  persuasion,  fair  investigatioD  is  exclilded ; 
the  cause  is  already  prejudged.  A  person  so  disposed, 
is  not  a  humble  inquirer  after  trudi,  but  a  sceptical 
objector,  who  probably  would  employ  hb  time  on 
another  subject,  or  in  the  plainer  duties  of  lus  calling,  to 
much  better  advantage. 

I  have  not  expressed  myself  veiy  explicidy  respect*- 
ing  the  abstract  nature  ^  jih  in  the  notes  to  the 
.  Somon ;  but  since  my  sentiments  on  this  head  are 
clearly  implied  in  what  is  said  on  the  origin  of  moral 
evil,  the  Observer  has  made  free  strictuies  on  them. 
What  he  principally  objects  to,  is  the  idea  of  sin  bein^, 
in  its  abstract  nature,  privative.  But  by  denying  it,  Ihe 
noodtjf  of  opinion  lies  with  him  ;  since  the  genml  cur-' 
rent  of  moralists  and  divines  consider  it  abstiactedly  as 
a  dffect^  or  a  want  of  what  ought  to  be;  Or  if  we  say, 
It  is  concretively  what  aught  not  to  fe,  the  result  is  the 
same  ;  the  idea  conveyed  is  of  a  prioative  nature. 
When  we  regard  the  idea  as  positive^  we  must  include 
the  physical  act,  in  union  widi  its  obliquity,  or  de£ectiTe 
manner.  We  do  not  say,  that  the  physical  part  of  a 
sinful  action  is  privative ;  nor  has  it  ever  been  proved 
that  tlie  sin/ulnas  of  an  act  is  not  privative* 

Mr.  Locke's  remark,  produced  by  the  Gbserver, 
deserves  notice  :  '*  It  will  be  hard  to  determine  whether 
there  be  really  any  ideas  from  a  privative  cause,  till  it  bq 
determined  whether  rest  be  any  more  a  privation  than 
motion^  With  due  deference  to  this  great  man,  I  do 
not  see  much  difficulty  in  making  the  determinadon ; 
though  my  want  of  diffidence .  may  be  censured  by  the 
Observer.  The  precise  question  is,  Which  is  the  most 
proper  re{>resentation ;  to  say.  Rest  is  a  prkatkn  ^ 
moiim,  or.  Motion  is  a  privatum  of  rest  9  To  my  mind  it 
is  a  plain  principle,  that  all  motion  is  derived  firom  Uie 
first  mover,  who  is  an  eta  nally  active  cause,  to  the  uttei 
exclusion  of  all  passiveness.  And  it  is  a  principle 
equally  plain,  that  no  being  in  the  universe  can  be  said 
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to  be  at  rest,  which  had  not,  in  a  cotresponding  sense, 
a  prior  motion.  Hence  we  see  the  Observer's  mistake 
when  he  says,  **  Every  thing  may  be  considered  by  the 
mind  either  priyativcly,  or  positively,  at  pleasure."  On  the 
contrary,  the  most  important  object  in  the  universe  can- 
not, without  the  grossest  abuse  of  language,  be  considered 
privatively ;  not  eved  by  tho^  who  plead  for  Atheism. 
An  atheist  may  raise  objections  against  the  actual  exist. 
eiice  of  a  GoD  ;  but  no  one  possessed  of  common  sense 
vnll  question,  whether  the  idea  of  a  GOB  supposed  to  exist 
be  privathe  or  riot. 

This  critic  manifestly  confounds  u^eas  and  ai'pblla- 
TIONS ;  maintaining  that  because  ideas  <'  may  receive 
either  a  privative  ctr  a  positive  appellation,''  the  ideas 
themselves  may  be  so  denominated.  What  privative 
appellation  would  this  writer  apply  to  God  ?  To  esti. 
mate  ideas  as  positive  or  privative  by  terms  applied  to 
them  which  are  either  positive  err  negative,  is  fdlaciousf 
in  the  extreme.  A. child  in  grammar,  and  the  youngest 
logician  knowi^,  that  ideas  decidedly  positive  are  often 
expressed  by  negative  terms;  bhA  vice  versd.  Surely 
the  application  of  the  term  ^*  restless"  to  a  moving  body^ 
can  never  make  the  idea  of  motion  ksS  positive.  Were 
ideas  themselves  altered  by  the  application  of  terms  to 
them,  we  should  have  nodiing  to  trust  to  in  rariocina^ 
tion,  and  the  consequence  would  be  universal  scepticL<tm. 
It  is  granted  that  in  many  instances  it  is  extremely  dif&« 
cult  to  ascertain  accurately,  whether  an  idea  be  positive, 
negative,  or  privative.  But  this  is  no  good  reason  why 
an  idea  in  its  own  nature  should  not  be  one  of  these 
rather  than  another.  In  the  scale  of  existence,  indeed  ,^ 
every  rank  betw,een  the  highest  genus  and  the  lowest 
species  may  be  regarded,  by  changing  the  relation,  as 
either  genus  or  specie^^  ai  pleasure ;  the  reason  is,  such 
classifications  are  mere  creatures  of  the  mind  ;  but  not 
so  the  nature  of  ideas,  whose  archetypes  are  causes  and 
cfiectsy  and  other  metaphysical  relations.     And  though 
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in  a  less  accurate  sense  we  should  say,  that  in  maiij 
instances,  the  same. principle  may  be  Considered  as  a 
cause  of  one  thing  and  as  an  effect  of  another;  yet  we 
cannot  infer  that  the  idea  of  that  thing,  in  its  own  pro- 
per nature,  is  indifferenfh/  either  positive  or  ncgatire* 

Few  thin'^s  are  more  clear,  than  that  the  n-ord  **  ain**  is 
a  concrete,  and  the  word  *^  sinfulness**  an  abstract  tenn ; 
yet  the  Observer  constantly  confounds  them.     Tlit»  he 
states  and  reasons  :   ^'  The  abstract  tenn  sin  seems  vari- 
ously used  to  denote,  either  a  particular  class  c^  mental 
qualities,  or  a  particular  class  of  actions,  or  perhaps 
more  generally,  a  particular  state  or  habit  of  the  mind. 
'But  in  what' sense,  or  with  what  propriety,  eVdmr  a 
class  of  mental  qualities^  or  a  class  of  actions,  or  a 
state  of  mind,  can  be  affirmed  to  he  in  its  aam  nahar 
privative,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  determine.*'     But  yfify  at  a 
loss  ?  Ihc  difficulty  is  of  the  critic^s  own  making.    The 
true  qtYestion  to  be  decided   is,  not  whether  ^n  in  the 
amcrete,  but  whether  sin  in  the  abstracij  tir  the  saltiness 
of  a  moral  action,  be  not  privative  f  The  Qbsektee 
distiRguishes  between  **  mental  qualities''  and  a  *^ state 
of  mind  ;''  but  do  not  mental  qualities  constitute  the  skate 
or  the  mind  ?  However,  may  not  both  be  defective  ?  And 
*  is  not  defect 9  or  the  want  of  what  aught  to  be,'  a  privative 
consideration  i    Nor  will  it  avail  to  say,  that  sin  impbes 
the  presence  of  vfYiBt  ought  not  to  he;  for  this  would  be 
only  to  use  the  term  '^  sin"  in  a  concrete  form,  concem- 
ing  which  there  is  no  ground  of  difference.     Hence,  die 
futility  of  the  following  obser^'ation :  **  Vice  is  vtiy 
commonly  considemd  under  the  metaphor  of  a  disease, 
and  virtue  as  the  health  of  the  soul :   but  nothing  can  be 
more  usual  than  to  define  health  pri^'atively,   as  the 
^absence  rf all  disease ;    and  perhaps  in  all  languages  it  is 
no  less  natural  to  designate  virtne  by  such  negative 
terms  vis- innocence  or  spotlessness,  than  to  associate  with 
vice  such  negative  epithets  as  impious  or  unprincipled.^* 
What  is  this  but  saying,  either  (what  nobody  quostioas} 
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that  language  is  capricious ;  or,  that  there  is  np  such 
thing  as  a  positive  tod  negative  idea  in  itself  considered  f 
But  if  so,  there  is  no  greater  impropriety  in  calling  the 
sinfulness  of  an  act  privative^  than  there  is  in  calling  it 
positive.  Were  the  real  nature  of  ideas  capable  of  being 
thus  metamorphosed  by  the  use  of  ternis,  virtue  itself 
might  be  stamped  as  a  privative  idea ;  any  effect  might 
become  a  cause  5  and  any  causd  an  effect ;  of  nothing 
could  we  be  certain,  arid  every  step  in  our  puisuit  6( 
truth  would  be  marked  with  sceptical  indecision. 

But  by  what  rule  shall  we  determine  on  the  nature  of 
ideas,  since  terms  often  confound  rather  than  assist  us  ? 
In  my  apprehension,  we  need  only  ascertain  what  is  the 
perfect  state  of  any  thing,  of  any  action,  or  manner 
of  action,  in  order  to  arrive  at  certainty.  Every 
.degree  of  resemblance  to  that  state  is  positive ;  but 
the  want  of  resemblance^  whether  it  be  expressed 
by .  negative  or  positive  terms^  is  a  privative  idesL 
Now  virtue  (or  holiness)  is  perfective  of  the  nature  of 
man,  and  belonged  to  his  primitive  state ;  and  vice,  in 
every  degree,  implies  a  want  of  resemblance  to  that  per* 
iect  state.  Hence  the  idea  of  the  former  is  positive, 
and  that  of  the  latter  negative,  by  whatever  tenns 
expressed.  Again,  acthity  has  a  greater  character  of 
perfection  than  inactivityi  as  not  only  bearing  a  greiiter 
resemblance  to,  but  also  actually  proceeding  ^om  the 
first  cause  ;  and  thus  the  want  of  activity  is  a  privative 
idea.  The  same  remark  is  applicable^  for  instance,  to 
lights  life,  and  health.  These  are  more  perfect  stat^% 
and  the  resemblance  they  bear  to  the  nature  and  agency 
of  God,  who  is  perfect  act,  ii,  irrespectively  of  terms,  far 
grater  than  thiat  of  their  opposites,  darkness,  dc^Vh,  and 
disease. 

In  brief,  the  great  source  of  mistake  in  the  Obseiu 
VER,  throughout,  lies  in  his  confounding  the  nature  of 
ideas  with  the  terms  by  which  they  are  expressed ;  not 
njfl^cting,  that  the  former  are  unchangeable,  while  the* 
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latter  admit  of  perpetual  Tariatiou.     This  is  evident 
from  the  followijig  passage.     "  The  word  crmtCj  origi* 
nally  leferring  to  material  objects,  and  vulgariy  bearing 
a  positive  character,  retains  this  character  in  its  metaphj- 
sicat  use,  and  therefore  cannot,  without  violence,  be 
associated  v^ith  words  of  a  simply  privative  form.^*     But 
the  point  in  debate  is  not  whether  the  W0rd  "  create" 
bear,  either  iwlgarly  or  learnedly,  a  positive  character, 
but  whether  the  idea  to  create  be  or  be  not  strictly 
positive  ?  And  who  that  has  not  a  despenue  cause  to 
serve  can  deliberately  question  it  ?  When  we  say,  **  Tlie 
man  who  just  now  walked  freely  oat  of  the  room  treated 
his  aam  absenttf*^  we  use  the  vrords fguratioiikf^  that  is, 
iinproperly.    The  act  of  walking  is  dignified  with  the 
term  creating,  and  the  relative  effect  of  that  act,  which 
is  a  non-entity,  is  also  dignified  with  a  positive  name  as 
if  it  were  a  real  existence.     But  surely  one  whojusdy 
iliscriminates,  would  not  infer  from  this,  that  the  leal 
idea,  stripped  of  the  figure,  is  any  thing  else  than 
prrvatke.     When  Jehovah  says,  *'  I  am  the  Lovd,  and 
there  is  none  else ;  I  form  the  light,  and  create  darkness  ; 
I  make  peace,  and  create  etdl;^^  the  mode  of  expresaon 
is  figurative.    The  substitution  of  affirmative  tenns  can 
never  alter  the  nature  of  the  thing  expressed.     Divest 
the  ideas  of  their  figurative  clothing,  and  their  geouioe 
nature  will  appear.     '^  I  create  darkness/*     Here  the  ocf 
of  removmg  the  light  is  fguraHoely  called  creating^  ^i 
the  effect  of  that  act  is  properly  called  darimess.    Hie 
word  "create"  alone  is  here  figurative.     Again,  "I 
create  evil.*'     Here,  even  supposing  thisteim  to  refer 
to  moral  as  well  as  to  physical  evil,  the  expression  b 
evidently  figurative,  and  the  figore  lies  in  the  woid 
create  being  substituted  for  the  act  of  removing  good 
And  the  plain  reason  of  the  figurative  mode  i^  ^atk 
represente  moi;e  forcibly  God's  dominion  over  light  and 
darkness,  joy  and  sorrow,  good  and  eviL 
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Tnus^  if  I  mistake  not|  it  is  plain,  that  the  Observer 
is  totally  wrong  in  his  notion  of  the  sinfulness  of  actions, 
or  th^  abstract  nature  of  sin  ;  and  is  as  remote  from  sound 
reason  and  critical  accuracy,  as  he  is  opposed  to  the 
generality  of  intelligent  writers  on  the  subject.  The 
**  Hypothesis,"  (or  more  properly  the  argument  for  the 
origin  of  moral  evil  being  exclusively  in  ourselves  J  which 
he  attacks,  he  candidly  acknowledges  to  be  "  the  result 
of  some  thought,  and  supported  with  some  acuteness.? 
With  what  acuteness  it  is  supported,  it  is  not  for  me 
to  decide  ;  but  I  may  declare  that  it  is  '^  the  result  of 
some  thought,''  since  it  has  long  occupied,  at  intervals, 
my  most  serious  attention  and  minute  investigation.  I 
have  endeavoured  to  view  it  in  all  its  bearings,  relations, 
£md  consequences ;  through  every  possible  medium, 
and  under  every  variety  of  moral  feeling ;  paying  a  due 
regard  to  all  that  ingenuity  could  advance  against  it. 
My  aim  has  been  to  investigate  the  truth  of  ideas,  and 
the  reidity  of  things ;  regarding  words  and  phrases  no 
further  than  as  they  tend  to  convey  my  meaning.  And, 
instead  of  making  a  inan  '^  an  offender  for  a  word," 
because  he  adopts  not  my  phrase,  I  care  not  what  lan« 
guage  is  used,  if  truth  of  sentiment  be  preserved.  The 
critic  observes,  ''  We  cannot,  but  regard  it  as  the 
accepted  doctrine  of  a  tolerably  numerous  class  of 
individuals.*'  I  hope  this  remaifc  is  true ;  persuaded  as 
I  am  that,  in  proportion  as  pure  and  undefiled  religion 
prevails,  in  connection  with  studious  enquiry,  this  doc- 
trine will  take  place  of  all  others ;  seeing  the  plain 
import  of  it  is,  that  all  good  is  from  God,  and  aUeoU  is 
frmn  ourselves  exclusrvefy,  including  the  true  ground  of 
these  acknowledged  propositions. 

The  Observer  sUll  objects  :  <<  When  it  is  pronoun- 
ced to  be  impossible  that  a  created  being  should  be  free 
from  a  natiual  [rather,  a  metaphysical]  tendency  to 
deteriorarion,  we  are  tempted  to  enquire  the  force  of 
the  word  *  impossible'  as  thus  employed."    I  also  am 
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^*  tempted  to  enquire^*  why  the  critie  shcNiid  institate 
i  doubt  whether  jny  meaning  be  phfsicaUy  or  mda* 
fhfskdUy  '  impossible  ;*    wbil^  every  intelligent  reader 
pQUst  see  with  a  glance  that  I  must  mean  the  latter. 
What  less  can  my  expressions  design,  than  that  the  veiy 
jDoncep^on  of  the  contrary  of  what  I  asserted  implies  an 
absurdity ;    or,  in  the  Observer*8  own  phrase,    <^  is 
latterly  inconceivable  on  any  supposition/'     How   far 
th6  proposition  is  *'  self-evident**  I  will  not  contend ; 
since  ifirbat  tr  so  to  one  is  vBt  so  to  another.    To  jrazr, 
ev^n  tb)e  light  of  the  sun  is  not  self-evid^it;  but  to  my 
pLinA  the  proposition  for  which  I  contend  is  as  evident 
as  that  the  whole  is  greater  than  its  part    '*  To  attempt 
M  demonstrate  that  it  is  not  self-evident/*  observes  the 
critic,  ''  would  indeed  be  a  very  embarrassing  tadu*^ 
It  certainly  fvonid ;  and  so  it  would  be  for  any  man, 
whethisr  blind  or  not,  to  demonstrate  that  the  Kght  of 
day  is  a  davk  thing.      Wlien  he  affinns,  that  '^  fb  dank 
an  axiQm  is  to  propc  that  it  is  no  axiom,**  he  suflkiently 
proves  his  positioii  to  be  np  axioih.      In  moral  science, 
will  he  not  allow  thfit  this  is  ^  axiom  }—TKere  is  a  God. 
~But  because  an  atheist  dautts  it^  it  seems  be  proves 
that  it  is  np  axiom  !  To  li^trii  thishbnourable  appellation, 
it  is  enough,  as  I  have  already  observed,  that  the  denial 
of  the  proposition  so  termed  is  reducible  to  a  self-con- 
tradiction ;  otherwise,  the  very  existence  of  an  axi<na 
must  depend  oh  the  courtesy  of  a  caviller.     Even  a  ma. 
thematiod  axiom  is  not  self-evident  till  the  terms  em* 
ployed  and  the  ideas  they  convey  be  rightly  undeistood 
by  suitable  illustration. 

To  some  persons,  particularly  to  the  Oi|SsaV£a, 
this  Imposition,  tiat  aU  created  nature j  as  such,  tends  to 
niMtS^y  is  so  far  from  bemg  self-evident,  that  it  is  not 
evident  at  all.  He  allows,  however,  in  one  place^  that 
it  is  a  truihj  though  in  another  he  retaUs  it  For,  in  a 
not6  at  the  ^nd,  he  says,  "  The  preceding  sheet  wtjs 
|[>rinted  off,  before  we  perceived  that  we  had  expressed 
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oarsctves  in  language  whiclr  may  be  construed  into  an 
admission  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  maintained  by  Dr. 
Williams,  as  it  respects  the  necessary  tendency  of  all 
created  nature  to  mhility*  In  a  popular  sense,  indeed, 
it  may  perhaps  be  said  (though  the  proposition  will  be 
found  to  fill  the  ear  either  than. the  mind)  that  what 
sprung  out  of  nothing  at  the  pleasure  of  another,  must 
again  become  nothing  when  left  to  itself ;  and  for  the 
sake  of  shortening  the  discussion,  we  were  willing  to 
concede  thus  much.  We  must  at  the  same  time  confess 
that  we  do  not^quite  understand  the  jiosition  that  created 
beings  tend  to  nihility :  and  we  leave  it  to  our  readers  to 
judge,  whether  there  be  much  more  meaning  in  saying 
that  what  is  tends  not  to  be;  than  in  saying  that  wliat 
is  not  tends  to  &? ;  or,  in  oth^r  words,  whether  a  ten* 
dency  to  imnihilatian  in  that  which  existSf  be  at  all  more 
conceivable,  than  a  tendency  to  become  existent  in  that 
which  exists  not.'**  On  this  very  singular  mixture  of  con- 
cession, recantation,  confession,  and  critical  apostacy, 
I  would  remark, 

1.  The  concession^  that  what  sprung  out  of  notbin^:; 
at  the  pleasure  of  another,  must  again  become  nothing 
when  left  to  itself,  does  not  fill  my  ear  any  more  than 
another  proposition,  but  it  fills  my  mind  as  a  glorious 
truth  worthy  of  the  infinite  majesty  of  God. 

2.  The  recantation  also  fills  my  mind  as  well  as  my 
ear,  but  it  is  with  concern  and  horror  at  its  legitimate 
consequences.  Jt  is  left,  it  seems,  to  the  judgment  of 
the  i^eadier,  as  a  doubtful  point,  whether  the  grossest 
pantheism  be  true  or  not ! 

3.  The  am/essum  is  easily  admitted,  that  the  writer 
does  *^not  quite  understand  the  position  that  created 
being9  tend  to  nihility  ^"  and  this  appears  to  be  his  best 
apology  for  making  it. 

4.  By  bis  apostacy^  the  reviewer  confounds  Creator 
and  creature.  For  is  not  this  the  primary,  essential 
difference  between  them ;  Gojd  is^  and  tends  to  be ;  the 
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creature  »,  and  tends  not  to  be?  If  tendency  <o  fe  or  to 
exist  belong  alike  to  Creator  and  creature;  there  i^ould 
be  no  difference  in  their  tendency  to  exist.  But  is  it 
not  universally  acknowledged  that  God's  tendency  to 
exist  is  absolute  as  opposed  to  contingent  ?  and  equally  so, 
that  every  other  being  is  contingent,  and  that  the  very 
idea  of  contingent  being  is,  that  it  exists  only  by  the 
7tnU  of  another ;  and  therefore  has  no  tendency  to  6e  in 
its  own  nature  i 

Nor  will  it  alter  the  case  to  say,  that  a  creature  tends 
to  existj  in  virtue  of  existiko  laws.  For  the  absunfi^ 
still  returns.  Are  not  existing  laws  contingest,  in  cqipo-* 
sition  to  absolute  ?  And  if  so,  they  also  have  no  tendency 
to  be  in  their  own  nature,  any  more  than  a  created  being. 
For  what  are  the  laws  of  nature  but  the  mpfouHted 
order  of  created  existence  ?  If  appointed,  they  ranst  be 
cmtingent ;  and  if  contingent,  they  exist  only  by  the 
yf\\[  of  another.  And  surely  what  so  exists,  has  no  ten- 
dency to  exist  in  its  asL-n  nature ;  and  what  has  no  ten- 
dency to  exist  in  its  own  nature,  has,  in  its  own  nature, 
a  tendency  not  to  exist ;  for  I  suppose  it  is  sufficiently 
plain,  that  there  is  no  rnedium  between  a  tendency 
to  exist  J  and  a  tendency  not  'to  exist,  ^erefore,  these 
LAWS  OF  NATURE  theuiselves  tend  not  to  be,  in  the  ssmc 
sense  as  the  creatures  which  exist  by  them. 


Very  different,  in  some  respects,  b  the  pcodoctioQ 
of  th^  Rev.  William  Bennet,  in  a  series  of  Letten 
addressed  to  me,  respecting  the  Origin  of  mond  EviL 
For  the  civil  and  kind  manner  in  which  he  expresses 
himself,  on  the  score  of  personal  respect,  he  has  ray 
friendly  and  grateful  acknowledgements.  Yet  his  me* 
thod  of  investigation  is  not  quite  fair,  however  hiAj 
intended;  for  though  he  produces  my  unnrds,  yet  i^ 
puts  his  own  meaning  on  them.  That  sort  of 
^pliism  which  is  called  imperfect  ^numeration  zpp&asL 
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peculiarly  prominent  in  most,  if  not  in  all  his  aipiments 
and'objectious.    For  if,  while  enumerating  the  different 
acceptations  of  tendency,  power ^  and  the  like,  he  include 
only  their  phjskaly  to  the  exclusion  of  their  metaphysical 
acceptations,  even  contrary  to  an  explicit  caution  against 
such  conduct,  his  argument  must  needs  be  ^phistical. 
If  an  author,  when  under  the  necessity  of  employing 
words  capable  of  different  meanings,  be  not  at  liberty  to 
fix  upon  those  that  suit  his  purpose,  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  others,  there  is  m  end  of  all  fair  discussion.     If,  for 
instaiice,  I  ain  not  at  liberty  to  use  the  word  ''  ten- 
dency*' sometimes  in  a  physical,  at  other  times  in  a 
moral,  or  in  a  metaphysical  sense,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  subject ;  but  a  sense  is  given  it  by  an  opponent 
totally  different  from  the  avowed  general  design  of  the 
argument ;  fair  discussion  is  converted  into  logomachy, 
the  primary  principles*  in  debate  are  confounded,  and 
every  thing  is  enveloped  in    obscurity  and  confusion. 
Mr.  B.  must  know,  that  I  do  not  contend  about  words, 
— ^whether  **  tendency,"  "  passive  power,"  or  any  other 
— provided  the  ideas  be  allowed,  and  appropriate  words 
be  adduced  to  convey  them.      Surely  the  expressions 
"  tendency  to  nihility,  pl^sicaUy  considered,"  and  "  ten^ 
dency  to  defection,  morally  considered,"  could  not  bo 
understood  to  mean  a  physical  tendency  and  a  moral  ten- 
dency,  but  by  an  entire  oversight  of  die  nature  of  the 
subject ;  which  was  to  shew  the  certain  connection  be- 
tween contingent  existence,    both  physical  and  moral, 
and  defectum,  when  that  contingent  existence  is  consi- 
dered in  its  own  proper  nature.     Physical  defection  is 
Xiihility,   and  moral  defection    is  transgressioii.      Now 
the  sentiment  maintained  is  (if  haply  I  may  be  rightly 
understood)  that  there  is  in  the  nature  of  every  contin- 
gent existence  a  certain  connection  with  mhility,  which 
connection  immediate  divine  energy  alone  can  prevent. 
And  is  not  this  implied  in  the  commonly  received  doc- 
trine of  providential  conservation  ?  And  why  a  hypo* 

thetically 
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thetically  certain  cormeciion  with  nihility,  may  not  be 
expressed  by  a  metaphysical  tendenof  to  mhiHty^  it  is 
difficult  to  guess* 

But  Mr.  Benn£T*s  principal  objection,  and  indeed 
the  substance  of  his  book,  lies  against  that  branch  of  the 
subject  which  relates  to  transgression.    I  have  uniformly 
maintained,  in  effect,  that  the  divine  Tolition  alone  pre- 
vents  a  physical  contingent  existence  from  ceasing  to  be. 
Now  as  tbere  is  but  one  absoluie  existence;    as  the 
goodness  of  a  creature  is  no  less  of  a  contingent  natuie 
than  the  being  in  which  it  inheres ;  and  as  the  very  ideat 
of  a  contingent  nature  is,  that  it  exists  only  by  the  will 
of  ^another ;  is  it  not  evident,  that  such  is  the  connec- 
tion betwe^i  mental  goodness  and  ceasing  to  be  good 
(good,  I  mean,  as  to  its pAj^ico/ existence)  that  noting 
Jkceps  them  asunder  but  the  sovereign  will  of  God? 
Suppose  a  mind  righteous  and  holy,  at  any  time,  or  in 
any  woild ;    suppose  it  possessed  of  physical  powers 
capable  of  producing  moral  acts;  aippose.  it  also  en- 
dowed with  suitable  objects  and  unrestrained  ffeedont 
of  choice.      The  question  is  now  fairly  put.  Is  tbeie  any 
certain  connection   between  this  contingent   goodoes, 
considered  in  its  own  nature,  and  the  abuse  of  ftee  wiB, 
or  trangression  ?    In  other  words*  is  there  any  thing 
beside  the  sovereign  will  of  God  to  prevent  the  connec* 
tion  ?  Is  it  chance  ?  There  is  no  such  thing.    Is  it  some 
power  or. principle  in  the  mind?    That  is  contingenL 
]3ut  to  be  contingent,  as  before  shewn,  is  to  be  kept 
from  the  opposites  of  being  or  well-being,  that  is,  froin 
nihility  or  transgression,  o}ily  by  the  continued  will  of 
him  whose  nature  is  absolute.     Now  what  is  the  unavoid- 
able inference  ?  It  is,  That  all  our  good  is  of  God,  and  all 
our  evil/rom  ourselves.     These  are  the  legitinuUe  conse- 
quences of  roy  sentiments,  and  nothing  worse ;  and  yet 
Mr.  Bennet  trembles  for  consequences ! ! 

Far  greater  cause  have  I  to  tremble  for  the  conse- 
quences  of  the  opposite  system ;   as  .confoundmg,  in 

some 
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some  important  respects,  the  essential  difference  between 
Creator  and  creature— -as  implying  that  the  goodness  of 
men  and  angels  is  not  contingent — as  ascribing  to  ^*  the 
old  idol  freC'Wiir*  what  belongs  to  the  grace  of  Goi>-«> 
as  transferring  to  **  the  new  goddess  contingency'*  what 
properly  belongs  to  oursehes — as  instituting  a  series  of 
self^incomisiencies  calculated  to  generate  scepticism  and 
infidelity — as  leading  the  inquisitive  mind  to  abroad  sea, 
without  affording  it  either  compass  or  rudder-*-as  exalt, 
ing  self  to  such  a  degree,  that  we  are  not  more  the  cause 
of  our  evil  than  of  our  goad^^^a  casting  a  foul  aspersion  on 
the  divine  character,  that  he  was  bound  to  afford  men  and' 
angels  what  he  has  not  in  foci  afforded — 3B  attempt* 
ing  to  wrench  from  us  the  use  of  intuitive  knowledge/ 
and  the  strongest  argument  for  the  being  and  perfections 
of  >GoD— <»  offering  insult  to  demonstrative  and  primary 
truths — as  instituting  a  kind  of  defectibility  which  has 
no  cause  in  the  nature  of  things — as  giving  such  a 
View  of  morality  as  is  incompatible  with  scripture— ^s 
allowing  ti{B/act  of  moral  evil^  for  which  result  there 
was  no  tendency  of  any  kind,  no  predisposing  adequate 
cause  in  the  universality  of  things  «Hind  as  charging  the 
Deity  with  cruelty  and  injustice,  because  be  does  not 
give  to  his  creatures  more  than  their  due*!— These,  and 
innumerable  other  horrible  consequences,  it  would  be 
easy  to  prove,  are  the  genuine  ofispring  of  Mr.  Bbnnst's 
opposing  scheme.  But  it  is  needless,  to  illustrate  such 
consequences,  after  what  Mr.  Gileert  has  published, 
in  a  series  of  Letteis  to  Mr.  Bennet  ;  whose  arguments 
have  been  left  unanswered  in  Mr.  B/s  Appendix,  amidst 
a  very  improper  and  undeserved  severity  of  remark. 

There  is  one  passage,  however,  (p.  94-*-£l6.)  not 
sufliciently  noticed  by  Mr.  Gilbert,  which  requires 
some  animadversion.  <'  In  your  statement  of  the  caus- 
ation of  sin  as  predicated  of  man,'^  says  Mr.  B.  ^^  there 
seems  to  be  great  logical  inaccuracy  ;  in  that  the 
converBc  of  your  first  proposition  is  not  properly  stated."" 

By 
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By  <<  logical  inaccuracy*'  Mr.  B.  must  mean  something 
in  the  statement  that  affects  the  import  of  the  propos- 
tiott  ;  for  he  has  too  much  good  sense  and  learning  to 
suppose  that  an  author  is  obliged  to  wear  the  tnumneb 
of  logical yiTmjy   in  statements  and  reasonings.     At  that 
rate,  every  deviation  in  argument  from  figure  and  mood 
would  be   '*  logical  inaccuracy  ;**  and  in  order  to  be 
logical  a  man  must  be  pedantic.    The  objection  thecefoie 
must  be  against  the  sense  of  the  second  propositioD. 
Now  let  us  examine  that  sense,  and  see  wherein  it  difes 
from  what  Mr.  B.  assigns  it.     My  two  explanatoiy  pro- 
positions are  these  :  ^*  Freedom  terminating  on  a  good 
dispositioni  supported  by  sovereignty,  producetk  holy 
acts  alone.''      Here,  by  the  way,  the  reader  should 
keep  in  mind  that  "  freedom"  is  used  iotJree-wUlj  or 
the  will  considered  z&free  ;  and  the  words  ''  terminathig 
on"  contain  a  mathematical  allusion  to  the  foimatioD  of 
an  angle  by  one  line  terminating  on  another.     For  as 
one  line  cannot  form  an  angle,  nor  yet  two  lines  when 
there  is  no  terminating  junction  ;  so  liberty  alone,  or  the 
state  of  the  mind  alone,  without  a  terminating  junctioD, 
can  produce  no  nwral  effect.     Now  what  is  the  second 
proposition  ?  It  is  this  :  '<  But  a  mind  or  disposition  (t.  e. 
anj/  mind  or  disposition,  however  good)  not  suppoited 
by  sovereignty,  but  left  in  equity  to  its  native  passive 
power,  being  now  the  subject,  and  freedom  teraiinadng 
ypon  it  in  that -state,  becomes  instantly  the  seat  of  mond 
eviL"     These  are  the  two  propositions,  expressed  with- 
out the  least  intention  of  evading  any  difficulty,  or  of 
stating  the  latter  as  formally  the  converse  of  the  former. 
How  then  would  Mr.  B.  have  it  expressed  ?  Thus ;  ''bat 
freedom,  though-  terminating  on  a  good  disposition,  if 
not  supported   by   sovereignty,   necessarily  produceth 
evil  only.*'     If  Mr.  B.  can  gain  any  advantage  from  this 
mode  of  expression,  he  is  welcome  to  it     But  probably 
th^  impartial  reader  will  judge  with  me  that  in  point  of 
argument  he  will  not  be  benefited. 

However, 
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bowever,  Mr.  Bennet's  grand  objection  to  the 
statement  in  the  second  proposition  is,  that  I  ascribe  to 
^'  mere  sovereignty**  what  he  apprehends  to  be  '*  ground* 
ed  in  divine  wisdom  and  equity.'*.  I  allow,  and  main- 
tain, no  less  than  the  objector,  that  it  was  wise,  equitable, 
and  becoming,  for  an  accountable  creature  to  he  formed 
righteous,  holy,  and  good.  It  is  also  allowed,  that  his 
righteousness,  integrity,  or  perfection,  could  not  depart 
from  him  but  by  the  ^re^  act  of  his  own  will.  Now 
what  is  the  ''  moot  point  ?*'  It  is,  to  ascertain  the  proper 
cause  why  a  perfect  creature  came  to  act  morally  wrong  ? 
Or,  Why  a  temptation  to  evil,  ivhether  strong  or  weak, 
succeeded  on  the  mind  of  a  creature  confessedly  perfect  ? 
Instead  of  answering  this  question,  Mr.  B.  contends  that 
a  perfect  creature  is  made  so  in  divine  wisdom  and 
equity !  and  that  while  he  contirmed  so,  he  was  '*  not 
supported  by  sovereignty,**  but  by  ^'  a  becomingnes^ 
and  moral  meetness  in  the  conduct  of  God  towards  his 
accountable  creatures.**  It  seems  then,  as  a  fair  conse- 
quence, that,  as  far  as  God  is  concerned  in  the  business, 
when  a  perfect  creature  became  sinful,  the  operations  of 
wisdom,  equity,  becomingness  and  moral  meetness  were 
suspeniedf 

Will  Mr.  Bbnnet  contend,  that  though  a  good  dis- 
position was  not  supported  by  sovereignty,  nor  yet  by 
equiiify  after  it  was  first  formed,  yet  the  perfect  creature 
supported  itself?  Surely  not ;  for  it  would  be  to  contend 
for  the  rankest  Pelagianisjm  that  ever  complimented  a 
creature,  or  insulted  sovereign  grace.  And  yet,  how 
can  the  consequence  be  avoided  ?  There  is  but  one 
way ;  and  that  is,  that  the  goodness  of  a  perfect  creature, 
in  eveiy  degree  and  in  every  period,  is  supported  bj/ 
sffoereigfUjfy  or  sovereign  benevolence.  If  God  were 
under  obligation,  either  in  wisdom,  in  equity,  in  becom- 
ingness, or  in  moral  meetness,  to  co7itimie  the- goodness 
once  bestowed ;  it  must  have  always  remained  unim- 
paired.    But  if  the  goodness  first  given  did  not  in  fad 

continue, 
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coDfcinue»  and  the  divine  chancier  is  infioitdy  n^ote 
'from  willing  the  smfulness  of  m,  tbe  fierfect  cceatiue, 
it  will  be  saidy  was  lef(4o  its  0iMfKiej .  and  ithappemei  to 
iall!  This  will  not  suffice;  it  is  to  fly  from  tbe  face 
of  glorious  trnth  to  the  gloomy  eovert  of  igaorance. 
Happened  to  fiill !  This  is  to  tiansfer  tbe  cmue  of  sin 
from  ourselves  to  <'  the  new  goddess^  cotUingemy.^* 
And  were  this  admitted,  the  conyerse  of  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted also  ;  the  perfect  creature  happened  to.  continue 
good  till  it  fell.  Happened  to  continue !  This  ako  will 
not  do  ;  it  is  to  offer  incense  to  '*  the  old  idol  fne  wiii,** 
to  jdace  it  on  the  throne  of  sovereign  benevofence,  and 
to  acknowledge  it  as  the  cause  of  good  andiuqpiNnes&to 
a  perfect  creature. 

It  has  been  observed  before,  that  most  of  Mr.  BeX' 
KET^s  objections  arise  from  a  false  qppreheosioa  of 
iriy  terms ;  but  it  is  fair  to  ask,  Was  he  not  at  liber- 
ty to  learn,  without  much  trouble, ,  ^dietber  that  sense  of 
terms  which  he  adopted  was  miirzef .  Was  he  not  aware 
also,  when  about  to  print  and  publish.  th«)se  letteis,  that 
my  life  was  desp^red  of  by  my  friends ;  and  that,  for 
some  time  after,  to  engi^  in  controversy,  under  any 
public  pledge,  might  have  cost  me  a  dangerous  ieb|^  ^ 
Why  then  should  he  indulge  complaints  that  a  iqily 
was  made  to  ibis  Letters  by.  another  hand,,  rather  than 
my  own  7  He  was  privately  assured,  that  no  want  of 
personal  respect,  nor  any  affected  contempt  of  his 
production,  induced  me  to  decline  an  immediate  nodce 
•of  it;  and  the  real  cause  was  thus  assigned  :  ^'Tlie 
precarious  state  of  my  health,  05  I  btfore'.sta(f4^y9^y 
together  with  tbe  unifonn  advice  of  medical  and  <ibex 
friends,  prevented  my  engaging  in  any,, work  which 
required  close  application  of  writing,  or  extra  exer« 
cise  of  mind ;  especially  so  near  the  time  wh^i.  I 
had  been  violently  attacked  the  two  prece^hig  wintersL 
Your  work  therefore  was  to  be  ansy^^ied  by  another, 
or  not  at  all,  on  its  fint  appearance.** — ^Whatever  yifniv 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Bennet  is  pleased  to  take  of  Mr.  Gilbert  as  an 
opponent,  I  consider  him  as  a  very  able  adrocate  of 
gospel  truth,  and  especially  of  consistent  Calvinism ; 
and  his  answer  to  Mr.  Bekxbt,  as  far  as  argament  is 
(concerned,  as  a  masterly  performance. 


Beside  the  Appendix  to  his  Letters,  so  unworthy  of 
his  pen,  Mr.  Bennet  has  recendy  published  <<  Thoughts 
on  the  primary    condition  of  Intelligent  accountable' 
Creatures,  &c.  ;**  which  he  supposes,  in  his  adyertise- 
ment,  '^  may  furnish  a  positive  substitute  for  that  hypo- 
thesis against  which  the  reasoning  of  his  Remarks  was 
directed.'*     Here  I  expected  to  find  a  '^  digested  view*^ 
of  this  respectable  author's  thoughts,  something  like  a 
consistent  system ;  but  in  this  I  was  greatly  disappointed  : 
for  very  little  appears  beside  an  aocfwd  of  some  important 
truths,  and  a  modest  ignorance  of  almost  eveiy  point  of 
difficulty;  a  rehearsal  of  old  objections,  alresidy  an- 
swered, in  a  form  somewhat  different ;  with  a  number  of 
referenceSf  and  quotations  at  the  end,  principally  from 
TiTRRETiN,  and  a  few  from  Edwabds,  Calvin,  Boston, 
Ames,  Witsius,  Reynolds,  Owen,  and  Guyse,  which 
in  my  view  are  very  little  to  the  main  purpose. 

Among  the  important  points  aocwed^  the  following 
gave  me  no  small  pleasure :  **  The  primaiy  and  essential 
•  cause  of  holiness  in  all  intelligent  creatures,  is  that  influ- 
ence which  God  imparts  to  their  derived  nature  ;'*  (p.  8.) 
and  again,  **  these  pure  intelligences  existed  in  a  state 
of  dependence  on  their  Creator,  and  could  not  exercise 
their  fiiculties  and  principles  without  influence  from  Him 
the  infinite  original  essence..**  (p.  10.)  But  then  it  is 
soon  added,  ^*  it  b  absurd  to  speak  of  their  having  a 
*  tendency  to  nihility,  physically  considered ;'  since 
the  all-efficient  will  of  Jdiovah  hath  unchangeably  esta« 
blished,  as  to  all  that  stands  connected  with  their  phy- 
sical existence,  a  direct  contrary  tendency."    A  singular 

argument ; 
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argument ;  a  creature  has  no  tendeDcy  Co  nihility^  td 
itself  considered,  because  it  has  the  contrary  teinfeiicj 
from  the  will  oi  another  I  Surely  a  physical  tendency  to 
exist  by  another's  will,  is  not  inconsistent  with  a  meta- 
physical or  hypothetical  tendency  to  nihility. 

Howeveri  it  is  further  acl^iowledged,  tiuu,  <^  althongii 
their  concreated  principles  of   action  were  habitually 
good,  yet  as  they  derived  these,   together  with  their 
being,  from  him  Uie  first  cause  of  aU  things^  and  had 
their   individual  subsistence  as  created  essences  in   a 
dependence  upon  him,  as  the  fountain  of  life  and  good^ 
ness,  these  veiy  habits  or  principles  of  action  could  only 
be  cherished  and  kept  in  lively  exercise,  and  in  a  full 
direction  to  their  pn^ier  ends,  by  a  continued  comnuai- 
cation  of  holy  infiuence  from  himself ;  even  as  the  living 
branches  of  a  tree  flourish  and  bear  their  finiit  by  means 
of  a  constant  supfdy  from  the  root,  or  from  the  soil 
through  the  medium  of   the  root.**  (p.  12.)      But  k 
soon  follows,  '^  nor  have  we  hitherto  seen  any  thing 
in  their  nature  and  constitution,  as  holy  perfect  crea- 
tures, tliat  should  in  the  least  militate  against,  or  rndk- 
pose  them  to,  the  fullest  exercise  of  such  tnml  depen- 
dence"   as  before  described.     If,  however,  there  was 
nothing  in  their  nature,  nor  yet  in  the  nature  of  Gcd,  to 
indispose  them  to  continue  holy,  it  must  have  been 
impossible  for  them  to  change  for  the  worse ;  which  is 
offering  defiance  at  once  to  sound  reason  and  to  matter 
of  fact.      For  they  did  'change  for  the  worse,  and  diere 
must  have  been  a  cause  for  it  in  thefnsekeSy  except  moral 
deterioration  be  impiously  charged  upon  God.    Wefe 
there  no  such  cause  in  themselves^  the  non-communic^ 
tion  of  efficacious  grace  would  not,  could  not,  produce 
the  effect ;  for  no  creature  can  change  from  holy  to 
sinful  but  by  his  own  act. 

Mr.  Bennet  apprehends  we  have-  not  *^  any  sub- 
stantial ground  to  suppose  that  Adam,  after  the  £nt 
moment  of  hi^  existence,  was  under  any  such  positive 

divine 
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divine  influence  as  efficaciously  *  conti'oUed^  any  one 
principle  in  his  holy  nature ;  any  more  than  we  have 
reason  to  imagine  that  there  existed  in  his  nature,  as  a 
pure  and  perfect  creature,  any  principle,  however  latent, 
which  needed  such  control,"  What  is  thij,  in  effect, 
but  saying,  that  by  chance  he  stood,  and  by  chance  he 
fell  ?  It  is  worthily  acknowledged,  respecting  our  first 
parents,  that  ^^  there  was  mxxch  grace  and  A^^m(y  inter- 
mingled with  the  whole  of  that  original  constitution, 
under  which  they  were  placed  as  moral  probationer ;" 
(p.  20.)— and  yet  there  was  a  "permission"  of  their 
ilefecCiOn,  (p.  22.)  Ate.  we  then  to  infer  that  they 
would  certainly  transgress,  if  peamitted  ?  of,  that  per-^ 
chance  they  would  fall  ?  Is  there  any  medium  ? — It  is 
further  urged,  that  if  "  any  divine  communication, 
which  had  been  once  imparted  to  the  creature,  was 
withdrawn,  or  withheld,  antecedently  to  his  abuse  of 
liberty  as  a  moral  agent,  the  creature,  from  that  moment, 
ceased  to  be  what  he  was^  when  he  came  into  existence." 
But  "  ceasing  to  be  what  he  xvas,*^  must  not  be  con« 
founded  with  his  "  ceasmg  to  be  righteous:^  The  for- 
mer might  be,  and  he  remain  innocent  and  righteous ; 
but  the  latter  could  take  place  only  by  his  own  act. 

Mr.  Bennet  institutes  a  contrast,  or  some  important 
difference,  between  "  positive  efficiency"  and  "  divine 
communication ;"  and  allows  that  the  former  might  be 
suspended,  but  not  the  latter.  His  words  are,  ^^  In 
respect  of  positive  efficiency,  and  of  that  only,  we  may 
conceive  of  a  suspension  of  divine  influence,  or  rather 
we  may  call  it  the  non-exertion  of  confirming  grace.  •* 
(p.  22.)  But  what  is  this  "  confirming  grace  ?".C  The 
author  had  before  stated  (p«  9.)  that  "  holiness  iir  crea- 
tures, as  arising  from  divine  communication,  may  be 
viewed,  either  as  a  transient  eject,  or  an  imparted  princL 
pie  and  moral  habit  of  the  mind."  It  is  natural  to  ask^ 
with  which  of  these  should  ''  confirming  grace"  be  class- 
ed ?  Is  it.  a  transient  effisct  ?    or  is  it  an  imparted prtnci^ 
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pie  f  If  the  laiierf  the  author  must  contradict  bimself. 
If  thefmnery  it  could  not  be  suspended^  for  it  was  never 
given ;  except  we  say  that  confirming  grace  was  given  to 
creatures  which  at  the  same  time  were  permitted  to  fall ; 
which  will  be  thought  nothing  short  of  a  contradictioD  in 
terms.  But  perhaps  Mr.  B.*s  meaning  is,  that  tbe  posi- 
tive efTiciency  producing  transient  effects,  which  would 
have  confirmed  jjerfect  creatures,  was  not  exerted.  If  so,  I 
have  the  pleasure  to  agree  with  him. 

I  must  however  enter  a  protest  against  the  setttiment, 
that  Adam  had  no  '^  positive  efficiency^^  given  liim  for 
the  production  of  holy  actSy  during  his  integrity  ;  for 
reasons  assigned  in  different  parts  of  this  pdbVLcation. 
Not  that  I  suppose  a  perfect  creature's  will  is  controUai  in 
bis  holy  acts  ;  but  rather,  as  repeatedly  noticed,  that  his 
nature  or  state  of  mind,  from  which,  or  according  to 
which  the  will  freely  acis^  was  the  subject  of  positive  in- 
fluence, as  the  sole  cause  why  the  free  will  chose  aright 
rather  than  amiss ;  or,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing, 
why  the*  soul's  real  good  appeared  to  be  so,  and  a  crea- 
ture whose  views  were  limited,  amidst  an  endless  vaiiety 
of  comparative  good,  chose  the  righL  Thus  his  acts 
were  strictly  his  oztTi,  as  being  voluntary  and  uncontcoU 
led  ;  while  the  disposition,  habit,  or  ncUure  from  whence 
they  sprung  was  the  effect  of  grace.  I  must  also  enter  my 
protest  s^ainst  Mr.  B's  notion  of  ^<  confirming  gntce,^  if 
thereby  be  means  any  thing  different  in  its  nature  (as  con- 
tradistinguished from  continuance  or  degree)  from  what 
Adam  had  in  his  perfect  .state.  If  there  be  any  difier- 
ence  allovied  between  what  he  calls  ^'  holiness  as  a 
transient  effecty^  and  ^^  holiness  as  an  imparted  prindpief* 
each  ^*  arising  from  divine  comnumicatioo  ;*'  dees  tbtt 
difference  consist  in  the  nature  of  the  influence,  in  its 
continuance^  or  in  its  degree  ?  *lf  in  the  first,  it  should 
Have  been  shewn  from  scripture,  from  principles  of  xea-^ 
son,  or  some  source  of  evidence.  If  in  either  of  tbe  two' 
last,  we  are  agreed.     Will  it  be  said,  that  the  nafnre  of 
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the  ^'  divine  communicatidn'^  must  be  diffeieDt,  since 
tlie  effects  are  different  ?  The  argument  is  dot  good^  ex- 
cept on  supposition  of  cdntinued  samencsSi  or  at  least  an 
excKt  similarity  of  state  in'  the  subject  dn  whom  it  is 
conferred ;  which  is  not  admitted. 

A  distinction,  with  respect  to  grace,  fkr  more  import^ 
ant  in  my  view,  as  well  as  more  accurate,  is  that  which 
divines  have  commonly  denominated  objecthe  and  sub-^' 
jective.  These  are  perfectly  and  clearly  distinct  in  their 
nature.  The  one  consists  in  an  exhibition  of  divine 
favour  to  the  agent;  tlie  other,  in  a  commumcation  of 
holy  influence.  The  former  is  the  instrument  of  moral 
p^\'emment,  the  latter  is  the  process  of  sovereign  grace. 
But  to  denominate  a  variety  of  holy  divine  commutiica. 
lions  by  "  that  sort  of  momentary  impulse,  or  fleeting 
impression,  which  leaves  no  fixedness  of  character,  or 
well  grounded  sentiment  in  the  mind,"  and  "  a  conge- 
niality of  the  mental  state  with  the  nature  of  truth,  and 
with  the  obligation  and  reasonableness  of  duty  ;^*  appear^ 
to  roe  neither  just  nor  useful.  Is  the  continuance  of  the 
**  congeniality*'  in  question  maintained,  or  is  it  conceiv- 
able that  it  should  be  maintained,  except  by  a  "  momen- 
tary impulse,'*  after  the  manner  of  providential  sustenta- 
tion  ?  Nay,  was  it  not  providential  sustentation  itself  ?  Is 
it  not  very  generally  if  not  universally  allowed,  that  as 
**  providence  is  as  it  were  a  continued  creation,"  so  it 
extends  to  well-being  or  holiness  no  less  than  to  personal 
existence  ?  Mr.  B.  however  supposes  that  there  is  A 
"  distinction  to  be  made,  between  the  sustentation  of 
providence,  and  the  eflSciency  of  grace.*'  In  one  re- 
spec^  indeed,  this  may  be  allowed,  but  not  in  anpthen 
To  ntstain  or  continue  concreated  holiness  (except  per-^ 
adventure  it  could  continue  of  itself)  must  have  been  iaa 
act  o(  prooidencCf  including  what  is  expressed  by  '^  thei 
efficiency  of  grace.**  But  when  this  last  phrase  is  made 
to  signify  divine  energy,  "  quickening  those  who  were 
dead  in  trespass^  and  sins,**  it  resembles  more  an  act  of 
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creation  tban  the  operaUon  of  providence.  But  tbe  omi^ 
tinued  support  of  this  divine  life,  as  well  a<^  the  other, 
must  be  a  providential  operation.  As  to  give  original 
existence  and  form  is  creation ;  so,  to  continue  that  which 
exists  already  is  the  function  of  providence^  whatever  be 
the  object. 

Speaking  of  intelligent  creatures  in  a  state  of  original 
probation,  Mr.  B.  very  justly  remarks,    *^  it  cannot  be 
inferred  from  any  sound  principles  of  reason  or  jostioe, 
that  the   divine  author  of  their  being  was  any  way 
obliged  to  deal  with  them  in  a  way  of  benevokrtit  onfy.^^ 
Very  true  ;  for  then  they  would  not  have  failed  in  their 
allegiance.     But  if  ^'  benevolence  only"  was  not  due  to 
them,  it  deserves  our  serious  consideration  haw  muA 
benevolence  was  their  due  ?    This  is  not  the  {^ace  for 
<)iscussing  the  question  ;  and  it  has  been  considered  in 
tiie  Essay.     One  thing,  however,  may  be  observed,  that 
I  believe  they  were  favoured  with  viore  beneoolence^  grace, 
and   benignity,   than  Mr.  B.  is  willing  to  allow  them. 
For,  I  maintain  that  they  had  not  only  ob/ective  grace  in  its 
fullest  conceivable  extent,  without  any  subduction,  but 
also,  while  they  stood,  efficacious  influence^  by  virtue  of 
which  they  exercised  all  holy  affections  *,  whereas  be 
only  considers  them  "  as  originally  possessing  concieat- 
ed  principles  of  moral   rectitude,   without  any  posiiiee 
divine  influence  absolutely  determining  their  proper  exer* 
cise."     Is  not  this  to  say,  in  effect,  that  there  was  no 
more  benevolence  shewn  them  than  was  their  creation-- 
due  ?  Also,  that  in  the  exercise  of  their  concreated  hqli- 
iiess,  while  it  lasted,  they  were  supplied  from  some 
inexplicable  sdf^siifficiency  ?  This  respectable  author  lays 
great  stress  on  the  circumstance,  that  no  "  divine  com- 
munication, which  had  been  once  imjiarted  to  the  crea- 
ture,  was  witMrawn^  or  withheld,  antecedently  to  the 
abuse  of  liberty.*^     But  is  not  such  communication  ^or  j 
season^  even  dining  the  whole  term  of  rectitude,  better 
than  nmt  f   If  no  such  influence  was  given  a/  all,  as  he 
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maintains,  it  is  plain  it  was  not  due  to  them  ;  and  if  they 
had  determining  influence,  for  a  season,  it  was  die  fruit 
of  pure  henevolence.  Now  if  it  be  a  reflection  on  the 
divine  character  to  afford  such  influence  ordy  for  a  season^ 
how  much  more  so,  not  to  afford  it  at  all?  The  fact  is, 
that  in  neither  case  does  it  imply  any  reflection  on  the 
divine  character;  but  according  to  the  sentiment  of 
determining  influence  as  a  necessary  predisposing  cause 
of  holy  exercises,  more  benevolence  is  shewn  than  in  the 
other  case. 

However,  our  author  is  not  accurate  wh^sn  he  ascribes 
to  my  sentiments  *^  a  sovereign  withhplding  of  confirming 
grace  from  creatures  in  a  state  of  moral  probation ;'' 
(p.  54.)  for  what  I  maintain  is  *^  an  equitable  withhold- 
ing^' of  that  grace  which  would  have  confirmed  them* 
For  sovereignty,  which  implies  in  my  view  of  it  a  su. 
preme  right  of  exercising  benevolence  ad  extra,  has  for 
its  object  exclusively  the  creature's  welfare.     Nor  is  he 
more  accurate  when  he  imputes  to  my  creed  **  a  with- 
draxcnient  of  all  that  influence  which  was  the  sole  and 
exclusive  cause  of  their  holiness/*     I  do  not  believe  that 
there  was  am/  *^  withdrawment"  as  contradistinguished 
from  "  withholding."    To  withdraw  properly  implies  an 
aptitude  to  continue  in  the  thing  withdrawn ;  or  that  it 
would  remain  were  it  not  for  the  withdrawment;  inde« 
pendendy  of  his  will  who  withdraws.     Thus  water  corn* 
raunicated  to  a  reservoir,  or  money  deposited  in  a  bank. 
But  benevolent  influence  leaves  no  such  stock,  which 
might  remain,  detached  from  the  will  which  imparted  it. 
Such  influence  may  be  compared  rather  to  a  fountain 
communicatmg  a  running  stream ;  which  withdraws  no 
part  of  what  has  already  flowed,  when  it  withholds  a  fu* 
tare  supply.     Or  it  resembles  a  beam  of  light  emitted 
by  the  sun,  which  is  not  capable  of  being  withdrawn^ 
though  its  continuance  may  be  withheld.    When  used  ia 
a  lax  manner,  the  two  terms  may  be  taken  interchange- 
aUy ;  as  when  we  say,  a  person  withdraxcs  {(  stated  con- 
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tribution  or  a  wonted  favour.  But  the  meaning  evidently 
is,  withholds  the  future,  but  not  recalh  the  past.  It  is,  as 
TpRRETTlN  expresses  it,  "  subtractio,  non  prhatioa, 
qnum  Deus  gratiam  antea  datam  toUh;  sed  NEGATfTi, 
quum  non  dat  Tiomin gratiam  ad  perstandum  necessariam." 
Nor  .i$  it  at  all  essential  (o  my  argument  that  all  sove- 
reign influence  (however  equitable  that  would  have 
been)  was  suspended  or  not  exerted,  at  the  conunence* 
ment  of  moral  evil ;  because  not  giving  what  would  »i 
foct  overcome  the  temptation  is  fdl  that  it  requires*  As 
^o  what  some  have  expressed  by  the  term  '*  creation- 
due,'*  meaning  original  righteousness  and  holiiiessy  to 
withdraw  it  was  impassible  from  the  nature  of  the  case ; 
for  this  was  die  very  thing  which  they  were  to  pteserve, 
or  not  to  preserve,  as  moral  probationers.  And  indeed 
for  God  to  withdraw  it  (were  such  a  thing  conceivabk) 
would  be  tbie  same  as  to  discharge  them  from  all  MfgB- 
tion  to  preserve  it.   • 

Mr.  B.  says,  respepting  the  point  wherein  bea^^- 
poses  me  to  diflSsr  from  the  authors  he  quotes,  *'  It  is  one 
of  t/te  most  objectionable  parts  of  Dr.  Willums^s  hyipo^ 
thesis,  respecting  the  origin  of  moral  evil,  that  be  intro- 
duceth — a  m'i/idrawment  of  all  that  influence  which  was 
the  sole  and  exclusive  cause  of  their  holiness,  while  tbej 
atood  in  uprightness,  and  this  antecedently  to  tb&r 
'  abuse  of  liberty."  I  have  aheady  observed  that  his  state- 
ment is  not  accurate ;  but  as  he  lays  so  much  stress  on 
this  point,  it  may  be  proper  to  shew  that  his  awn  account 
of  infiuence  affords  him  no  relief.  For  illustraliaD,  let 
his  awn  degree  of  benevolent  influence  aflForded  to  a  per- 
fect creature  be  represented  by  the  number  seventj  let  the 
force  of  temptation  stand  for  eighty  and  his  confinning 
grace  not  given  stand  for  nine.  It  plainly  foltows  that 
bis  own  degree  is  not  efficiently  adequate  any  more  tfaaa 
if  none  had  been  given.  So  that  were  I  to  maintaiD  this 
last  ideft  (which  I  do  not)  it  would  not  be  more  in&lUbk 
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connected  with  the  event  of  transgression  tlian  what  he  . 
biinself  maintains. 

Mr.  Brnnet  seems  to  object  to  any  sentiment  whicl^ 
makes  "  God's  act  the  occasion  of  the  creatare's  sin  ;'* 
but  with  what  propriety  it  is  difficult  to  guess.  Does  not 
this  objection  recoil  upon  himself?  He  maintains  a 
*'  withholding  of  confirming  grace ;"  and  is  not  this 
the  equitable  occasion  of  transgression  ?  And  b  not  the 
greatest  instance  of  benevolence  that  ever  was  conferred 
by  the  Almighty  upon  the  world,  an  occasion  of  aggravate 
cd  transgression  ?  The  gift  of  his  Son,. and  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel,  is  a  full  proof  of  it. 

Aware,  it  seems,  that  the  charge  of  making  the  crea- 
ture self-sufficient  would  be  brought  against  him,  Mr. 
Bennet  contends  for  '^  a  derived  dependent  sufficiency  for 
what  was  required  of  tliem  as  moral  agents,  if  duly  exer- 
cised and  improved.*^  ^  Sufficiency  and  insufficiency  are 
very  equivocal  terms.     Properly,  to  be  derived  and  de- 
pendent are  cbai^ters  of  insufficiency ;  but  in  a  co^nipara^ 
tive  sense,  what  is  insufficient  for  one  thing  may  be  said 
to  be  sufficient  for  another  thing.     To  be  sufficient  as  an 
efficient  cause  is  one  thing ;  but  to  be  sufficient  for  moral 
agency  is  another.    Were  not  this  the  fact,  there  coukl 
be  but  one  moral  agent  in  the  universe  ;  for  it  is  abund- 
antly demonstrable  that  there  is  but  one  efficient  positive^ 
cause.     What  is  really  sufficient  to  constitute  moral  agen- 
cy and  accountableness,  I  have  shewn  elsewhere  ;  in  my 
notes  on  Edwarqs,  and  at  the  beginning  of  this  work. 
To  constitute  sufficiency,  in  a  proper  sense,  there  should 
be  the  characters  of  underived  and  independent  exist- 
ence.    When  speaking  of  (Jod's  "  infinity  of  moral  ex- 
cellence,'' our  author  adds,  **  The  creature's  inadequacy 
to  this,  therefore,  is  not  strictly  and  properly  to  be  view* 
cd  as  an  essential  defect  of  his  nature ;  otherwise  every 
work  of  God  had  been  necessarily  imperfect."     But  is 
not  this  inference  an  important  truth,    reflecting  the 
highest  honour  on  Jeho^iih  ?  Compared  with  himj  is  not 
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'  every  work  of  his  rtecessarihf  imperfect  ?  The  truth  k, 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  possessing  a  nature 
both  essa^iaUy  and  comparatively  defective ;  and  pc^ses- 
sing  a  nature  defective  as  to  due  perfection.  To  possess 
ihc  farmer  J  is  to  be  the  subject  of  imperfect  existence, 
which  some  call  "  metaphysical  evil,"  and  others  "  pas- 
sive power ;"  and  to  possess  the  lattery  is  to  be  the  sub- 
ject  of  moral  evil,  or  a  defection  from  perfect  vhtoe. 
And  as  it  is  the  glory  of  Jehovah  to  be  free  from  the 
former  by  absolute  necessity ^  and  as  the  removal  of  it  from 
other  beings  is  no  ol^ect  of  choice ;  so  it  is  his  glory  to 
continue  or  to  restore  the  latter,  namely  due  perfection  of 
nature. 

Mo«t  cordially,  however,  do  I  agree  with  mj  respect- 
able  opponent,  that  creatui^s  possessed  of  doe  perfection 
*<  were  under  no  positive  influence  ab  extra,  either  ftom 
the  decretive  will  of  God,  or  from  the  effective  energy 
of  his  providence,  impelling  them  to  any  sinful  voli- 
tions.'* (p.  30.)  But  when  he  speaks  of  their  condwct, 
including  the  goodness  of  it,  as  "  self'-determmed^^  I  am 
constrained  to  dissent,  for  the  reasons  before  adducof  in 
my  answers  to  Whitby  and  Fletcher.  And  when  he 
speaks  of  their  having  nothing  in  their  nature  but  what 
might  *^  with  high  probability  have  terminated  in  their 
adherence  to  virtue  and  happiness  ;**  it  is  but  fair  to  ask, 
whose  nature,  or  from  what  cause  was  it,  then,  that  they 
went  contrary  to  this  ^*  high  probability,"  and  actoally 
failed  ^^  in  their  adherence  to  virtue  and  happiness  r"" 
We  agree  that  it  was  not  from  God  ?  was  it  then  finom 
chance  ?  Mr.  B,  does  not  call  in  question  '*  the  eventual 
certainty  of  the  creature's  defecUoii ;''  is  chance  then  a 
cause  of  certainty  ?  The  truth  is,  that  the  absurdities  and 
contradictions  arising  from  a  denial  of  the  creature's 
passive  power,  both  as  to  being  and  well-being,  are 
endless.  However,  in  the  following  statement  we  bar- 
moniously  accord,  "  that  God's  foreknowledge,  sim- 
ply considered,  had  not  the  least  causal  influence  ou 
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the  declination  of  the  creature^s  mind  from  a  state  of 
perfect  rectitude/'  (p.  33.)  And  yet  th^re  was  a  causal 
influence  somewhere — ^yea,  it  was  in  the  creature  Arm- 
sdf-^zxkA  it  is  capable  of  innumerable  denumstrationsj 
(those  I  mean  which  are  called  redu€iio  ad  ahsurdum) 
that  nothing  in  a  creature  could  have  such  causal  influ« 
ence  but  his  passive  power  in  connection  with  his  free 
wilL 

Before  I  conclude  my  Remarks  on  Mr.  Benket's 
'^  Thoughts/'  one  thing  more  (which  I  have  also  hinted 
at  in  the  Preface)  may  be  noticed,  viz.  That  there  is  a 
great  dbtinction  between  the  modus  of  sin's  origination 
and  the  cause  of  it.  This  is  probably  one  reason  why  the 
subject  has  been  thought  by  many  to  be  incapable 
of  a  satisfactory  solution.  But  the  difierence  is  wide 
and  essential.  The  mode  of  sin's  origin  must  be  coL 
lected  from  revealed  data  and  probable  inference  only ; 
it  is  not  the  subject  of  demonstrative  evidence,  properly 
speaking.  Where  the  scripture  is  silent,  the  argument, 
if  we  ^rgue  at  all,  must  needs  be,  from  the  nature  of  the 
subject,  only  conjectural.  And  this,  no  doubt,  is  the 
chief  reason  why  it  is  inferred  by  my  respected  opponent 
and  others,  that  an  investigation  of  the  subject,  and  even 
a  convincing  proof  of  it,  if  possible,  is  of  no  great  use.. 
On  this  point  there  is  no  ground  of  difference.  The  com«- 
parative  importance  of  such  a  discovery  would  be  small, 
though  the  result  of  the  most  laborious  and  successful 
enquiry.  For  what  is  the  knowledge  of  the  manner  and 
circumstances  of  a  fact,  compared  with  the  knowledge  of 
its  cause ;  any  further  than  as  the  former  might  o^zis/  the 
latter.  But  when  a  cause  of  such  radical  importance  is 
discovered,  it  opens  to  us  a  new  scene,  it  exhibits  to 
us  wonderful  truths  as  inseparably  connected  with  it, 
truths  of  the  greatest  interest  and  the  most  beneficial 
nature,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  shew  in  my  "  Conclu- 
sioa"  But  what  I  wish  may  be  particularly  noticed  is, 
that  the  cause  or  true  origin  of  a  fact  may  be  capable  of 

the 
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the .  strictest  deinonstratioiiy  while  the  i!;2a&  of  the  same 
fact  may  remain  in  much  obscurity.  And  this  I  main- 
tain is  the  case  as  to  the  fact  of  sin's  origination.  It 
would  be  easy  to  illustrate  this  remark  as  to  other  sub. 
jccts.  For  instance,  the  manner  of  divine  holy  influence 
oo  the  mind,  and  of  providential  sustcntation  of  our 
being  and  well-being  must  be  collected  from  sacred 
writ,  and  probable  inference  from  revealed  dcUa^  and 
after  all  the  subject  may  remain  in  much  obscurity  ;  but 
the  cause  of  these  important  facts  is  capable  of  denwn- 
stratwe  evidence.  Hence  our  Lord's  remark  to  Nicode- 
mus,  that  die  mode  of  the  Spirit^s  operation  on  the  mind 
may  remain  obscure,  while  the  cause  is  decidedly  divine 
influence.  From  the  effects  we  may  demonstrate  the 
cause,  though  not  the  manner.  Again,  the  modus  of  the 
world's  formation  must  be  gatliered  from  revealed  data 
and  probable  conjecture,  tind  after  all  our  conjectures^  a 
veil  of  impenetrable  difficulty  may  continue  over  it; 
and  therefore  to  bestow  much  time  and  pains  upon  the 
investigation  is  not  a  mark  of  true  wisdom,  any  further 
than  as  it  contributes  to  discover  the  cause.  And  ret 
w!io,  except  Athiests  and  Sceptics,  can  question  tiiat  the 
t)  tie  cause  of  the  world's  formation  is  capable  of  metaphy- 
sical demonstration  ?  that  is,  the  greatest  certainty  con. 
ccivable,  and  of  which  mathematical  evidence  itself  is 
but  a  branch. — I  hope  my  learned  and  respected  oppo. 
nent  will  consider  ni}'  remarks  with  candouTj  and  rest 
assured  of  my  friendly  regards. 


The  nc-xt  author  who  has  thought  proper  to  attack 
my  argument  for  the  origin  of  moml  evil  being  found 
ctrlusivcly  in  ourselvesy  and  not  at  all  in  our  Maker,  was 
t'le  Key.  William  Parry,  in  what  he  denominates, 
"  Strictures  on  the  Origin  of  Moral  Evil,  &c." .  This 
learned  and  respectable  gentleman  also  has  my  gratieful 

acknow- 
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aofcnowledgements  for  professions  of  respect;  but  his 
manner  of  treating  the  subject  is  at  least  equally  ex- 
ceptionable with  that  of  Mr.  B£NN£T,  and  in  some  re- 
spects much  more  so.  As  the  "  Strictures"  were  not 
addressed  to  me,  any  more  than  to  the  public  at  large, 
they  were  open  to  observation  from  any  person  who 
should  think  proper  to  reply.  This  is  now  done  by  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Hill,  in  his  **  Animadversions"  lately 
published. — ^While  due  candour  and  decorum  are  pre- 
served in  the  discussion,  I  hope  that  reUgion  and  moral 
science  will  be  advanced  by  it ;  and  especially  that  the 
true  ground  of  the  acknowledged  axioms—"  All  good  is 
from  God" — and,  **  All  moral  evil  is  from  ourselves" — < 
will  become  more  familiar  to  the  thoughtful  and  devout 
christian. 


Another  publication  which  has  echoed  the  popular 
cry,  that  the  subject  is  inscrutable,  and  not  much 
calculated  for  the  purposes  of  practical  godliness,  is  the 
Theological  Review.  The  anonymous  critic  displays 
some  candour,  and  gives  conciliating  expressions  of  re- 
spect, in  his  opposition  to  my  sentiments,  while  reviewing 
Mr.  Bennet's  **  Remarks,"  Mr.  Parry's  "  Strictures," 
and  Mr.  Gilbert's  <*  Reply V  to  Mr.  Bennet.*  Observ- 
ing in  the  first  of  diese  critiques  sonie  wrong  statements  of 
my  views,  I  thought  it  but  justice  to  myself  and  to  what 
I  decQi  tp  be  important  truth,  to  take  some  notice  of 
them  by  writing  to  the  Editor  of  that  work,  through  the 
medium  of  the  Publisher :  and  as  representations  equally 
un6|ir  and  injurious  were  repeated,  1  renewed  my  remon- 
strances. Some  of  these  were  candidly  inserted,  but 
the  last  letter  was  suppressed.  As  the  material  parts  of 
the  whole  of  them  will  not  occupy  much  room,  as  they 
pay  cast  some  additional  lig-ht  on  my  real  sentiments, 

and 

*  In  the  Nanibcrs  for  February,  May,  aqd  June,  1803. 
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and  as  mj  friends  may  wish  to  see  them  all  at  one  rieir^ 
I  regard  them  as  a  suitable  close  to  this  Appendix. 

LE^ITER  L 

Sir, 
The  Reviewer  of  "  Remarks  on  a  recent  Hypothesis, 
reacting  the  Origin  of  Moral  Evil,  &c.*'  has  conveyed 
some  ideas  to  the  public  which  want  to  be  rectiGed. 
When  he  says,  that  I  am  *^  an  advocate  forjnani/ot  those 
doctrines  which  are  p^enerally  called  calvinistic,"  it 
might  be  inferred,  that  I  hold  some  doctrines  which  are 
not  so  denominated.  I  am  not  conscious  of  holding  anj/ 
which  are  inconsistent  with  the  doctrinal  articles  of  the 
church  of  England,  or  that  beautiful  summar}'  of  chris- 
tian doctrines,  the  shorter  Assembly's  Catechism.  The 
Reviewer  asserts,  that  I  "  differ  from  Calvinists  respect- 
ing the  Origin  of  Moral  Evil."  This  is  not  accurate  ;  I 
agree  with  the  major  part  of  authors  who  are  so  termed, 
as  far  as  th^y  go;  particularly  Turrettin,  WiTSius, 
Stapfrrits,  Owen,  Goodwin,  Howe,  Edwards,  &c. 
&c.  Many  Calvinists  have  indeed  thrown  out  hints  with 
a  "  perhaps,*'  that  "  this  is  a  problem,  all  the  difficu/ties 
of  which  will  never  be  removed  in  the  present  state,"  as 
the  Reviewer  has  done  ;  but  surely,  while  I  establish  no 
])rinciples,  and  assume  no  datOj  but  what  all  consistent 
Calvinists  admit,  this  ground  is  too  slight  to  support  his 
assertion.  To  point  out  the  wrong  inferences  that  some 
draw  from  their  own  premises,  and  to  establish  legiti- 
mate conclusions,  cannot  with  the  least  accuracy  or  pro. 
priety  be  termed  a  difference  with  regard  to  doctrine.  It 
is  ?]o  part  of  my  present  design  to  expose  the  mistakes 
into  which  Mr.  Bennet  has  fallen  in  his  letters  addressed 
to  mc,  throng])  an  entire  misconception  of  my  temis^  and 
consequently  of  my  arguments ;  but  I  must  entreat  your 
induly.ence  to  a  few  strictures  on  the  conduct  of  the 
Reviewer  in  introducing  a  quotation  from  Dr.  Owen,  as 
if  inconsistent  with  my  sentiments.  The  Doctor's  argu- 
nu  lit  is  forcible  against  the  following  doctrine  of  Ar- 

MFNIl'S  ; 
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M1N1US ;  ^'  IncUnatio  ad  peccandum  ante  lapsum  in  honnine  , 
fuitj  licet  non  ita  vehemens  ac  inordinata  ut  nunc  est  ;*'  and 
which  is  conveyed  in  different  words  by  CorvjnuS.  But 
I  deny  that  any  thing  maintained  or  ever  published  by 
jne^  is  either  consistent  with  what  Arminius  heki,  or 
inconsistent  with  Dr.  Owen^s  doctrine  implied  in  the 
quotation.  There  is  indeed  a  similarity  of  sounds  but  not 
of  senscj  between  some  of  my  terms  and  those  on  wliich 
Dr.  O.  animadverts.  The  reasoning  is  conclusive  against 
a  voluntary,  a  physical ,  or  a  concreated  inclination;  but 
not  so  against  hypothetical  certainty y  a  metaphysical  ten^ 
denc^^  or  a  deficient  cause  of  mutability.  Wli^t  I  con- 
tend for  is,  that  defectibility  itself  docs  not  arise  from 
chance,  but  from  an  assignable  cause  as  well  as  indefecti« 
bility.  On  that  assignation  is  established  a  fair  solution, 
or  what  I  have  ventured  to  call  a  demonstration  of  the 
problem,  Whence  comes  moral  evil  ?  I  fully  acquiesce  in 
the  sentiment  of  the  Reviewer,  that  "  the  origin  of  evil  is 
a  subject  which  ought  never  to  be  conversed  about  ia  a 
light  and  thoughtless  manner,  &c.''  but  can  by  no  means 
allow  that  it  ought  to  beviewed,  as  insinuated  by  some, 
in  any  other  light  than  what  is  highly  interesting  to  the 
cause  of  godliness  and  real  virtue.  In  my  view,  the  true 
solution  of  the  question  includes  the  very  essence  of  self- 
knowledge f  humility y  and  gratitude. 

On  the  whole,  the  Ueviewer  seems  not  to  compre- 
hend the  nature  of  my  argument  and  the  real  ideas  con« 
tained  in  the  terms  I  have  employed.  By  inserting  these 
remarks  in  your  next  number,  you  will  oblige.  Sir,  your 
most  obedient,  E.  WILLIAMS, 

Rotherhamy  Feb.  U,  1808. 

LETTER  II. 
Sir, 
The  Reviewer  in  reply  to  my  observation,   '*  that  I 
was  not  conscious  of  holding  mi}/  doctrines  inconsistent 
with  the  Assembly's  Catechism,  &c.*'  brings  forward  two 

specific 
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specific  charges,  in  evidence  of  my  hiiving  abandooecl 
tome  calyinistic  doctnaes. 

The  first  is,   ^^  That  man,   in  his  state  of  innocence, 
possessed  such  an  universal  rectitude  of  all  the  faculties 
of  the  soul,  as  to  have  no  tendency  of  amf  kind  to  evil ; 
and  that  while  he  continued  in  that  state,   he  was  able 
to  perform  all  the  duties  which  were  required  of  htm." 
On  this  chaiige,  I  beg  leave  to  make  a  few  remaric& 
(1.)  This  proposition  is  so  worded,  as  to  include  some- 
thing which  dl  consistent  Calvinists  hold  ;  and  some> 
'  thing  which  want  of  them  do.      The  truth  of  this  leoiark 
I  hope  to  substantiiUs  in  what  follows.     (2.)   I  fimily 
believe,  with  all  Calvinists,   ^^That  man  in  fais  state  of 
innocence  possessed  universal  rectitude  of  all  the  fiMrulties 
of  the  soul/'     For  the  divine  record  testifies  that  man 
was  made  '^  in  the  image  of  God  ;'*  or,  as  th^  same 
record  explains  it,  ''  in  righteousness  and  true  hoii* 
ness."     And  this,  I  apprdiend,   includes  that  he  wat 
perfectly  sinless ;    that  he  had  no  sinful  bias,  best, 
inclination,  or  tendency  whatever.     He  was  me^e  up- 
right;   his  righteousness  and  holiness  were  concreted 
with  him ;   not  fir^  made  a  creature,  and  ifienmrds 
made  holy.     He  knew  God  and  himself  clearly ;  Voved 
God  with  all  his  heart,  and  every  other  lovely  object  for 
his  sake ;  and  was  therefore  profoundly  humble,  warmly 
grateful,  and  promptly  obedient.     (3.)  I  believe,  with 
all  consistent  Calvinists,  '^  that  whilst  he  condnued  in 
that  state  he  was  able  to  perform  all  the  duties  which 
were  required  of  him^*'  in  their  explained  sense  of  ability. 
No  one, .  without  impiety,  much  less  a  consistent  CftU 
vinist,  can  say  that  man  was  independently  able.     He 
was  able  with  divine  assistance ;  by  participation.    To 
ascribe  to  him  ability  beyond  this,  is  to  fix  him  on  an 
equal  throne  with  him  whose  nanie  is  Jehovah.     He  had 
the  abi/ity  of  choosing  the  objects  which  appeared  in  his 
view  the  best  for  him  ;  of  adopting  without  uny/oreign 
constraiyit  the  means  of  bis  own  happiness.     But  as  nian*s 

ability 
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hbiiity  vfZ8  derwedf  it  needed  support.  Therefore,  (4.) 
The  Reviewer  is  under  a  great  mistake  in  .supposinn* 
man  **  to  have  no  tendency  of  ant/  kind  to  evil"  to  be  a 
Calvinistic  doctrine.  Where  is  an  author  to  be  found, 
British  or  foreign,  owned  as  a  brother  by  the  denoiuiita- 
tion  in  question,  who  maintains,  that  Adam's  exility  to 
act  well,  was  unsupported  by  a  cause  distinct  from,  and 
inhnitely  above  him  ?  But  if  there  was  not  a  teadeney  of 
some  kind,  what  need  was  there  of  support  ?  The  ideas 
of  support  without  need,  or  of  need  without  anj/  ten* 
dency,  are  perfectly  incompatible. 

Some  indeed  have  attempted  an  objection  to  this 
most  important  branch  of  ealvinistic  doctrine,  by  making 
a  difference  between  a  support  of'  our  physical  powera 
and  of  a  good  disposition.     They  whq,  admit  the  former^ 
but  deny  the  latter,  are  as  remote  from  Calvinism,  as 
they  are  firom  scripture  and  reason.     Was  not  a  ^*  good 
disposition,"  coocreated  with  man,  a  part  of  his  p^sical 
existence  ?  From  the  manner  in  which  some  people  talk 
of  physical  powerSf  and  tnoral  powers^  they  affoid  great 
room  to  suspect,  that  they    ^'  know  not  what  they  say 
nor  whereof  they  affirm."    Is  not  every  power  of  the  soul 
a  physical  power  ?  If  any  power  could  deaerve  the  name 
of  Moral,  it  would  be  the  mil ;  but  is  it  not  obvious,  that 
the  will  is  only  a  physical  power,  though  capable  of 
producing  moral  effects  ?  The  su{^sition  that  the  soui 
has  txoo  sets  of  powers,  the  one  physical  and  the  other 
moral,  has  no  foundation  in   truth.     In  a  less  accurate 
sense,  indeed,  the  state  of  the  mind  has  been  called  moral 
when  only  considered  as  good  antecedent  to  all  acta;  but 
if  we  consult  the  truth  of  ideas^  morality  is  the  manner  of 
action.    The  action  abstracted  from  the  manner,  has  no 
moral  quahty.     But  because  an  action   is  called  good 
when  conformable  to  rectitude,   and  good  also   (or  a 
degree  of  happiness)   is  the  result  of  a  right  manner  of 
choosing ;  hence  many   confound  antecedent  goodness 
and  morality.    The  poverty  of  language,  also,  betrays 

men 
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men  into  an  enrol'  when  they  want  to  contrast  phjsicai 
goodness^  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  teim,  witli 
that  state  of  mind  which  is  inseparably  connected  with 
right  volitions.     Hence,  for  the  want  of  due  consideia* 
tion,  has  an  outcry  been  made  against  a  phtase  I  bxm 
used,  in  accounting  for  the  origin  of  evil ;  '*  a  tendency 
to  defecuon  morally  considered.*'    The  nature  of  the 
argument  shews,   that  I   was  speaking  of  a  tendency 
arUecedetU  to  choice ;  and  therefore  it  could  not  posdUy 
have  a  moral  .character.    When  I  say  '^  oftofaliy  con- 
sidered/* who  but  those  who  seek  occasion  to  excite 
popular  prejudice,  would  suppose  that  I  could  mean  any 
thing  else  than  to  characterize  the  kind  of  dtfeaimiy  and 
not  the  kind  of  tendency^  by  these  words  ?  Annifulatkm 
being  one  kind  of  defection, .  and  moral  evil  another 
what  I  designed  to  assert  is,  that  man  had  need  of  sup- 
port in  BOTH  respects  ;  that  he  could  no  more  be  sdf^ 
mfficicnt  in  the  one  case  than  in. the  other. 

Much  has  been  said  about  moral  ability  and  inability ; 
but  in  my  view  the  term  moral  thus  connected,  is  not 
well  adapted  to  convey  the  ideas  designed.  For  if  mcNi^ 
aiUity  be  made  to  express  a  good  antecedent  stale  of  the 
mind,  and  if  morality  be  the  manner  in  which  tbe  will 
uttaches  itself  to  an  object  of  choice,  that  ability,  however 
excellent,  cannot,  in  strictness,  be  called  nmraly  except 
as  the  effect  of  a  former  choice.  The  same  distinctioa 
is  applicable  to  moral  inability.  An  antecedent  slate  of 
the  mind  can  be  termed  ^^  moral  inability"  only  as  it  is 
the  effect  of  a  perverted  choice ;  but  that  kind  of  inabili^ 
which  is  antecedent  to  all  choice  cannot  be  moral. 
Hence,  a  tendency  to  evil  in  a  perfect  nature^  cannef  be 
a  morally  evil  tendency*  These  remarks  have,  been 
occasioned  by  the  Reviewer^s  questions,  ^Wh^ein, 
we  ask,  does  thif  tendency  to  moral  evil  differ  from 
a  bias  to  sin  ?"— "  Is  not  a  tendency  to  moral  evil,'*  an 
anomie,  and  so  a  thing  sinful  ?"  What  I  believe  and 
assert  is,  that  man,  in  Uie  most  perfect  state  conceivable, 

needed 
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needed  support  for  the  goodness  of  his  disposition,  con* 
created  with  him,  no  less  than  for  his  existence.  To 
suppose  him  supported  as  to  bis  being,  but  not  as  to  his 
«2^oodnesS|  in  order  to  secure  a  happy  result  of  his  moral 
acts,  is  both  antiscriptural  and  irrational ;  and  in  fact  is 
nothing  but  the  old  Pelagian  heresy,  so  often  and  so  suc- 
cessfully refuted.  And  if  his  good  disposition  required 
support^  what  would  be  the  consequence,  if  God  thought 
it  right  not  to  afford  it,  beyond  a  certain  degree,  in  the 
hour  of  temptation  ?  As  a  motive  was  proposed  by  the 
tempter,  and  man's  good  disposition  was  such  only  while 
supported ;  and  as  that  support  could  be  only  in  the  way 
of  benevokni  influence  antecedent  to  all  choice ;  there 
remains  no  assignable  reason  why  the  support  by  such 
influence,  should  be  stronger  or  weaker  than  the  tempta- 
tion ;  why  Adam  should  be  victorious  or  vanquislied ; 
but  the  stnferiign  pleasure  if  God.  If  God  was  obligated, 
on  any  consideration  whatever,  to  support  him  from 
yielding  to  the  tempter,  he  would  have  done  it ;  but  he 
did  not ;  therefore  his  fall  was  equally  certain  and  equity 
able.    With  God,  fact  and  right  coincide. 

Words  are  very  imperfect  vehicles  of  thought,  how- 
ever well  chosen,  when  we  want  to  express  any  thing 
out  of  the  fi&miliar  routine  of  ideas ;  but  when  words 
are  defined,  and  definitions  are  given  in  different  words 
and  forms,  all  concurring  to  exfH^ess  the  same  idea ;  and 
when  words  capable  of  different    interpretations,   are 
limited  by  the  nature  of  the  subject ;  it  seems  a  peculiar 
infelicity  that  no  explanation  succeeds.     How  could  the 
Reviewer,  or  any  candid,  intelligent  person  confound  my 
use  of  the  words  •*  tendency  to  defection"  with  a  "  sin- 
ful tendency,"    or  with  any    thing    inconsistent  with 
Calvinism  ?  I  confess  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  latitudi- 
narian  self^sovereignty  of  the  will,  tminfluencedby  the  pre- 
vious ^tate  of  the  mind  in  its  elections ;  and  the  self^ 
suffioienctf  of  man  to  preserve  his  rectitude.     Let  any  one 
come  fairly  forward,  and  own  God's  absolute  sovereignty 

N  n  ill 
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in  preserving,  as  well^as  in  impaitiDg  the  goodntss  of  ail 
cieaiures ;  and  that  divine  JauaifT  aUme  is  die  cause  ot* 
their  continued  goodness;  or,  which  amounts  to  the 
same  thing  in  idea,  let  liim  own  die  absoliKe  dependence 
(in  a. passive  sense)  of  a  perfect  creature  for  his  good* 
jicss,  on  the  sovereign  pleasure  of  God  ;-r-aod  I  can 
easily  oveiiopk  aU  smaller  d«ff<reni:es»  The  truth  is, 
that  Wny  wi^b  to  be  thought  Calvinists^  while  they 
iieny  ^his  fundamental  and  most  important  principle 
of  the  d^ominataom^  The  view  i  hold  of  the  origin 
of  sin^  brings  the  croature  too  low,  exialts  grace  too 
high,  and  stands  too  closely  connected  with  predestina. 
t^  to  ]i[^  to  be  r^Ii.shed  by  those  who  call  themselves 
^'  moderate  Calvinist^/'  Kpr  can  it  be  relisbed  by  the 
merc^  pbilosQpbical  necessiiaDans,  who  ascribe  good  and 
eidl  atikfi  to^Qod*  and  thereby >  in  effect,  deny  the  very 
eadsteneeofa.moral  system,  and  the  distinctive  charac- 
ters pf  sin  and  holiness,  y iitue  wd  vice.  But  I  am  fully^ 
persuade,  the  more  the  sentiment  here  stated  is.  fiiiriy 
examined,  and  fuUy  understood*  the  moi«  will  it  appear 
that  the  life  and  soul  ofnnie,  experimenkd  godliness  i^ 
involved  in  it. — I  remaini  Sir«  your  most  obedient, 

E.WILLUMS, 
Botherhmif  March  10, 1 808. 

LETTER   III. 

The  other  charge  adduced  by  the  Beviewer  is,  that  I 
renounce  the  foIlQwipg  Calvinistic  doctrine — '*  That  the 
divine  purpose  or  j^n  comprehends  all  events.''  This 
doctrine,  however,  I  belipve  in  the  fullest  sense,  and  aiiw 
cerely  rejoice  in  iu  I  believe  there  is  np  act  whatever  of 
a  free  agent,  past,  present,  or  to  come,  which  is  sot 
comprehended  in  the  divine  puipose*  But  it  is  the 
peculiar  advantage  of  the  sentiment  I  defend,  .to  do  this 
without  ascribing  to  God  the  sinfidness  of  those  acts. 
This  is  what  all  consistent   Calvinists  are  soiicitoua  tp 

maintain ; 
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maintain ;  and  when  die  assembly  of  divifies  state,  that 
Qod  has  '*  foreordaincid  whatsoever  comes  to  pass,'*  all 
judicious  ezpositon  of  their  meaning  carefully  observe 
this  distinction.    All  acts  are  worthy  of  the  divine  con- 
currence, and  thei^fore  of  the  divine  purpose ;  but  it  is 
utterly  abhorrent  from  scripture,  reason,  and  piety;  to  say 
that  he  has  purposed  the  sihfiihiess  of  oity  act,  tho'  that 
aho  is  undeir.  hb  absolute  controul,  and  from  eternity 
foreseen  in  its  deficient  cause.    Beiide;  the  assembly 
expUn  their  doctrine,  when  they  say,  ^*  Our  first  patents 
being  l^  to  the  '/reecbnn  of  their  own  will,  sinned  :^* 
words  without  meaning  if  God  purposed  the  sh^utness  of 
the  acts  of  free  agents.    The  moral  evil  which  attaches 
to  any  att  is  equitMy  permHted^  though  it  might  have 
been  savereignfy  prevented ;  and  is  thus  permitted  for  th^ 
gknious  and  eveiiasling  display  of  justite  and  of  mercy. 
The  quotations  firom  Dr.  Owen  and  Mr.  Gale  so  fat 
from  epp^sittg  my  sOitement,  plainly  exprefti  it  as  far  as 
they  go.    I  fully  believe  with  Dr.  Owkn  thitt  **  nature 
and  grace  before  tile  fall  complied  in  a  sweet  union  and 
faannony  in  the  way  of  obedience.^*    Man  tben  had  a 
steady^  voluntary  tendewy  to  all  that  was  right  and 
good :  yet  neither  Dr.  Owen  nor  any  (fther  consistent 
Calvitiist  maintains,  that  either  man  of*  arigel  was  not 
UABLK  to  evil  of  two  kind^^-^^ofmAUbfibfi  and  defection. 
To  a  perfect  moral  agent  annihilation  woidd  be  a  great 
eml ;  add  yet  if  there  were  no  UAttvuntf  nd  hypothetical 
tewkney  td  this  evilj  he  codd  need  no  Support^  no  prcf- 
sefoaHan  in  being.    Again,  thiH:  perfS^rt  man  wa^  uablb 
to  mand  d^fteiian^  n  sufficiently  evidedced  by  the  mere 
faet  of  his  accaii  defedtion.    He  sinned,  and  was  there^ 
foie  VMe  to  sin ;  nor  coirfd  he  be  tlhH  liaUe  without 
some  ctmet  of  it.    llii$  cause  must  be  either  ih  God  df 
in  kkue^.    If  in  God,  it  must  be  ftom  fais  decree,  and 
whatever  he  decreed  he  egeets.    Now  to  dftct  any 
thing  by  an  act  df  the  wSl  (impKed  in  decree)  is  to  be  tlw 
otilAor  of  that  thing.    For  the  will  of  God  to  be  in  thd 
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urong  niartncr  of  the  act,  is  to  make  God  the  mdhar  ef 
the  vitiosity  and  blameworthiness  as  well  as  of  the  pl|^'si- 
cal  psirl  of  the  act.  From  such  premises  the  irresistible 
inference  would  be,  that,  no  nipral  alternative  being  left, 
tnnn^s/rcedom  would  be  destroyed,  and  the  necessitated 
sin  u)ust  attach  to  HIM  whose  will  was  fnoslfree  in  the 
defection  of  the  choice.— Moreovier,  if  the  cause  of  lia^ 
bility  to  evil  be  in  man,  it  must  bq  in  him  either  as  a 
positive  or  negative  cause.  Not  posilivef  for  that  would 
destroy  his  moral  alterna^ve,  his  freedom  and  account* 
ability ;  would  make  God  the  impelling  agent,  and  man 
only  his  mere  instrumentj  in  the  evil  of  his  deeds.  God 
being  the  author  of  our  active  nature,  if  his  predetermin- 
ing  mflucnce  be  no  more  in  the  goodness  of  volitions, 
than  in  the  evil  of  them,  he,  would  be  as  much  the  source 
of  evil  as  of  good  ;-^  notion  which  no  pious  mind  can 
admit,  and  which  is  replete  with  contradictions. 

The  cause  of  liability  to  sin  in  man,  is  therefore 
negative ;  and  must  needs  be  the  staie  of  his  mind  con- 
sidcred  as  absalutefy  dependent  for  his  determining  good- 
ness on  that  Being  who  alone  is  self-existent,  independ- 
ent,   and    alUsufficientl      This   liability    to   defection, 
arising  from  our  deficient  nature  alone,  I  have  called 
(and  every  consistent  Calyinist  mqy  safely  call  it),  in  a 
metaphysical  sense,  a  tendency  to  4efection ;  and  I  will 
Tentiire  to  say  that  the  denial  of  it  is  attended  with 
manifest  absurdity.     It  is  allowed  that  man  did  admlfy 
sin;  now  if  this  took  place  without  any  tendency ,  then 
here  is  an  effect  without  a  cause.    To  say  that  it  sprung 
{torn  free  wiUf  unconnected  with  ^nd  uninfluenced  by 
the  deficient  cause  before  mentioned ;  would  be  to -make 
God  the  author,  and  primary  agent  in  moral  evil :  for,  he 
being  the  author  of  the  active  powe^ ^  and  his  copconrse 
and  energy  alone  supporting  and  directing  the  physical 
part  of  every  action,  it  would  follow  irp^frngably^  that 
God  would  be  the  moral  agent  in  the  evil.     \y here  the 
mananer  of  the  act,  as  well  as  the  act  itself,  is  of  divine 

positive 
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])ositivc  appointment  and  causation,  moralilj/  in  the  crea- 
ture ii  excluded ;  and  moral  good  and  evil  arc  but  names 
without  signification.  On  the  other  hand,  let  that  defi- 
cient passive  cause,  which  is  implied  in  every  dependent 
nature,  be  taken  into  the  account,  and  we  have  an  ade^ 
qiiaie  cause  to  produce  the  effect :  a  cause  which,  though 
negative,  is  an  infallible  ground  .of  certainty  and  pre- 
science. Were  the  true  cause  of  the  first  perversion  of 
choice  of  an  active  nature,  it  could  be  traced  from  man 
up  to  God ;  but  being  patoivc  and  negative,  it  cannot 
possibly  have  a  higher  origin  than  contingent  or  de- 
pendent  existence. 

With  whatever  important  truth  of  divine  revelation 
we  connect  the  present  view  of  sin  and  its  origin,  it  will 
be  uniformly  found  a  doctrine  according  to  godliness. 
Through  this  medium  we  see  the  full  extent  of  these 
edif3*iiig  truths — "  all  good  is  from  God  alone,"  and 
**  all  evil  is  from  ourselves  alone" — truths  of  radical  im- 
portance in  eoery  christiarCs  cvperience.  Enabled,  tliro* 
sovereign  grace,  to  exercise  taith  on  the  divine  testi- 
mony, to  receive  the  Saviour  as  held  forth  in  the  gospel, 
and  walk  in  him  with  loving  and  grateful  obedience,  we 
are  further  invited,  by  a  just  view  of  the  origin  of  moral 
evil,  to  a  most  interesting  and  profitable  acquaintance 
with  the  inefiable  glories  of  the  dhine  character.  In  the 
-plan  of  salvation  revealed  in  the  gospel ;  in  each  particu- 
iar  doctrine;  in  God's  covenant  and  his  dispensations ; 
in  the  grounds  of  moral  obligation,  and  th^  daturc  of 
penal  sanctions ;  we  behold  an  additional  beauty.  Wc 
may  see  how  the  several  parts  of  true  moral  science  har- 
moniously accord  with  evangelical  truth ;  we  have  a 
radical  principle  by  means  of  which  to  detect  and  expose 
innumerable  heretical  errors^  and  advantageously  to 
e^abltsh  every  truth  of  the  gospel ;  and  particularly  we 
more  clearly  behold  the  nature  of  sin^  and  of  equitable 
suffering  Z'i  the  effect  of  sin.  By  such  contemplations 
every  christian  temper  is  invigorated  ;  and  the  necessity 

Nn3  of 
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of  a  simple,  bumble  dependence  on  God,  in  the  way  of 
his  appointment,  ^ppeaiv  with  brighter  evidence.  The  life 
of  faith  becomes  doubly  important ;  while  self  Juiov- 
ledge,  humility,  profound  reTerence,  and  the  naost  onxe* 
served  resignation  of  our  all  into  the  custpdy  and  protec? 
tion  of  the  infinitely  amiable  Jehqvah,  through  Ume  and 
eternity,  are  abundantly  eqcpuiBged  and  advanced. — 
I  am,  Sir,  your's, 

*  .        E-  WILLIAMS. 

Itoi/ierhav}f  Jpril  Sf  ISOS, 

LETTER    IV. 
Sm, 

I  did  not  intend  to  trouble  you  any  niore  in  this 
way ;  but  tl^e  same  reason  still  existing  in  your  iait  nun- 
ber  (for  May)  I  am  constrained  to  8oU<;it  your  insertion 
of  a  few  line^.  My  design  is  not  to  yindicate  my  senti- 
ments or  modes  of  expression,  but  tp  undeceive  ygor 
readeni  by  substituting  my  real  sentiments^  instead  of 
what  the  Reviewer,  after  Bifr.  Parry,  "  thinks^*  to  be 
mine.  The  first  charge,  indeed,  is  of  less  moment  tfam 
some  others,  but  as  it  tends  tp  excite  prejudice  (which  t 
do  not  say  was  designed  by  the  Reviewer)  it  is  oC  sQae 
,  importance. 

When  speaking  pf  Calvin,  Turrettik,  Wrrsros, 
and  Gale,  he  adds,  f'  we  regret  that  Dr.  W.  h^ehm^ 
doned  their  luminous  language.'*  This  is  not  the  fibct ;  for 
when  these  writeis,  or  any  others,  use  appropriate  lan- 
guage, I  am  not  conscious  that  I  ever  use  a  difieient 
^*  dialect**  in  expressing  the  savie  ideas.  If  indeed  it  be 
unlawful  to  acquire  and  express  any  ww  ideas,  to  dqwrt 
from  their  ^'  luminous  language**  is  matter  of  regret ;  but 
to  use  tbeir  words,  precisely  in  their  sense,  when  ideas 
are  different,  would  be  a  mode  of  improving  science 
equally  novel  and  censurable. 

The  Reviewer  says,  "  We  think  that  it  is  the  cjnmim 
of  Dr.  W.  that  holiness  is  not  due  to  a  cr^nre,  as  a 

creature, 
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crcaturci  but  after  having  entered  on  a  state  of  proba- 
tion/* This  is  not  ray  opinion,  in  the  objectionable  sense 
of  this  representation  ;  tho*  in  one  sense  it  is  nme,  as  it 
must  be  tiiat  of  eveiy  peison  of  reflectioni  and  the  Re* 
viewer  himself  of  course.  An  apostate  angel  is  a  creature ; 
and  if  holiness  is  due  to  a  creaturq  ^^  asa  creature^^'*  it  must 
be  due  to  Aim,  which  is  absurd.  But  the  connection 
shews  Uiat  the  Reviewer  intends  a  creature  at  the  moment 
if  creation.  But  so  far  am  I  from  supposing  '*  that  if 
God  dealt  with  them  in  strict  equi^,  the  whole  intelli* 
gent  creation  would  have  been  created  destitute  of  holi« 
ness,  and  therefore  miserable/*  that  I  think  the  veiy 
reveite  U>  be  the  truth,  and  that  the  supposition  appears 
neither  scriptural  nor  consistent  with  just  views  of  cither 
equity  or  sovereignty.  T6  make  aa  intelligent,  account- 
able, immortal  creatuns  miserable  without  his  own  fault, 
would  in  ny  <viefw  be  inccmsistent  with  moral  govern- 
ment, and  no  part  of  supieme  dominion. 

The  Reviewer  seems  to  confound  my  use  of  the  term 
f<  inevitable**  as  to  OT^umtent^  and  '*  inevitable**  as  to 
cknce.  Surely  a  consequence  may  be  properly  expressed 
by  the  words  inevitable,  unavoidable,  certain,  necessary, 
infallible,  or  any  others  expressing  a  connection  that 
exists  between  that  consequence  and  an  antecedent,  how* 
ever  evitable  or  avoidi^le  the  consequence  might  lunne 
been  with  respect  to  the  nuamer  of  the  choice  itself,  as 
perfectly  free,  if  the  agent  pleased.  Though  Adam  did. 
not  $in  against  his  will,  but  ^  its  exercise,  yet  thb  is  no 
good  reason  why  any  term  whatever,  expressive  of  the 
strongest  connection  bet:weeii  the  antecedent  and  its  con« 
aequenee  may  not  be  used. 

E.  WILLIAMS. 
ifay  20,  1308. 

The  above  letter  not  app^ftring  in  the  number  for 
4une,  I  was  given  to  understand,  that  if  I  bad  any  fur- 
ther  communication  to  make,*  on  a  review  contained  in 

N  n  4  that 
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thj^  Number  of  '^  Mn  GiLBEfiT^s  Bjq>ly  to  Mr.  Bek* 
h*ET/^  both  wouki  probably  be  inserted  in  tbe  next. 
Accordingly  I  ^ent  to  the  publisher  the  foUowing  fiemaifca. 
^s  a  continuation  of  the  former  i  but  the  insertion  was 
declinecl.    |t  is  therefore  here  given  as 

LETTEll  V. 
Sir, 
In  yoar  6th  NumbeVi  for  June,  the  Reviews  asks, 
whether  passive  power  ought  to  be  called  a  *^  na^ 
tural  evil  ?''  The  term  '^  natural,'^  in  that  connectioo, 
is  used  according  to  the  common  distribution  of  evils,  as 
cither  morel  or  fuUur&ij  that  is,  any  evil  whidi  is  nai 
ffwral ;  and  not  according  to  the  more  philosophical  dis- 
tribution of  evils  tnta  physical^  morale  and  meUffydcgL 
*But  in  strictness,  passive  power  is  meta^lnfmml  evil  \  as 
frequently  used  by  foreign  philosophers  and  divines. 
But  the  Reviewer  asks,  "  I9  it  an  evil,  in  any  sense,  for  a 
crei^ure  not  to  be  God  T*  That  it  is  an  a«7,  in  a  ami- 
paraiive  sense,  is  as  true,  as  that  to  possess  being  witboot 
it  is  a  goo(L  By  English  aulliors,  it  is  called  the  evil  of 
imperfection^  and  the  evil  of  imperfect  existence :  and  as 
its  opposite  requires  praise,  so  this  demands  selE-abase- 
ment. — ^It  is  again  asked,  *^  Can  a  holy  God  croate  an 
unholy  creature  ?''  No.  ^  *  Or  can  he,  by  ceasing  to 
snppoit  its  hdiness,  reduce  a  creature  which  has  never 
sinned,  to  a  state  of  unboliness  ?**  In  this  questioo, 
several  things  are  blended,  which  ought  to  be  kept 
sepaiate.  It  consists  of  three  parts.  1.  Is  it  wcmfay  of 
God  to  reduce  a  creature  to  a  state  of  unhdiness  ?  Na 
2.  Can  a  creature,  which  has  never  sinned,  be  reduced 
to  unholiness,  by  any  other  way  than  by  a  voluntary  act  ? 
No.  3.  I9  the  ceasing  to  support  its  holiness  the  caase 
wby  a  creature  sins }  Np.  What  then  is  the  cause  ?  Its 
passive  power  and  free  mlL  And  no  surer  does  a  right 
•  line,  terminating  on  another  right  line,  form  an  angk^ 
than  the  union  of  these>>  without  sovereign  grace,  gener- 
ates 
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mX3&&iiiwral  mperfecHon.  Hence  the  supposition  blend- 
ed with  the  Reviewer^s  question,  that  ^'  ceasing  to  sup- 
port'' would  be  the  cause  of  *'  reducing  a  creature  to  a 
state  of  unholiness,'*  even  without  its  own  fauk,  implies  a 
total  misconception  of  my  sentiments. 

The  Reviewer  again  states,  '*  Support  may  be  ad- 
mitted, and  yet  tendency  may  be  denied."  Yes,  it  may 
be  denied ;  but  not  with  truth  and  evidence.  The  appeal 
b  made  to  common  sense,  whether  support  be  needed^ 
where  there  is  no  tendency  to  a'  different  state  i  Let  com* 
mon  sense  decide. — But  another  question,  connected 
with  ah  erroneous  view  of  my  sentiments,  is,  <*  Whether 
the  Divine  Being,  if  a  holy  creature  never  oifended 
bim,  could,  consistently  with  his  moral  perfections,  cease 
to  conserve  its  holiness  ?''  If  **  ceasing  to  conserve  its 
holiness"  mean  anything  different  from  permitUng  it  to 
sin,  the  meaning  is  beyond  my  present  ken.  I  suppose 
that  this  If  the  sense.  But  is  it  good  sense  ?  The  ques« 
tion,  in  feet,  is  this :  Could  the  Divine  Being  permil  a 
holy  creature  to  sin,  *^  if  this  holy  creature  never  offend- 
ed  him  V*  It  seems,  then,  that  a  creature  fiist  sins,  before 
he  is  permitted  to  sin !— The  Reviewer  proposes  an 
amendment  of  my  phrase  ^<  tendency  to  moral  defection," 
by  another,  viz.  '*  tendency  to  want  of  holiness  prior  to 
the  6rst  sin."  Had  he  comprehended  my  meaning,  he 
could  never  have  made  such  a  proposal  ;-^I  was  going  to 
say,  bad  he  comjHrebended  his  own  meaning.  "  Want  of 
holiness  prior  to  the  first  sin !"  Does  any  one  comprehend 
it  ?  Is  it  comprehensible  ?  But  '*  tendency  to  mond 
defection"  is  not  liable  to  such  inconsistency.  Moral 
defection  is  an  effect  of  some  catue ;  and  that  cause,  be  it 
what  it  may,  if  common  sense  may  judge,  has  a  tendency 
to  produce  that  effect.  The  Reviewer  evidently  has  not 
yet  divested  himself  of  the  fUse  notion,  that  all  tendency 
must  possess  a  phjjsical  charact^,  and  therefore  is  ulti* 
mately  reducible  to  the  divine  will.  Until,  however,  he 
can  rise  superior  to  this  prejudice,  he  is  not  qualified  to 

investigate 
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iQVCSt»oatc  the  origin  of  evil.     He  attempts  a  solution  of 
the  ^fficiilty  thus :   <^  In  the  hour  of  combat^  Adam 
possessed  all  tlie  holiness  and  wisdom  which  were  coa- 
created  with  him;  but  they  were  finite,  and  external 
temptation,  being  mightier  than  tbey^  p^vailed :  Adam, 
ID  consequence,  voluntarily  sinned.^     If  this  can  satisfy 
any»  as  a  solution  of  the  problem,  I  do  not  envy  them 
iheir  satisfaction.    I  am  satisfied  with  it  too,  as  a  truism  : 
but  does  it  fairly  meet  the  question.  What  was  the  true 
CflnMr  why  temptation  prevailed  ?   To  say  that  Adam^s 
lioliDess  and  wisdom  were  finite  is  no  sufficient  reason  ; 
for  so  they  were  during  the  time  he  stood,  and  so  they 
aie  BOW.    What  inconsistency  is  there  between  braig 
JMie  and  being  meraUff  perfect  f  There  are,  I  believe, 
.  but  two  things  conceivable,  by  whi^h  Adwi  could  be 
influenced^  exclusive  of  the  external  object  and  jhis  firee 
wiU :  the  one,  concreated  holiness ;  the  other»  bis  passive 
power.    Without  his  free  will,  he  could  not  sin.    Now 
which  of  these  two  ptinci[des  contributed  to  his  wrong 
choice?  Was  it  concreated  holiness?  Absurd.    Or  was 
it  passive  power  ?   Yesi    That  is,  turn  the  subject  which 
way  you  please,  and  view  it  in  whatever  light,  it  still 
appeals,  that  the  true  origin  of  moral  evil  h  passive  power 
uniftd  with  liberty ;  or,  liberty  under  the  influence  ^  pas* 
me  power :  In  other  words,  the  reason  why  the  free  will 
of  a  perfect  creature  chose  morally  wrong,  was,   the  in* 
fluence  of  passive  power.    And  I  will  venture  to  say, 
that  eveiy  other  attempt  of  solving  the  awful  problem,  is 
fahdy  reducible  to  an  absurdity. — Had  the  R.  upder- 
stood  me  and  Turreti'IN,  he  could  not  have  put  this 
question  :   Is  not  the  passage  out  of  Turrettin  '<  io 
direct  opposition  to  Dr.  W.'s  hypothesis  r*'    No.    It  is 
perfectly  consistent,  as  far  <u  it  goes.    Turrettin  pro- 
perly states,  that  **  ftew  grace,  necessaiy  for  his  support, 
was  not  given^'  to  Adam.     But  neither  this  nor  any 
thing  else  advanced  by  that  valuable  writer  faiily  meets 
the  question,  JVln/  did  this  desertion  terminate  in  sin  ? 

No 
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No  desertion,  conceivable  could  be  the  cauie  of  sin. 
For  had  Adam  been  i^^taUy  deserted,  this  ooukl  not  have 
copsdtnted  him  a  sinner  without  bis  free  choice.  To 
make  an  act  oi^  desertion,  however  total,  to  influence 
Adam^s  wrong  choice,  rather  than  his  own  passive 
power,  is  to  confound  cmse  and  occasunu  By  the  bye, 
the  R.  understands  Turrettik  to  mean,  that  Adam  lotH 
coNFfRiilNG  grace !  However  accurate  TuRREmi«*s  dia- 
tinctions  .might  he,-^potentia  nm  pecccmdi  and  effi^asf 
gratia^ — and  I  do  not  dispute  their  accuracy,  they  leave 
the  immediate  cause  of  sin  untouched. 

I  had  asserted,  while  stating  the  respective  causes  of 

sin  and  holiness,  '^  that  the  will,  in  the  eisercise  of  its 

freedom,  when  producing  moral  e£fects,  is  the  inistni^ 

moot  of  the  disposition ;  and  that  the  character  of  tho^ 

eflect  bears  an  infallible  and  exact  proportion  to  that  of 

the  pre-disposing  cause.*'      (Edw.  vol.  i.  p.  400«)    The 

connection  shews  my  meaning  to  be,  that  a  disposition 

under  nun*e  or  less  benevolent  influence,  in  the  exercise 

of  free  voUtion,  produces  more  or  less  holiness,  in  an 

IniSsdlible  and  exact  proportion ;  and  that  the  disposition 

which  is  more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  passive 

power,  is  wnr  or  less  the  cauSe  of  sin,  in  a  similar  pro« 

portion.    .  Here  are  two  causes^  and  also  two  effects^  of 

difierent  characierSj  exactly  corresponding  and  proper* 

iionate.      Benevolent  influence  cannot  be  the  cause  of 

sin,  nor  can  passive  power  be  the  cause  of  holiness,  in 

any  measure;   but  tho  contrary  is  tnie  in  the  exactest 

degree.    What  then  can  more  plainly  express  the  seoti- 

ment  than  the  words  I  have  employed,  ^'  that  the  cha^ 

racter  of  the  eflect,''  as  either  sin  or  holiness,   ^*  bean 

an  infallible  and  exact  proportion  to  that  of  the  pre-dis- 

posing  cause,"',  as   cither  benevolent  influence  in  the 

disposition,    or   passive   power  >    But  who,  possessing 

candour  and  discernment,  would  infer  thence,  that  my 

statement  implies  a  stnularit}/  of  moral  character  between 

sin  and  the  cause  of  sin  ?  May  there  not  be  an  exact 

^        pivportion 
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properium  between  sin  and  its  cause^  witbont  that  caose 
beitog  sinful  f  Or,  who  would  ingraft  on  my  words  the 
absurd  sentiment,  that,  because  the  ekcracter  of  the  efed 
is  moral  evil,  and  because  there  is  an  infallible  and  exact 
praportioh  h^Sfpext  the  chamcter  of  an  effect  and  its 
cause,  therefore  the  character  of  the  cause  of  moral  evil, 
is  moral  toil ! — I  had  also  asserted,  that  '<  a  suspension  of 
sovereign',  holy  influence,  towards  a  moral  agent,  is  to 
deal  with  him  in  mereequiiy ;  (DOD.  vol  v.  p.  210. }  and, 
in  another  connection,  (Peed.  p.  46.)   '*  that  then  alone 
can  moral  agents  fall  into  sin,  when  dealt  with  in  ptire 
equity.**    Here  the  R.  fancies  a  contradiction  between 
my  assertions  and  Mr.  Gilbrkt^s  statement  of  tibsm ; 
but  it  is  nothing  more  than  fancy.     For  any  one  who 
chooses  may  see    that    '*  mere   equity*'    and    *^  pure 
equity,**  are  in  their  respective  connections,  veiy  difier- 
entideias.'  The  former  expresses  the  supposed  aisemx 
of  severe^  benevolence  towards  a  moral  agent ;  the 
latter,    the  comparative  influence  of  equity  and  sore- 
>^>?nty  when  combined.    They  therefore  are  a  direct 
answer  to  these  very  diflferent  questions:  What  may 
we  call  that  perfection  of  the  divine  nature  which  is 
exercised  towards  a  moral  agent,  when  sovereign  benero. 
lence  is  supposed  to  be  absent?  Mere  eqiiiiy.    When 
equity  and  sovereignty  are  exercised,  in  any  supposed 
proportion,  towards  a  moral  agent,  and  he  fidls  into  an 
by  his  abuse  of  liberty,  which  of  them  is  concerned  in 
the  aflair,  equity  alone,  sovereignty  alone,  or  both  com« 
bined  ?  Pure  eguiiy — anfy  equity.    If  needful,  it  would 
be  easy  to  illustrate  my  meaning  from  objects  in  nature. 
Were  I  speaking  of  the  quantity  of  matter,  to  the  ejrrA^* 
sum  of  magnitude,  the  subject  of  the  definition  would  be 
•*  mere  quantity  of  matter."    But  were  I  to  speak  of  the 
quantity  of  matter  and  of  magnitude  in  a  combined  form, 
and  which  of  the  two  had  an  influence  on  gravitation,  I 
might  say,   **  quantity  of  matter  <w?fy.'*     Again  ;  were 
I  speaking  o?  vital  atr,  to  the  exclusion  of  »ll  other  air, 

the 
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the  subject  of  my  definition  would  be  '^  mere  vital  air.^* 
But  were  the  enquiry  re3pecting  different  aiis  combined, 
and  which  of  them  respectively  had  an  influence  in  pro^ 
moting  combustion  ;  the  answer  might  be,  vital  air  ouly ; 
or,  it  was  purely  vital  air. 

How  any  one  could  suspect,  from  my  sermon  on 
Predestination,  or  from  any  thing  I  have  written,  tliat  I 
did  not  acknowledge  the  divine  purpose  .to  comprehwd 
niitvefUSf  is  to  me  a  mystery ;  except  stn^  or  the  sinful^ 
ness  of  acts  be  included  in  the  term  '*  events/*  But  the 
idea  of  God  purposiijig  the  sinfulnesSj  the  obliquit}^,  the 
moral  praviiy  of  the  acty  is  what  my  soul  abhors,  as  die 
first  bom  of  heresies ;  as  what,  in  its  just  consequences, 
is  demonstrably  subversive  of  all  religion  and  morality i» 
The  R,  speaking  of  human  volitions,  asserts,  '^  if  they  are 
foreknown,  they  must  be  included  in  the  divine  purpose/* 
Bat  though  all  human  volitions  are  included  in  the  divine 
purpose,  the  mere  fact  of  their  being  foreknown  is  no 
sufficient  proof  of  it ;  for  the  sinfidness  of  an  act  is  forc« 
known  J  is  it  therefore  purposed?  He  adds,  "  every 
thing  which  has  a  beginning  is  an  effect  of  a  preexisting 
cause-^and  effects  must  flow  fiom  the  divine  will  forc^^ 
ordaining  them/'  Does  the  sinfidness  of  human  voliti* 
ons,  then,  "flow  from  the  divine  will?'*  But  there  is 
another  exception.  Passive  power  has  a  beginning  no 
less  than  the  sinfulness  of  actions ;  but  does  it  flow  from 
the  divine  will?  Prior  to  created  existence  it  could  have 
no  place ;  nor  could  a  creature  exist  without  it.  There- 
fore it  does  not  follow^  tliat  what  does  not  flow  from  the 
First  Cause  "  must  be  necessary  and  eternal/'  Nor  b  it 
true,  that  "  there  is  no  necessity  without  divineybi vi»r^i- 
naiim.^^  He  who  does  not;  co/nprehend.  the  falsity  of 
that  assumed  idea,  does  not  comprcbei)d  the  true  origiii 
of  evil.  'To  maintain  **  the  divine  prccourse  or  prc- 
motioD  of  human  actions,  and  the  foreordination  of 
them"  as  actions,  is  one  thing;  but  to  maintain  the 
foreordination  of  the  moral  evil  of  those  actions,  is  ano« 

then 
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ther.  The  former  I  betieve,  wkh  all  conssteol 
nists :  the  latter  I  deny,  as  aa  error  equally  nnphiloao* 
phicaly  unscriplunily  and  impious.  But  he  who  i^gects 
the  origm  rf  \naral  m/ as  before  stated^  cannot  liold  this 
distinction  without  virtually  contradicting'  h'imsrff,  I 
had  said,  that  ''  the  moral  evil  which  attaches  to  any 
act  is  equitably  jBenniif^^  IVom  this  the  R.  infas  that 
it  was  purposed.  But  the  inference  is  not  just ;  for 
permttftbfi  cannot  imply  purpose^  except  on  the  firise 
assumption  that  passive  power  is  wd  the  true  cause  <^ 
Ae  peroersion  of  a  ftee  act.  Allow  this  cause,  and  to 
purpoit  the  permusian  of  sin  appears  at  once  a  contra, 
dictory  idea,  adopted  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  a  more 
obvious  absurdity,  that  i%  a  direct,  volnntvy,  and  erennl 
necessitation  of  moral  evil.  But  the  idea  is  a  mere  sub- 
terfuge, for  want  of  an  open  and  fair  scdution  of  this 
infinitely  interesting  and  tremendous  phenomenon. — ^1 
remain,  Sir,  your's,  &c. 


Ralherkamf  June  14^  1808. 
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the,  eiposed,  44^. 
•  L 

lots,  DO,  caold  lecover  ftSl0u  latBt  6?  i 


/imsx. 


as  a'  n)1«  mfd  t  cor^Mrit,'  him 'ftest  I  Neoetiiig,  not  intfoiDpatiUe  with' liberty. 


a*c(*tt<iFfi«(1, 449.    •  ''     ■  '^ 

f  crrr9,*poait{t€,  fhnr  ob)i^tKni|  ^4,'  *» 

LsiGHTdM',  -Ai^bbk  aqiidMlc^  ft 6m;*  on 

thir '  diirtii^- foreknowledge^  •  6ec.  '5  j'  his 

advic^bottttddit*,  7;  Ma  mtMrk^e- 

tpet^tifi^'thcf  oHgfn  oPeVif^dninlidd^^erei 

ed  ou;4'lT;48(k  •  -^  ^ 

Ltberfy,  evidence  of  its  extrfWfltee;'3;  or 

free   %lfll;*  definitioD  «rr,  37;  a^^itibral 

agent  has  no  more,  tban'-ift  needfof  to 

and  ii^cMliyv  (Km  i«e«no{le^,  M% ' 
Locks,  remarlu  on  bif  notion  o^-fMfaiive 
po#ei^,^'4e&;'itbl!  eoa»l«t«n^-  fh  Ms  no* 
tiop  of  power,'  484 ;  bis  reAiAir  =on 
\6e.ftB  fr6m  a  pvivatinr  cause,  examined', 
•   bl«.       '.:'••••  I  •       ' 

/iw«,  bd  V,  bow  best  excited,  4^. 

Afffg/,  ^M  Persian,  tbdr  error Vespeetlng 
xwo  etemaf  principles,  bow  b<(»t  coo- 
ftited,  4«6.<>    ' 
MALsaaAftcHt,  ^concerning  natone  and 

grai^e;  144.'  *'"'•'' 
Af  an,  at  once  a  passiTC  recipient  and  free 
agent,' 'pVef  tii.  his  qnali6cations  as  the 
subject  of  moral  goremment,  43 ;  bis 
pretettt  itate,  ^,  |  bis  dbHgations  in-- 
varfobfe,  '47;-  whence  bis  depratity, 
48;  wbeitce'bls'obligationi,  49. 
JUaniekeanti  bow  their  error  respcfetlog 
two  eterflal  principles  )a  best  confbted, 
426; 
MAxsHALt,  Ifcfw  to  ettifttate'liis  princi- 
ples, 458,  46t;' 
hSeant,  moral,  what  God  requires  Cram, 
68  >  moral,  no  fecority  to  a  free  agent, 
I88.5W.*  '      ' 

Mitiiaiorthfp,  wherein  it  diAers  fnok  sure- 
tyship, 105. 
MekUaiitm,,  the  author's,  in  reference  to 

tbedUBcuHyoftliesulilPCt,  17. 
Jfercy,  the  display  of  it,  143. 
MetapHytin,  thefjfly  of  opp«Riog»  pref. 
xix,xn;  Dr.*Bwtt»fe*s  vie v  of,  ^ith 
respect  to  Hube,  9>>  xx;  advantage 
of.  ih. ;    remarks  oto  the  science  oif, 
494,  &<i.  i  Dr.  Beattie*s>  accomit  of, 
494. 
Minuta  6t\  London  conflefeoce  publish- { 
ed  by  Mr.  Wesley,  31S  ^  vindicated 
byMr.  P!etcbcr,3l3. 
Aforo/agent;  seeagmf. 
Afore/ ohtigatiati ;  ?ee  ohligatloH, 
Moral  evil ;  tee  eviL 

Motnet,  h6w  the  doctrine  of,  best  ascer- 
tained, 4^4. 

K 
Xifijurr,  of  tb(ng9,  remarlcs  on  the,  503;! 

Dr.  Beauie's  notion  of,  ih, 
Serfoxtathn  to  gpod,  what  its  true  caaie, 
preti  xiii. 


pref.  vii! ;  decretive,  conotottd  ^th 
guodpttly,  i)»;  :dftftnKions  ol',>T  98 ;  hy- 
pnthe^kal*  wbotSMP  tncotiiistent  with 
freedom,  302.  kxi^  377  ;  of  prophecy, 
333;  a^at.kidd'or,  marotainad'l^ 
President  Edwards,  344*       c  •'      * 

NewJerutaifm  eburcrh,  chief  tenets  of  the, 
114;  Tvmarksoolhem,  183. 

A^ooA,  promise  to*  69.  .} 

Sttmber  of  the  beast,  cttrbos  rerairka'on 

,  the,  116. 

O 

O^afMa,' movai;' few  have  denied,  i; 
man  the  subject  of  it,  ih»  ;  the  absor* 

.  dity  of  denying  it,  iA. ;  freedom  es8«n« 
tiKi  to,  2 ;  whence  it  arises,  53, 101  ; 
to  positive  laws, '54  9  of  men  to  re« 
ceive  the  gospel  and  iu  blessings,  97  j 
moral,  ffow  iMst  ascertained,  427. 

Ohtetver,  the  Christian,  bis  ofajectians 
answered,  Sl<),'4(e. 

Ofir,  the  goipel,  femaii»on,  103,  104  ; 
the  foundation  o^  105. 

Oaioair,  Ms  rt^marks  on  the  origin,  of  evil, 
4  ;  his  opinion  of  tature  misery,  130.  ' 

Onf^in  of  aril,  vary  difibrent  fiwn  the 
mode  of  its  origioatkin,  pref.  xiii  ;  of 
difficult  invisiti«kition,  46 ;  Hiee  BmL 

Onmatdm  and  Arimanius,  wberdn  dtffi»r- 
eot  flrom  «M  trim  God,  preC  ix.  ■   . 

OwBN,'  Dr.   John,    his  apprubatioii   of 

PMiU,  no. 

P 

pALKT,  Dr.  bif  notion  of  mocal  obligation, 

whereio  erroneous,  429. 
FoMiee power;  seeponrr. 
Pelagimism,  its  enors  exposed,  440. 
Perseveranee^  the  doctrine  stated,  274^ 

and  proved  277  ;  not  inequitable,  283. 
PoLHiLt,  OD  the  laetoral  will  of  Ood, 

103;  bb  view  of  redemptkm,  108;  his 
'    reasoning  on    particular  redemption, 

2ta  '*.  • 

pMiliotf  la«t;  fee/oaa. 

Paver,  of  sinning,  and  of  not  sinning,  {34  • 
Adam  had  ao  inherent,  to  preset ve 
himself,  but  ^  by  participation,  161  ; 
passive,  the  origin  of  creatural  de- 
pendence, 168;  olMarvalions  on  the 
word,  481 ;  physical,  what,  482 ; .  me. 
taphyslcal,  what,  ib.;  pasnvei  what, 
483,  fcc. ;  of  not  sinning*  bowapplica* 
ble  ta  UMimft  agents,  484;  Locke's 
notion  of,  not  consisteiit,  ih, 

Prwf$r,  ooiisistcnt  with  sovereignty,  412. 

/Vcfcinice,  divine,  wtaeiein  itfSflersfmm 
science  and  decree,  307 ;  how  racou- 
oiled  ffith  free  will,  421 ;  Sanrin's  re* 
marks  on,  animadverted  on,  4'«9. 

PrQclamako»t  the  whole  of  revelatkm  may 
(m  considered  as  a,  388. 

/Vom/re,  the  first  to  Adam, 61 ;  givca  ftif 


1NI>EX. 


.    WMffCirMl.  ua^p  6ft;'  to  Nuslv  (i.|  to 

▲kMtehui,  63» 
Fmttiikmgni^  future,  wiwtbar  eternal.  134  ; 

«>bjection  to  cterml.  «iM«ere4t  13^. 

B 
Alcljfade^    perf^t   moml,    wlmt,    36; 

wberein  d liferent  iitHBcqaUf*  ib. 
'  MnctoFoi  dentil  ^  see  asi^fm  ■  ■ 
Bedemptkm^  IjerkkniJar,  »uted»  31 1 ,  916 ; 

objectioiistu,en««ei«d»Snp4l8,  &«•$ 

>SC«.  ikmbiote's  remarke  on,  293 ;  the 

extent  of,  bow  bett  ascertained*  4id. 
J?iypn«fra/ioH,  tbe  doetrine  of,   bow  re- 
,  iie«««^iu  Mny  4ifil«illiet,  4J>3. 
RaiD»  Dr.  bi*   remark   oa   the  words 

*^  fMMite  powei^*   anioiadferted   on, 

JUii^om^  periooal,  what  principles  be> 

.  fnend,463. 

JUprohatiom,  in  Dr^  Wbitb^r's  fmse  of,  it, 

.«ao  bave  noexwteoce,  189i  365. 
Resignathn,  bow  best  proinal64»49u. 
JUatoraiimiy  the^ioetrine.of  uoirfctal^  how 

it  sluMild  be  investigated^  i39.' . 
JtetutTtcUon^  the  Kew  JeniMlenLchuiiiBb's 

Aotbpofthe,  12h  ' 
/{nricAna,  its  nnitenMii  aspect,  86 ;  itb.T 

oot  actual) v.uDif«r«at»  884  tbe4atyof 

cbriitiaiM  to  diffuse  it.  9fL 
Jievitw,  ihe  Chrisiian  Ob^r^er/s,  answer* 

td,*51&,  &e.;  Iheolo^cal,  wrong  state. 
.    meats  of  (he,  re«tU6edt  6S9«  &c. 
RipcKLEy,  Dr.  his  remarks  opipfiiped 

iiracc,  nnd  the  fftstrunientality  of  tbe 

«Mml|960. 

S,       ■ 

Sfi!oatton,  the  means  uf,  61. 

Siindtvtanians,  tbrir  error  ex^.^tMsd',  438b 

i^AdaiH,  aqaotation  from,  on  tbe  divine 
tfecrevB,  ^us.  8 ;  his  Jitiridgiuent  of  tbe 
system  of  Socinns  and  bis  Ibikywerpi  9 ; 
bi^  abridgment  ef  the  system  of  Ar- 
niniiM,  10 ;  his  abridgmeitt  of  the  re> 
formed  doctrine,  19;  bis  remark  on 
divine  prescienus  and^teerees  aqinad- 
veHed  on^  479. 

^re««r,  wherein  it  differs  Irom  det$ree  and 
prescience,  S0f7 ;  mural,  advaatagas  in 
reference  to,  44  7. 

S^itmenit,  in  wbat  piopurUen  valuable, 
416. 

8Hi«Ltr,  tbe  Hon.  and  R^.  Walter,  a 
circular  lettier  by,  313.  •     . 

JSfa,  iU  origin,  396.  33 1 ,  490  ;  its  nature, 
396;  its  generatioii,  aeoordiiigto  Mr. 
Fletcher,  395,  398;  answered,  399, 
Ice;  not  ^absolutely  necessary,  339} 
liermmskin  of,  remarka  on,  376 ;  exist- 
euee  of,  conMsteut  wiib  the  perfections 
of  Deity,  491. 

A^fit0s,  the  system  of,  by  8aurtn,>9. 

Sovereignty,  definitiim  of  tbe  term,  95; 

'    •bservattons  on,  .96 ;  of  grape,  in  pro- { 
|Kviog  an  ultimate  end,  J44  ;  the  only  I 


kacority  ufaisit  sis,  143;  how  k  a^ 
pears  in  fixing  an  ultimate  eal  of  a 
VMiral  syytein,  M8|  of  grace,  in  the 
choice  of  means,  151;  a  divine  aitri- 
bota,991;  proofof  the  doctrine,  994; 
icbrallaries»  from  the  proof,  499, 
S^APFia,  John  Fnederic,  hisdenoiHtn- 
tion  of  tmabm  mH^Jkfgkwif,  or  pvasire 

Smniijftki^  yvbeieio  it  difieni  fro«i  Bc£a- 

<otship^l05. 
SwimsMaoao,  his  ootioii  of  Hie  last  jodg. 

ini»nt,  113,  U8,  190;  Ua  apocalypse 

levsaVd,  116. 
^tem,  moRal.  ho«  juat  optsooa  of  a,  ars 
.    beat  ascertained,  493. 
Sjftimf,  thatjof  SociMia,  9;  thiA  of  Ar- 

minibs,  10 ;  that  of  tbd  Heformed,  19. 

T 
TVadhiqr,  metapbyaical,  to  &iiurr,  36; 

difeai»  kinds  of,  499;  physic^  whai, 

ib  i  Dporal,  what,  t&.i  metapt)yBica], 

what,  600;  hypothetioU,  vliist^  609; 

.^b^lnt|)|  what,  ih. 
Tendencies,  hypotbetioaJ»  tfa^r  ens^enee, 

308.  ^       • 
Teti^guutjf,  the  whole  of  nrsclation,  may 

be  considered  as  a,  387. 
Thcologjf^  tftriptuml,    bow   we    piay    be 

assisted  to  farpi  juster  views  oi^  439, 
TorLApr,  Rev.  Aiigusiua,  hisoontroversy 

ff'uh  Weskiy  and  Flelciber,  317;  00. 
-  guarded,  respecting,  tbe  causation   oC 

sin,  393;  and  of  necessity,  544  ;  mi»- 

r«pieicented  by  Mr.  i|letcber^4$/«  567^ 

his  lasb  infocuce  fiom  |aredestiaatian 

Mllife37|. 

V 
f^ke,  its  nature  best  ascertained,  49S. 
f^if/ir,  ^U  ofjUire  how  be»t  ascertained, 

499. 

W 
Wath,  f)r.  his  reo^rks  00  thfi  01  i^  of 

evil,  &c.  479. 
WasLiy,  .fiev.  John,  b|s  mfn^tea  uf  a 

iondon  .eopfcreBce,.3)9;    viodipated 

by  Mr.  Fletch<er,  3l3;  hi|  remarkable 

conoessionsygig^ 
WaiTav,  i>r.  his  discoune  on  tbe  lire 

points  examined,'  166;  bis  calvinistic 

educatbo,  167 ;   hia  vieyr  of  original 

sin,  168. 
Will,  the,  whether  determined  by '  grace, 

963;   objections  to^   ansverrd,    966, 

&c.  detenxuned  by  grace,  not  incon- 
sistent with  equity,  tf7*,  6cc 
WiNcaasTaii,  h)a  arguments  lor  universal 

restoration,  answoed,  136. 
WoLf  IDS,  Christiai^  his  demonstratkm  of 

wtalitm  puilapkiftkum,  or  jpassive  power, 

489,  &c 

Z 
Zevo,  his  remark  oh  fate,  7. 
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Glotaop,  Rev.  SbeMzcTi  CHJoley  '    > 
Glover,  Mr.  WalKield 
Gtover,  Mr.  C.  Birmi&gbftm 
Good,  Mr.  Alexander,  HoAertOb 
Goodwin,  Mc  Wn.  Brigg 
GoodwiD,  Mr.  W.  WinUrtDn 
Goalty,  Mr.  J.  Nelson,  fioOiertoa)  ft 
Greaves,^£>.  &g|.  Graystonet.  5 


Grepoipood.  Mr.  Gl  Hull 
G«Mtof*iWr*  Mr.  Ipawieb,  ft 
Grifflo,  Rev.  Mr.' Fortsea.  ft 
Griffiths,  Rev.  J.  Camarvoit 
Griffiths,  MilWtaimii 
Gffooow,  R»>y  Joa.  Weriott'  >    ^ 
Grundy,  Wmi  Mh  Uteetar      ( 

H 
HaherriiQo,Mr.  HoliDfla   ' 
Habershon,  H*-.  toadon 
Hacking,  Rev.  Mr.  Oatwia,  % 
Ha  II,  Mr.  John,  VTckdkU 
Halliday,  Mr.  Aln.  ftlMiehettcr 
Hammond,  Rev.  J.  Haadawoilh 
Harbottle,  Mr.  Tottl«bBi4L 
Harris,  Rev.  Mr.  GiiBibridgey  % 
Harrimn.  Mr.  Josbtta,  Hoxtdn 
Harrold^  Mr.  Wtstbtiawich 
Hawkbley,  Mr.  J.  RMbediaai 
Heron,  Mr.  J.  R.  IfeMsbCHer 
Hemmiogtoo,  Rev.  Mr.  Thorp  Awb 
Hill.  Rev.  R.  A.M.  Londoii 
Hill,  Rev.  T.  RoriMttflo 
HiH,  Mr.  John  Gottinghflaa 
Hincbcliile,  Mr.  Holnet 
Hobson,  Rev.  B^  Dti8liM 
HodsoB,  Mr.  O.  LMidoa 
Hoe,  Mr.  J.  TtAcfbaBk 
Holford.  Mr.  Lctadoo,  ft 
HolHefc,  M^.  John,GiretlMi 
Holmes,  Mf*/ J.  Bury 
Hooton,  Mi^or,  Falmooth 
Homer,  Mr.  Walcefleld 
Hudson,  Mr.  /;  M^biti> ' 
Rampage,  Mr.  JqI^,  KidflemniMltr 
Hompbreyt,  Mi^.  Abel,  Ditto 

IHnnt,  Mr.  J.  Wath,  ft 
Hurst,  Mr.  Geo.  mbeitam 

I 
JacksflDf,  ReV.  B^r.-^reen  Hsmmeitn 
Jackson,  Mr.  Tbomaa,  Maucbeater 
Janes,  Rav.  J.  A.  Biinimghttn 
Jepbcott,  Mr.'Wm.  Kibbj 
Indenrkd^  M r^  Homerton 
Jobmoa,  Mr.  WiUiam,  VTakefielt" 

I  Jones,  Rev,  Mr.  Oeaton 
Jones,  Rev.  T.  Cbaffiard*  5 

;  Jone««  Mr.  Thomas,  Ruthin,  5 
Jones,  Rev.  T.  Kikby 
Jones,  Revi  0.  Holywell.  13 
Jones,  Mr.  ^Q,'Loodci],  ft 
Jones,  Rev.  WHIiam,  TjrdAyndn 
Jones,  Mr.  J.  Br3rnltefrKh 
Jones,  Rev.  T.  Neivinftiiret,  ft 
Jones,  Mr.  A.  Ross,  4. 

K 


I 


Kay,  Rer.  James,  Kendal 


LJJftO^  SUBStmiBEUV. 


Kav,  R.  Esq.  Stand 
Kidd,  R«t.  A.  Cottiogham  , 
King,  Rev.  Mr.  Ross 
Kin^,  Re\\  Mr.  Doncaster,  3 
Kin^^ury,  Rev.  \^IIiato,  A.  M.  South- 
ampton 
Kirby,  Mr.  Holmes 
Knighty.  Rev.  Henry,  Y^lvcirtoffc 

Lambert,  Rev.  Mr.  Hull 
I^wtoii,  Mr.  W.  Wakefield 
I^My  Mr.  T.  Simcox,  Kiddermiivtet 
Lempneff  Mfs.  Masbro'    . 
Lewis,  Rev.  L  Wrexham 
Lewis,  Rev.  G.  Llaiiawchlljm,  16 
lingfird  Mr.  Nottioghami  2 
Little,  Rev.  Mr.  Birmingham 
Lloyd,  Mr.  Ro«s,  9 
Lowrie,  Mr.  J.  Wakefield 

M 
Macgavin,  Mr.  W.  Gla«gt>w 
Maclaurin,  Mr.  C.  Rotheiham 
Maitbnd,  Eb.  B^tq.  ClaphaiQ 
Manchester,  Mr.  Wakefield 
Martm,  Mr.  R  Godmanchester 
Maxwell  and  Wiboo,  London,  60 
MelviU,  Governor,  Pendenuis  Castle 
Midwnod,  Mr.  Wakefield 
Mitchell,  Rev.  T.  Leicester,  8 
Moorhouse,  Rev.  W.  Wath     , 
Morley,  Mr.  Homerton 
Marley,  Mr.C.  L  Nottiiighain 
Mnaton,  Mr..  Nottingham 

N 
Nevhsm,  Mr.  Nottingham 
Nevrnam,  Miss,  Birmingham 
Nlcklin,  Rev.  T.  Bnrwell 
Norman,  Mr.  Rotherbam 
Notcutt,  Mr.  WiNiam,  Homerton,  3 

O 
Ogle,  Mr.  Glasgow,  6 
Orme,  Mr.  J.  Birmiogham 
Orton,  Mr.  Sheffield,  6 
Oiborn,  Mr.  W.  Cork 
Osbom,  Rev.  George,  Woreeslcr 
Owens,  Miss  A.  Carnarvon 

P 
Paiken,  Mr.  John,  Cottesbrook 
Partridge,  Mr.S.  Rois 
Paytoii,  Mrs.  Esther,  KidderminMter 
Pearce,  Mr.  James,  Homerton 
Pell,  Mr.  Andrew,  KiUby 
Pepper,  Mr.  W.  Nottingham 
Perkins,  Mr.  Edward,  Kil^by 
Phillips,  Rev.  Maurice,  Rotherham 
Phillips,  Rev.  James,  Claphain 
Phipps  Pickeriog,  Mr,  Towcester 
Pickering,  Rev..  Mr.  Urigftock 
Powell,  Rev.  Jonathan,  Rb6stneifch 
Powell,  Mr.  Benjamin,  Ditto 


t  •• 


•I*       •  ,  •  IM 


Powell,  Rev.  Mr.  lOettbigti/% 
Pritchard,Mr.Derby,9.     ''  '  ,y 

Ramsden,  Rev. -Richard;  Dl'lX'  Mlow<of 
Trinity  Col^legne,  Cambrrdgi!;  'ksd-'del- 
pnty  Regios  Professor  of«1>fvml«|r  in 
that  Uuiver£ty  :•:  .JI  .-V  .•. 

Rafla^s,  Mr.  Thomay;  RobiCVioA'    • . 

Ramsey,  Rev.  Mr.  Holcome 

Rankin,  Mr.  Dbncoster 

Rawsou,  Mr.  T.  Nottingham 

Rawson,  Mr.  James,  Maitebeii^ 

Raysoo,  Rev.  Mf.  Wijkefieli    ' '  ^ 

Redfbrd,  Mrl  George,  Ho^toii     '  .♦  • 

Richards,  Rev.  J,  Hall,  6 

Roberts,  Mr.  Josiah,  Londoii/^. ' '      '■ 

Roberts,  M  r.  R.  Caraai vba 

Roberts,  Mr.  R.  Oetrchig  •  -   ^  .    / 

RoberU,  Rev.  Mr.  Llanb^oiiHi(r,.S.' 

Robinson,  Benjamin,  M.  D«  Ifasibro^ 

Robinson,  Mir.  J.  Masbro^'        .    ->/    *' 

Ri^rs, 'Joseph,  £«|.  Binablne^hkoS''  '• 

Rose,  Mr.  wTtliam,  RMh&rhain  ' 

Rassel,  Mr.  James,  DodfortT 

Rust,  Mr.  William,  Hull. >-    ■  \ 

S 

Sandys,  Colonel,  Helston 

Satchell,  Mr.  Timothy,  Kilshy 

Scorer,  Mr.  Heury,  Nottingham 

Scott,  Mr.  Wakefield    • 

Scott,  Rev.  Mr.  Eastwood,  5 

Scrivener,  Mr.  Joseph,  Sexvcll  grounds 

ShaW,  Mi/'tr.WakdieW 

ShKlito,  Mr.  W.  ftoiheirham 

Shuttleworth,  Mr.  Nottingham 

Smallpage,  Mr.  W.  IXiaca^itcr 

Smith,  Mr.  £.  Masbro* 

Soelgar,  Mr.  Jacob,  Hoxton 

Spear,  Robert,  Esq.  Manchester 

Spencer,  Mrs.  ^ramley  Grange 

Spoouer,  Mr.  Doncaater 

Spring,  Mr.  Chr.  Brigg 

Sporr,  Miss,  Brigg 

Star,  Mr.  T.  Retford,  9 

Steill,  Rev.  Alejiander,  Kiddermicster 
..Stephenson,  Rev.  W.  Gumberthorn 
'^phenson,  Rev.  Mr.  Olney 

Sconard,  Joseph,  Esq.  Stamfwd  Hill ' 
•SlrihaM,  lifKJiNottingbam 

Students,  at  Wrexham,  7 

Sugdeo,  Rev.  Mr.  Skipton,  10 

Sumraerfield,  Mr.  Kendal 

Sunderland,  Mr.  W.  Wakefield 

Sutclifi;  Rev.  Mr.  Olney 

Swan,  Mr.  Christopher,  Nottinghaoi 

Swan,  Mr.  £.  Ditto 

T 

Tait,  Mr.  James,  Homerton 

TaykM-,  Rev.  Mr.  Bradford,  8 

Taylor^  Mr«  S.  Birmingham 


